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TO 


Sir JOSEPH BANKS, Baronet. 


Dean SIX, ; 
Think myſelf ſo much 1 ben to you, | for making 
me the vehicle for conveying to the public the rich 


diſcovery of your laſt voyage, that I cannot diſpenſe with 
this addreſs, the uſual tribute. on ſuch occaſions. You 


took from me all temptation of envying your ſuperior 


good fortune, by the liberal declaration you made that 
the HeBrIDEs were my ground, and yourſelf, as you 


pleaſantly expreſſed it, but an interloper, - May I meet 
with ſuch, in all my adventures 5 


Without E your merit, let me ſay that no one | 


has leſs reaſon to be ſparing of his ſtores of knowlege. 


Few poſſeſs ſo large a ſhare: you enjoy it without often- 


tation; and with a facility of communication, the reſult 
of natural endowments joined with an immenſity of 
obſervation, collected in parts of the world, before, 
either of doubtful exiſtence, or totally unknown. You 
have enriched yourſelf with the treaſures of the globe, 
by a circumnavigation, founded on the moſt liberal and 
ſcientific principles. 
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DEDICATION. 

The xvith century received luſtre from the numbers of 
generous volunteers of rank and fortune, who diſtin- 
guiſhing themſelves by the contempt of riches, eaſe, and 
luxury, made the moſt hazardous voyages, like Tet 
animated by the love of true glory. 


In reward, the name of Banxs will ever exiſt with 
thoſe of CLirrorD, RALEIGH and WiLLUGHByY, on the 
rolls of fame, celebrated inſtances of great and enter- 
prizing ſpirits: and the arctic Sol Ax DER muſt remain 
a fine proof that no climate can prevent the ſeeds of 
knowlege from vegetating in the breaſt of innate abi- 
lity. 5 


Vou have had juſtly a full triumph decreed to you by 
your country. May your laurels for ever remain un- 
blighted! and if ſhe has deigned to twine for me a 
civic wreath, return to me the ſame good with. 


I am, with every due acknowlegement, 


1 


DAR SIR, 


bli 
Downinc, L008 ed, 0 


moſt obedient humble Servant, 


THOMAS PENNANT. 


. 
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ADVERTISEMEN T. 


HIS journey was undertaken in the ſummer of 1772, in order 

to render more complete my preceding tour; and to allay 
that ſpecies of reſtleſſneſs that infects many minds, on leaving 
any attempt unfiniſhed. Conſcious of my deficiency in ſeveral re- 
ſpecs, I prevaled on two gentlemen to favor me with their 
company, and to ſupply by their knowlege what I found wanting 
in myſelf. 

To the Rev. Mr. Jobn Lightfoot, lecturer of Uxbridge, I am 
obliged for all the botanical remarks ſcattered over the following 
pages. But it gives me great pleaſure to ſay that he means to 
extend his favors, by ſoon giving to the public a FLORA Scotica, 
an ample enumeration and hiſtory of the plants, obſerved by him 
in the ſeveral places we viſited. To Mr. Lightfoot, I myſt join 
in my acknowlegements, the Rev. Mr. John Stuart of Killin, for a 
variety of hints, relating to cuſtoms of the natives of the highlands, 
and of the iſlands, which by reaſon of my ignorance of the Er 
or Galic language, muſt haye eſcaped my notice. To both I was 
| indebted for all the comforts that ariſe from the ſociety of 
agreeable and worthy companions, * © 

I muſt not omit my thanks to the ſeveral gentlemen who favored 
me at different times with accounts and lictle hiſtories of the places 
of their reſidence, or their environs, To begin with the moſt | 
ſouthern, my beſt acknowlegements are due to | 


Mr. Akin, Surgeon, for the account of Farrington. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Mr. Nn Veſi favored me with ſeveral things relating to the 
North of Lancaſhire. 
Doctor Brownrigg, the Rev. Doctor how Foſeph Nicholſon, Eſq; 


of Hawkſbery, and the Rev. Mr. Fariſh of Carliſie, afforded me large 
ſupplies relating to their counties of FYe/tmoreland and Cumberland. 


In ScoTLAnD, John Maxwel, Eſq; of Broomholme, and Mr. Little 


of Langholme favored me with ſeveral remarks relating to Z/dale. 


The Rev. Mr. Jaſfray, miniſter of . with a hiſtory of 


his pariſn. 
Sir William Maxwell, Bart. of Springkeld, with variety of draw- 


ings, found at the Roman ſtation at Burrens *, 


John Goldie, Eſq; of Dumfries, ſupplied me with numbers of ob- 


ſervations on that town and county. 


The Rev. Mr. Duncan Macfarlane of Drummond, with an account 
of his pariſh. 
Mr. Jobn Golborn, engineer, with an account of 3 and 


various miſcellaneous remarks. 


For the excellent account ke Paiſtey, | am indebted to N. 
Francis Douglas. 

The Rev. Mr. Gerſbom Stuart ſent me andinriale for an account 
of the ifle of Arran. 

Alexander Campbel, Eſq; "of Ballole, and Charles Freebain, Eſa; 
communicated ſeveral obfervations relating to the iſle of ay. 

Sir JosxPH BAnks, Baronet, communicated to me his deſcription 
of STAFFA; and permitted my artiſtto copy as many of the beautiful 


drawings in his collection, as would be of uſe in the preſent work. 


I muſt not omit my thanks to the Rav. Mr. Cordiner, miniſter of the epi/copal 
chapel at Bam, for an elegant drawing of the urn in the preceding volume. 
5 1 muſt 


_ ADVERTISEMENT. 


I muſt acknowledge myſelf in a particular manner indebted to 
the Rev. Mr. Donald Macquin of Kilmuir, in the iſle of Skie, for 4 
moſt inſtructive corre pondence relating to the antient cuſtoms. 
of the place, and to its various antiquities, A ſmall part I have 
' mingled with my own account: but the greater ſhare, in juſtice 
to the merit of the vriter, I have delivered unmutilated in the 
Appendix to the third volume. 

The Rev. Mr. Downie, miniſter of Gair-lach obliged me with 
various remarks on his neighborhood. 

The Rev. Mr. Donald Macleod of * the ſame, reſpecting 


his. | 
To Doctor Ramſay of Edinburgh, 1 muſt return thanks, for a 


variety of ſervices: to Mr. George Paton of the fame place, for an 
indefatigable and unparalleled affiduity in procuring from all parts 
any intelligence that would be of uſe to the work in view. 
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another head, 53 
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diers, barbarians , | 8r 
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XIV. The crag of Ar1L8A, and a view of the caſtle, 217 
; XV. Sheelins in Jus a, and a diſtant view of the Paps. 
A cottage in ILA. | | 246 
XVI. Infide of a weaver's cottage in ILA, 262 
XVII. The abby in Or ansay, © IEF 270 
XVIII. The cloiſters of the ſame abby, 271 
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XXI. View of Jo xa, from 5 ſound, 277 
XXII. The cathedral in Jon | 290 
XXIII. Inſide of the — 4 85 290 
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XXV. Chart of Jona, Srarra, and the other iſles of Mull, _ 
XXVI. No. I. View down the firth of CLypzs, - 300 
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* All marked thus are taken from the drawings communicated by Sir joszyn 
Baxxs, Bar', 
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XXVIII. * FixcaL's cave, 
XXIX. * Iſle of BuacnyaiLlLe, 
XXX. Bending pillars, 
XXXI. * Part of the ſame, and a view of Buacnalile, 
XXXII. View in Cannay, 
XXXIII. No. I. Dryas ofofetala, II. Cherlria ſedoides. Found on Baike- 


val, in Rum, 


XXXIV. Women at the Quern, and at the Luagh, with a view of Tar ri, 


XXXV. View from Beinn-na-caillich, in 8K IE, 
XXXVI. Daniſh fort in BRACAaDALE, 
XXXVII. View of Dunvzcan caſtle, and the loch beyond, 
XXXVIII. Dun-Tviin caftle, 


XXXIX. Eriocaulon decangulare, Cornus Herbacea, found about Locn Snob , : 


XL. Doux vont, 
XLI. Daniſh edifices in GI RA- To, 
XLII. View at the upper end of Loc n- Jux x, 
No. I. View o Lungs, and the Bain, cap. II. and m. diffe- 
rent views of MaCLzoD's great table. 15 
XLIII. DunsTarFace caſtle; the chapel and rock oppoſite. 
XLIV. The ivory image. No. I. a military wy II. a Dazifs PO 
- part of a rude iron ſword, found in ILay, 
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VOYAGE ro THE HEBRIDES, 


N Monlay the 18th of May, for a ſecond time, take my 
departure for the North, from CRHRESTER; a city without 
parallel for the ſingular ſtructure of the four principal 

ſtreets, which are as if excavated out of the earth, and ſunk many 
feet beneath the ſurface ; the carriages drive far below the level 
of the kitchens, on a line with ranges of ſhops ; and over them, 
on each fide the ſtreets, paſſengers walk from end to end, ſecure 
from wet or heat, in galleries purloined from the firſt floor of each 


houſe, open and baluſtraded in front. The back courts of all theſe 
houſes are level with the ground, but to go into any of the four 


ſtreets it is neceſſary to deſcend a flight of ſeveral ſteps. 
Vor. II. B The 
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The ſtreets were once conſiderably deeper, as is apparent from 
the ſhops, whoſe floors lie far below the preſent pavement. The 
leſſer ſtreets and allies that run into the greater ſtreets, were 
ſloped to the level of the bottoms of the latter, as is particularly 
viſible in Bridge · Street. It is difficult to aſſign a reaſon for theſe 
hollowed ways: I can only ſuppoſe them to have been the void 
leſt after the deſtruction of the antient vaults mentioned by an 
antient hiſtorian: In this cyte, ſays the PoL V cHRON1CON , ben ways 
under erthe with vowtes and flone-werke wonderly wrought thre chambred 
zwerkes : I grave with old mennes names therein, There is alſo Julius 


 Cxzars name wonderly in flones grave, and other noble mennes alſo, with 


the worytynge about: meaning the altar and monumental inſcriptions 
of the Romans. 

The cathedral ('till the reformation the church of the rich mo- 
naſtery of St. Yerburgh) is an antient ſtructure, very ragged on 
the outſide, from the nature of the friable red ſtone + with which 
it is built; but ſtill may boaſt of a moſt elegant Weſtern front; 
and the tabernacle work in the choir is very neat : St. Werburglb's 
ſhrine is now the biſhop's throne, decorated with the figures of 
Mercian monarchs and ſaints; to whom the fair patroneſs was a 
bright example, living immaculate with her huſband Ceolredus, 


copying her aunt the great Ezhelreda, who lived for three years, with 


not leſs purity, with her good man TonberAus, and for twelve with 

her ſecond huſband, the pious Prince Egfrid. Hiſtory relates, that 
®' Higden's Polychronicon, or rather that by Roger Ceſftrenſis, a Benedifine monk of 

St. Werburgh's ; from whom Higden is ſaid to have flolen the whole work, This 

Roger was cotemporary with Tyivet, who died A. D. 1328. 
+ Vale Real, 19. | 


this 


IN SCOTLAND. 


this religious houſe was originally a nunnery, founded A. D. 660, 


by Wulpherus, king of the Mercians, in favor of his daughter's in- 
diſpoſition. The nuns, in proceſs of time, gave way to canons ſecu- 


lar; and they again were diſplaced by Hugh Lupus, nephew to the 
conqueror, 1095, and their room ſupplied by Benedifines. . 
The beauty and elegant fimplicity of a very antique gothic chap- 
ter- houſe, and its fine veſtibule, merits a viſit from every traveller. 
The date of the foundation is uncertain, but it ſeems, from the fimi- 
litude of roof and pilaſters in a chapel in the ſquare tower in the 
caſtle, to have been the work of cotemporary architects, and theſe 
architects were probably Norman; for the mode of {quare towers, 
with ſquared angles, was introduced immediately on the conqueſt. 


The cloiſters, the great refectory, now the free-ſchool, and a gate- 


way of moſt ſingular ſtructure, are at preſent the ſole remains of this 


monaſtery, The ruins near St. John's church are fine reliques of 


the piety of the times ; and the maſſy columns, and round arches 


within the church, moſt curious ſpecimens of the clumſy ſtrength 


of Saxon architecture. The former are probably the remains of the 
monaſtery of St. Mary, founded by Randal, ſecond E. of Cheſter, for 
Benedictine nuns. The church was founded by King Ezhelred, in 


689 : an uncouth inſcription on the walls informs us, that © King 


© Ethelred minding more the blifſe of heaven, edified a colledge 
© church notable and famous in the ſuburbs of Chefer pleaſant and 
* beauteous in the honour of Gon and the Baptiſt St. Job with the 
© help of biſhop Yulfrice and good Exc1LLIon *. It was rebuilt 
in gob, by Ethelred, E. of Mercia, after he had expelled the Danes 


* $0 tranſlated from bono auzilis. 
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out of the city. This was alſo the cathedral, until ſupplanted in 


1451, by the church of the abby of St. Jerburch, =» 


The caſtle is a decaying pile, rebuilt by one of the Norman earls, 
on the ſite of the more antient fortreſs, The walls of the city (the 
only complete ſpecimen of old fortifications) are one mile three 
quarters and a hundred and one yards in circumference, and, being 
the principal walk of the inhabitants, are kept in excellent order, 
The views from the ſeveral parts are very fine: the mountains of 
Flintſhire, the hills of Broxton, and the inſulated rock of Beefton, form 


the ruder part of the ſcenery: a rich flat gives us a ſofter view, ang 


the proſpect up the river towards Boughton, recalls in ſome degree 
the idea of the Thames and Richmond hill. 

The Hypocauft, near the Feathers inn, is one of the remains of the 
Romans, it being well known that this place was a principal ſtation. 
Among many antiquities found here, none is more fingular than the 
rude ſculpture of the Dea Armigera Minerva, with her bird and altar, 
on the face of a rock in a ſmall field near the Velch end of the 
bridge. , 

Cnxsrzx has been, at different times, a place d'armes, a great 
thorough-fare between the two kingdoms, and the refidence of a 
numerous and poliſhed gentry. Trade, till of late years, was but 
little attended to, but at preſent efforts are making to enter into that 
of Guinea, America, and the Baltic. 

Since the year 1736, and not before, great quantities of linen» 
cloth have been imported from Ireland to each of the annual fairs: in 
that year 449654 yards; and at preſent about a million of yards are 
brought to each fair. Hops are another great article of trade, for 


above 
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above ten thouſand pockets are ſold here annually, much of which 
is forwarded to the neighboring iſland. But the only ſtaple trade of 
the city is in ſkms, multitudes of which are imported, dreſſed here, 
but ſent out again to be manufactured. Here is a well regulated 
poor-houſe, and an infirmary”; the laft ſupported by contributions 
from the city, its county, and the adjacent counties of North-M ales. 
The firſt has happily the left uſe of this pious foundation; for, 
whether from the dryneſs of the fituation, the clearneſs of the air, or 
the purity of the water, the proportion of deaths to the inhabitants 
has been only as 1 to 31; whereas in London 1 in 20, and 3-4ths; in 
Leeds 1 in 21, and 3-5ths; and in Northampton and Shrewſbury, 1 in 
26, annually pay the great tribute of nature“. Might I be per- 
mitted to moralize, I ſhould call this the reward of the benevolent 
and charitable diſpofition, that is the characteriſtic of this city; for 
ſuch is the ſacrifice that is pleafing to the Almighty. | 

About two miles from Cheſter, paſs over Hoole heath, noted for 
having been one of the places of reception for ſtrangers eſtabliſhed 
by Hugh Lupus, in order to people his new dominions. This in par- 
ticular was the aſylum allotted for the fugitives of Wales. 

Ride thro” the ſmall town of Trafford: this, with the lordſhip of 
Newton, was, as Daniel King obſerves, one of the ſweet morſels that 
the abbot of St. Yerburgh and his convent kept for their own whole- 
ſome proviſion, Get into a tract of ſandy country, and paſs be- 
neath Helleſoy-Tor, a high and bluff termination of Delamere foreſt, 


® Yide the obſervations on this ſubje& of that humane phyſician, my worthy 


friend, Dr . Haygart b. 
compoſed 
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compoſed of the ſame friable ſtone as that near Cheſter, but veined 
with yellow. Hence a view of the junction of the Meever and the 


Merſey, and an extenſive tract of marſhy meadow, with ſome good 
and much ruſhy graſs ; and beyond is the beginning of the wide - 


- eſtuary that flows by Leverpool. 


Croſs a little brook, called Lleteyn, and reach Frodeſham ; a town 
of one long ſtreet, which, with its caſtle, was allotted by Ediuard J. 
to David, brother to Lervelyn, laſt Prince of Wales, as a retainer in 
his double perfidy againſt his own blood, and his own country. Not 
a veſtige is left of the caſtle, which ſtood at the Weſt end of the 
town; was latterly uſed as a houſe by the Savages, and was burnt - 
down in 1652, when one of that name, an Earl Rivers, lay dead in 


it. 
This, as well as moſt other towns and 1 in Cheſhire ſtands 


on an eminence of ſand-ſtone, and by that means enjoys a tuation 
dry, wholeſome and beautiful. 

The church ſtands at a vaſt height above the town. In the re- 
giſter are theſe two remarkable inſtances of longevity: March the 
13th, 1392, was buried, Thomas Hough, aged 141; and the very 
next day was committed to the earth, Randle Wall, aged 103. I 
obſerved alſo, that in the Winter of 1574, the peſtilence reached 
this ſequeſtered place, for four are then recorded to have died of 
it. In early times that avenging angel ſpread deſtruction thro! all 
parts of the land; but her power is now ceaſed by the providential 
ceſſation of the natural cauſes that gave riſe to that moſt dreadful of 
calamities. 

Above the church is Beacon hill, with a beautiful walk cut along 
its ſide. At the foot are four butts * being ſtill practiſed 
4 here) 
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here) for an exerciſe in which the warriors of this county were of 
old eminent, The butts lie at four, eight, twelve, and ſixteen 
roods diſtance from each other: the laſt are now diſuſed; probably 
as the preſent race of archers prefer what is called ſhort · ſnooting *. 

Croſs the Meever, on a good ſtone bridge: from a neighboring 
warehouſe much cheeſe is ſhipped off, brought down the river in 
boats from the rich grazing grounds, that extend as far as Nantwich. 
The river, by means of locks, is navigable for barges as high as 
Winſlow bridge; but below this admits veſſels of ſixty tuns. The 
channel above and below is deep and clayey, and at low water very 
diſagreeable, 

On the North banks are the ruins of Rock-ſuvage, ſuffered, 


within memory, to fall to decay; once the ſeat of a family of the 


ſame name; and not far remote, on the ſame range, is Afton, a good 
houſe, finely fituated, but rendered too naked through the rage of 
modern taſte. | | 

About two miles farther, on the right, is Dutton-Lodze, once the 
ſeat of the Duttons; a family in poſſeſſion of a fingular grant, having 
Magiſterium omnium Leccatorum et meretricum totius Ceftireſhire, This 
privilege came originally from Randal 6th Earl of Chefter, to Roger 
Lacy, conſtable of that city, who, when the Earl was cloſely befieged 
by the Welcb in Rudland caſtle, collected haſtily for his relief a band 
of minſtrels, and other idle people, and with them ſucceeded in the 
attempt; after which his ſon John aſſigned it to the Duttons, one of 
that name being aſſiſtant in the affair. 


* I think myſelf indebted to Mr. Robertſon, librarian to the Roy aL-SoctzrTy, 
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Reach Helton caſtle, ſeated on an eminence, and given by Hugh 
Lupus to Nigellus, one of his officers, and founded by one of the two. 


Nigel held it by this honorable and ſpirited ſervice, that whenever 


the Earl made an expedition into Wales, the Baron of Haldon ſhould 
be the foremoſt in entering the country, and the laſt in coming out- 
It became afterwards the property of the houſe of Lancaſter, and was 
a favorite hunting ſeat of Jon of Gaunt. The caſtle is a ruin, except 
a part kept as a priſon. It belongs to the dutchy of Lancaſter, and 
has ſtill a court of record, and other privileges. 

From the caſtle is the moſt beautiful view in Cheſhire; a rich pro- 


ipect of the. meanders of the Mer/zy, thro' a fertile bottom; a 
pretty wooded peninſula jutting into it oppoſite to Runcorn; the 


great county of Lancaſhire, filled with hedge-row trees; and beyond 
ſoar the hills of Zorctzſbire and Lancaſhire; and on the other fide ap- 
pears Cheſhire, and the till loftier Cambrian mountains; but cloſe 
beneath, near the church, is ſtill a more pleaſing view; that of a 
row of neat eee for the reception of the ſuperannuated 


| ſervants of the houſe of Norton, founded by the late Puſey Brook, 
Eſq; my friend, and the friend of mankind. 


Deſcend the hill, and paſs by Norton, a good modern bobs, atithe 
ſite of a priory of canons regular of St. Auguſtine, founded by Wil- 
liam, ſon of Nigellus, A. D. 1135, who did not live to complete his 
deſign: for Eyface de Burgaville granted to Hugh de Catherik paſture 
for a hundred ſheep, in caſe he finiſhed the church in all reſpects 
conformable to the intent of the founder. It was granted at the 
diſſolution to Richard Brook, Eſquire, 


* Blouni's Antient Tenures. 
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Continue my way along a flat dull country, reach the banks of 
the Merſey, ride over a long cauſeway, having before me a perfect 
wood of lofty poplar, that ſpeaks the ſoil; and Warringion as if in 
the midſt of it. Enter 


LECT. 


after croſſing a handſome ſtone. bridge of four arches, which 
leads into the town, and was built by the firſt Earl of 
Derby, to accommodate Henry VII, then on his road on 2 viſit 
to his lordſhip, probably to ſooth the Earl after the ungrateful 
execution of his brother, Sir William Stanly. It was at firſt a 
toll-bridge, but bis lordſhip generouſly releaſed the country from 
that tax, at a loſs of as many marks as was equivalent to the 


portion of one of his daughters, 
The priory of the hermit friers of Auguſtine, founded before 


1379, ſtood near the bridge, but not a relique exiſts. The en- 
trance into the town is unpromiſing, the ſtreets long, narrow, ill 
built, and crowded with carts and paſſengers ; but farther on are 
airy, and of a good width, but afford a ſtriking mixture of mean 
buildings and handſome houſes, as is the cafe with moſt trading 
towns that experience a ſudden rife ; not that this place wants an- 
tiquity, for Leland ſpeaks of its having a better market than 


Manchefter upwards of 200 years ago. At that time the princi- 
pal part of the town was near the church, remote from the 


bridge, and was acceſſible only by a ford, but the conveniency 
of a ſafer tranſit ſoon drew the buildings to that end. 
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The church has of late undergone much alteration, out two 


of the antient ſide chapels ſtill remain: one belonging to the 
Maſſes contains nothing but à ſmall mural monument, with a 


| very amiable character of Francis Maſſey, Eſq; Lord of the ma- 


nours of Rixton and Glaſbrook, laſt of the antient family, which 
was extinct with him in 1748; but in an oppoſite chapel is a 


magnificent tomb of Sir Thomas Boteler and his lady, in alabaſter : 


their effigies lie at top, hand in hand, he in armour, ſhe in a re- 
markable mitre-ſhaped cap; round the ſides are various figures, 
ſuch as St. Chriflopher, St, George, and other ſuperſtitious ſculp- 


- tures. The Botelers were of great antiquity in this. place ;. the 
firſt took his name from being Butler to Ranulf de Gernons, or 


Meſchines, Earl of Cheſter. His poſterity acquired great poſ- 
ſeſſions in this county *, and one of them obtained the charters 
for markets and fairs at Warrington, from his Prince Edward I. 
Tradition ſays, that Sir Thomas, then reſident at Beauly houſe, 


near this town, was, with his lady, murdered in the night by 


aſſaſſins, who croſſed the moat in leathern boats to perpetrate thew 
villainy. 

Beneath an arch in the wall near this tomb is another, contain- 
ing a figure in a long robe, muffled up to the chin; the head . 
ped in a ſort of cap, and bound with a neat fillet. 

Beſides this church is a neat chapel of eaſe, lately rebuilt, and 
many places of worſhip for Preſbyterians, Anabaptiſts, Quakers, 
Methodiſts and Roman Catholics : for in manufacturing places it 
often falls out that the common people app have a diſpoſition 
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to ſeek the Lond, but as unhappily diſagree in the means of ren- 
dering themſelves acceptable to him. 


Here is a free-ſchool, very conſiderably endowed, and made 


very reſpectable by the merits of the preſent maſter. An academy 
has of late years been eſtabliſned in this town, with a view of 
giving an education to youth on the plan of an univerſity. | 

The manufactures of this place are very conſiderable ; formerly 
a great quantity of checks and coarſe linnens were made here, but 
of late years theſe have given way to that of Polldavies, or ſail- 
cloth, now carried on with fuch ſpirit (in the town and country) 
as to ſupply near one half of the navy of Great-Britain, The late 
war gave a great rife to this branch, and a ſudden improvement to 
the town. 

The making of pins is another conſiderable article of commerce; 
locks, hinges, caſt-iron, and other branches of hardware, are fabri- 
cated here to a great amount: very large works for the-refining of 
copper, are carried on near the town; and the glaſs and fugar 
houſes emplay many hands. By means of all thefe advantages the 
town has been doubled within theſe twenty years; and is ſuppoſed 
to contain at preſent between eight and nine thouſand inhabi- 

cants. 
The manufactures of this place are moft readily conveyed 
down to Liverpool, by means of the Merſey. The fpring · tides 
- riſe at the bridge to the height of nine feet, and veſſels of ſeventy 
ar eighey tuns can lie at Bark-quay, the port of the town; where 


warehouſes, cranes, and other conveniences for ſhipping of goods 


are erected. I muſt not omit that thirty or farty thouſand buſhels 
af potatoes are annually exported out of the rich land of the en- 
1 virons 
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virons of Warrington, into the Mediterranean, at the medium price 


of 14d. per buſhel. This is the root which honeſt Gerard, about 
two hundred and forty years ago, ſpeaks of as a food, as alſo a meat 
for pleaſure being either roaſted in the embers or boiled and eaten with oile 
vinegar and pepper or dreſſed ſome other way by the hand of a ſkilful 
cooke . | 

The ſalmon fiſhery is very conſiderable, but the opportunity 
of ſending them to London, and other places, at the beginning 
of the ſeaſon, keeps up the price to about 8d. per pound, which 
gradually finks to 3d or ad halfpenny, to the great aid of the 
poor manufacturers. Smelts, or as they are called in all the 
North, ſparlings, migrate in the Spring up this river in amazing 
ſhoals, and of a ſize ſuperior to thoſe of other parts, ſome hav- 
ing been taken that weighed half a pound, and meaſured thirteen 
inches. | f | 2 

In this river is found a ſmall fiſh called the Graining, in ſome 
reſpects reſembling the dace, yet is a diſtin and perhaps new 
ſpecies; the uſual length is ſeven inches and a half; it is rather 
more ſlender than the dace, the body is almoſt ſtraight, that of the 
other incurvated ; the color of the ſcales in this is ſilvery, with 
a bluiſh caſt; thoſe of the dace have a yellowiſh or greeniſh 
tinge: the eyes, the ventral and the anal fins in the Graining are 
of a pale color . 

Make a viſit to John Blackburne, Eſq; at his ſeat of Orford, a 
mile from Farrington ; dine and lie there. This gentleman from 


Herbal, 928. 
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his earlieſt life, like another Evelyn, has made his garden the em- 
ploy and amuſement of his leiſure hours; and been moſt ſucceſsful 


in every part he has attempted : in fact he has an univerſal know- + 


ledge in the culture of plants, He was the ſecond in theſe king” 
doms that cultivated the Pine apple: has the beſt fruit and the beſt 
kitchen garden: his collection of hardy exotics is exceedingly 
numerous; and his collection of hot-houſe plants is at leſt equal to 
any private collection in this kingdom. He neglects no branch of 
botany, has the aquatic plants in their proper elements; the rock 
plants on artificial rocks; and you may be here betrayed into a 
bog by attempting to gather thoſe of the moraſs * 

Mrs, Blackburne his daughter extends her ara ſtill farther, 
and adds to her empire another kingdom : not content with the 
botanic, ſhe cauſes North America to be explored for its animals, 
and has formed a Myſeum from the other fide of the Atlantic, as 
pleaſing as it is inſtructive. 

In this houſe is a large family picture of the Aſbtons of Chad- 
derton, conſiſting of a gentleman, his lady, eleven children living 
at that time, and three infants who died in their birth: it was 

inted in the reign of James I. by Tobias Katcliff; but has ſo little 
merit, that I ſhould not have mentioned it, but to add one more 
to Mr. Walpole's liſt of painters. 

Max 19, Paſs through F/imvick, a ſmall village remarkable for 
being the richeſt rectory in England: the living is worth 23001. 
per annum; the Rector is Lord of the Manor, and has a glebe 
of 13001. annual rent : it is fingular that this county, the ſeventh 


* My reſpeaed and venerable friend, after a long and unſpotted life, died 


Dec, 19th, 1786, aged 93s | 
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in ſize in England, has only fixty one pariſhes, whereas Norfolk, 
the next in dimenſions, has no fewer than fix hundred and ſixty. 

In the wall of an old porch before the Rector of Yinwick's 
houſe, is ſafely lodged a bible, placed there by a zealous incum- 
bent, who lived in the days of Oliver Cromwel, in order that at left 
one authentic book might be found, ſhould the fanatics corrupt the 
text, and deſtroy all the orthodox copies. 

On the outſide of the Church is this inſcription, cut in old 
letters: 

Hie locus, Oſwalde, quondam tibi placuit valde; 

Northanumbrorum fueras Rex, nuncque polorum 

Regna tenes, Prato paſſus Marrelds vocato. 

Anno milleno quingentenoque triceno, 

Sclator poſt Chriſium murum renovaverat iſtum : 

Henricus Jabaſſon curatus erat ſimul hic tunc. 
Ofwald was king of Northumberland ; the moſt pious prince of his 
time; and the reſtorer of the chriſtian religion in his dominions ; 
at length, A. D. 640, receiving a defeat near Ofweftry, by Penda, 
pagan king of Mercia, was there flain, his vodg cut in pieces, 
and tuck on poles by way of trophies. 

At Redhank between this place and Neteton the Scats in Auguſt 
1648, after their retreat from Preſtos, made a reſolute ſtand for 
many hours againſt the victorious Cromwel, wha, with great lofs on 
both fides, beat them from their ground; and the next day made 
himſelf maſter of all their remaining infantry, which, with their 
commander Liewenant-general Bayly, furrendered on the bare con- 
dition of quarter . 

| * Muſer field near Ofweſty, 
+ Whitelock, 332. Clarendon, V. 162. 
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Paſs through Netoton, a ſmall butough town : the country flat 
and fertile. On approaching Vigęa, obſerve ſeveral fields quite 
white with thread, bleaching for the manufacture of ſtrong checks 
and coarſe linen, carried on in that town and neighborhood. 

Wiggan is a pretty large town and a burough. It has long been 


noted for manufactures in brafs and pewter, which now give way - 


to that of checks : an ingenious fellow here turns canal coal into 
vaſes, obeliſks, and ſnuff-boxes, and forms excellent blackmoors 
heads out of the ſame material. 

The beſt croſs-bows are alſo made in this town by a perſon, 
who fucceeded his father in the buſineſs ; the laſt coming there 
from Rippon about a century ago. 

In the church is an inſcription in memory of Sir Roper-Brad- 
ſhaigh of Haigh, an eminent loyaliſt in the time of the civil wars: 
and a tomb much defaced of a Sir William Bradſhaigh, and his 


lady Mabel, who lived in the reigns of Edward the II. and III. 


a remarkable hiſtory attends this pair: in the time of the firſt mo- 
narch, he fet out for the holy land in queſt of adventures, and 
left his fair fpouſe at home to pray for his ſucceſs: but after ſome 
years abſence, the lady thinking he made rather too long a ſtay, 
gave her hand to Sir Ofmand Nevil, a Welch knight. At length 
Sir William returns in the garb of a pilgrim; makes himſelf known 
to his Mabel, is acknowledged by her, and ſhe returns to her 
allegiance ; Sir William purſues the innocent invader of his bed, 
overtakes him at Nezwton park, where my unfortunate countryman 
is ſlain. The poor lady being confidered as an acceſſary to his 


death, is condemned to a weekly penance of walking barefoot 
from 
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from the chapel in Haigh-hall, three miles diſtant, to expiate her 
crime, to a croſs near Miggan, at this day called Mabel's croſs. 

Not far from the town is the little river Douglaſs, immortalized 
by the victories of our Arthur * over the Saxons on its banks. 
This ſtream in 1727 was widened, deepened and made navigable 
by locks, almoſt to the mouth of the Ribble : and was among the 
firſt of thoſe projects which have fince been purſued with ſo much 
utility to the inland parts of the kingdom. This canal conveys 
coal to ſupply the north of the county, and even part of Ve 4 
land, and in return brings from thence limeſtone, 

On an eminence about a mile from Wiggan, is Haigh, long he 
ſeat of the Bradſhaiphs, an antient houſe, built at different times, 
the chapel ſuppoſed to be as old as the time of Edward II. in the 
front are the S/anly arms, and beneath them thoſe of the family; 
which in all civil commotions had united with the former, even as 
early as the battle of Boſworth field. | 

In this houſe are ſome excellent pictures: our Saviour with 
his diſciples at Emmaus, by Titian, with the landlord and waiter ; 
a fine attention and welpe is expreſſed 1 in the countenances of the 
diſciples. 

A very fine head of Sir Lionel Tolmach, by 1 Fr. PE Maya. 
wood; ſhort grey hair, a forked .. roſy complexion; a beau- 
tiful viridis ſenectus. 

Eliz. lady Dacres, daughter 4 Paul viſcount Banning, relict of 
Francis lord Dacres, created counteſs of Sheppy for life, by Ch. II. 
in 1680; a head on wood : a blooming countenance, 


* Henry of Huntingdon, 313. 
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A head by Riley, of Sir Jobn Guiſe, great grandfather to the pre- 
ſent baronet: and another of lady Guiſe, by Kneller. 
_ Charks I. in his robes, 

George Villiers duke of Buckingham, in the robes of the garter, 

aſſaſſinated by the gloomy Felton. 
A large equeſtrian picture of Ch. I. a copy after YVandyck. 

His daughter, Mary princeſs of a mother to king 
William. 

Henry Murray, eſquire, gentleman of the bedchamber to Ch. II. 
his daughter was married to Sir Roger Bradſhaigh, the ſecond 
baronet. | 

This neighborhood abounds with that fine ſpecies of coal 
called canal, perhaps candle coal, from its ſerving as cheap light 


for the poor to ſpin by, during the long winter evenings: it 1s 


found in beds of abour three feet in thickneſs; the veins dip one 
yard in twenty; are found at great depths, with a black baſs 


above and below; and are ſubject to the ſame damps fiery and 


ſuffocating as the common coal. It makes the ſweeteſt of fires, 
and the moſt chearful : is very inflammable; and ſo clean, that 
at Haigh-Hall a ſummer-houſe is built with it, which may be en- 
tered without dread of ſoiling the lighteſt cloaths. 

Sir Roger Bradſhaigh, baronet, the laſt of the male line, died 
on September 29th, 1770. On the death of his widow in, 
the ſeat and eſtate fell to Lindſay, Earl of Balcarras, in right of 
his wife Dalrymple, great granddaughter to the third Sir Roger 
Bradſhaigh. Endeavours have been made to impute to this houſe 
the infamous regicide oba Bradſhazw. 

Leaving Viggun, obſerve on the road-fide near the N. end of 
the town, a monument, erected by Alexander Rigby, Eſq; in me- 
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mory of his gallant commander Sir Thomas Tildefly, who was killde 


on this ſpot in the engagement with Lambert, in 1650: a faithful 


domeſtic, ſupporting his dying maſter, was ſhot in that fituation 
bya rebel trooper, who was inſtantly piſtoled by his generous officer, 
who abhorred the barbarity even to an enemy. 

Reach S/andiſh, a village with a very handſome church and 
ſpire ſteeple ; the pillars within ſhew an attempt of the Tuſcan 
order; it was rebuilt in 1584, and chiefly by the aſſiſtance of 
Richard Moodie, Rector of the place, who maintained the work- 
men with meat, at his own coſt, during the time. He was the 


- firſt proteſtant paſtor, conformed and procured the living by the 
ceſfion of the tythes of Standiſbd, probably thinking it better to 


loſe part than all. He lies in effigy on his tomb, dreſſed in his 
franciſtan habit, with an inſcription declarative of his munificence 
towards the church. In front of the tomb are two ſmall pillars 
with ionic capitals, the dawning of the introduction of Grecian archi- 


tecture. 


Here is a handſome tomb of Sir Edward Mrigbtington, Knight, 


| King's counci!: he died 1658, and lies in alabaſter recumbent in 


his gown. A curious memorial of Egzward' Chiſnal, Eſq; of 
Chiſual, who was, during the. civil wars, Colonel of a regiment 


of horſe, and another of foot ; and leſt there ſhould be any doubt, 


the commiſſions are given in full length upon wood. This gentle- 
man had the honor of defending Latham houſe under the command 
of the Heroine the Counteſs of Derby. 

At Mrs. Townley's, at Standiſb-Hall, are ſome few reliques of 
the Arundel collection, particularly eight pieces of glaſs, with the 


labors of Hercules, moſt exquiſitely cut on them. A large filyer 


ſquare, perhaps the pannel of an altar, with a moſt beautiful 
3 relief 
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relief of the reſurrection on it, by P. V. 16053, Two trinkets, 
one a lion, the other a drigon, whoſe bodies are formed of two 
vaſt irregular pearls, 

Make an excurfion four miles on the Weſt, to Holland, a vil- 
lage where formerly had been a priory of Benediflines, founded by 
Robert de Holland, in 1319, out of the collegiate chapel, before 
ſerved by canons regular. Nothing remains at preſent but the 
church, and a few walls. The poſterity of the founder roſe to 
the greateſt honors during ſeveral of the following turbulent 
reigns; but thoſe honors were attended with the greateſt calami- 
ties. Robert himſelf, firſt Secretary to Thomas of HYoodfock, Earl 
of Lancaſter, after betraying his maſter, loſt his head, by the 
rage of the people, in the beginning of the reign of Ede. III. 


His poſterity, many at left of them, were equally unfortunate: - 


Thomas de Holland, Duke of Surry, and Earl of Kent, fell in the 
ſame manner at Cirencefter, by the hands of the townſmen, after 
a raſh inſurrection, in order to reſtore his maſter, Richard II. 


His half brother, John, Duke of Exeter, and Earl of Hunting 


don, underwent the ſame fate, from the hands of the populace at 
Plſþ, in Eſſex, for being engaged in the fame deſign. And his 
grandſon Henry, Duke of Exeter, experienced à fortune as va- 
rious as it was calamitous. He was the greateft ſubject in power 
under Heary VI. and was brother in law to Edw. IV. yet, as 
Comines relates, during the firſt depreſſion of his unhappy maſter, 
he was ſeen a fugitive in Flanders, running barefoot after the 
Duke of Burgundy's coach, to beg an alms: on the laſt attempt 
to replace Henry on the throne, he again appeared in arms at the 
battle of Barnet, fought manfully, and was left for dead in the 
field; a faithful domeſtic gave him aſſiſtance, and conveyed him 
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into ſanctuary; he eſcaped, and was never heard of till his corps 
was found, by ſome unknown accident, floating in the ſea be- 


' tween Dover and Calais“; and thus cloſed the eventful hiſtory of 
this ill-fated line. 


Return thro' this deep tract into the road at Standiſh: 


country from hence to Preflox very good; on the laſt a long = 


ley runs parallel. At a place called Pincock bridge croſs the Yar- 
row, a pretty ſtream, watering a narrow romantic glen, wooded 
on both fides. 

Ride through Halton, a very populous village, near the | 
Ribbl, a fine river, extending thro' a range of very rich mea- 
dows, as far as the pictureſque vale of Cuerden. Croſs the river 
on a bridge of five arches, aſcend a hill, through lanes once deep, 
narrow, and of difficult approach ; where, in 1715, the rebels 
made ſome reſiſtance to the King's forces in the ill-concerted affair 
of that year. 
On the top lies Preſſon, a neat and handſome town, quiet, and 
entirely free from the noiſe of manufactures; and is ſupported by 
paſſengers, or the money ſpent by the numerous gentry that inhabit 
it, It derives its name (according to Camden) from the Priefts or 
Religious that were in old times the principal inhabitants. Here was a 
convent of grey friars or Franciſcans founded by Edmund Earl of 
Lancaſter, fon of Henry III. Robert de Holland abovementioned, 


was a conſiderable benefactor to the place, and was buried here. 


A gentleman of the name of Prefon gave the ground T. Might 

not the town take its name from him? Here was alſo an antient 

hoſpital dedicated to Mary Magdalene, mentioned in 1291 in the 
Lincoln taxation 4. | | 

® Stow, 426, + Stevens's M. 2. 154. 1 Tanner, 234. 
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This place was taken by ſtorm in 1643 by the parlement forces 
under Sir John Seaton, after a moſt gallant defence: It was at that 
time fortified with brick walls *. 

North of this town began the action between that gallant officer 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale, and the parlement forces under Cromwel. 
The former commanded the Eugliſb army that was to act in con- 
junction with the Duke of Hamilion in his unfortunate invaſion in 
July 1648, Langdale gave the infatuated Scot notice of the ap- 


proach of Cromtvel, and in vain adviſing the aſſembling of the whole 


force, his council was loſt, He alone made a ſtand in the fields 


near Preflon for fix hours, unaſſiſted by the Duke, who puſhed the 


march of his troops over the bridge, leaving Sir Marmaduke to be 
overpowered with numbers. 

The walks on the banks above the Ribble command a moſt 
beautiful view of meadows, bounded by delicious rifings; the 
river meandring between till the proſpect cloſes with it's eſtuary. 
Continue here the whole night, and lie at the Black-Bull. | 
 ThesrPzcTAToR has long fince pointed out the knowlege that 
may be collected from figns: it is impoſſible not to remark the 
propriety of the reigning ones of this county : the triple-legs, and 
the eagle-and-child, denote the great poſſeſſions of the Stanlzes in 
theſe parts; the bull, the juſt pre-eminence of it's cattle over other 
counties; and the royal-oak, it's diſtinguiſhed loyalty to it's ſove- 
reign. I am amazed they do not add the Gx acts, for no where 
can be ſeen a more numerous race of beauties among that order, 
who want every advantage to ſet off their native charms, 


Parlement Chronicle, 268, 
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Go over a flat country, with ruſhy fields on each fide; eroſs 
the Broke and the Calder; ſee on the one fide Blazedale fells, and on 
the other Pelling moſs, which ſome years ago made an eruption 
ſimilar to that of Soltay. Croſs the Wier, near Garſtang, on a bridge 
of two arches; about twelve miles lower it ſwells into a fine har- 
bor, whence the provincial proverb, as ſafe as Wizz, Veſſels put 
into it for the ſail-cloth made at Kirkham. | 
Breakfaſt at Garſtang; a ſmall town, remarkable for the fine 
cattle produced in it's neighborhood : a gentleman has refuſed 
30 guineas for a three-year-old cow; has ſold a calf of a month's 
age for 10 guineas, and bulls for 100; and has killed an ox 
weighing 21 ſcore per quarter, exclufive of hide, entrails, &c. 
Bulls alſo have been let out at the rate of 30 guineas the ſea- 
ſon; ſo that well might honeſt Barnaby * celebrate the cattle of 
this place, notwithſtanding the misfortune he met with in one of 
it's great fairs. 

Veni Garſtang, ubi nata 
Sunt armenta fronte lata ; 
Veni Gar/ang, ubi male 
Intrans ferum beſtiale, 
Forte vacillando vico 

Hue et illue cum amico, 


In Juvencæ dorſum rui, 
Cujus cornu læſus fui. 


Abundance of potatoes are raifed about the place, and ſent 
to London, Ireland and Scotland. 


* Better known by the name of drunken Borwady, who lived the beginning of 
the laſt century, and publiſhed his four itineraries in Latin rhyme, 
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Sir Edward Walpole is Lord of this manor, W 
obtained a grant of it from the crown. 

Near the town, on a knowl, is a fingle tower, the poor remains 
of Grenehaugh caſtle: it was built by the firſt Stanley, Earl of Derby, 
to ſecure himſelf in his new poſſeſſions, the forfeited eſtates of the 
Yorkiſts, who did not bear, without reſentment, this uſurpation on 
their property, Among the attainted lands, which were veſted in 
his lordſhip, are reckoned thoſe of Pilkington, Broughton, and 
Motion 

Soon after leaving Garſtang the country grows more barren, 
uneven, or ſlightly hilly. From a common called the Grave have 
a fine view of 

LANCASTER, built of ſtone, and wht on the fide of a hill: 
the caſtle built by Edward III. + forms one great object, the church 
another; and far beyond is an arm of the fea, and the lofty 
mountains of Furneſs and Cumberland. The town is not regular, 
but is well built, and contains numbers of very handſome houſes, 
Every ſtranger muſt admire the front of Mr. Noblz's faced with 
ſtone, naturally figured with views, rivers and mountains, in the 
ſame nature with the pietra imboſcata and ruinata of the Italians. 
The inhabitants are alſo fortunate in having ſome very ingenious 
cabinet-makers ſettled here; who fabricate moſt excellent and 
neat goods at remarkably cheap rates, which they export to London 
and the plantations. Mr. Gillow's warehouſe of theſe manufac- 
tures merits a-viſit. 


0 Leland's Irin. vi. 35. 
+ Vauula Monumenta, &c. publiſhed by the Society of Antiquaries, No. 41. 
It 
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It is a town of much commerce: has fine quays on the river 
Lune, which brings up ſhips of 250 tons burden cloſe to the place. 
Forty or fifty ſhips trade from hence directly to Guinea and the 
Weſt-Indies : others to Norway. Beſides the cabinet goods, ſome 
fail-cloth is manufactured here; and great numbers of candles are 
ex ported to the Me- Indien. Much wheat and barley is imported. 
The cuſtom · houſe is a ſmall but elegant building, with a portico 
ſupported by four ionic pillars, with a beautiful plain pediment: 


each pillar is fifteen feet and a half high, and conſiſts of a ſingle 


ſtone. - There is a double flight of ſteps, a ruſtic ſurbaſe and coins; 
a work that does much credit to Mr. Gillom, the architect. 


I The caſtle is very intire; has a moſt magnificent front, conſiſt- 


ing of two angular towers, and a gateway between; and within is 
a great ſquare tower: the courts of juſtice are held here; and 
here are kept the priſoners of the county, in a ſafe yet airy con- 
finement. The caſtle and town were ſurpriſed and taken immedi- 
ately after the ſtorming of Preſton, by a party ſent from thence 
under the command of Serjeant-major Birch, 

The church is ſeated on an eminence near the caftle, and com- 
mands an extenſive, but not a pleafing view. Within is a mural 
monument in memory of Sir Samuel Eyres, one of the judges of the 
king's bench in the time of King William; and a very pompous in- 
ſcription on the grave-ſtone of Tho. Covell, fix times mayor of the 
town, 48 years keeper of the caſtle, 46 years one of the coroners of 
the county, captain of the freehold land of the hundred of Lonſdale 


on this fide the ſands, &c. &c. died Aug. 1, 1639. 


Ceaſe, ceaſe to mourn, all tears are vain and void, 
He s fled, not dead, diſſolyed, not deſtroyed: 
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In Heay's his ſoul doth reſt, his body here 
Sleeps in this duſt, and his fame every where 
Triumphs: the town, the country, farther forth, 
The land throughout proclaim his noble worth. " 
Speak of a man ſo courteous, 


So free and every way magnanimous; 
That flory told at large here do you ſee 
Epitomized in brief, CovzLL was he. 


This is given as a ſpecimen of an epitaph ſo very extravagant, 
that the living muſt laugh to read; and the deceaſed, was he capable, 
muſt bluſh to hear. 

This was one of the churches reſerved by Henry VIII. as a 8 
tuary after the abolition of that dangerous privilege in the reſt of 
England, 

On the north fide of the church-yard are the remains of an old 
wall, called the wery wall. Camden conjectures it to have taken its 
name from Caerwerid, or the green fortreſs, the Britiſh name of 
Lancaſter : and that it was part of a Roman wall. For my part, 
with Leland, I ſuſpect it to have been part of the encloſure of the 
Priory, a cell of Benedictine monks of St. Martin, at Sees in Frances 
ſuppreſſed by Hex. V. and given to Sion abby. 


The thambles of this town muſt not be omitted : they are built 


in form of a ftreet, at the public expence ; every butcher has his 
ſhop; and his name painted over the door. 

Croſs the Lune, on a handſome bridge of four arches. Since 
J viſited this town there is a new bridge of five arches, built a 
little above the other, which is yet ſtanding, Turn to the left, and 
after four miles riding, reach Heſs-Bank, and at low water croſs 
the arm of the ſea, the Moricambe of Ptolemy, that divides. this 


part of the county from the hundred of Furneſs, a detached tract 


peninſulated by the ſea; lake, or river, a melancholy ride of eleven 
 Vor, II. | E miles: 
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miles; the proſpect on all ſides quite ſavage, high barren hills in- 
dented by the ſea, or dreary wet ſands, rendered more horrible by 


the approach of night, and a tempeſtuous evening, obſcured by the 
driving of black clouds. Beneath the ſhade diſcerned Arnſide tower, 
the property of the Stanlies for ſome centuries. Here the county of 


Weſtmoreland intrudes into the eſtuary, and totally ſeparates the 
hundred of Loynſdale from the reſt of Lancaſhire. Before us was an 
extenſive, but ſhallow ford, formed by the Kent and other rivers, 
now pafſed with trouble by the beating of the waves. 

At the entrance into this water am met by a guide, called here 
the Carter, who is maintained by the public, and obliged in all 
weathers to attend here from ſun rife to ſun ſet, to conduct paſſen- 
gers over, 

Three miles from the ſhore 3 is Cartmel, a ſmall town with moſt 
irregular ſtreets, lying in a vale ſurrounded by high hills. The 
gateway of the monaſtery of regular canons of St. Auſtin, founded in 
1188, by William Mareſchal, Earl of Pembroke, is ſtill ſtanding. 


But this had long been holy ground. Egfrid, King of the Nor- 


thumbrians, who reigned between the years 670 and 685, gave to 
St. Cnthbert all the tract called Carthmell and all the Britains on it, 
and a town called Sudgedluit v. A proof of the length of time 
that the natives of our iſland inhabited this part, 

The church is large, and in form of a croſs ; the length! is 157 
feet: the tranſept 110: the height 37. The ſteeple is moſt ſingu- 
Jar, the tower being a ſquare within a ſquare; the upper part being 
ſet diagonally within the lower. The inſide of the church is hand- 
ſome and ſpacious: the centre ſupported by four large and fine 
cluſtered pillars: the Weſt part more modern than the reſt, and the 
pillars octagonal. The choir beautiful, ſurrounded with ſtalls, 


„ Hit, St. Curbberr in Hiſt. Angl. Script. 1. 69. I 
| | Wnole 
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whoſe tops and pillars are finely carved with foliage, and with the 
inſtraments of the paſſion above, 

On one fide is the tomb ſtone of Miliam de Walton, with a croſs 
on it. He was either firſt or ſecond prior of this place. The 
inſcription is only Hic Facet Frater Wilelmus de Walton Prior de 
Cartmel. 

On the other is a magnificent tomb of a Harrington and his lady, 
both lie recumbent beneath a fine carved and open work arch, 
decorated with variety of ſuperſtitious figures; and on the ſurbaſe 
are groteſque forms of chaunting monks. He lies with his legs 
acroſs, a fign that he had obtained that privilege by the merits of a 
pilgrimage to the Hohland, or a Cruſade. He is ſaid to have been one 
of the Harringtons of Hraſholm tower, his lady a Haddlefion of 
Millam Caſtle. It is probably the effigies of Sir John de Harrington, 
who in 1305, was ſummoned by Ede. I. with numbers of other 
gallant gentlemen, to meet him at Carlife, and attend him on his 


expedition into Scotlang; and was then knighted along with Prince 


Edward, with bathing, and other ſacred ceremonies “. 

The monument erected by Chrifopher Rawlinſon of Carkhall, in 
Cartmel, deſerves mention, being in memory of his grandfather, 
father, and mother. The laſt a Monł, deſcended from a 7bo. Monk 
of Devonſhire, by Frances Plantagenet, daughter and coheir of Ar- 
thur Viſcount Liſle, fon of Edw. IV. and this Chriftopher dying 
without iffue was the laſt male by the mother's fide of that great 
line, 

In a fide chapel is the burial place of the Lozothers ; among other 
monuments is a neat but ſmall one of the late Sir William. 


* Dugdale's Baronage, II. 99. 3 
E 2 als 
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Paſs through ſome fields, a ſtrange mixture of;pafture, rock _ 
ſmall groves. Deſcend a bill to Haller, once the ſeat of the family 
of the Preſſons, fince the property of the Lott bers, and lately that of 
Lord George Cavendiſh : a large irregular houſe, ſeated in a pretty 
park, well wooded ; and on the fide of the houſe is a range of 
low rocky hills, directing the eye to an immenſe chain of lofty 
mountains. 

At Holter are ſeveral * pictures: among the portraits, the 
beautiful, abandoned, vindictive, violent Dutcheſs of Cleveland, 
miſtreſs to Ch. II. by Leh. 

A Mrs, Lawther, by the ſame. 

Admiral Penn, dreſſed in black, with a cravat and. ſaſh, long 
hair, and of a good honeſt countenance. He roſe very early in life 
to the higheſt naval commands; was a captain at twenty one, rear 
admiral of Ireland at twenty-three, general in the firſt Dutch war 
at thirty-two ; diſgraced and impriſoned by Cromzvel, for his unſuc- 
ceſsful attempt on St. Domingo, though he added, in that very expe- 
dition, Jamaica to the kingdom of Great Britain: on the reſtoration, 


commanded under the Duke of Vorb in the ſame ſhip, at the great 


ſea fight of 1665, when the laurels of the firſt day were blaſted 
by the unfortunate inactivity of the ſecond ; for where princes are 
concerned, the truth of miſcarriages ſeldom appears. He ſoon 
after retired from the ſervice, and died at the early age of forty- 
nine. 

The late Sir James 1 ; a character too well known to be 
dwelt on. 

The head of Thomas Wriotbeſh, Earl of 8 the friend of 
Clarendon, and virtuous treaſurer of the firſt years after the reſtoration. 


A very 
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A very fine head of a Prefon ? in black, a ruff, ſhort grey hair, 


round beard. 

A head called that of an Earl Douglaſs, with this inſcription : 
Novit paucos ſecura quies, æt. ſuæ. xxii. A. M.D. xi. On the head a 
black bonnet, countenance good, beard brown, dreſs black. 

A fine head of Yandyck, when young, leaning : by himſelf. 

An old man reading, and a boy, on wood, marked j. w. Stap. 

Two boys at dice, and a woman looking on: a fine piece by 
Morillio. 

St, Francis d Aſize, kneeling, very foe: And variety of other 
good paintings. Among them four by Claude Lorraine. 

Croſs another tract of ſands, three miles in breadth, and am con- 
ducted thro” the ford by another Carter. This officer was originally 
maintained by the priory of Coniſhed; but at the diſſolution the 
King charged himſelf and his ſucceſſors with the payment: fince 
that time it is held by patent of the dutchy of Lancafter, and the 
falary is paid by the receiver-general. Reach 


Utver/ton, a town of about three thouſand ſouls, ſeated near the 


water fide, and is approachable at high water by veffels of a hundred 
and fifty tuns; has a good trade in iron ore, pig and bar iron, bark, 
lime-ftone, oats and - barley, and much beans, which laſt are ſent 
to Leverpool, for the food of the poor enflaved negrors in the Guinea 
trade. Numbers of cattle are alſo ſold out of the neighborhood, bur 
the commerce in general declines ; at preſent there are not above 
ſixty veſſels belonging to the place; formerly about a hundred and 
fifty moſtly let out to freight; but both maſter and failors go now 
to Leverpool for employ. 

Quantities of potatoes are raiſed here; and ſuch is the increaſe 
that 450 buſhels have been got from a fingle acre of ground. Some 
wheat is raiſed in low Furneſs, near the ſea, and in the iſle of Yaliney : 


3 


but 


ULversTos- 


Iron MINES. 


A . 
but the inhabitants of theſe parts have but recently applied them- 
ſelves to huſbandry. Among the manures ſea-ſand and live muſ- 
cles are frequently uſed; but till within theſe twenty years even the 
uſe of dung was ſcarcely known to them. | 

Make an excurſion of four miles to the Weſt, to viſit the great 
iron mines at #/hitrigs: the ore is found in immenſe beds beneath 
two ſtrata, one of pinnel or coarſe gravel, about fifteen yards thick; 
the next is lime-ſtone of twenty yards: the ſtratum of ore is rather 
uncertain in extent, but is from ten to fifteen yards thick, and forty 
in extent; and ſometimes two hundred tuns have been taken up in 
a week. A cubic yard of ore weighs three tuns and a half: the 
common produce of metal is one tun from thirty-five to forty hun- 
dred of ore; but ſome has been ſo rich as to yield a tun of iron from 
twenty ſeven hundred of the mineral. 

The ore lies in vaſt heaps about the mines, ſo as to form perfect 
mountains; is of that ſpecies called by mineralogiſts hzmatites and 
kidney-ore; is red, very greaſy, and defiling. The iron race that 
inhabit the mining villages exhibit a ſtrange appearance: men, 
women and children are perfectly dyed with it, and even innocent 
babes quickly aſſume the bloody complexion of the ſoil. 

The ore is carried on board the ſhips for 128. per tun, each tun 
21 hundred; and the adventurers pay 15. 6d. per tun farm for li- 
berty of raiſing it. It is entirely ſmelted with wood charcoal, but is 
got in ſuch quantities that wood in theſe parts is ſometimes want- 
ing; ſo that charcoal is ſometimes procured from the poor woods of 
Mull, and other of the Hebrides. The port to theſe mines is Barrozw, 
about five miles to the ſouth weſt, 

Theſe mines have been worked above four hundred years ago, as 
appears by the grant of William of Lancaſter, Lord of Kendal, to the 
priory of Coniſbed, in this neighborhood, of the mine of Plumpton, 


probably 
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probably part of the preſent vein ; which he conveys libero introity et 
exitu ad duos equos cum hominibus minam cariandam, &c.* 

The veſtiges of the antient workings are very frequent, and ap- 
parent enough, from the vaſt hollows in the earth wherever they have 
ſunk in. 

From one of the banks 1 a great view of the lower Furneſi, as 
far as appears, a woodleſs tract, and of the iſle of Malucy, ſtretching 
along the coaſt, and forming to it a ſecure counterſcarp from the 
rage of the ſea. At the South end is Peel caſtle, originally built, and 
ſupported by the abby of Furneſi, and garriſoned with ſixty men, as 
a protection againſt the Scots. 

The abby lies oppoſite, and the very ruins evince its former mag- 
nificenceF. It was founded in 1127, by Stephen Earl of Moriton 
of Bologne, afterwards King of England, or rather removed by him 
from Tulket in Aundirneſi. The monks were originally of the order 
of Tironenfians, of the rule of St. Benedict, but afterwards became 
Ciftercians I. 

The little Tarn, or water called Standing Tarn, is within Gee ; it 
is of conſiderable depth, and abounds with pike, roch and eels; alſo 
with large trout; and is remarkable for having no viſible outlet, but 
diſcharges its waters by ſome ſubterraneous paſſage. 

See, towards the North, at a imall diſtance, the hill of Black- 


| Coomb, in Cumberland, often viſible from Flintſhire, and an infallible + 


preſage to us of bad weather. I found from the report of the inha- 
bitants of theſe parts, that the appearance of our country is equally 
ominous to them, and equally unacceptable. 


* Dugdale, II. 425. 
+ Finely _——— i cov 
t Dugdale, I. 704. An excellent and full account of this abby has been lately 
publiſhed, by Mr. Thomas Ves. | 
| - See 
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See Stuart · moor hall, near which Martin Swartz and his Germans © 
encamped in 1487, with Lambert Himmel, in order to collect forces 
in theſe parts, before his attempt to wreſt the crown from Henry 


VII. He was ſupported by Sir Thomas Broughton, - a gentleman of 


this neighborhood, who, eſcaping afterwards from the battle of 
Stoke, like our Owen Glendwr lived many years (when he was ſup- 
poſed to have been ſlain) in great obſcurity, ſupported by his faith- 
ful tenants in Weſtmoreland. 

And in after- times the mehnthely ſpirit of George For, the 


founder of quakerifm, took poſſeſſion of &urtz- moor hall, firſt cap- 


tivating the heart of a widow, the relict of judge Fell, the then inha- 
bitant, moving her congenial ſout to reſign herſelf to him in the 
bonds of matrimony. From thence he ſallied forth, and J truſt, 
unintentionally, gave riſe to a crowd of ſpiritual Quixotes (diſowned 
indeed by his admirers, as his genuine followers) who for a period 
diſturbed mankind with all the extra vagancies that enthuſiaſm could 
invent. | 

Return to Ulverſton, and dine with Mr. Kendal of that place, who 
ſhewed me every civility, In his poſſeſſion ſaw a fingular tripodal 
Jug, found in the neighborhood : it was wide at the bottom, and 
narrow at the top, with a ſpout and handle made of a mixed metal; 


the height of the veſſel was eight inches three quarters, of the feet 


two three quarters. One of the ſame kind was found in the county 
of Doron, in Ireland; yet probably both might be Roman, the laſt 
brought by accident into that kingdom; for Mr. Gordon, tab. 42. 
has given the figure of one carved on the fide of an altar, 

Proceed by Neroland iron furnace; aſcend a high hill, whoſe 


* Antient and preſent State of the county of Down, p. 55. | 
we, very 
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very top, as well as others adjacent, appears well peopled. Deſcend 
to Penny-bridge, or Crakeford, where a ſhip of 150 tons was then 
building. Furnaces abound in theſe parts, and various ſorts of i im- 
plements of huſbandry are made here. 


Keep along a narrow glen on excellent roads, amidſt thick as | 


pices, or bruſh woods of various forts of trees, many of them 

planted expreſsly for the uſe of the furnaces or bloomeries. They 
confiſt chiefly of birch and hazel : not many years ago ſhip loads 
of nuts have been exported from hence, The woods are great 


ornaments to the country, for they creep high up the hills: The 


owners cut them down in equal portions, in the rotation of ſixteen 


years, and raiſe regular revenues out of them; and often ſuperior 


to the rent of their land, for freeholders of fifteen or twenty-five 
pounds per annum, are known to make conſtantly fixty pounds a 


year from their woods. The furnaces for theſe laſt ſixty years have 
brought a great deal of wealth into this country. 

Obſerve that the tops of all the aſh trees were lopped ; and was 
informed that it was done to feed the cattle in Autumn, when the 


graſs was on the decline: the cattle peeling off the bark as a food. 
In Queen Elizabeth's time the inhabitants of Colton and Hau bead 


fells remonſtrated againſt the number of bloomeries then in the coun- 


try, becauſe they conſumed all the loppings and croppings, the ſole 
winter food for their cattle. The people agreed to pay to the Queen 
the rent ſhe received from theſe works, on condition they were ſup- 


preſſed. Theſe rents now called Bloom Smithy, are paid to the crown 


to this day, notwithſtanding the improved ſtate of the country has 


rendered the uſe of the former indulgence needleſs. 


Keep by the fide of the river Crake: near its diſcharge from Conin-. 
Vol. II. 3 | on 
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Aon mere, at a place called Materſoot, lay abundance of flate brought 
down by water from the quarries in the fells: obſerved alſo. great 
heaps of birch beſoms, which are alſo articles for exportation. 

Reach Coninſton or Thurſtain water, a beautiful lake, about ſeven 
meaſured: miles long; and the greateſt breadth three quarters: the 
greateſt depth. from thirty to forty fathoms, At the S, end it is 
narrowed by the projection of ſeveral little headlands running far 
into the water, and forming between them ſeveral pretty bays. A 
little higher up the wideſt part commences: from thence it runs 
quite ſtrait to the end, not incurvated as the maps make it. The 
fiſh of this water are char and pike: a few years ago the firſt were 
ſold for 3s.. 6d. per dozen, but, thanks to the luxury of the times, 
are now raiſed to eight or nine ſhillings, The ſcenery about this. 
lake, which is ſcarcely mentioned, is extremely noble, The E. 
and W. ſides are bounded by high hills often wooded ; but in gene- 
ral compoſed of grey rock, and coarſe vegetation ; much juniper 
creeps along the ſurface, and ſome beautiful hollies are finely inter- 
mixed. At the north weſtern extremity the vaſt mountains called 
Coninſton fells, form a magnificent maſs. In the midſt is a great bo- 
ſom, retiring, inward, which affords great quantities of fine flate. 
The trade in this article has of late been greatly improved, and the 
value of the quarries highly encreaſed : a work that twenty years 
ago did not produce to the landlord forty ſhillings, at preſenc brings 
in annually as many pounds: and the whole quantity at this time 
exported yearly from theſe mountains, is about two thouſand tuns. 

At their feet is a ſmall cultivated tract, filled with good farm 
houſes, and near the water edge is the village and church of 
Conin on. Formerly theſe mountains yielded copper; but of late 

the 
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the works have been neglected on account of the poverty of the 

ore, . ö 

Leave the ſides of the Take, and aſcend à ſteep hill, ſurrounded 
with woods. From the ſummit have a fine view of the lake, the 
ſtupendous fells, and a winding chaſm beneath ſome black and 
ſerrated mountains. 
| The fields in thoſe parts are often Fenced with tows of great 
fates ; which no hotſes will attempt leaping, See at a diftance a 
piece of M under mere, and that of Faſithwaite ; deſcend the hill, 
and ſoon reach the ſmall town of Hawkfhead, ſeated in à fertile 
bottom, In the church is an altar tomb, with the effigies of 
William Sandys, and Margaret his wife, moſt rudely cut in flotte, 
and done by order of his ſon Ecbin, Archbiſhop of York, who 
was born in a ſmall houſe in this neighborhood. Round the tomb 
is this inſcription : | 


Conditur hoc tumulo, Guilielmus Sandes et uxor, 
. © Cai Margareta nomen et omen erat. 

Atmiger ille fuit percharus regibus olim, 
ma fed exemplar religionis erat. 

Conjugii fuerint quali ſorte beati. 
Felices opibus, ſtemmale, prole, fide. 

Quos amor et pietas læto conjunxit eodem: 
Hos ſub ſpe vitz continet ifte lapis. 

Leave Harwkſhead, and ride by the fide of Urfvick mere, about 
two miles long, -and three-quarters broad; oh each fide orna- 
mented with a pretty elevated peninſula, jutting far into the water. 
Its fiſh are perch, called here bafs, pike, eels, but no trout. The 
eels deſcend in multitudes through the river that flows from this 
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mere into Minander, beginning their migration with che firſt floods 
after midſummer; and ceaſe on the firſt ſnows. The inhabitants 
of the country” take great numbers in wheels at that ſeaſon; when 


it is their opinion that the eels are going into che ſalt water: and 


that they return in ſpring. 
The roads are excellent amidſt fine woods with grey rocks 


patched with moſs riſing above. In one place obſerved a Holly 


park, a tract preſerved entirely for ſheep, who are fed in winter 
| with the croppings. Wild cats inhabit in too great plenty — 
| woods and rocks. 


The Lichen Tartareus, or ſtone rag, as it is called here, incruſts 
moſt of the ſtones: is gathered for the uſe of dyers by the Pea- 
fants, who ſell it at a penny per pound, and can colle& two ſtone 
weight of it in a day. 

Reach Graithwaite, the ſeat of Mr. Sandys ; ; and from the cars 


craig, an eminence near the houſe, have an extenſive view up and 


down the water of Winander, for feveral miles. The variety of 
beautiful bays that indent the ſhore; the fine wooded rifings that 
bound each fide; and the northern termination of lofty fells 
patched with ſnow, compole a ſcene the moſt piQureſque that can 
be imagined. 

See on the plain part of theſe hills numbers of ſpringes for 
woodcocks, laid between tufts of heath, with avenues of ſmall 
ſtones on each fide to direct theſe fooliſh birds into the ſnares, 
for they will not hop over the pebbles. Multitudes are taken in 


this manner in the open weather; and ſold on the ſpot for ſix- 


teen pence or twenty pence a couple (about 20 years ago at fix- 
| pence 
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pence or ſeven. pence) and ſent to the all · devouring capital, by 
the Kendal ſtage. 

After breakfaſt, take boat at a little neighboring n and 
have a moſt advantageous view of this beautiful lake, being fa- 
vored with a calm day and fine ſky. The length of- this water 
is about twelve miles; the breadth about a mile; for the width is 
unequal-from the multitude of pretty bays, that give ſuch an ele- 
gant ſinuoſity to its ſhores, eſpecially thoſe on the eaſt; or the 
Weftmoreland fide. The horns of. theſe little ports project far, 
and are fincly wooded ; as are all the leſſer hills chat ſkirt the 


water, 


At a diſtance is another ſeries of hills, lofty, tude, grey tid | 


moſſy; and above them ſoar the immenſe heights of the fells of 
Coninfton, the mountains of Yrynoſe and Hard-knot,' and the conic 
points of Langden tells; all except the firſt in Cumberland. 

The waters are. diſcharged out of the South end, at Nerwby- 
bridge, with a rapid precipitous current, then aſſume the name 
of Leven, and after a courſe of two miles fall into the eftuary 
called the Leven ſands. The depth of this lake is various, from 
four yards and a balf to ſeventy-four, and, excepting near the 
ſides, the bottom is entirely rocky: in ſome places are vaſt ſub- 
aqueous precipices, the rock falling at once perpendicular, for the 
depth of twenty-yards, within forty of the ſhore; and the fame 
depth is preſerved acroſs the channel. The fall of the Leven, 
from the lake to high water mark, is ninety feet; the deepeſt part 
of the lake a hundred and thirty-two beneath that point. 

The boatmen directed their courſe Northward, and brought us 
by the heathy iſle of Lingholm, and the far projecting cape of 
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Ratolinſon's Nab, On the left hand obſerve the termination of 
Lancaſhire, juſt South ot the Stor, a great promontory in Yet- 
. moreland; all the remaining Weftern fide is clamed by the firſt ; 
but Weftmoreland bounds the reſt, ſo has the We clame to call 
itſelf owner of this ſuperb water. 

On doubling the Stor a new expanſe W before us; left the 
little iſle of Crowholme on the right, traverſed the lake towards 
ihe horſe ferry, and a little beyond, the great Holme of thirty 


acres crofles the water, and conceals the reſt. This delicious iſle 


is bleſt with a rich paſturage, 1s adorned with a Ry oy and 
has on it a good houſe. 

It has been the fortune of this beautiful retreat offen to change 
maſters: the flattering hopes of the charms of retirement have 
miſled: ſeveral to purchaſe it from the laſt cheated owner, who 
after a little time diſcovered, that a conſtant enjoyment of the 
tame objects, delightful as they were, ſoon ſatiated. There muſt 
be ſomething more than external charms to make a retreat from 
the world long endurable; the qualifications requiſite fall to the 
ſhare of a very few; without them diſguſt and wearineſs will ſoon 
invade their privacy, notwithſtanding they courted it with all the 
paſſion and all the romance with which the poet did his miſ- 
treſs . 

Sic ego ſecretis LAS ben vivere ſylvis, 
Qua nulla humano fit via trita pede, 
Tu mihi curarum requies, tu note vel atra 
Lumen, et in ſolis tu mihi turbalocis, 
* Tibullut ir. 13, 9- 
7 | From 
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From this iſland began a new and broader extent of water, bounded 
on the Weſt by the bold and lofty face of a ſteep hill, patched 
with the deep green of vaſt yews and hollies, that embelliſhed 
its naked ſlope. This expanſe is varied with ſeveral very pretty 


iſles, ſome bare, others juſt appear above water, tufted with trees: 


on the North-Eaſt fide is the appearance of much cultivation; a 


tract near the village of Boulneſi falls gently. to the water edge, 


and riſes again far up a high and large mountain, beyond which 
is a grand ſkreen of others, the pointed heads of Troutbeck fells, 


the vaſt, rounded maſs. of Fairfield, and the ſtill higher ſummit of 


Ryadal. | 
Land, and dine in | 


WESTMORELAN D, 


at Boulueſi, antiently called Miuander, giving name to che lake; and 


am here treated with moſt delicate trout and perch, the fiſh of this 


water. The charr is found here in great plenty, and of a fize ſu- 


perior to thoſe in Wales. They ſpawn about Michaelmas, in the river! 
Brathay, which, with the Rost hay are the great feeds of the lake, 
preferring the rocky bottom of the former to the gravelly bottom 


of the other. The. fiſhermen diſtinguiſh two varieties, the caſe» 
charr and the gelt-charr, 1. e. a fiſh which had not ſpawned the 
laſt ſeaſon, and eſteemed by them the more delicate: this ſpauns 
from the beginning of Jauuany to the end of March, and never 


aſcends the river, but ſelects for that purpoſe the moſt gravelly 
parts of the lake, and that which abounds moſt with ſprings 
It 
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It is taken in greateſt plenty from the end of September to the 
end of November, but at other times is very rarely met with. 

The monks of the abby of Furneſs had a grant from William 
of Lancafter, privileging them to fiſh on this water with one 
boat and twenty nets; but in caſe any of the ſervants belonging 
to the abby, and ſo employed, miſbehaved themſelves, they 
were to be chaſtiſed by the Lord of the water; and in caſe they 
refuſed to ſubmit, the abbot was bound to diſcharge them, and 
make them forfeit their wages for their delinquency “. 

Remount my horſe, and continue my journey along the ſides 
of the lake, and from an eminence about half a mile N. of the 
village of Boulneſs, have a fine view of the water and all it's 
windings ; and obſerve that the laſt bend points very far to the 
Wet, | 

On advancing towards the end have an auguſt proſpect of ho 
whole range of theſe Northern apennines, exhibiting all the variety 
of grandeur in the uniform immenſe maſs, the conic ſummit, the 
broken ridge, and the overhanging crag, with the deep chaſm-like 
paſſages far winding along their baſes, rendered more horrible by 
the blackening ſhade of the rocks. 1 

Among the birds which poſſeſs this exalted tract, the eagles 
are the firſt in rank: they breed in many places. If one is killed, 
the other gets a new mate, and retains it's antient aery. Thoſe 
who take their neſts ſind in them remains of great numbers of moor 
game : they are beſides very pernicious to the heronries: it is re- 
marked, in the laying ſeaſon of the herons, when the eagles terrify 
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them from their neſts, that crows, watching the opportunity, will 
ſteal away their eggs. 

| The red deer which ſtill run wild in Martindale foreſt, ſome- 
rimes ſtraggled into thoſe parts. 

Reach Amblefide, a ſmall town above the extremity of the lake: 
the inhabitants of theſe parts are very induftrious; are much em- 
ployed in knitting ſtockings for Kendal market ; in ſpinning wool- 
len yarn, and in making thread to weave their linſies. The coun- 
tenances of the people begin to alter ; eſpecially in the tender 
fex ; the face begins to ſquare, and the cheek bone begins to riſe, 
as if ſymptomatic of my approaching towards North Britain. 

Below Amblefide, in a meadow near the river Brathay, is a Ro. 
man camp, the ſuppoſed Di#is of the Notitia, where coins, bricks, 
&c, have been often found. The outline of the work is ſtill vi- 
fible, and its extent is four hundred feet one way, and three hun- 
dred the other: it was the ſtation of part of the cohort of the 
Numerus Nerviorum Ditienum, and placed very conveniently to 
command ſeveral paſſes. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Amblefide, ſee Rydal- hall, the houſe of 
Sir Michael le Fleming, placed in a molt magnificent ſituation; hav- 
ing the lake full in front, a rich intervening fore-ground ; and on 
each fide a ſtupendous guard of mountains. This family have 
been fixed in the north ever fince the conqueſt, and became owners 
of Rydal-hall by a marriage with one of the cobeireſſes, daughter 
of Sir Jobn de Lancgfter, in the time of Hex, IV. 

Storkgill force, near Ambleſide, and two caſcades near Rydal hall, 
deſerve a viſit from the traveller. 


Near the houſe is a lofty rocky brae, cloathed wich multitudes 


of gigantic yews and hollies, that from their ſize and antiquity, 
Vor. II. | G give 
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give it a moſt venerable appearance ; and not far from its foot is. 
Nadal water, about a mile long. beautified with little iſles. 

Go through Rydal paſs, or, in the dialect of the country, Rydal 
bares, or gullet. Ride through Graſs-mere, a fertile vale with a 
lake cloſed at the end by a noble pyramidal mountain, called Helm- 
crag, with a rude and broken top ſingularly grand “. 

On a high paſs between the bills, obſerve a large Carnedd called 
Dunmail Mrays ſtones, collected in memory of a defeat, A. D. 946. 
given to a petty king of Cumberland, of that name, by Edmund I. 


who with the uſual barbarity of the times, put out the eyes of his 


two ſons, and gave his country to Malcolm, king of Scotland, on 
condition he preſerved in peace the northern parts of England. 
The deſcent from hence to the vale of Keſwick, nine miles. 
Near this place enter | 


CUMBERLAN D, 


having on the left the long extended front of Helvellin fells, Moſt 


of the hills in theſe parts are fine ſheep walks, ſmooth and well 
turfed, The ſheep are ſmall, but the mutton exquiſitely taſted, 
being ſeldom killed before it is fix or ſeven years old. The wool 
is coarſe, but manufactured into ordinary carpets and blankets. 


No goats are kept here on account of the Gamage * would do | 
to the woods. 4 
Arrive within fight of Thirl-water, a moſt beautiful but narrow 


lake, filling the bottom of a long dale for near four miles. From 


an eminence near Dale- bead houſe, have a pictureſque view over 


great part of its extent. About the middle, the land for above 


® My idea of this and 3 in this part is improved by a very 
good W made in 1790 by my ingenious friend Paul Panton, Eſq. jun. Op 
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Aiden perde, appresches and contradts the vater , * 
of a lintle river, over whiehwis a tue pine bridge ; ant bebind 
that the water inſtantly reſumes the former breadth. 7 


intd'a deep and miſty vale (called tie vale of St. Jobn,) M time 


appearing bottomleſs, and winding far amidſt the mountains, dark- 7 
ened by their — and the thick clouds that W — 
ſummms, 


In the eourſe of: ihe bert viſit, under the guidanes ¶ Doc- 
tor Browntigg (che firſt diſcoverer) a fine piece of antiquity of 
that kind which is attributed to the Druid. An arrangement of 
great ſtones tending to an oval figure, is to be ſeen near the road 
fide, about a mile and a half from Keſwick, on the ſummit of a 
pretty broad and high hill, in an arable field called Caftle. The 
area is thirty- four yards from north to ſouth, and near thirty 
| from eaſt to wefty-but many of the ſtories" are fallen down, ſome 
inward, others outward : according to the plan, they are at pre- 
ſent forty in number. At the north end, are two much larger 


chan the reſt, ſtanding five feet and a half above the foil: be- 


rween theſe may be ſuppoſed to have been tte principal entrance; 
oppoſite to it, on the S. fide, are others of nearly the ſame height ; 


and on the eaſt is one near ſeven feet high. But what diſtin- 
guiſhes this from all other Drzidical remains of this nature, is a 
rectangular receſs on the eaſt fide of the area, formed of greg 


ſtones, like thoſe of the oval. Theſe ſtructures are conſidered in 


general to have been temples, or places of worſhip : the receſs 


here mentionediſtems to have been allotted for the Druids, the 
prieſts of the place a ſort of Holy of Holies, where theꝝ met ſe- 
parated from the ran to perform their rites, their divinations, 

9 G 2. _ > * * or 
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Regaining the road, have a ſtrange and horrible view downwards, 
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or to fit in council, to determine on controverſies, to compromiſe 


all differences about limits of land, or about inheritances, or for 


the tryal of the greater criminals * ; the Druids. poſſeſſing both 
the office of prieſt and judge. The cauſe that this receſs was 
placed on the eaſt fide, ſeems to ariſe from the reſpe& paid by 
the antient natives of this iſle to that beneficent luminary the ſun, 


not originally an idolatrous reſpect, hut merely as a ſymbol of the 
_ glorious all-ſeeing Being, its great Creator. 


In the ſame plate with theſe Druidical remains, is engraven a ſpe- 
cies of fibula cut out of a flat piece of ſilver, of a form better to be 
expreſſed by the figure than words. Its breadth is, from one exte- 
rior {ide to the other, four inches. This was diſcovered lodged in 
the mud, on deepening a fiſh-pond in Brayton Park in Cumberland, the 
ſeat of Sir Wilfrid Lawſon, and communicated to me by Doctor 
Brownrigg. With it was found a large filver hook of two ounces 


weight. The length of the ſhank from the top to the curya- 


ture at bottom, four inches and three eights. The hook not fo 


long. 


Arrive near the Elyſium of the North, the vale of Kefeoich, a 
circuit between land and water of about twenty miles. From an 


eminence above, ccmmanc a fine bird's eye view of the whole of 
the broad fertile plain, the town of Kefevich, the white church of 
Crofwhaite, the boaſted lake of Derwentwater, and the beginning 
of that of Baſſenthwaite, with a full fight of the vaſt circumja- 
cent mountains that guard this delicious ſpot. | 

Dine at Keftoich, a ſmall market town: where, and in the 
neighborhood, are manufaures of carpets, flannels, linfies and 


* Caf. de Bello Gal. bb, vi. 
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yarn: the laſt ſold to people from Cockermouth, who come for it 
every market day. | 

Take boat on the celebrated lake of Derwentwater. The form 
is irregular, extending from North to South, about three miles 
and a half; the breadth one and a half. The greateſt depth is 
twenty feet in a channel, running from end to end, probably 
formed by the river Derwent, which paſſes through, and gives name 
to the lake, The name is taken from Derwen an oak, probably 
beſtowed on it by the Cumbrian-Britons from the plenty of that 
timber on its banks and thoſe of the lake. 

The views on every fide are very different: here all the poſſible 
variety of Mpine ſcenery is exhibited, with all the horror of pre- 
cipice, broken crag, or over-hanging rock, or infulated pyrami- 
dal hills, contraſted with others whoſe ſmooth and verdant fides, 
ſwelling into aerial heights, at once pleaſe and ſurprize the eye, 

The two extremities of the lake afford moſt diſcordant pro- 
ſpects: the Southern is a compoſition of all that is horrible; an 
immenſe chaſm opens in the midſt, whoſe entrance is divided by 
a rude conic hill, once topt with a caſtle, the habitation of the 
tyrant of the rocks; beyond, a ſeries of broken mountanous crags, 
now patched with ſnow, ſoar one above the other, overſhadow- 
ing the dark vinding deeps of Borrozodale. In theſe black re- 
_ ceſſes are lodged variety of minerals, the origin of evil by their 
abuſe, and placed by nature, not remote from the fountain of it. 

Itum ek in viſcera terræ, 


"Quaſque recondiderat ſgiiſue removerat umbris, 
Effodiuntur opes. 


But the oppoſite or northern view is in all reſpects a firong and 
| beautiful 
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ee evotraſt : Shiddow fliews its wth baſe, and 1 | 
that part of the vale, riſes gently to a height that finks.the 24 | 
boring hills; opens a pleaſing front, ſmooth anch verdznt, ſmil- 
ing over the country like a gentle genetots lend while the feln 
of Borrowdale frown on it like a hardened tyrant,” Skiddaw is co 
vered with graſs to within half a mile of the ſummit g after which ĩt 
| becomes ſtony. The view from the top extends notthward-over 
Solway firth and various of the Scottiſb mountains; to he en 
the ſea and the iſle of Mas; while the interjaceut \country exbi- 
bits a flatter variety, no bad contraſt to the tude and exalted” , 
of Borrowdak : finally, to the eaſt appear the dreary mountains N 
Weſtmoreland, leſs intereſting than the reſt of the ſcenery. 

Each boundary of the lake ſeems to take patt with- 1 ext 0 
mities, and emulates their appearance: the ſouthern vanes” 
rocks of different forms, from the tremendous precipices'<f the 
Lady's-Lzap, the broken front of the Falcon . Neff, to the more 
diſtant concave curvature of Zowdore, an extent of precipitoiis 
rock, with trees vegetating from the numerous pu and 29 | 
foam of a cataract precipitating amidſt. 

The entrance into Borrotodale divides the rei «ad the NE IA 
fide alters into milder forms; a ſalt ſpring, onet the property of 
the monks of Furneſs, trickles along the ſhore; hills (the relorc 
of ſhepherds) with downy fronts, and lofty: ſuromits, _ 
with woods cloathing their baſes, even to the water's edge. 

Not far from hence the environs appear to the aa 55 
the lake to the greateſt advantage, for on every fide mountains 
cloſe the proſpect, and form an amphi-rheatre almoft-matchieſs. 

. Toch-Lomond i in Scotland, and Lough: Lene in 8 are pow- 
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erful rivals to the lake in queſtion : was a native of either of thoſe 
kingdoms to demand my opinion of their reſpe&ive beauties, 1 
muſt anſwer as the ſubtile Melvil did the vain Elizabeth: That ſbe 


as the faireſt perſon in ExGLanD ; and mine the fair in Scor- 


LAND. | 

The iſles that decorate this water are few, but finely diſpoſed, and 
very diſtinct; riſe with gentle and regular curvatures above the 
ſurface, conſiſt of verdant turf, or are planted with various trees. 
The principal is the Lord's iſland, about five acres, where the Rad- 
cliffe family had ſome time its reſidence ; and from this lake took the 
title of Derwentzwater. The laſt ill-fated Earl loft his life and for- 
tune by the rebellion of 1715; and his eſtate, now amounting to 
twenty thouſand pounds per annum (the mines included) is veſted 
in truſtees for the ſupport of Greenwich hoſpital. 

St. Herbert's iſle was noted for the reſidence of that ſaint, the 
boſom friend of St. Cuthbert, who wiſhed, nd obtained his wiſh 
of departing this life on the ſame day, hour and minute, with that 
holy man. | | | 

The water oſ Derwentwater is ſubject to violent agitations, and 
often without any apparent cauſe, as was the cafe this day; the 
weather was calm, yet the waves ran a great height, and the boat 
was toffed violently with what is called a bottom-wind. 

This lake gave name to the antient family, de Derwentwater, 
before the time of Edward I. By the marriage of Margaret, only 
daughter of Sir John de Derwentwater, in the reign of Henry VI. to 
Sir Nicholas Radeliſſe, of Dilſlon in Northumberland, Sir Francis, one 
of his deſcendants, was created by James II. Earl of Derwentwater ; 
a title extin& in 1715, by the unhappy end of his fon James. 

3 | | Went 
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Went to Croſihwaite church; obſerved a monument of Sir Jobn 
Radcliff, and dame Alice his wife, with their effigies on ſmall braſs 
plates: the inſcription is in the ſtyle of the times, Of your charity 
pray for the ſoule of Sir John Radcliff, knight, and for the ſoule of 
dame Alice his wife, which Sir John died the 24. day of February, 
A. D. 1527, on whoſe ſoule the Lord have mercy. Here are alſo two 
recumbent alabaſter figures of a man and a woman; he in a gown, 
with a purſe at his girdle. 

This is the church to Keſwick, and has five chapels belonging to it, 
The livings of this county have been of late years much improved 
by Queen Anne's bounty, and there are none of leſs value than 


thirty pounds a year. It is not very long ſince the miniſter's ſtipend 


was five pound per annum, a gooſe-graſs, or the right of commoning 
his gooſe; a whittle-gait, or the valuable privilege of uſing his knife 
for a week at a time at any table in the pariſh; and laſtly, a hardened 


fart, i. e. a ſhirt of coarſe linnen. 


Saw, at Doctor Brownrigg's, of Ormathwaite, whoſe poſ pitality I 
experienced for two days, great variety of the ores of Borrotpdale, 
ſuch as lead, common and fibrous, black-jack, and black-lead or wad. 
The laſt is found in greater quantities and purity in thoſe mountains 


than in other parts of the world. Is the property of a few gentle- 


men, who, leſt the markets ſhould be glutted, open the mine only 
once in ſeven years, then cauſe it to be filled and otherwiſe ſecured 
from the depredations of the neighboring miners, who will run any 
riſque to procure ſo valuable an article, for the beſt ſells from eight 


to twelve ſhillings a pound. The legiſlature hath alſo guarded their 
property by making the robbery, felony. 


It is of great uſe in making pencils, black lead crucibles for 
fuſing of metals, for caſting of bombs and cannon-balls, cleaning 
| | 8 | arms, 
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arms for glazing of earthen-ware ; and ſome aſſert that it may be 
uſed medicinally to eaſe the pains of gravel, ſtone, ſtranguary, and 
colick : it has been ſuppoſed, but without foundation, to have been 
the melanteria and puigitis of Dioſcorides: Dr. Merret calls it Nigrica 
fabrilis, and the people of the country, killow and wad, from the co- 
loring quality; killow, or collow, ſigniy ing the dirt of coal, and wad 
ſeems derived from woad, a decp dying plant *. 

Till of late years, the ſuperſtition of the Bel-tein was kept up in 
theſe parts, and in this rural ſacrifice it was cuſtomary for the per- 
formers to bring with them boughs of the mountain aſh, 

Continue my journey; paſs along the vale of Keſevick, and 
keep above Baſſenthwaite water, at a {mall cultivated diſtance from 
it: this lake is a fine expanſe of four miles in length, bounded on 
one fide by high hills, wooded in many places to their bottoms; on 
the other fide by fields and the ſkirts of iu . 

Between the lakes of Dermwentwater and Baſſenthwaite is a road 

which leads through the valley of Newlands to Butter mere and 
Crommach water, two {mall lakes of extraordinary and romantic 
wildneſs. The cataract of Scale force near the laft, has great 
peculiarity, The report of my frieud is ſo warm in the praiſes 
of the ſcenery of theſe lakes, that I regret greatly the loſs of what 
I ſhould have fo fully enjoyed. 

Marks of the plough appear on the tops of many of the hills. 
Tradition fays, that in the reign of King John, the Pope curſed all 
the lower grounds, and thus obliged the inhabitants to make the 
hills arable : but I rather believe that John himſelf drove them to 
this cruel neceſſity, for out of reſentment to their declining to follow 


„I. s. Letter of Biſhop Nicho//on to Doftor Weodward, Aug, 5, 1713+ = 
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his ſtandards to the borders of Scorland, he cut down their hedges, 
levelledthe ditches, and gave alt the cultivated tracts of the North 
to the beaſts of chace, on his return from his expedition. 

From Mr. Spedyw's of Armethzwaite, at the lower extremity of the 
lake, have a fine view of the whole. Near this place the Derwent 
quits the lake, paſſing under Ozze bridge, conſiſting of three arches. 
Salmons come up the river from the fea about Michaelmas, and force 
their way through both lakes as far as Borrowdale, They had lately 
been on their return, but the water near the bridge proving too ſhal- 
low to permit them to-proceed, they were taken by dozens, in very 
bad order, in the nets that were drawing for trout at the end of the 
lake. | | | | 
On a hill near this ſpot is a circular Britiſb entrenchment; and 1 
was told of others of a ſquare form, at a few miles diſtance, at the 
foot of Caermote; I ſuppoſe Roman. 

The country now begins to lower, ceaſes to be mountanous, but 
ſwells into extenſive rifings. Ride near the Derwent, and paſs 
through the hamlets of 1}, Blincraik and Redmain; in a few places 
wooded, but geverally naked, badly cultivated, and incloſed with 
ſtone walls. Reach Bridekirk, a village with a ſmall church, noted 
for an antient font, found at Papcaſtle, with an inſcription explained 
by the learned Prelate Nicholſon, in Camder's Britannia, and engraven 
in the ſecond volume of the works of the ſociety of antiquaries. 
The height is two feet and an inch; the form ſquare ; on each ſide 
are different ſculptures; on one a croſs, on another a two-headed 
monſter, with a triple flower falling from one common ſtem, hang- 
ing from its mouth: beneath is a perſon, St. Jobn Baptiſt, performing 
the office of baptiſm by the immerſion of a child, our Saviour: and 
above the child is a (now) imperfe& dove; on a third fide is a ſort 
of centaur, attacked by a bird and ſome animal; and underthem the 
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angel driving our firſt father out of Een, while Eve clings cloſe to 


the tree of life. 
And on the fourth fide two birds, with ſome ornaments and figures 


beneath; and the inſcription in runic characters thus . 
by the Biſhop: 

Er Ex xk ARD han men egroflen, and to dis men red wer Taner men 
Brogten. That is to ſay, s 

Here Erkard was converted, and to this man's example were the 
Danes brought. 

It is certain that the inſcription was cut in memory of thisremark- 
able event; but whether the font was made expreſsly on the occa- 
fron, or whether it was not of much more antient date (as the anti- 
quary ſuppoſes) and the inſcription put on at the time of this con- 
verſion, appears to me at this period very uncertain. 

Paſs, not far from Bridekirk, through the village of Papcaſtles 
once a Roman ſtation, conjectured by Mr. Horſley to have been 
the Derventione of the geographer of Ravenna; where many mo- 
numents of antiquity have been found. In a field on the left, 
on deſcending into the village, are the remains of ſome dikes. 
Reach 

CocxERMOUTH,alarge town with es ſtreets, irregularly built, 
waſhed by the Derwent on the weſtern fide, and divided in two 
by the Cocker, and the parts connected by a bridge of a ſingle 
arch, The number of inhabitants are between three. and four 
thouſand : the manufactures are ſhalloons, worſted ſtockings and 
hats; the laſt exported from Glaſgow to the Weft-Tadies. It is a 
-borough town, and the right of voting is veſted by burgeſs tenure 
in certain houſes : this is alſo the town where the county elections 
are made, | 


The caſtle is ſeated on an artificial mount, on a bank above the 
RS Derwent : 
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Derwent : is ſquare, and is ſtrengthened with ſeveral ſquare towers: 
on each ſide of the inner gate are two deep dungeons, capable of 
holding fifty perſons in either; are vaulted at top, and have only a 
ſmall opening in order to lower through it the unhappy priſoners 
into this dire priſon; and on the outſide of each is a narrow ſlit with 
a flope from it; and down this were fhot the proviſions allotted to 


the wretched inhabitants. In the feudal times death and captivity 


were almoſt ſynonymous; but the firſt was certainly preferable ; 
which may be one cauſe why the battles of antient days were fo 
bloody. 

- This caſtle was founded by Waldof, firſt lord of Alerdale, and 
ſon of Goſpatrick, earl of Northumberland, cotemporary with William 
the conqueror ; Waliof refided firſt at Papcafile, which he after- 
wards demoliſhed, and with the materials built that at Cockermouth, 
where he and his poſterity long refided ; but ſeveral arms over the 
gateway, which Camden ſays are thoſe of the Multons, Humfranvilles, 
Lucies and Percies, evince it to have been in later times in thoſe fa- 
milies. It appears that it was firſt granted by Ede. II. to Anthony 
de Lucie, fon of Thomas de Multon, who had affumed that name by 
reaſon that his mother was daughter and coheireſs to Richard de 
Lucie; and afterwards, by marriages, this caſtle and its honors de- 
ſcended to the Hamſranvilles, and finally to the Percies . In 1648 it 
was garriſoned for the King; and being befieged and taken by the 


rebels, was burnt, and never afterwards repaired. 


Purſue my journey for about four or five miles along a tolerably 
fertile country; and then arrive amidſt the collieries : croſs ſome 
barren heaths, with incloſed land on each fide, deſtitute both of 
hedges and woods. Paſs through Diſſinton, a long and dirty town, 


* Dugdalt's Baronage, I. 564, &c. 2 
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and ſoon after, from a great height, at once come in fight of 
WHITEHAVEN, | 
and ſee the whole at a ſingle glaunce, ſeated in a hollow open to the 
fea on the north. It lies in the pariſh of St, Bees, The vaſt pro- 
montory called the Barugh or St. Bees head, noted for the great 
reſort of birds*, appears four miles to the ſouth; and in days of old, 
ſtill more noted for its patroneſs St. Bega, who tamed fierce bulls, and 
brought down deep ſnows at midſummer. - 

The town is in a manner a new creation, for the old editions of 
Camden make no mention of it; yet the name is in Saxtor's maps, its 
cliffs being known to ſeamen, and from their color Camden derives 
the name. The riſe of the place is owing to the collieries, improv- 
ed and encouraged by the family of the Lowthers, to their great 
emolument. About a hundred years ago there was not one houſe 
here, except Sir Jobn Lowther's, and two others, and only three 
ſmall veſſels: and for the next forty years, the number of houſes 
encreaſed to about twenty, At this time the town may boaſt of 
being one of the handſomeſt in the north of England, built of ſtone, 
and the ſtreets pointing ſtrait to the harbour, with others croſſing 
them at right angles. It is as populous as it is elegant, containing 


twelve thouſand inhabitants, and has a hundred and ninety great 


ſhips belonging to it, moſtly employed in the coal trade. 
In 1566 there were only twelve ſmell ſhips under eighty tons, 
and a hundred and ninety eight mariners in the whole county . 
The tobacco trade is much declined: formerly about twenty 
thouſand hogſheads were annually imported from Virginia; now 


* Burns Hiſt. Cumberland. II. 42. 
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ſcarcea fourth of that number; Glaſgoꝛ having ſtolen that branch: 
but to make amends, another is carried on to the Mſ- Indies, where 
hats, printed linens, hams, &c. are ſent. The laſt week was a me- 
lancholy and pernicious exportation of a hundred and fifty natives 
of Great Britain, forced from their natal foil, the low lands of Scor- 
land, by the riſe of 2 75 to ſeek an aſylum on the other wn of the 
Atlantic. 

The improvements in FO adjacent lands keep pace with thoſe in 
the town: the Brain iy eſtate forty years ago was ſet for as many 
pounds: at preſent, by dint of good huſbandry, eſpecially liming, 


is encreaſed to five hundred and ſeventy- one. 


In the town are three churches or chapels : St. Famer's is elegantly | 
fitted up, and has a handſome gallery, which, with the roof, is ſup- 
ported by moſt beautiful ranges of pillars. Befides, is a prefbyterian 
meeting, one of ſeceders, of anabaptiſts, and quakers. 

The workhouſe is thinly inhabited ; for few of the poor chuſe to 
enter. Thoſe whom neceſſity compels, are moſt uſefully employed: 
with pleaſure I obſerved old age, idiocy, and even infants of three 
years of age, contributing to their own ſupport, by the pulling 4 
oakum. 

The harbour is artificial, but a fine and expenfive work, on the 
ſouch end, guarded by a long; pier, where the ſhips may lie in great 
ſecurity. Another is placed farther out, to break the force of the 
ſea ; and within theſe are two long ſtrait tongues, or quays, where 
the veſſels are lodged: cloſe to the ſhore, on the ſouth fide, is an- 
other, covered with what is called here a Seer, having in the lower 


part a range of ſmiths ſhops, and above an extenſive floor, capable 


of containing ſix thouſand waggon loads of coal, of 4200 Ib. each. 
But chis is only uſed as a ſort of Lene for above this are co- 
5 vered 
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vered galleries with rail roads, terminating in large flues, or hurries, 
placed ſloping over the quay, and thro' theſe the coal is diſcharged 
out of the waggons into the holds of the ſhips, rattling down with a 
noiſe like thunder. Commonly eight ſhips, from a hundred and. 
twenty to a hundred tuns each, have been loaden in one tide ; and on 
extraordinary occaſions twelve. Each load is put on board for ten 
ſhillings; and the waggons, after being emptied, are brought round 
Into the road by a turn frame, and drawn back by a fingle horſe. 
The greater part of the way from the pits, which lie about three or 
four miles diſtant from the hurries, is down hill; the waggon is 
ſteered by one man, with. a ſort of rudder to direct it; ſo that he 
can retard or accelerate the motion. by the preſſure he gives by it 
on the wheel. | 
Many other works are projected to ſecure the port, particularly 
another pier on the north fide, which when complete; will render 
this haven quite Jand-locked. It is to be obſerved, that in coming 
in veſſels ſhoald carry a full fail till they paſs the pier head, 
otherwiſe they will not be carried far enough in. The greateſt part 
of the coal is ſent to Ireland, where about two hundred and. eigh- 
teen thouſand tons are annually exported. | 
Spring tides riſe here twenty-four feet. Neap tides thirteen. 
_ Viſit the collieries, entering at the foot of a hill, not diſtant 
from the town, attended by the agent: the entrance was a nar- 
row paſſage, bricked and vaulted, ſloping down with an eaſy de- 
ſcent. . Reach the firſt beds of coal which had been worked about 
a century ago: the roofs are ſmooth and ſpacious, the pillars. of 
ſufficient ſtrength to ſupport the great ſuperſtructure, being fif- 
teen yards ſquare, or fixty. in circumference ; not above a third 
of the coal having been worked in this place; ſo that to me the 
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very columns ſeemed left as reſources for fuel in future times. 
The immenſe caverns that lay between the pillars, exhibited a 


moſt gloomy appearance: I could not help enquiring here after 
1 imaginary inhabitant, the creation of the laborers fancy, 


The ſwart Paley of the mine, 


and was ſeriouſly anſwered by a black fellow at my elbow, that 
he really had never met with any; but that his grandfather 
had found the little implements and tools belonging to this dimi- 
nutive race of ſubterraneous ſpirits *. | 
The beds of coal are nine or ten feet thick : and dip to the 
weſt one yard in eight. In various parts are great bars of ſtone, 
which cut off the coal: if they bend one way, they influence 
the coal to riſe above one's head; if another, to fink beneath the 
© feet. Operations of nature paſt my {kill to unfold. 
Reach a place where there is a very detp deſcent; the colliers 
call this Hardtnot, from the mountain of that name; and another 
H#/rmoſe. At about eighty- fathoms depth began to ſee the work- 
ings of the rods of the fire-engine, and the preſent operations of 
the colliers, who work now in ſecurity, for the fire-damps, for- 
merly ſo dangerous, are almoſt overcome; at preſent they are pre- 
vente by bourded partitions, placed a foot diſtant from the fides, 
Which cauſes a free circulation of air throughout: but as ſtill 
there are ſome places not capable of ſuch conveniencies, the colliers, 
The Germans believed in two ſpecies ; one fierce and malevolent, the other a 
gentle race, appearing like little old men, dreſſed like the miners, and not much 
above two feet high: theſe wander about the drifts and chambers of the works, 
ſeem perpetually employed, yet do nothing; ſome ſeem to cut the ore, or fling what 
is cut into veſſels, or turn the windlaſs ; but never do any harm to the miners, ex- 


cept provoked : c his book, 
4 daimantihus.ſubterransii. | | 
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who dare not venture with a candle in ſpots where fire-damps are 
ſuppoſed to lurk, have invented a curious machine to ſerve the 
purpoſe of lights: it is what they call a ſteel- mill, conſiſting of a 
ſmall wheel and a handle; this they turn with vaſt rapidity againſt 
a flint, and the great quantity of ſparks emitted, not only ſerves 
for a candle, but has been found of ſuch a nature as not to ſet 
fire to the horrid vapour. | 
_ Formerly the damp or fiery vapour was come thro? pipes 
to the open air, and formed a terrible illumination during night, 
like the eruptions of a vulcauo; and by its heat water could be 
boiled: the men who worked in it inhaled inflammable air, and 
if they breathed againſt a candle, puffed out a fiery ſtream; ſo 
that I make no doubt, was the experiment made, the ſame 
phenomenon would appear as Joh Grub s attributed to N Hul- 
trious countryman PExDRAGoN, chief of Britons. 

Reached the extremity. of this black journey to a place near two 
miles from the entrance, beneath the ſea, where probably ſhips 
were then failing over us. Returned up the laborious aſcent, and 
was happy once mare to emerge into day-light. | 

The property of theſe. works, as well as the whole town, is in 
Sir James Lowther, who draws from them and his rents of the 
buildings fixteen thouſand pounds a year; whereas his grandfather 
only made fifteen hundred. The preſent Baronet has inſtituted 
here a charity of the moſt beautiful nature, uſeful, humane and 
unoftentatious. He always keeps filled a great granary of oats, 
which he buys. from all parts; but never diſpoſes of, while the 
markets are low; but the moment they riſe above five ſhillings the 
. Cumberland buſhel, or three M ĩncheſter meaſures, he inſtantly opens 


Dr. Percy's Antient Songs, ad ed. III. 313. | 
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his ſtores t to the poor colliers and artificers, and ſells it to them at 
five ſhillings, notwithſtanding it might have coſt him ſeven : thus 


happily diſappointing the rapacity of the vulturine monopolizer. 
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Leave Whitehaven, and return about two miles on the ſame 
road I came. See under the cliffs a neat little village called Parton, 
and a pier, intended for ſhipping of coal; à new creation by Sir 
James Lowther, 

Leave Moreſby on the left; a place near the 580 mentioned 
by Camden, as of great antiquity, a fort of the Romans, and 
where ſeveral inſcriptions have been found: he alſo ſpeaks of cer- 
tain caverns, called p;fs holes, but the lateneſs of the evening. 
prevented me from deſcending to vifit them. Ride through the 
village of. Herrington, paſs over a very naked barren country, and' 
have from ſome parts of this evening's journey a full view of the 
iſle of Man, appearing high and mountanous. Reach 
 WorxInGToN ; the place where the imprudent Mary Stuart 
landed, after her flight. from Dundrannan, in Galloway, credulouſly 
truſting to the protection of the infidious Elizabeth. The town 
extends from the caſtle to the fea : it conſiſts of two cluſters, one 
the more antient near the caſtle, the other nearer the church and 
pier; and both contain about four or five thouſand inhabitants. 
They ſubfiſt by the coal trade, which is here conſiderable. The 
Derwent waſhes the ſkirts of the town, and diſcharges itſelf into 
the ſea about a mile Weſt : on each bank near the mouth are piers 
where the ſhips lie, and the coals' are conveyed into them from 
frames occaſionally dropping into them from the rail roads. 
Ninety-ſeven veſſels of different burdens, ſome even of two hun- 
dred and fifty tuns, belong to this port. 

The caſtle ſtood on the ſcat of the late Mr, armes; whoſe 
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property, together with the houſe, paſſed a- few years ago -to Mr. 
Chriſtian by marriage with the daughter of the late owner. The 
Culevens took their name from a great lordſhip they poſſeſſed in Gal- 
Hay about the year 1152, ſoon after which they ſettled at Horking- 
ton, and the name became corrupted into Curcpen. 

Obſerve to the South, on an eminence near the ſea, ' a ſmall 
tower, called Holme chapel; ſaid to have been built as a watch- 
tower to mark the motions of the Scots in their naval in- 
roads. 

Near the town is an jron furnace and foundery ; the ove: is 
brought from Furneſs, and the iron ſtone dug near Harrington. 
A fine water-wheel and its rods, Ag near a mile, are r 
well worth viſiting. 

- Keep along the ſea-ſhore to Mary Port, another new creation, 
the property of Humphry Senbouſe, Eſq; and fo named by him in 
honor of his lady: the ſecond houſe- was built in only 1950. 
Now there are above a hundred, - peopled by thirteen hundred 
ſouls, all collected together by the opening of a coal trade on 
this eſtate, For the conveniency of ſhipping (there being above 
ſeventy of different ſizes, from thirty to three hundred tuns bur - 
den, belonging to the harbour) are weoden piers, with quays, on 

the river Ellen, where ſhips lie and receive their lading. Beſide 
the coal trade is ſome ſkinning buſineſs, and a rope - yard. 

At the South end of the town is an eminence called the Mote- 
hill, and on it a great artificial mount, whoſe baſe is a hundred 
and fixty yards round, protected by a deep ditch, almoſt ſur- 
rounding it, ceaſing only where the ſteepneſs of the hill rendered 
ſuch a defence unneceſſary: this mount is a little hollowed on the 


top. has been probed in different places to the 9 of four or 
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five ** but was diſcovered to conſiſt of no other materials than 


the common foil which had been flung out of the foſs. 


On a hill at the North end of the town are the remains of a 


large Roman ſtation, ſquare, ſurrounded with double ditches, and 


furniſhed with four entrances, commanding a view to Scotland, 


and round the neighboring country. Antiquaries differ about the 


antient name; one ſtyles it olenacum, another viroſdum, and Cam- 
den, volantium, from the wiſh inſcribed on a beautiful altar found 
here, volantii vivas *. It had been a conſiderable place, and had 
its military roads leading from it to Moreſby, to old Carliſle, and 
towards Anblefide ; and has been a perfect magazine of Roman anti- 


quities. 


Not far from this ſtation is a 7 umulus, ingular in its compoſi- 


tion; it is of a rounded form, and was found, on the fe&tion made 


of it by the late Mr. Senbouſẽ, to cohſiſt of, firſt the ſod or com- 
mon turf, then a regular layer of erumbly earth, which at the 
beginning was thin, encreaſing in thickneſs as it reached the top. 
This was at firſt brittle, but ſoon after being expoſed to the air 


acquired a great hardneſs, and a ferruginous look. Beneath this 


was a bed of firong blue clay, mixed with fern roots, placed 
on two cr three layers of turf, with their graſſy fides together; 
and under theſe, as the preſent Mr. Senhoufe informed me, were 
found the bones of a heifer and of a colt, with ſome wood aſhes 
near them. 

Took the liberty of walking to Nether-hal, formerly Alneburgh- 
hall: where I ſoon diſcovered Mr. Senbonſe to be poſſeſſed of the 
politeneſs hereditary in his family towards travellers of curioſity. 

„ Vide Camden 1011, Horſeley, p. 281, tab. No. lxviii. Cumberland. | 


+ Vide Camden, p. 1012, and Gordon's Itin. boreals 100. | 8 
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He pointed out to me the ſeveral antiquities that had been Tong 
preſerved in his houſe and gardens, engraven by Camden, Mr. 
Horſely, and Mr. Gordon; and permitted one of my ſervants to 
make drawings of others that had been diſcovered fince. 


Among the latter is the altar found in the rubbiſh of a quarry, 
which ſeemed to have been worked by the Romans, in a very 


extenfive manner: it has no inſcription, and appears to have been 


left unfiniſhed; perhaps the workmen were prevented from exe- 
cuting the whole by the upper part of the hill ſhipping down 
over the lower: a circumſtance that ſtill frequently happens in 
quatries worked beneath the cliffs. On one fide of the altar is 
a broad dagger, on another a patera. | 

A fragment of a ſtone, wich a boar 1 carved, and the 
letters o R b. 

A large wooden pin, with a Curious n bead. One 
ſimilar to this, but made of braſs, was diſcovered, with other trin- 
kets, in a tomb near Choi in France. | Count Caylus calls it a mace, 
and thinks by the little ax that accompanied it, that the perſon in- 
terred was a child defigned for the military * and that theſe 
were ſymbolical proofs *. 

The ſpout of a brazen veſſel. Mr. Senhoufe alſo favored me 
with the fight of ſome thin gold plate, found in the ſame place: 
and ſhewed me, near his houſe, in Halkcloſe, an emrenchment_ of 
a tectangular form, forty-five: yards by thirty-five: probably 
the defence of ſome antient manſion, ſo ne in this border 
county. 

0 gave me great pleaſure to review the "Ve" engraven in 
Mr. Horſely's antiquities, and preſerved in the walls of this place. 


& ® Raanil 7 Sirig. 1. 195, | The 
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The following were ſixed in the walls of the houſe, by the an- 
ceſtor of Mr. Senbouſe, coc val with Camden. On No. 6g, an altar, 
appears Hercylzs with bis club, and 1 in one hand 2 pay ww 
that he had conveyed = 
Wits ©, 462 © ob infect aut te ten ewes; le ot} 5 
What i is Aenne is an upright conic bonnet on Wen of the 
fame kind with that, in which the goddeſs, on whom he beſtowed 
the fruit is dreſſed . On another fide of the altar is a man armed 
with a helmet and cloathed with a Jagum clauſum, or cloſed frock 


reaching only to his knees, In one hand is a thick pole; the other 


reſting on a wheel, probably d OO * n in 


opening ſome great road. 


In Wo. vo, are ſeen the two widories ſupporting a  ejumphal 
crown, the viforie auga/ti. 

The local 'goddefs Serlocemia, with long flowing kale, with a 
veſſel in her hand, fills the front of one ſtone : and an altar inſerib- 
ed to her is lodged in one of the garden walls. | 

No. 74 is near; the Waden, 2 I e figure of nene 


on his ſeed. 


In the ſame wall with hay . is W. 405 A monumental mu- 


tilated inſeription, ſuppoſed in honor of Autoninus Pius. 


No. 71 the next monument notes the premature death of Julia 
Mamer mina, at the age of twenty years and three months. A rude 
head expreſſes the lady and a ſetting ſun, the funereal ſubject. 

A female expreſſing modeſty with one hand; the other lifted 
to her head, ſtands beneath an arch, as . Rs _ 
ts be OO! in W. No. TT | 
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© In a garden houſe is No. 62, an altar 10 Jupiter, by the firſt 
cohort of the ' Jpathiſh, whoſe tribune bun was Marcus Min Aria ET 
Anothegg Ne. 669 to/ Vans: Militaris, devoted by the fut ,  _ 
bort of ue Belge , commanded by Julius Tutor. ft 
Andy's third, Na." 67; to Jupiter, by Cairs Coballaf Pf , 

: : 


- 
= 2 


tribung; but ne ion is made of the cohort. | —_ 
Sine I viſited this Rare, Mr. Senbonſe has favored? me-with an © 
account of othet Miro verics, made by the removal of the earth, * | 
that covered the reliques of chis Ration: the ſtrrets au foot- ways 

have been traged paved with ſtones from the ſhore, or freeſton em 


. houſes; che, cement ſtill very ſtrong 7 and the plaiſter onfome 

remains of walls, appeats to have been painted with what is o _ 

pink color; ſeveral vauſrs have been diſcovered, one with free- 

ſtone ſteps much uſed : fire hearths or n, before, tlicloſed with a 

circular wall behind: from the remgin#of /the fuel it, is evident, 

that the Romans have uſed both, d anti\ph rod. /Bones, an 

teeth of various animals; and Pieces of horns of ſags/ many " 

the latter ſawed, have been found here : allo ſhells of oyſters, ; 

muſcles, whilks and ſnails, * Broken earthen-ware and the handle 

of a large veſſel, marked A EE. Pfginengs of g e i 

mirrors; and two pieces of a'painted Sass cup, which evinees the 

antiquity of that art. 8 * 1 Ye = | 

An entire altar found in the ſamelfehrc; it ro be e the f 

; 

| 


preceding: three of the fides arb plain be Worth b batckee 

exactly reſembling thoſe now in uſe ahd a Brad knife or rather 
cleaver, with which the victims ef ent... . 
But the moſt curious diſcovery & allone three feet high, || f 
top formed like a pediment, with- g gen ſcollop chell ct in he 
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| ing; and between thoſe, juſt beneath the ſcollop, is a mutilated 


figure, the head being deſtroyed; but from the body which ia 
cloathed with the Sagum, and the bucket which it holds in one 
hand by the handle“, it appears to have been a Gaul, the only 

ſculpture of the kind found in our iſland. ; 

Continue. my ride along the coaſt, enjoying a moſt beauriful 
proſ pect of the, Solway Firth, the Ituna aſluarium of Ptolemy, 
bounded: by the mountains of Galloway, from the hill of Crefel, 
near Dumfries, to the ſi and the we Rofs, not e from | 
Kirkcudbright. 

Keep on the ſhore as ar as the village of Allanty : then turn 
to the N. Eaſt, ride over a low barren, woodleſs tract, and diſmal 
moors, ſeeing on the left Crſel in Scotland, and on the right 
Skiddaw, both quite clear; the laſt now appears of an inſulting 
height over its neighbors. Had the weather been miſty it would 
have had its cap; and probably Crefel, according to the old pro- 
verb, would have ſympathized: 


If ever Shiddgw wears a cap, 
Crefel von fall well of that. 


Dine at N igton, a ſmall. town, "wich ſome . of coarſe 
checks. Doctor Burn ſays. that the church has never been rebuile 
fince the days of its founder Odard de Logis, cotemporary with Heu- 
I. About a mile or two to the right, is old Carlile, ſuppoſed 


by: Ms, Har/ely, to bave. been the alenacum of the natitia. 

From Wipton che country continues, very flat and barren, to a 
ſmall diſtance of Carlile, Near, that city a better cultivation 
tubes place, and che fields often appear covered with linnen ma- 


| * Monifancen Suppl UL p. 35. 1. *. 
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nulactures: croſs the river Cauda, that runs through the ſuburbs, 
and enter the city at the 17/5 gate, 

CARL1Lz is moſt pleaſantly fituated; like Cheſter is ſurrounded 
with walls, but in very bad repair, and kept very dirty. The caftle 
is antient, but makes a good appearance at a diſtance : The view 
from it confiſts of an extenſive tract of rich meadows, of the river 
Eden, here forming two branches and inſulating the ground: over 
one is a bridge of four; over the other one of nine arches. There 
is beſides a proſpect of a rich country; and a diſtant view of Cold. 
fells, Croſs fells, Skiddaw, and other mountains. | 

The caſtle was founded by William Rufus, who nin the 
city, after it had lain two hundred years in ruins by the Danes. 
Richard III. made ſome additions to it; and Hen VIII. built the 

_ citadel, an oblong with three round baſtions ſeated on the Welt 
fide of the town: in the inner gate of the caſtle is ſtill remaining 
the old Portcullis; and here are ſhewn the apartments of Mary 
Queen of Scots, where ſhe was lodged for ſome time after her 
landing at Workington; and after being for a little ſpace en- 


tertained with flattering _—_ found herſelf priſoner to her 


jealous rival, 
| Carlile has two other gates befides the Triſh viz. the Engliſh and 


the Scorch. The principal ſtreet is very ſpatious; in it is a guard- 


houſe, built by Cromzwel, commanding three other ſtreets 2 open 
into this. 

The cathedral, begun by Malter, deputy under Vi alam Rufus, is 
very incomplete, Crommel having pulled down part in 1649 to build 
barracks : there remains ſome portion that was built in the Saron 
mode, with round arches, and vaſt maſly round pillars, whoſe ſhafts 
are only fourteen feet two inches high, and circumference full ſeven- 
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teen and a half: the reſt is more modern, ſaid to have been buil 


by Edward III. who had an apartment to lodge in, in his frequent 
expeditions into Scotland. The arches in this latter building are 
ſharp pointed, the pillars round and cluſtered, and the inſide of the 
arches prettily ornamented. Above are two galleries, but with 
windows only in the upper; that in the Eaſt end has a magnificent 
fimplicity, and the painted glaſs an uncommon neatneſs, notwith- 
ſtanding there is not a fingle figure in it. 

The choir was not founded till about the year 13 545 the taberna- 
cle work in it is extremely pretty; but on the iſles on each fide 
are ſome ſtrange legendary paintings of the hiſtory of St. Cuthbert 


and St. Avgyftine: one repreſents the Saint viſited by an unclean: 


ſpirit, who tempts him in a moſt indecent manner, as theſe lines 


import: 


The ſpyrit of Fornication to kim doch aper; 
And thus he chaſteneth hys body with thorne and with bryer. 


At the Weſt end of the church is a large plain altar tomb called 
the blur lone : on this the tenants of the dean and chapter by certain 
tenures were obliged to pay their rents. 

There had been only one religious houſe in this city; a priory of 
black canons founded by Henry I, replaced on the ſuppreſſion, by a 


dean and four canons ſecular ; but what the tyrant Henry VIII. had 


fpared, ſuch as the cloiſters and other reliques of the priory, fell in 


after · times victims to fanatic fury; no remains are to be ſeen at 

preſent, except the gateway, and a handſome building called the 

Fratyy, or the Jodging-room of the lay-brothers, or novices. - 
Before this pious foundation, St. Cuthbert in 686 fixed here a con- 


vent 
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vent of monks, and a nunnery, overthrown in the general deſolation 
of the place by the Danes. 

But to trace the antiquity of this city with hiſtoric regularicy, the 
reader ſhould learn, that after laying afide all fabulous accounts, the 
Britains called it Caer-Lualid, that it was named by Antonine, or the 
author of his Itinerary, Lugovallium, or the city of Lual on the valium 
or wall. 

That it was probably a place of note in the ſeventh century, for 
Egfrid preſented it to St. Cuthbert with fifteen miles of territory 
around; that the Daues entirely deſtroyed it in the ninth century, 
and that it remained in ruins for two hundred years. M illiam Ru- 
In, in 1092, in a progreſs he made into theſe parts, was truck with 
the fituation, founded the caftle, rebuilt the town and fortified it as 
a bulwark againſt the Scott: he planted there a large colony from the 
South, who are ſaid to be the firſt who introduced tillage in that 
uu of the North. 

Henry I, in 1122, gure a fam of money roche eliyyinantent” 
ſome additional fortifications. Stephen yielded it to David, King of 
Scotland. After the recovery into the hands of the Exyhifh, it under» 
went a cruel ſiege by Villiam the Lion, in 1173 ; and was again be- 
fieged by Robert Bruce, in 131g; and in the reignof Richard II. was 
almoſt entirely deſtroyed by fire. The greater events from tht 
period are unknown to me, till its reddition to the rebels in 1745, 
on November 16th, when its weakneſs made it untenable, even had it 
not been ſeized with the epidemic panic of the times. It was retaken 


by the Duke of Cumberland, on the zoth of December following, and 


the ſmall ſelf· devoted garriſon made priſoners on terms that preſerved 
them (without the ſhadow of impeachment of his Highneſs's word) 
for future juſtice. 
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Saw, at Mr. Bernard Fg 6 e Goht of Ne little in- 
duſtrious girls ſpinning at once at a horizontal wheel, which ſet 
twelve bobbins in motion; yet ſo contrived that ſhould any acci- 
dent happen to one, the motion of that might be may without 
any impediment to the others. 

At Mies, Cuts I was: favored with the fight of a fine wan of 


? 5 2 fucher black, with a large band and long grey hair, 
with an uplfteck erteifix in his hand, probably kalten in the atti- 


tude in which he lulled the ſoul of the departiag ene 
Charles II. ET 8 |» 
In this city 1 had the pied $cing introduced to that 
_ veteran Captain Gilpin. I received from him gumbers of 
mne drawings'of views, and antiquities relative to is county. 
Some have beenengraven to illuſtrate this work; others] ove 
in memory of the good and ingeniqhs d on⁰õõỹ . 
"Croſs the little river Petrel, the third that bounds the City, and at 


ho about three miles Eaſt, ſee Parwidkyor Warthwick churehpremark- 


Able for its tribune or rounded Eaſt end, with thirteen narrow niches, 
ten feet eight high, and ſeventeen inches broad, reaching almoſt to 


- the ground, . in two or three is a ſmall 
window. 


Seat ate cf wies, which enn orf children; 
dere are alſo made moſt excellent fiſh-books ; la that 
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window- The whole church is built with good cut-ſtone ; the 
length is ſeyenty feet, but it once extended above one and twenty 
feet farther Weſt; chere being n at that end a 8 rounded 
arch, now filled up. 

This church is of great antiquity, but the date of the ade 
tion unknown, It was granted in the time of V illiam the con- 


queror® to the abby of St. Mary's, i in Zork, and then mention d 


as a chapel. 7 
Beneath i it ĩs a — bridge of three arches over the Eden, 3 
beantiful river, Ride for two miles over a rich and well cultivated 
tract, to Corbze caſtle, now a modern houſe, ſeated on an eminence 
above the river, which runs through a deep and finely wooded glen; 
that part next the houſe judiciouſly planned and laid out in walks: 


in one of them is the votivè altar engraven in Mr. Gordon's Itinerary, 


Connie CASTLE, 


tab. 43, with tolerable exactneſs, except on the top, for the hollow 7 


1 triangular, not round. 
The fight from this walk of the celebrated cells, and the arch of 


the antient prĩory, were ſo tempting that I could not reſiſt croſſing 


the river to pay a viſit to thoſe curious remains. The laſt is the 
gateway of the religious houſe of M eiberel, with its fine elliptic arch: 
the houſe was once a cell to the abby of St. Mary in 7ork, given by 


 Ranulph de Meſchines,. Earl of Carlite, and maintained a rigs ard 


eight monks . 


A little farther, in the midſt of a vaſt precipice, 1 with _ 


woods, are cut, with much labor, ſome deep cells in the live rock: 
the front and entrance (the laſt is on one ſide) are made of ſine cut- 
ſtone; in the front are three windows, and a fire-place : the celis 


du, u l. . 4+ Ibid. 89. © 
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are „ee in number, divided by partitions of ihe native rock, four 
feet three inches thick: each is twelve feet eight inches deep, and 
about nine feet fix wide in the lower part, where they are more ex- 
tenſive than in their beginning: before them, from the door to the 
end, is a ſort of gallery twenty-three feet and a half long, bounded 
by the front, which hangs at an awful height above the Eden. 
There are marks of bolts, bars and other ſecurities in the windows 
and door; and veſtiges, which ew that there had been doors to the 
cells. 

Theſe are called Corfnline' cells, but more commonly the fafe- 
guard, being ſuppoſed to have been the retreat of the monks of the 
neighboring priory, during the inroads of the Scots; no one who 
ſees them wilt doubt their ſecurity, being approachable only by a 
moſt horrible path, amidſt woods that grow rather out of precipices 
than flopes, impending over the far ſubjacent river; and to encreaſe 
the difficulty, the door is placed at no ſmall height from this only 
acceſs, ſo that probably the monks aſcended by a ladder, which they 
might draw up to ſecure their retreat. 

I ſearched without ſuccefs for the inſcription on the ſame rock, a 
little * up the river. The words, as preſerved in the Archaels- 
Zia“, are 

| Maximus ſcripfit 
Le xx vv cond: caſoſius. 


The firſt line is mid to be a yard diftant from the other, and 


near, is a coarſe figure of a deer. The meaning is too dark to be 
explained. 


Return to Corbie; and fn in the houſe an xcollent fa of | 


J. 86. 
4 | muſician 
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muſician playing on a baſe-viol; the work of a Spaniſh maſter, 
part of the plunder of Vigo. A large piece of the emperor Charles V. 
and his empreſs ; he fitting with a ſtern look, as if reproving 


ber, and alluding to a caſket on a table before them, She 
ſtands, and has in her countenance a mixture of obſtinacy and 


fear, 

On the flair caſe is a full length of Lord William Howard, third 
ſon of the duke of Norfolk, known in theſe parts by the name of bald 
Willy. He lived in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and was the terror 
of the Moſs troopers, ruling with a rod of iron, but by his wy 
ſeverity, civilized the country. 

There are no traces of the old caſtle, The manor bold to 1t 
was granted by Henry II. to Hubert de Vallibus, who configned this 
and Warwick to Odard, who gave Corbie to his eldeſt ſon, Oſbert, 
and Warwick to his younger ſon, William. By the death of Oſtert, 
Wilkam became poſſeſſed of both. His eldeſt ſon, John, fixed 
himſelf at Warwick, and took the name of the place, which con- 
tinued in the family till its extinction, in the male line, in 1772. 
In the 31ſt of Ede. I. it was held by Thomas de Richemount : from 
him, came to Sir Andrew de Harcla, the unfortunate Earl of Carlile, 
executed in the time of Eadw. II. and on his attainder, to Sir 


Richard de Salkeld: from his heirs to lord William Howard then of 
Naworth, who ſettled it upon his fecond fon, in whoſe line it ſtill 


continues. | 
Returned to Carlile, and continue there till the zoth. Crofs the 
Eden, that flows about ten miles below into the Solway Firth. Pals 
over near the village of Szamvick, a mile from Carlile. The fite of 
the Pi#s, or more properly Adrian's or Severus's wall, begun by the 
firſt emperor, and completed by the laſt, who may with more juſtice 
: | be 
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Archbiſhop, and had the preſumption to aſk his Grace, M ho is fool now? 


d o n 
be ſaid to have built a wall of ſtone, nec the place, where Adrian 


- had made his of turf. For that reaſon the Britains ſtyled it Gual- 


ſever, Gal-ſever, and Mur-ſever, But at preſent not a trace is to be 
diſcovered in theſe parts, except a few foundations, now covered 


with earth, to be ſeen in a field called Yall-know. From thence it 


paſſes behind Stamvick to Hiſſopholm bank, an eminence above the 


river; on which are veſtiges of ſome dikes deſcribing a ſmall ſquare, 


the ſite of a fort to defend the paſs; for the wall reached to the edge of 


the water, was continued on the oppoſite ſide, over Soceres meadow, 


and extended ten or twelve miles farther, till it terminated at Botol- 
weſs, on the Solway firth. Aarian's wall, or rather rampart, was made 


on the N. fide of the wall, and is viſible in ſome places, but ceaſes 


at or near Brugb, the Axelodunum of the Notitia. Probably this was 
a ſtation for cavalry, for near Hiſop bayk is a ſtupendous number of 
horſes bones, expoſed by the falling of the cliff, 

Croſs the Leven, and ride through the village of Ariburet: In the 
church-yard is a rude crofs, with a pierced capital, forming the 


exact figure of the croſs of the knights of Malta, and it is probable, 


it was erected by one of that order. In the ſame ground was in- 
terred the remains of poor Archy Armſtrong, jeſter, or fool to Ch, I. 

and by accident, ſuitable to his profeſſion, the day of his funeral was 
the firſt of April. Archy bad long ſhot his bolt with great applauſe, 
till it fell unfortunately upon the prelate Zaud ®, who, with a pride 
and weakneſs beneath his rank and character, procured an order of 
council, the king preſent, for the degrading the fool, by pulling his 
motly coat over his head, for diſcharging him of the king's ſervice, 


When the news arrived at court of the tumults in Scotland, occaſioned by the 
attempt to introduce the liturgy (a project of Land) Arcly unluckily met with the 


and 


1. ir Hy” 


and. baniſhing bim the court. Near the village are ſome high and 
Cn ſandy eminences; probably natural, notwithſtanding a 
contrary opinion has been held, becauſe ſome coins and an urn have 
, been found in them. 

Reach Netherby, the ſeat of the Rev. Mr. Graham, placed on a 
riſing ground, waſhed by the Eſt, and commanding an extenſive 
view; more pleaſing to Mr. Graham, as he ſees from it a creation 
of his own z lands that eighteen years ago were in a ſtate of nature; 
the people idle and bad, (till retaining a ſmack of the feudal man- 
ners: ſcarce 4 hedge to be ſeen: and a total ignorance prevaled 
of even coal and lime. His i improving ſpirit ſoon wrought a great 
change in theſe parts: his example inſtilled into the inhabitants an 
inclination to induſtry: and they ſoon found the difference between 
ſloth and its concomitants, dirt and beggary, and a plenty that a 
right application of the arts of huſbandry brought among them. 
They lay in the midſt of a rich country, yet ſtarved in it; but in a 
ſmall time they found, that inftead of a produce that hardly ſup- - 
ported themſelves, they could raiſe even ſupplies for their neighbors: 
that much of their land was ſo kindly as to bear corn for many years 
ſucceſſively without help of manure, and for the more ungrateful 
foils, that there were lime · ſtones to be had, and coal to burn them. 
The wild tract ſoon appeared in form of verdant meadows or fruit - 
ful corn fields: from the firſt, they were ſoon able to ſend to 
diſtant places cattle, and butter: and their dairies enabled them 
to ſupport a numerous berd of hogs, and carry on a conſiderable 
traffick in bacon : their arable lands, a commerce as far as . 
Hire in corn. | 

A traſt diſtinguiſhed. for its fenility and . e 
of a. valley for ſome 1 8 in view of Netberby : it has been finely 
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reclamed from its original ſtate, prettily divided, well planted 


wich hedges, and well peopled : the ground originally not worth 


ſixpence an acre, was improved to the value of thirty ſhillings : 
a tract completely improved in all reſpects, except in houſes, the 


antient clay-dabbed habitations tilt exiſting. I faw it in that 


fituation in the year 1769 : at this time a melancholy extent of 


dlack turbery, the eruption of Sokvay moſs, having in a few days 


covered graſs and corn ; levelled the boundaries of almoſt every 
farm; deſtroyed moſt of the houſes, and driven the poor inhabi- 
tants to the utmoſt diſtreſs, till they found (which was not long) 
from their landlord every relief that a humane mind could ſuggeſt. 


Happily his fortune favored his inclination to do good for the in- 


ſtant loſs of four hundred pounds a year could prove no check to 
his benevolence. | 
On viſiting the place from whence this diſaſter had flowed, it was 
apparently a natural phænomenon, without any thing wonderful or 
unprecedented. Pelling moſs, near Garſtang, had made the fame ſort 
of eruption in the preſent century; and Chat moſi, between Man- 
chefler and Warrington, in the time of Henry VIII. as Leland expreſſes 
it, braſt up within a mile of Morley-haul, and deſtroied much 
grounde with moſſe thereabour, and deſtroid much freſch water 
e fiſhche thereabout, firſt corrupting with ſtinking water Glaſe- 
* brooke, and ſo Glaſebrooke carried ſtinking water and mofle into 
© Merſey water, and Merſey corruptid carried the roulling moſſe, part 
© to the ſhores of Wales, part to the iſle of Man, and ſum into Tre- 
© land; and in the very top of Chately more, where the moſſe was hyeſt 
© and brake, is now a fair plaine valley as was in tymes paſte, and a 
© rylle runnith hit, and peaces of ſmaul trees be found in the bottom.” 
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* Solway Moſs conſiſts of fixteen hundred acres ; lies ſome height 
above the cultivated tract, and ſeems to have been nothing but a 
collection of thin peaty mud: the ſurface itſelf was always fo near 


the ſtate of a quagmire, that in moſt places it was unſafe for any 


thing heavier than a ſportſman to venture on, even in the drieſt 
ſummer. 

The ſhell or cruſt that kept this liquid within bounds, neareſt to 
the valley, was at firſt of ſufficient ſtrength to contain it: but by 
the imprudence of the peat-diggers, who were continually working 
on that fide, at length became fo weakened, as not longer to be able 
to reſiſt the weight preſſing on it: To this may be added, the 
fluidity of the mofs was greatly increaſed by three days rain of unuſual 
violence, which preceded the eruption; and extended itſelf in a line 


as far as Newcafile : took in part of Durham, and a ſmall portion of 


Yorkſhire, running in a parallel line of about equal breadth ; both 
fides of which, N. and South, experienced an uncommon drought. 
It is ſingular that the fall of Newca/fle bridge and 6 
pened within a night of each other. 

Late in the night of the 19th of November, of the laſt year, a 
farmer, who lived neareſt the moſs, was alarmed with an unuſual 
noiſe. The cruſt had at once given way, and the black deluge was 
rolling towards his houſe, when he was gone out with a lantern to 
ſee the cauſe. of his fright : he ſaw the ſtream approach him; and 
firſt thought that it was his dunghill, that by ſome ſupernatural 
cauſe, had-been ſet in motion ; but ſoon diſcovering, the danger, he 
gave notice to his neighbors with all expedition: but others received 
no other advice but what this Stygian tide gave them: ſome by its 


noiſe, many by its entrance into their houſes, and I have been affured 
| L 2 , that 
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that ſome were ſurprized with it even in their beds : theſe "TY 
horrible night, remaining totally ignorant of their fate, and the cauſe 


of the calamity, till the morning, when their neighbors, with diſſi- 
culty, got them out through the roof. About three hundred acres 


of moſs were thus diſcharged, and above four hundred of land co- 
vered: the houſes either overthrown or filled to their roofs ; and the 
hedges overwhelmed ; but providentially not a human life loſt : 
ſeveral cattle were ſuffocated ; and thoſe which were houſed had a 
very ſmall chance of eſcaping. The caſe of a cow is fo ſingular as 
to deſerve mention. - She was the only one out of eight, in the fame 
cow-houſe, that was ſaved, after having ſtood fixty hours up to the 
neck in mud and water: when ſhe was relieved, ſhe did not refuſe to 
eat, but would not taſte water: nor could even look at it without 
ſhewing manifeſt ſigns of horror. 

The eruption burſt from the place of its diſcharge, like a catara& 
of thick ink; and continued in a ſtream of the ſame appearance, in- 
termixed with great fragments of peat, with their heathy ſurface; 
then flowed like a tide charged with pieces of wreck, filling the 
whole valley, running up every little opening, and on its retreat, 
leaving upon the ſhore tremendous heaps of turf, memorials of the 
height this dark torrent arrived at. The farther it flowed, the more 
room it had to expand, leſſening in depth, till it mixed i its ſtream 
with that of the Ef&. h 

The ſurface of the moſs received a confiderable change : what 


. was before a plain, now funk in the form of a vaſt baſon, and the loſs 


of the contents ſo lowered the ſurface as to give to Naber a new 
view of lancl and trees unſeen before. 
Near this moſs was the ſhameful reddition in 1542, of the Scotch 


army, 
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army, "ic the command of Oliver Sinclair, minion of James V. (to 
Sir Thomas Wharton, warden of the marches). The nobility, deſpe- 
rate with rage and pride, when they heard that favorite proclamed 


general, preferred an immediate ſurrender to a handful of enemies, 
rather than fight for a King who treated them with ſuch contempt. 


The Euęliſb commander obtained a bloodleſs victory: the whole 
Scotch army was taken, or diſperſed, and a few fugitives periſhed in 
this very moſs: as a confirmation it is ſaid, that a few years ago 


ſome peat-diggers diſcovered in it the ſkeletons of a trooper and his 
horſe in complete armour. 
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In my return viſit the antient border-houſe at Kirk-andrews, oppo-, + 


fite to Netherby : it conſiſts only of a ſquare tower, with a ground 
floor, and two apartments above, one over the other: in the firſt 
floor it was uſual to keep the cattle ; in the two laſt was lodged the 
family. In thoſe very unhappy times, every one was obliged to keep 
guard againft perhaps his neighbor; and ſometimes to ſhut them- 
ſelves up for days together, without any opportunity of taſting the 
freſh air, but from the battlemented top of their caſtelet. Their 
windows were very ſmall ; their door of iron. If the robbers at- 
tempted to break it open, they were annoyed from above by the 
flinging of great ſtones, or by deluges of ſcalding water v. 

As late as the reign of our James I. watches were kept along the 
whole border, and at every ford by day and by night : ſetters, 
watchers, ſearchers of the watchers, and overſeers of the watchers 
were appointed. Beſides thefe cautions, the inhabitants of the 


marches were obliged to keep ſuch a number of fough dogs, or 


Life of Lord Keeper Guilford, p. 138. 
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what we call blood-hounds : for example, in theſe parts, beyond 
© the Eft, by the inhabitants there were to be kept above the foot 
« of Sark, 1 dog. Item, by the inhabitants of the inſyde of Ef, 
* to Richmond Cluch, to be kept at the Moor, 1 dog. tem, by 
© the inhabitants of the pariſh of Artburet, above Richmond 
* Clugh, to be kept at the Barlq- bead, 1 dog; aud fo on through · 


© out the border.” The chief officers, bailiffs and conſtables 


| Moges-TROOPE R8, 


|  GronpinBovnns, 


throughout the diſtrict being directed to ſee that the inhabitants 
kept their quota of dogs, and paid their contributions for their 
maintenance. Perſons who were aggrieved, or had loſt any thing, 
were allowed to purſue the hot trode with hound and horn, with 


hue and cry, and all other accuſtomed manner of hot purſuit ®, 


The neceſſity of all this was very ſtrong ; for before the ac- 


ceſſion of James I. to theſe kingdoms, the borders of both were 


in perpetual feuds : after that happy event, thoſe that lived by 
hoſtile excurſions, took to pillaging their neighbors ; and about 
that period got the name of moſs-troopers, from their living in the 
moſſes of the country. | 
They were the terror of the limits of both kingdoms ; at one 
time amounted” to ſome. thouſands, but by the ſeverity of the 
laws, and the activity of Lord William Howard, were at length 
extirpated. The life and manners of one of the plundering chief- 
tains is well exemplified by the confeſſion of Giordie Bourne, a 
noted thief, who ſuffered when Robert Cary, Earl of Monmouth, 
was warden of one of theſe marches : he fairly acknowledged, 


* Nicholn's border laws, p. 127. In the Appendix is to be ſeen an order for 
the ſecurity of the borders, 
| © That 
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* That he had lived long enough to do ſo many villainies as he 


* had done; that he had layne with above forty mens wives, what 
in England, what in Scotland; that he had killed ſeven Engliſh 
* men with his one handes, cruelly murthering them; that he 
had ſpent his whole time in whooring, drinking, ſtealing, and 
* taking deep revenge for ſlight offences . 

Return to Netherby, This houſe is placed on the fite of a 


| Roman tation, the caſtra exploratorum of Antoninus, and was well 


ſituated for commanding an extenſive view around. By ſignifies 
a habitation; thus, there are three camps or ſtations, with this 
termination, not very remote from one another, Netherby, Mid- 


dleby, and Overby. The firſt, like Ellenborough, has been a rich 


fund of curioſities for the amuſement of anciquaries: at preſent 
the ground they were diſcovered in is covered with a good houſe, 
and uſeful improvements; yet not long before Leland's time * ther 
© hath bene marvelus buyldings, as appere by ruinus walles, and 
© men alyve have ſene rynges and ftaples yn the walles as yt had 
© bene ſtayes or holdes for ſhyppes . There is a tradition that an 
anchor had been found not remote from Netherby, perhaps under 
the high land at Artburet, i. e. Arthur's head, beneath which it 
appears as if the tide had once flowed. 

Every thing has been found here that denotes it to have been a 
fixed reſidence of the Romans; a fine Hypocauſt, or bath was diſ- 
covered a few years ago, and the burial place, now a ſhrubbery, 
was pointed out to me. The various altars, inſcriptions, uten 


Cars memoirs, 2d. ed. p. 123. 
+ Leland's Itin. vii, p. 56. 3d. ed. 
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and every other antiquity collected on the ſpot, are carefully pre- 


ſerved, and lodged in the green houſe, with ſome others collected 


In different parts of the country, which gave me an opportunity 


of forming the following catalogue, illuſtrated with ſome figures . 
for the amuſement of thoſe who-are fond of this ſtudy. 

1. The inſcription- whieh preſerves/ the memory of the cohort 
lieutenant and proprætot, who founded the Baſilica Equeſtris equi- 


lum exertitatoria-at this place. This was a ſort of publie riding 


ſchool, for exercifing the cavalry and infantry, who were to ſerve 
mixed with them. Ta this explication of Doctor Taylor, Ph, 
Tranſ. vol. 1. iii. may be added this ſhrewd remark of that gentle- 
man, that the dedication of this edifice to the emperor Marcus Aure- 
* n 1 4 by cheſe words, | 


| „ | 
* 
brings under fuſpicion Fat, nes of the emperor's inclination to 
chriſtianity, and averfion to thoſe idolatrous compliments, for ac+ 
cording to Lampridius, Dominum ſe appellari vetuit. | 


II. An Altar about three feer high, inſeribed, 


Deo ſancto Cocipio Paternus Maternus Triband 
Coh. 1. Nervane ex evocato Palatino, V. S. L. M. 


This ſeems to be devoted to the local deity, Cucidins, by ſome 


veteran, who had been diſcharged and promoted, Mr. Hor/ely, 
No. XVII. Cumberland, preſerves a fragment inſcribed to this 
deity, by Cobors prima Alia Dacorum. 
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III. The 4 with the Greet inſcription; found at Corbridge, 4 | 


Northumberland; engraven in Archacolagis II. On one fide is a f. 
tera ;, on the dhe a moſt elegant profericulum. The inſcription 
ſeems no mot han this, you ſee me ar altar (dedicated) 10 Afarte; 
Pulcher ereed'3: "The perſon was probably a Syrian, who:ſety- 
ing in the Rom army, aſſumed a Nu name : at leſt wh whe 
- opinion of the gentleman I conſulted 


IV. The aß und in one of the wm in the ged. 


Netherby, addreffed, 
Dez ſanctæ Foitu x x 1 „ 1 | 


vrus Tribunus, . 1. acl. Hiſpanorum o Eq. V. S. L. M. It is 
to be obſervedy/that this n nam i in the inſcription 1 


Baſilica. Habs} 


p< 
be * 
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Mr. Horſah preſer ves ſome, inscriptions to-Yitires, a local deity; 


ka the ſculptor may have in this place inſerted the tv) 


inſtead of the i. i. 
VI. The altar preferved by Mr. Gordon, inſcribed Deo Mo- 


conT1 vitires. Flaviæ ſegund. V. S L. M. 


VII. Another, a fragment DeoBgharuca 22 * ot to Belatu- 


cadrus, a provincial name for M.,. 
VIII. The altar ® found near Cambeck, . 


therby, inſcribed. B. V. ommum gentium templum olim 


vetuſtate conlabſum I. PrrIAN US. P. P. reſtiruit. 


IX. The firſt ſolltare that mexits noticg is that figured by Mr. 


r gs 
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Horſely, No. 49, Cumberland, and by Mr. Gordon, tab. 37: th 
both juſtly ſtyle it the beſt of the Noman work of this nature in 
Britain; and the firſt properly makes it a genius, and probably 
that of the Emperor. The figure is erect, 3 f. 3 inches high, 
holding in one hand a patera over an altar; in the other a cornu- 
copia; the laſt frequently obſerved both in ſculpture and in medals. 
On his head is a mural crown : each of theſe particulars are to be 
met with in Mon!faucon, tom. i. part. ii. in the figures of tab. cc. 
The whole length of the ſtone is 7 f. 4 inches: in the lower part 
is 4 long perpendicular groove, with another ſhort and tranſverſe 
near the middle: in this, I conjecture might have been fixed an iron 
forming part of the ſtand of a lamp, which was cuſtomarily 
placed burning before the ſtatues of deities. 

T. A figure in a cloſe dreſs, not unlike a carter's frock, or 
what Montfaucon calls ſagum clauſum, reaching down to the heels: 
on one fide is a boar, on the other a Wheel, and beneath that an 
altar: in the left hand of the figure is a part of a'cormuopia, The 
figure is evidently Gauliſb, but the hiſtory is obſcure: the boar is 
an emblem of Caledonia: the wheel a known type of Fortune: It 
is alſo a- concomitant of Tuiſto, a Saxon or northern deity. As 
the Roman armies in this kingdom were latterly compoſed of dif- 
ferent Gaullſb and foreign nations, their deities were introduced, and 
intermixed with thoſe of the Romans, a moſt fuperſtitious' people, 
ready and accuſtomed to adopt thoſe of every country. We 
need not be ſurprized at the variety of figures found in this place, 
where it is evident that liberty of conſcience was allowed by there 
having been ſo neat * of every nation, a latitudinarian Pax- 
THTON. 

8 XI. Is. 
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XI. Is a ſecond figure reſembling the former, only that a ſort 
of cloſe ſhort mantle covers the ſhoulders and breaſt. It has the 
wheel, altar and cornucopia: but beneath the feet appear the cru- 


fezia, ſuch as are beneath thoſe of the celebrated ſtatue of the 


dancing Fawn. 
XII. Is another figure, in a cloſe ſagum or ſaic. By it is a veſ- 


fling in what it holds in the right hand: the other leans on what 
reſembles an ear of corn. | 

XIII. I. a figure fitting in a chair, cloathed in garments 
much plaited and folded: on the lap are apples or fruits. Neha» 
lennia, a Zeland goddeſs, is repreſented in this attitude , and her 


lap thus filled: the habit differs; but. this deity might have been 


adopted by another nation, ho dreſſed her according to its. own 
mode. : | 
XIV. Is a curious groupe: of. three figures, ſtanding with their 


backs to a long ſeat, with elbows. They are habited in a looſe 


Saic, reaching but little below the knees: that in the middle dif- 
tinguiſhed by a pointed flap, and a veſſel filled whether with fruit 
or corn is not very evident. Theſe may perhaps be the Der M 
tres of the barbarous nations, and introduced here by ſome of 
the German levies; there having been found in Britain three altata 
dedicated to them by the Tungrian cohort. They were local dei- 


ties, protectreſſes of certain towns or villages among + the Gaus 


and Germans, by whom they were tranſported: into Britain; which 
is acknowledged in two inſcriptions, where they are called tranſ- 


% Montfaucon II. pt. II, p. 443. + Archeobgia, vol. III. 
M 2 5 mariræ. 
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-\ apt. may remark chat the ts in gage 15 

num  FurEr ; and the Gab are Kno groupe their dei 

by frequently 3 in triplets 7 a number the mot complete, as 

* , beginning, middle, and end. 

XV. * Jo groupe of three very fingular nes; ; each wh | 

pointed hood, 4 ſort of hreaſt- plate han 2 looſely, and their 

775 1 feet and legs clonthed. In the right hand thaw, A ſtone, | 
YN By 5 Theſe ſeem to have been a rude ſpeci es of ſoldiery, who fought 
with ſtones ; but whether Britiſh, or 8 N 
co the Romans, is not certain. 4. 

Among the antiquities of other kinds is a A bite (mall 
figure ot a female in braſs, whoſe dreſs folds wich peculiar ele- 
gance. By the fudder in her hand, it ſeems to have been a For- 
TUNE. 

A ſmall brazen Hermes or Sax as it is oxnamented with 
feſtoons and fruit, it probably was W 0 5 limits of 
orchards or garden,, | 

Two braſſes; one with the beef IEF, — 4 "RG tur- 
band-like head-drefs. The other iche head of iter. 5 

A ſmall Haſs caſe, probably deſigned for à thin medal: a filyer 
brotche : A all pair of pincers, for the purpoſe of extirpating 
c 2 hairs ; a priftice mycb in uſe among the Romans. 

9 2 moſt elegant urn, found full of athes: a; ſtrong veſſel of 

D ed metal, ſcemingly a mortar; a glaſs bead ihe bum angui- 

. I = of the Romans, and Gly vil. of the * ſhes has a 
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wire ring through the orifice, which gives reaſon to ſuſpect that 


they were ſtrung together like beads. 


The numbers X. XI. XIII. and XIV. are engraven in the thirty- 
fifth plate of the quarto edition of the Tour of 1769. The re- 


mainder in the IIId. VIth. and VIIth. of this volume. 
Take a ride to Liadels Strength, or the Mote. A ſtrong en- 
trenchment two miles S. W. of Netherby, on a ſteep and lofty 


clay cliff, above the river Liddel, commanding a vaſt extent of 


view: has at one end a very high mount, from whence the country 
might be explored to very great advantage: in the middle is the 


foundation of a ſquare building, perhaps the prætorium This 


place is ſmall, rather of a circular form, ſtrongly entrenched on 


the weak fide; has before it a ſort of half moon, with a vaſt foſs 
and dike as a ſecurity. From this place to Nerberby is the veſtige 
of a road. That this fortreſs had been originally Roman is proba- 


ble, but fince their time has been applied to the ſame uſe by other 


warders. * It was, ſays Leland, the. moted place of a gentilman- 
* cawled Syr Water Sekby, the which was killyd there and the place 
© deftroyed yn King Edvard the thyrde when the Scottes whent to 


Dyrbam 


It was taken by ſtorm by David the IId. The governor, Sir 
Walter, would have compounded for his life by ranſome, but the 


tyrant, after caufing his two ſons to be ſtrangled before his face, 


ordered the head of the father, diſtracted with grief, to be ſtruck. | 


off +. 
Deſcend the hill, and croffing the Lai, enter 


* Leland Itin. VII. 55. | + Show's Chreaich, . 243. 
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in Liddeſdale, a portion of the county of Dei 2 moſt fer- 
tile and well- cultivated tract of low arable and paſture land. Keep 
by the river fide for three miles farther to Penton-lins, where i is a 
moſt wild but pictureſque ſcene of. the river, rapidly flowing 
along rude rocks bounded by cliff, cloathed on each fide by 
trees, The bottom the water rolls over aſſumes various forms; 


but the moſt fingular are beds of ſtone regularly quadrangular, 


and divided by a narrow vacant ſpace from each other, reſembling 
immenſe maſſes of Ludi Helmontii, with their ſepta loſt. Below w- 


theſe, the rocks approach each other, leaving only a deep and 


narrow channel, with a pretty wooden alpine ridge over a depth 
of furious water, black and terrible to the fight, The fides of 
the rock are ſtrangely perforated with great and circular hollows, 
like pots; the work of che vortiginous motion of the w-ater in 
reat floods. 

4 farmer I met with here told me, that a pebhle, naturally 
rated, was an infallible cure, hung over a horſe that was le. 
or troubled with nocturnal ſweats. ; 

Return and* paſs through the pariſh of Cannonſby, a ſmall fer- 
tile plain, watered by the EG where ſome canons regular of St. 
Auguſtine had pitched their priory at leſt before the year 1296, 
when William, prior of the convent, ſwore allegiance to Eduard Iv. 
The pariſh is very populous, containing above two thouſand fouls. 
* ou and lime-ſtone is found, here. : 


® Keith's Scotch bibops, 240. 
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. Mot part of the houſes are built with clay :. the perſon who has 
building in view, prepares the materials, then ſummons his neigh- 
bors on a fixed day, who come furniſhed with victuals at their 
own expence, ſet chearfully to work, _ complete the edifice- 
before night. 

Aſcend a bank on the ſouth fide of this valley, to a vaſt beighe 
above it: the ſcenery is great and enchanting : on one fide is a 
view of the river Ef, far beneath, running through a rocky 
channel, and bounded by immenſe precipices; in various places 
| ſuddenly deepening to a vaſt profundity ; while in other parts it 
glides oyer a bottom covered. with moſſes, or colored ſtones, that 
refle& through the pure water teints glaucous, green, or ſappha- 
rine : theſe various views are in molt places fully open to fight ; 
in others ſuffer a partial interruption from the trees, that cloath 
the ſteep bank, or ſhoot out from the brinks and fiffures of the 


precipices; the trees are in general oak, but often intermixed with 


the waving boughs of the weeping birch. 

Two precipices ate particularly diſtinguiſhed : one called Car 
fuel: the other Gilnochie's garden: the laſt is ſaid to have been 
the retreat of a celebrated outlaw ;* but originally had evidently 
been a ſmall Britiſb fortreſs,” guarded on one fide by the ſteeps of 
the precipice, on the other by a deep entrenchment. 

The ride was extremely diverſified through thick woods, or 
ſmall thickets, with ſudden tranſitions from the ſhade into rich 
and well huſbanded fields, bounded: on every fide with woods; 
with views of other woods ſtill rifing beyond. No wonder then 
that the inhabitants of theſe parts yet believe the fairies revel in 
theſe delightful ſcenes. Fo 

8 Croſs. 


CAR-SIDBL.. 


Hor. HOUSE, 


Jounny Arm 


STRONG, 


A T 0 VU R 
"Croſs the Bk, chk. s ford with a bottom of ſolid rock ; 


having on one fide the water precipitating itſelf down a precipioe 


forming a ſmall cataract, which would afford a ſcene not the moſt 


.agreeable to a timid mind. The water too was of the moſt cry- 


ſtalline, or colorleſs clearneſs, no ſtream I have ever ſeen being 


comparable; ſo that perſons who ford this river are often led into 


diſtreſſes, by being deceived as to its depth, for the great tranſ- 
parency gives it an unreal ſhallowneſs. 

This river is inhabited by trouts, parrs, loches, minnows, 
cels and lampries; and what is ſingular, the chub, which with 
us loves only the deep and ſtill waters bounded by clayey 
.banks, 

On the oppoſite eminence ſee. Hol-bouſe, a defenſible tower like 
that at Kirk andrews, and one of the ſeats of the famous Jobnny 


" Armſtrong, laird of Gilzockie, the moſt popular and potent thief 


of his time, and who laid the whole Exgi/þ borders under con- 
tribution, but never injured any of his own countrymen. He 
always was attended with twenty-four gentlemen well mounted : 
and when James V. went his progreſs in 1528, expreſsly to free 
the country from marauders of this kind, Gilnockie appeared be- 
fore him with thirty-ſix perſons in his train *, moſt gorgeouſly 


 appareled ; and himſelf fo richly drefſed, that the king ſaid what 


wants that knave that a king ſhould have? his majeſty ordered him 
and his followers to immediate execution, in ſpite of the great offers 
Gilnockie made; who finding all application for favor, _ he 


according to the old ballad, boldly told the _ 


Lab. 147- 
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1 I 0 ſeik hot water beneath cold yee, 
a Surely it is a great folie; 
I haif aſked grace at a graceleſs face, 
But there is nane for my men and me. 


I ſaw a boy, a direct deſcendant of this unfortunate brave, who 


with his whole family are ſaid to be diſtinguiſhed for their honeſty 
and quiet diſpofition, happily degenerating from their great an- 
ceſtor. | . PR 

Continue my ride on a fine turnpike road, through beautiful 
woods, to Mr. Maxwell's of Broombolme, environed with a moſt 
magnificent theatre of trees, cloathing the lofty hills, and the 
. whole ſurmounted by a barren mountain, by way of contraſt. 
The rent of the ground which Mr. Maxwell keeps in his own 
hands, and that of a farm now disjoined from it, was in the 
unſettled times of the beginning of the laſt century, only five 
pounds Scotch, or. eight ſhillings and four pence Engliſh. At 
preſent Mr, MaxzwelFs ſhare alone would take a hundred pounds 
feerling annual rent. This is mentioned as an illuſtration of the 
happy change of times, and the increaſe of revenues by the ſecu- 


rity the owners now enjoy, by the improvements in agriculture, -. 


and the cheapneſs of money to what they were a century and a half 
ago. Indeed it ſhould be mentioned that the old rent was paid by a 
Maxwell to a Maxwell ; and perhaps there might be ſome ſmall 
matter of favor from the chieftain to his Kk inſman; but even ad- 
mitting ſome partiality, the riſe of income muſt be amazing, 


The road continues equally beautiful, along a fertile glen, 


bounded by hills, and woods. Come in view of a bridge, with 


the pleaſing motion of a mill wheel feen in perſpective through 
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the middle . he river was here low, and the bed appeared 


roughened with tranſverſe waved rocks, extenfively ſpread, and 


' ſharply broken. 


The town of Lung bolme appears in a ſmall plain, with the entrance 
of three dales, and as many rivers, from which they take their 
names, entring into it, viz. Wachopdale, Euſdale and Eſtdale; the laſt 
extends thirty or forty miles in length, and the ſides as far as I could 
ſee, bounded by hills of ſmooth and verdant graſs, the ſweet food of 
the ſheep, the great ſtaple of the country. To give an idea of the 
conſiderable traffic carried on in theſe animals, the reader may be 
told, that from twenty to -thirty-fix thouſand lambs are ſold in 
the ſeveral fairs that are held at Langholme in the year. To 
this muſt be added, the great profit made of the wool, fold into | 
Exgland for our coarſer manufactures ; of the ſheep themſelves ſent 
into the fouth, and even of the cheeſe and butter made from the 
milk of the ewes *. 

The truſtees for encouraging of improvements give annual 


| premiums to ſuch who produce the fineſt wool, or breed the beſt 


tups; a wiſe * in countries emerging from * and po- 
Verty. - 

The manufactures of Langholme, are ſtuffs, ſerges, black and white 
plaids, plains, &c. moſtly ſold into England. 

The caſtle is no more than a ſquare tower, or border-houſe, once 
belonging to the Armſtrongs. In my walk to it was ſhewn the place 
where ſeveral witches had ſuffered in the laſt century: this reminds 
me of a very ſingular belief that prevaled not many years ago in theſe 


For a fuller account of the manogement of te ſheep of ths county; vide the. 
Appendix. 
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parts: nothing leſs than that the midwives had power of tranſ- 
ferring part of the primeval curſe beſtowed on our great firft 
mother, from the good wife to her huſband. I ſaw the reputed off- 
ſpring of ſuch a labor; who kindly came into the world without 
giving her mother the leſt uneaſineſs, while the poor huſband was 
roaring with agony in his uncouth and unnatural pains. 

The magiſtrates of this place are very attentive to the ſuppreſſion 
of all exceſſive exertions of that unruly member the tongue: the 
Brant, an inſtrument of puniſhment, is always in readineſs ; and 1 
was favored with the fight; it is a ſort of head-piece, that opens and 
 Incloſes the head of the impatient, while an iron, ſharp as a chizzel, 
enters the mouth, and ſubdues the more dreadful weapon within. 
This had been uſed a month before, and as it cut the poor female 
till blood guſhed from each fide of her mouth, it would be well 
that the judges in this cafe would, before they exert their power 


again, conſider not only the humanity, but the legality of this 


practice. 


The learned Doctor Plot ® has favored the world with a mi- 
nute deſcription, and a figure of the inftrument, and tells us, he 


looks on it © as much to be preferred to the ducking fool, which 
© not only endangers the health of the party, but alſo gives the 
© tongue liberty twixt every dip; to neither of which this is at all 
© lyable.” | | 

| ph the various cuſtoms now obſolete, the moſt curious was 
that of Handfiſting, in uſe about a century paſt. In the upper part 
of Eſtdale, at the confluence of the white and the black Eft, was 


H. Staffordfbirt, 389, tab. xxxũ. 
N 2 5 held 
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held an inp tan, where multitudes of each ſex repaired. The 
unmarried looked out for mates, made their engagement by joining 


hands, or by handſiſling, went off in pairs, cohabited till the next 


annual return of the fair, appeared there again, and then were at 


liberty to declare their approbation or diſlike of each other. If 
each party continued conſtant, the handfiſting was renewed for life: 


but if either party diſſented, the engagement was void, and both 


were at full liberty to make a new choice; but with this proviſo, 


that the inconſtant was to take the charge of the offspring of the year 
of probation, - This cuſtom ſeemed to originate from the want of 


clergy in this county in the days of popery : this tract was the pro- 


perty of the abby of Melroſs, which through œconomy diſcontinued 


the vicars that were uſed to diſcharge here the clerical offices: 
inſtead, they only made annual viſitations for the purpoſes of 


marrying and baptiſing, and the perſon thus ſent, was called Book in 


boſom, probably from his carrying, by way of readineſs, the book in 
his breaſt ; but even this being omitted, the inhabitants became 
neceſſitated at firſt to take this method, which they continued from 
habit to practiſe * after the reformation had furniſhed them with 


clergy. 


Perſons of rank, in times long prior to thoſe, took he benefit of 
this cuſtom ; for Lindeſey *, in his reign of James II. ſays, © That 
James ſixth earl of Murray begat upon Iſabel Innes, daughter 
© of the laird of Innes, Alexander Dunbar, a man of fingular wit and 
© courage. This 1/abel was but handfift with him, and deceaſed be- 


fore the marriage; where-through this Alexander he was worthy 


8 26, folio ed. g ; 
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* of a greater living, than -he might ſucceed to by the laws and 

« practiſes of this realm.” 

Of the ſports of theſe parts, that of Curling is a favorite; and one 
unknown in England: it is an amuſement of the winter, and 
played on the ice, by ſliding from one mark to another, great 
ſtones of forty to ſeventy pounds weight, of a hemiſpherical form, 
with an iron or wooden handle at top. The object of the player is 


to lay his ſtone as near to the mark as poſſible, to guard that of his 


partner, which had been well laid before, or to ſtrike off that of his 
antagoniſt. 

Return and paſs the march dite, or the Scotch Kod and continue 
at Netherby that night. 

Paſs through Long toren, a place remarkable for the great trade 
carried on during the ſeaſon of cranberries; when for for or 
five markets, from twenty to twenty-five pounds worth, are ſold 
| each day at three pence a quart, and ſent in ſmall barrels to 
London. | 

Croſs the Eft, on a bridge of five arches, a light ſtructure, as 
moſt of the bridges of this country are. Go through the lanes 
which had been rendered impaſſible, at the time of the eruption of 
the Solvay moſs, which took its courſe this way to the Ef. The 


road was at this time quite cleared; but the fields to the right were 


quite covered with the black flood. 

The ſpace between the E/# and the Sar, bounded on the third 
fide by the March dite, which croſſes from one river to the other, 
ſeems properly to belong to Scotland; but having been diſputed by 
both crowns, was ſtyled the debateable land. But in the reign of our 
James I. Sir Richard Graham A from the Earl of Cumberland 
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(io whom it was granted by Queen Blizabtth) a leaſe of this tract, 


bought it from the needy monarch, and had intereſt enough to get 
it united to the county of Cumberland, it being indifferent to 
Fames, then in poſſeſſion of both Ons, to which of them it was 
annexed. 

Ride by the fide of the Romer ls "that communicated between 


Netherby and the camp at Burrens. Croſs a ſmall bridge over the 
Sark, and _ enter 


s c oOo TL AN p. 


On the banks of this rivulet, the Engliſh under the command of 
the Earl of Northumberland, and Magnus with a red main, received a 
great defeat from the Scots, under Douglas duke of Ormond, and Mal- 
lace of Craigie. Numbers of the former were drowned in their flight 
in Sol tuay firth; and lord Prercy taken priſoner, a misfortune owing 
to his filial piety, in helping his father to a horſe, to enable him® to 
eſcape. 

At a little diſtance FIRE the bridge, ſtop at the little village of 
Gratna, the reſort of all amorous couples, whoſe union the prudence 
of parents, or guardians prohibits: here the young pair may be 
inſtantly united by a fiſherman, a joiner, or a blackſmith, who marry 
from two guineas a job, to a dram of whiſky : but the price is gene- 
rally adjuſted by the information of the poſtilions from Carlite, who 


are in pay of one or other of the above worthies; but even the 


* Hiſt, of Doag/ar's, p. 179. FE 
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drivers, in caſe of neceſſity, have been known to undertake the 
ſacerdotal office. If the purſuit of friends proves very bot; and 


there is not time for the ceremony, the frightened pair are adviſed 


to ſlipinto bed; are ſhewn to the purſuers, who imagining that they 


are irrecoverably united, retire, and leave them to 


conſummate their unfiniſhed loves. 


This place is diſtinguiſhed from afar by a ſmall plantation of firs, 


the Cyprian grove of the place; a ſort of land-mark for fugitive 
lovers. As I had a great deſire to ſee the high prieſt, by ſtratagem - 


I ſucceeded : he appeared in form of a fiſherman, a ſtout fellow, in a 


blue coat, rolling round his ſolemn chops a quid of tobacco of no 
common ſize. One of our party was ſuppoſed to come to explore 


the coaſt: we queſtioned him about his price: which, after eyeing 
us attentively, he left to our honor. The church of Scotland does 
what it can to prevent theſe clandeſtine matches; but in vain, for 
thoſe infamous couplers deſpiſe the fulmination of the kirk, and ex- 
communication is the only penalty it can inflict. _ 

Continue my journey over a woodleſs flat tract, almoſt bedgeleſs, 
but productive of excellent oats and barley. Paſs by Rig, a little 
hamlet, a ſort of chapel of caſe to Gratna, in the run-away nuptials.. 
The performer here is an alehouſe - Keeper. 

On the left is Solkway-firth, and a view of Keftwick-fells, between 
which and- Burnſwork hill in Scotland,. is a flat of forty miles, 
and of a great extent in length. The country grows now very un- 
cultivated, and conſiſts of large commons. Reach 

Annan, in Aunandale, another divifion of Dumfriegſfire, a town of 
four or five hundred inhabitants, ſeated on the river of the ſame name. 
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Veſſels of about two hundred and fifty tuns can come within half a 


mile of the town, and of ſixty as high as the bridge. This place has 


ſome trade in wine: the annual exports are between twenty and 
thirty thouſand Mincheſter buſhels of corn. | 


The caſtle was entirely demoliſhed, by order of parlement, after 
the acceſſion of James VI. to the crown of England, and only the 
ditches remain. But Annan was in a manner ruined by Wharton, 
Lord Preſident of the marches, who, in the reign of Edward VI. 
overthrew the church, and burnt the town; the firſt having been 
fortified by the Scots, under a Lyon of the houſe of Glames. 
The Bruces were once Lords of tkis place, as appears by a ſtone 
at preſent in a wall of a gentleman's garden, taken from the ruins of 
the caſtle, and thus inſcribed, Robert de Brus Counte de Carrick et 
ſenteur du val de Aunand. 1300. 

After dinner make an excurſion of five miles to Ruthwell, paſſing 
over the Aunan on a bridge of five arches, defended by a gateway. 


The country reſembles that J paſſed over in the morning, bur at 


Newby-Neck obſerve the ground formed into eminences, ſo remark- 
able as to occaſion a belief of their being artificial, but are certainly 


nothing more than the freaks of nature. 


The church of Rathzwell contains the ruins of a mog curious 
monument; an obeliſk once of a great height, now lying in three 
pieces, broken by an order of the genera] afſembly in 1644, under 
pretence of its being an object of ſuperſtition among the vulgar, 
When entire it was probably about twenty feet high, excluſive of 
pedeſtal and capital; making allowances in the meaſurement of the 


9 Alſcorgb's Hiſt. of the wars of Scoz/. and gl. 32 1. 
x preſent 
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preſent pieces for fragments chipped off. when i it was deſtroyed: it 
originally conſiſted of two pieces; the loweſt, now in two, had been 
fifteen feet long; the upper had been placed on the other by means 
of a ſocket: the form was ſquare and taper, but the ſides of unequal 
| breadth: the two oppoſite on one fide at bottom were eighteen 
inches and a half, at top only fifteen ; the narrower fide fixteen at 
bottom, eleven at top. Two of the narroweſt ſides are ornamented 
with vine-leaves, and animals intermixed with runic characters 
around the margin: on one of the other ſides is a very rude figure 
of our Saviour, with each foot on the head of ſome beaſts: above and 
each fide him are inſcribed in Saxon letters, Feſus Chriflus—judex equi- 
tatis, certo ſalvatoris mundi et ay—perhaps as Mr. Gordon imagines, 
Angelorum— Befliz et Dracones cognoverant inde——and laſtly are the 
words, fregerunt panem. . 

Beneath the two animals is a compartment with two figures, one 
bearded, the other not, and above is inſcribed, Sanctus Paulus. 

On the adverſe fide is our Saviour again, with Mary Magdalexe 
waſhing his feet, and the box of ointment in his hand. The in- 
ſcriptions, as made out by Mr. Gordon, are, Alabaſtrum unguenti 
——cjus Lachrpmis cæpit rigare pedes, ejus capillis capitis fu: terne- 
bat et præteriens uidi. 

The different ſculptures were probably the work of different 
times and different nations; the firſt that of the chriſtian Saxant; 
the other of the Danes, who either found thoſe fides plain ; or 


diefacing the antient carving, replaced it with ſome of their own. 


Tradition ſays, that the church was built over this obeliſk, long 
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after its erection; and as it was reported to have been tranf- 


ported here by angels, it was probably ſo ſecured for the ſame 
reaſon as the ſanta caſa at Loretto ws, leaſt it ſhould take another 
flight. | 

The pedeſtal lies buried ben the floor of the church: 1 
found ſome fragments of the capital, with letters ſimilar to the 
others; and on each oppoſite ſide an eagle, neatly cut in relief. 
There was alſo a piece of another, with Saxon letters round the 
lower part of a human figure, in long veſtments, with his foot on 
a pair of ſmall globes : this too Een to have been the top of 
a croſs, 

Scotland has had its vicar of Bray: for in this church-yard' is 


an inſcription in memory of Mr. Gawin Joung, and Jean Stewart 


his ſpouſe. He was ordained miniſter in 1617, when the church 
was preſbyterian : ſoon after, James VI. eftabliſhed a moderate ſort 
of epiſcopacy. In 1638, the famous league and covenant took 


place: the biſhops were depoſed, and their power aboliſhed : 


preſbytery then flouriſhed in the fullneſs of acrimony. Sectaries 
of all ſorts invaded the church in Crommel's time, all equally 


hating, perſecuting, and being perſecuted in their turns. In 1660, 


on the reſtoration, epiſcopacy arrived at its plenitude of power ; 
and preſbyterianiſm expelled : and that ſect which in their proſ- 
peri” ſhewed no mercy, now met with retributory vengeance. 
Mr. Young maintained his poſt amidſt all theſe changes, and what 
is much to his honor, ſupported his character; was reſpected by 
all parties for his moderation and learning: lived a tranquil life, 
and died in peace, after enjoying his cure fifty-four years, 
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The epitaph on hint, his wife and family, merits preſervation, if 
but to ſhew the number of his children : 


Far from our own amids, our own we ly: 
Of our dear Bairns, thirty and one us by. 
anagram. 
Unius agni uſui 
Jean Steuart 
a true ſaint 
a true ſaint Tliveit, ſo Tdeit, 
. tho men ſaw nb, my God did fee it. © 


This pariſh extends along the Solzway firth, which gains on the 
land continually, and much is annually waſhed away: the tides re- 
cede far, and leave a vaſt ſpace of ſands dry. The ſport of ſalmon- 
hunting is almoſt out of uſe, there being only one perſon on the 
coaſt who is expert enough to practiſe the diverſion: the ſportſman 
is mounted on 2 good horſe, and furniſhed with a long ſpear : he 
diſcovers the fiſh in the ſhallow channels formed by Ef, purſues 
it full ſpeed, turns it like a . and after a long chace ſeldom 
fails to transfix it. 

The ſalt· makers of Rathwellmerit mention, as their 3 "The 
at preſent quite local. As ſoon as the warm and dry weather of 
Fune comes on, the ſun brings up and incraſts the ſurface of the 
ſand with falt: at that time they gather the ſand to the depth of an 
inch, carry it out of the reach of the tide, and lay it in round 
compact heaps, to prevent the ſalt from being waſhed away by the 
rains: they then make a pit eight feet Jong and thræe broad, and 
the ſame * and plaiſter the inſide with clay, that it may 

&'2 hold 


Pl 
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hold water; at the bottom they place a Iayer of pent and turf, 


and fill the pit with the collected ſand: after that they pour 
water on it: this filters through the ſand, and carries the falt with 
it into a leſſer pit, made at the end of the great one: this 
they boil in ſmall lead pans, and procute a coarſe brown ſalt, very 
fit for the purpoſes of ſalting meat or fiſh. James VI. in a viſit he 
made to theſe parts, after his acceſſion to the crown of England, 
took notice of this operation, and for their induſtry exempted the 
poor ſalt- makers of Ruthꝛvell from all duty on this commodity ; 
which till the union, was in all the Scotch acts 0 to the ſalt 
duties, excepted. 

In this pariſh was lately difcovered a fingular road through a 
moraſs, made of wood, conſiſting of ſplit oak planks, eight feet 
long, faſtened down by long pins or ſtakes, driven through the 
boards into the earth. It was found out by digging of peat, and 


àt chat time lay fix feet beneath the ſurface. It pointed towards the 


ſea, and in old times was the road to it; but no tradition remains of 
the place it came from. 

Return through Aran, and after a 805 2 over a naked tract, reach 
Spring eld, the ſeat of Sir William Maxzell: near the houſe is the 
fite of Bell-caftle, where the Duke of Albany, brother to James III, 
and the Earl of Douglas lodged the night before their defeat at Kirk- 


, onnel, a place almoſt contiguous. This illuſtrious pair had been 


exiled in Eiland, and invaded their own country on a plundering 
ſcheme, in a manner unworthy of them. Albany eſcaped; Douglas 
was taken, and finiſhed his life in the convent of Lindores ®. 


fes Hiſt, of the Dooglas's, folio, x. 206. 
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In the burying-ground of Kirkonnel i 18 the grave of the fair Ellen Etz Irving, 


Irvine, and that of her lover; the was daughter of the houſe of 
Kirkonnel; and was beloved by twogentlemen at the ſame time; the 
one vowed to facrifice the ſucceſsful rival to his reſentment ; and 
watched an opportunity while the happy pair were fitting on the 
banks of the Kirile, that waſhes theſe grounds. Ellen perceived the 


deſperate lover on the oppoſite fide, and fondly thinking to fave her 


favorite, interpoſed'; and receiving the wound intended for her be- 
loved, fell and expired in his arms. He inftantly revenged her 
death; then fled into Spain, and ſerved for ſome time againſt the 
infidels : on his return he viſited the grave of his unfortunate miſ- 
treſs, ſtretched himſelf on it, and expiring on the ſpot, was interred 
by her fide. A ſword and a croſs are engraven on the tomb-ſtone, 


with hic jacet Adam Fleming: the only memorial of this unhappy - 


gentleman, except an antient ballad of no great merit, which records 
the tragical event *. 


Excepting a glen near Springheld, moſt of this country is very 


naked. It is ſaid to have been cleared of the woods by act of 
parlement, in the time of James VI. in order to deſtroy the re- 
treat of the moſs-troopers, a peſt this part of the country was in- 
famous for: in fact the whole of the borders then was, as Lin- 


deſay expreſſes, no other thing but heft, reif and ſlaughter. They 
were poſſeſſed by a ſet of potent clans, all of Saxon deſcent; and, 
like true deſcendants of Iſbmael, their hands were againſt every 
man, and every man's hand againſt them. The Folnffons, of 

* Which happened either the latter end of the reign of James V. or the 
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beginning of that of Mary. | 
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8 in Annandale; their rivals the Mazwels of SORT FOR 
roc, the Murrays of Cocſ pool, Glendontuyns of Glendomwin, Carru- 
thers of Holmain, Irvines of Bonſhaw, ' Fardins of Applegarth, and 
the. Elliots of Rs may be. enumerated among the great 
families. be 

But beſides theſe were a ſet of clans and ſurnames on the whole 
border, and on the debateable ground, who as. my author * ſays, 
were not landed; many of them diſtinguiſhed by noms de guerre, in 


the manner as ſeveral of our unfortunate brave are at preſent, ſuch 


as Tom Trotter of the hill, the Goodman Dickſon of Bucktrig, Ralph 
Burn of the Coit, George Hall, called Pat's Geordie there, the Lairds 
yok, Manton Sym, Will of Powder-lanpat, Arthur fire the Braes, Gray 
Will, Will the Lord, Willie of Graina bill, Richie Graham the Plump, 
Jobn Skynhbank, Priors Fohn and his bairnes, Heclor of the Harlaw, 
the griefes and cuts of Harlaw; theſe and many more, merry men all, 
of Robin Hood's fraternity, ſuperior to the little diſtinctions of meun 
and ſuum. 

Viſit the Roman ſtation at Burrens, in the asd 5 Me ddleby, 
ſeated on a flat, bounded on one fide by the ſmall water of Mien, 


| Bunnens cauy; and on another by a ſmall birn. It was well defended by four 


ditches and five dikes : but much of both is carried away, by the 
winter floods in the river that bounded on one fide; a bypocaz/ had 
been diſcovered here, inſcribed - ſtones dug up, and coins found, 


ſome of them of the lower empire. Obſerved a place formed of 


ſquare ſtones, which I was told contained, at the time of the dif- 


* Taken from a fragment of a quarto book, printed in 1603, contajning names 
of clans in every ſheriffdom, &c. &c, | 
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covery, a quantity of grain: I was alſo informed, that there had been 
a large vault a hundred and twenty feet long, deſigned for a granary; 
but this has long ſince been deſtroyed for ſake of the materials. Mr. 


Horſley imagines this to have been the blatum bulgium of Antonine, 
being on the North fide of the wall, with a military road between it 


and Netherby; and that it was the place were Agricola concluded 


his ſecond year's expedition. As that General was diſtinguiſhed for 
his judicious choice of ſpots of encampment, ſo long after, his ſuc- 


| ceffors made uſe of this, as appears by a medal of Conſtantius Chlorus - 


being found here, for that Emperor lived about two hundred and 
twenty years after Agricola. 

The country now begins to grow very hilly ; but oſefully ſo; 
the hills being verdant, and formed for excellent ſneep-walks: on 
the ſides of one called Byrnſwork, about two miles from Burrens, 
are two beautiful camps, united to each other by a rampart, that 


winds along the fide of the hill; one camp being on the S. Eaſt, 


the other on the N. Weſt : one has the prætorium yet viſible ; and 


on the North fide are three round tumuli, each joined to it bya 


dike, projecting to ſome diſtance from the ramparts ; as if to pro- 
tect the gate on that quarter, for each of theſe mounts had its little 
fort : the other camp had two of theſe mounts on one fide and one 
on each end; but the veſtiges of theſe are very faint : both of 
theſe camps were ſurrounded with a deep ditch, and a ſtrong 


rampart borh on the inſide and the outſide of the foſs; and on 


the very ſummit of the hill is a ſmall irregular intrenchment, 
intended as exploratory, for the view from thence is uninterrupted 
on every part- Theſe camps are very accurately planned by Mr. 
Gordon, tab. I, * 16. Theſe alſo were the work of Agricola, and 


highly 
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Me geabablo to be, as Mr. Horſley imagines, the Summer camp 


of that at Burrens, 

The view from the ſummit is extremely extenſive : the town of 
Lochmaban, with its lake and ruined <aftle, built on a heart-ſhaped 
peninſula ; Queenſbury hill, which gives title to the Duke; Harts- 
fell, and the Loders, which diſpute for height; yet a third, the 
Dries, was this day patched with ſnow; and laſtly, Eric/fone, 
which foſters the Aunan, the Clyde, and the Frweed, 

Deſcend and paſs through the ſmall. town of Eccleſecban (ecclefia 
Fechoui) noted for the great monthly markets for cattle. 

Near this place, on the eſtate of Mr. Irvine, writer, was found 
an antiquity whoſe uſe is rather doubtful : the metal is gold; the 
length rather more than ſeven inches and a half; the weight 2 oz. 
and a half and 15 gs. It is round and very ſlender in the middle, 
at each end grows thicker, and of a conoid form, terminating 
with a flat circular plate: on the fide of one end are ftamped the 
words Helenus fecit; on the other is prick'd . . .. III MB. From 
the ſtenderneſs of the middle part, and the thickneſs of the ends, 
it might perhaps ſerve as a faſtening of a garment, by inferting it 
through holes on each fide, and then en eee 
metal. . 

Keep along the plain, arrive again on the banks of the Aman, and 
have a very elegant view of its wooded margent, the bridge, a light 
ſtructure with three arches, one of fifty-two feet, the others of 
twenty-five, with the turrets of Hoddam caſtle alittle beyond, over- 
topping a very pretty grove. 
The caſtle conſiſts of a great ſquare tower, wich three ſlender 
round turrets : the entry through a door protected by another of 
7 | | iron 
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won bars; near it a ſquare hole, by way of dungeon, and a ſtair- 
caſe of tone, ſuited to the place: but inſtead of finding a cap- 
tive damſel and a fierce warder, met with a courteous laird and 
his beauteous ſpouſe; and the dungeon not filled with piteous 
captives, .but well ſtored with generous Wines, not condemned to 
a long impriſonment. 
This caſtle, or rather ſtrong border - houſe, was built by Jobs 
Lord Harries, nick-named Jobn de Reeve, a ſtrenuous fupporter 
of Mary Stuart, who conveyed her ſafe from the battle of Lang- 
fide to his houſe of Terrigles, in Galloway, and from thence ro 
the abby of Dundrannan, and then accompanied her in a ſmall 
veſſel in her fatal flight into England, Soon after, it was ſurren- 
deredꝰ to the regent Marray, who appointed the Laird of Drum- * 
ianrig Governor and Lord of the marches. Before the acceffion 
of James VI, Hoddam was one of the places of defence on the 
borders; for the houſe of Howwdam was to be keped with aue 
« wiſe ſtout man, and to have with him four well-horſed men, 
and thir to have two ſtark footmen ſervants to keep their horſes, 
© and the principal to have ane ſtout footman 17. 

In the walls about this houſe are preſerved altars and inſcrip- 
tions found in the ftation at Burrens: as they do not appear to 
lave fallen under the notice of the curious, an enumeration of 
them perhaps will net be unacceprable; therefore ſhall be added 
in the appendix. 

Near Hoddam, on an eminence, is r called the 
Tower of repentance. On it is carved the word repentance, with a 


„Halli, hilt. of Scotl. 393- + Border laws, app. 197. 
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ſerpent at one end of the word, and a dove at the other, ſignify- 
ing remorſe and grace. It was built by a Lord Harries, as a ſort 
af atonement for putting to death forme . whom he had 
made under a promiſe of quarter. 

Proceed over a country full of low hills, Gini parts under re- 
cent cultivation; others in a heathy ſtate of nature. Reach, in 
a wet cultivated and woody flat, the caſtle and houſe of Comlongam; 
the property of Lord Stormont, and the birth-place of that orna- 
ment of our iſland, Lord Mansfield. | 

The caſtle conſiſts of a great ſquare tower, now almoſt 3 in ruins, 
though its walls of near thirteen feet in thickneſs might have pro- 
miſed to the architect a longer duration. Many ſmall rooms are 
gained out of the very thicknefs of the fides; and at the bottom 
of one, after a deſcent of numbers of ſteps, is the noiſome dun- 
geon, without light or even air-holes, except the trap-door in the 
floor, contrived for the lowering in of the captives. This for- 
treſs was founded by one of the anceſtors of the Murrays, Earls 
of Aunandale; a title which failed in that name about the time of 
the reſtoration. 

Ride along the ſhore by 5 end of Lockermoſs, a moraſs of 
about ten miles ia length, and three in breadth, with the little 
water of Locker running through it. This tract, from recent ſur- 
vey, appears to have been overflowed by the fea, which confirms 
the tradition relating to ſuch an event. This invaſion of the 
tides was certainly but temporary, for from the numbers of trees, 
roots, and other vegetable marks found there, it is evident that 
this moraſs was, in ſome very diſtant period, an extenſive foreſt. 
Near a place called K/b/aiz I met with one of the antient canoes = 
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of the primeval inhabitants of the country, when it was proba- 
bly in the ſame ſtate of nature as Virgmia, when firſt diſcovered 
by Captain Philip Amidas. The length of this little veſſel was 
eight feet eight, of the cavity fix feet ſeven; the breadth two 
feet; depth eleven inches; and at one end were the remains of 
thres pegs for the paddle : the hollow was made with fire, in the 
very manner that the Indians of America formed their canoes, ac- 
cording to the faithful repreſentation by Thomas Harriot *, in De 
Bry's publication of his drawings. Another of the ſame kind 
was found in 1736, with its paddle, in the fame moraſs: the laſt 
was ſeven feet long, and dilated to a confiderable breadth at one 
end; ſo that in early ages neceſſity dictated the ſame inventions 
to the moſt remote regions f. Theſe were long prior to our vi- 
tilia navigia; and were in uſe in ſeveral antient nations: the Greeks 
called them Movefuaz and oxaÞny: ſome held three perſons, others 
only one ; and of this kind ſeems to have been that now men- 
tioned. Thoſe uſed by the Germans ¶ were of a vaſt fize, capable 
of holding thirty men; and the Gault on the Rhone had the ſame 
ſpecies of boats, but were indifferent about their ſhape, and con- 
tent if they would but float, and carry a large burden g. 
At Mr, Dickfon's, of Lockerwoed, ſaw a curioſity of another 


A ſervant of Sir Walter Raleigh, ſent to Virgiris to make drawings and ob- 


ſervations. | 
+ My ingenious: friend Mr. Stuart tells me, that the Greeks ſtillmalæe uſe of canoes 


of this kind, to crofs ſmall arms of the ſea; and that they ftill ſtyle them Marfan, 
from being formed of one piece of wood. 


r Palyeni Siratagem. Lib. v. c. 23. p. 509. Felkeius Paterculus, Ib. ii. c. 107. 


I Phaii Hiſt. Nat. xvi. c. 40. $ Loi lib. xvi. c. 26. 
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nature, found in the neighborhood : a round pot of mixed 
metal, not unlike a ſmall ſhallow mortar, with two rings on one 
fide, and two handles on the other. 

Over Lockermoſt is a road remarkable for its origin: a ſtranger, 
2 great number of years ago, ſold ſome goods to certain mer- 
chants at Dumfries upon credit: he diſappeared, and neither he 
nor his heirs ever clamed the money: the merchants in expecta- 
tion of the demand very honeſtly put out the ſum to intereſt; 
and after a lapſe of more than forty years, the town of Dumfries 
obtained a gift of it, and applied the ſame towards making this 


uſeful road. Another is now in execution by the military, which 


is alſo. to. paſs over Lockermoſe, and is intended to facilitate the 
communication between North Britain and Ireland, by way of 


Port Patrick. 


In this morning's ride, paſs by a fquare incloſure of the ſize of 
half an acre, moated round. This was a place of refuge ; for 


in family diſputes, fuch was truly neceſſary, and here any perſon 


who came, remained in inviolable ſecurity. 

See the iſle of Caerlaveroc, with a border houfe in the middle, 
built by a Martell. This place is far from the ſea; IIS tar 
ile becauſe moeted. 

Viſit Wardlaw, a ſmall. hill with a 3 Britiſb camp, ſor- 
rounded with two foſſes on the top; and on the ſouth fide the 
faint-veſtiges of a Roman camp, now much ploughed up. The 
proſpect from this eminence is fine, of the firth, the diſcharge of 


the river Nitb or Ma, the Nobius of N and a — extent 
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The . on this hill might dabei be the 
Urelum of Ptolemy, efpecially if we are to Pl 5 that word from 
the Britiſh, Uchel, high : for the fite of the fortreſs of Gh. 
veroc is on ſuch a flat as by no means to admit of that epither, 
or to be allowed to have been the. antient Uzelun as Mr. Horfley 
conjectures. 

The caftle has ET; its ; different Comm: the firſt that ap- 
pears in hiſtory and the moſt celebrated was in the year 1300, 
when Edvard I. fat down before it in perſon. Enraged at 
the generous regard the Scors thewed for their liberty, and the 
unremitted efforts made by thei hero Wallace, to free his country 
from a foreign yoke, the E monarch ſummoned his barons, 
and all the nobility who held df him by military tenure to attend 
with their forees, at Carliſle, on. the feaſt of St. John the Baptiſt. 
On that 2 as * © po 1 __ W relates, there 


| 8 22 et vin et ieder 


each of * 3 Ea 
beautiful manners fd i the catalogue are the names F of the 


moſt puiſlant peers of this kingdom, wirh a little euloge on each 
as a ſpecimens is given that ou Robert 2 in when en = 


ſuppoſed 9 od. * were een 
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$i Je eftoie une pucellette, 5 
Je le douroie cuer et cors, DIE 3 
Tant eſt de Iui bons Ii recors. 


The poet then deſcribes the caſtle. and its ſituation with great 
exactneſs; and gives it the very fame form and fite it has at 
preſent : ſo that I cannot help thinking that it was never ſo entirely 
deſtroyed, but that ſome of the old towers Jr remain, 


Kaerlaverok caſteaus eftoit 

Si fort ki ſiege ne doubtoit ; 
Ainz ki li rois illicec veniſt, 
Car rendre ni le conveniſt. 


James mais kil fuſt a ſon droit, 
Garni quant beſogns en vendroit 


De gens de engins et de vitaille, 
Com uns eſcus eſtoit de taille, 
Car ni ot ke trois coſtez entour, 

Et en cheſcune angle une tour. 

Mes ki le une eſtoit jumilee, 

Tant hauti et tant longue et tant lei, 
Ke par deſouz eftoit la porte 

A Pont tournis, bien faite et forte, 
Et autres defenſes aſſes, &c. 


It is worth obſerving, that it was taken by force of engines, 

and the Enghſþ as late as the time in queſtion uſed much the ſame 

method of attack as the Greeks and Romans did : for they drove 

the enemy from the. walls by ſhowers of ſtones, flung from en- 

gines ſimilar to the Curapultæ of the antients; and they uſed alſo 
arietes or battering rams. 
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Entre les aſſaus eſmaia, 
Ffrere Robert ki envoĩia 
Meinte piere par Robjnet ; 
Juq au ſoir des le matinet 
Le jour devant ceſſe ne avoir, 
De autre part ancore i levoit 
Trois autres engins moult plus grans 
Et il penibles et engrans, | 
Ke le chaſtel du tout confondi 
Tant il receut mo't picre enfonde. 
Deiſcbocs et kang's ateint fim 
A ſes coups rien ne ſe deffent. 


On the ſurrender Edward behaved with more moderation than 
was uſual to him: for his laurels were wont to be blighted with 
deeds unworthy of his heroiſm: but in this caſe the poor reliques 
of the garriſon experienced his clemency, | 


Lors fon iflirent ce eſt la ſome 

Ke de uns ke de autret ſoiffant home 
A grant merveille reſguardes 
Mes tenus furent et guardez 

Tant ke li Roys en ordena 

Ki vie et membre leur donna 

Et a chaſm robe nouuele 

Lors fa joicuſe la nouuli. 

A toute li oft du chaſtel pris 

Ki tant eftoit de noble pris. 


It appears that the king immediately mounted his colors on the 
caſtle; and appointed three barons of the firſt reputation to take 


charge of it. 
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Puis fiſt le Roy porter amont 
Sa banniere et la ſeynt En / 

La faint George et la ſaint Edwart 
Et o celes par droit eſwart F 
La Segrave & le Herifort | n 
Et cele au Seigneur di C/ifore 
A ki le chaſteaus fut donnes. 


Notwithſtanding the care Edward took to ſecure this place, it 
was retaken by the Scots the following year; but very ſoon 'after 
was repoſſeſſed *® by the Engliſh, after a very long ſiege. It ap- 
pears that the Scots again recovered it, for in one of the invaſions 
of the former, the gallant owner, Sir Euſlace Marvell, ſupported 
a fiege in it of ſome weeks, and obliged the enemy to retire ; but 


confidering that it might fall into the hands of the Ergiih, and 


become noxious to his country, generouſly diſmantled it, and for 
that piece of diſintereſted ſervice was properly rewarded by his 
prince, who remitted to him and his heirs for ever, the annual 
pecuniary acknowledgements they paid to the crown for the caſtle 
and lands of Caerlaveroc 7. It was again rebuilt; but in 1355 
(being then in poſſeſſion of the Engl) was taken by Roger Kirk- 
patric, and levelled to the ground F. Notwithſtanding theſe re- 
peated misfortunes, it was once more reſtored ; and once more 
ruined, by che Ea of Suſer in 150 . From this time the 


* Maitland'; Hiſt. Scot. II. 460. | 

+ Crawford's Peerage of Scotland, 370. 

1 Major de geſtis Genera, 248, more probably rendered defenceleſs. | 
I Camden's annals in Kennet, II. 429. It appears to me that the preſent are the 
antient towers, ſo exactly do they anſwer tothe old poetic deſcription ; but that the 


9 1638, negleQed it as a fortreſs, yet inhabited it as a manſion, 
Lords 
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Lords of the place ſeem for ſome interval to have been diſcou- 
raged from any attempt towards reſtoring a fortreſs ſo diſtinguiſhed 
by its misfortunes ; for Camden in 1607, ſpeaks of it as only a - 


weak houſe belonging to the barons of Maxzell : yet once more 
Robert firſt Earl of Nith/dak, in 1638, ventured to re-eſtabliſh the 
ſtrong hold of the family: ſtill it was ill-fated : for in the courſe 
of Cromwel's uſurpation, it was ſurrendered on terms ill preſerv- 
ed; and a receit was given for the furniture by ane Fixch; in 
which among other particulars is mention of eighty beds, a proof 


of the hoſpitality or the ſplendor of the place. The form of the 


preſent | caſtle is triangular ; at two of the corners had been a 
round tower, but one is now demoliſhed ; and on each fide the 
gateway, which forms the third angle, are two rounders, Over 
the arch is the creſt of the Maxrwells (placed there when the 
caſtle was laſt repair'd) with the date, and this motto, I bid ye fair, 
meaning Wardlaw, the hill where the gibbet ſtood; for in feudal 
times, it ſeems to have been much in uſe. 

The caftle yard is triangular : one fide which ſeems to have been 


the reſidence of the family, is very elegantly built; has three ſtories, 


with very handſome window caſes: on the pediment of the lower 
are coats of arms; over the ſecond legendary tales; over the 


third, I think Ovidian fables, all neatly cut in ftone. The op. 
poſite fide is plain. In front 1 is a handſome door caſe, leading 
to the great hall, which is ninety-one feet by twenty-fix. The 
whole internal length of that ſide a hundred and twenty- three. 
The antient caſtle ſtood about three hundred yards South Eaſt 
of the preſent building. It is of the ſame ſhape. but ſome what leſs, 


and ſurrounded by a double ditch. 
The  Maxwells, Lords of Caerlaveroc, are of great antiquity : 
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| n | 
but their hiſtory mixed with all the misfortune and all the diſ- 
grace ſo frequent in ill - governed times. They and the Jobnſlons 
had perpetual feuds: in 1593 the clans had a conflict at the Holy- 
neſs of Dryſe ; the chieftain of the Maxezells, and many of his 
ſons, were ſlain. Jobn, a ſurviving ſon, takes his revenge: 2 


meeting between him and Jobnſton, a predecefior of the Marquiſs 
of Annandale, was appointed in order to compromiſe all differences: 


both met, attended only by a ſingle friend to each; the friends 
quarrel ; the Laird of Lockerwood goes to part them, but is ſhot 


through the back by the other chieftain; who deſervedly met his 


fate on the ſcaffold a few years after. His forfeiture was taken 


off, and his brother not only reſtored but created Earl of Nithſ- 


dale: in 171g the title was loſt by the conviction of the Earl of 
that day ; who eſcaped out of the tower the night before execu- 


tion, by the diſguiſe of a female dreſs. The eſtate 1 5 virtue of 


entail was preſerved to the heirs. 

Continue my ride along the coaft to thi mouth of the N:th, 
which empties itſelf into the vaſt eſtuary, where the tide flows in 
ſo faſt on the level ſands that a man well mounted would find dif- 
ficulty to efcape, if ſurpriſed by it. The view of the oppoſite 
fide of Crefft!, and the other Galloway hills, is very beautiful, 
and the coaft appeared well wooded. In a bottom lies Newby 
abby, founded by Devorgilla, daughter to Alan, Lord of Galloway, 
and wife to John Baliol, Lord of Caftle-Bernard, who died and was 
buried here: his lady embalmed his heart, and placed it in a caſe 
of ivory, bound with filver, near the high altar; on which ac- 
count the abby is oftener called Seer - heart and Suavi - cordium. 

Paſs by Port-Kepel, the firth gradually contracting itſelf; and 
to this place veſſels of two hundred tuns may come. The coun- 
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try on both ſides the river is extremely beautiful; the banks de- 
corated with numerous groves and villas, richly cultivated and 
well incloſed. The farmers ſhew no want of induſtry : they im. 
port, as far as from Whitehaven, lime for manure, to the annual 


amount of twenty-five hundred pounds, paying at the rate of fix- - 


pence for the Winchefter buſhel : they are alfo fo happy as to have 
great quantities of ſhell marl in the neighboring moraſſes; and 


are now well rewarded for the uſe of it; much wheat and barley . 
are at preſent the fruits of their labor, inſtead of a very paltry - 


oat ; and good hay inſtead of ruſhes now cloath their meadows. 
Reach | | 

Dumfries, a very neat and well-built town, ſeated on the Nb, 
and containing about five thoufand fouls. It was once poſſeſſed 
of a large ſhare of the tobacco trade, but at preſent has ſcarcely 
any commerce, The great weekly markets for black cattle are of 
much advantage tothe place; and vaſt droves from Galloway and 
the ſhire of Air paſs through in the way to the fairs in Norfolk and 
Suffolk. 


The two churches are remarkably neat, and have handſome - 


galleries, ſupported by pillars. In the church- yard of St. Michael 
are ſeveral monuments in form of pyramids, very ornamental, 
and on ſome grave · ſtones are inſcriptions in memory of the mar- 
tyrs of the country, or the poor victims to the violence of the 
apoſtate Archbiſhop: Sharp, or the bigotry of James II, before 
and after his acceſſion. Powers. were given to an inhuman ſet of 
miſerrants to deſtroy upon ſuſpicion of diſaffection; or for even 
-declining to give anſwers declarative of their political principles: 
and ſuch who refuſed (before two witneſſes) were inſtantly put 
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Another on James Kirke, ſhot on the fands of e en 
conclude this dreadful ſubject: 


VVV 


to death. Many poor peaſants were ſhot on moors, on the ſhores, 
or whereſoever their enemies met with them: perhaps enthuſiaſm 
might poſſeſs the ſufferers; but an infernal ſpirit had poſſeſſion of 
their perſecutors.. The memory of theſe flagitious deeds are pre- 
ſerved on many of the wild moors by inſcribed grave-ſtones, much 
to the ſame effect as the following in the church-yard in this city: , 


On John Grierſon, who ſuffered Jan. 2, 1667. 


Underneath this ſtone doth lie 

Duſt ſacrificed to tyranny ; ; 

Yet precious in /nmazze/'s ſight, 

Since martyr'd for his kingly right ; 
When he condemns theſe helliſh drudges 
By ſufferage, Saints ſhall be their judges. 


By bloody Bruce and oe Wright 
I loſt my life in great deſpight. 

Shot dead without due time to try 
And fit me for eternity. 


A witneſs of Prelatic rage 
As ever was in any age. 
This ns like moſt other confiderable towns in Scotland, has 
its ſeceders chapel : theſe are the rigid preſbyterians who poſſeſs 
their religion in all its original ſourneſs: think their church in 
danger becauſe their miniſters degenerate into moderation, and 
wear a gown; or vindicate patronage. To avoid theſe horrid 
innovations, rx ſeparate themſelves from their imaginary falſe 


brethren; 
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brethren; renew a ſolemn league and covenant, and preſerve to 
the beſt of their power all the rags and rents bequeathed to them 
by John Knox, which the more ſenſible preachers of this day are 
ſtriving to darn and patch. 
Here I firſt found on this fide the Tweed, . my good old mother 
church become a mere conventicler, and her chaplain ſupported 
by a few of her children, diſpoſed to ſtick to her in all condi- 
tions. | | 
Enquired for the convent of Dominicans, and the church in 
which Robert Bruce and his affociates flew John Cummin, Lord of 
Badenock, and owner of great part of the lordſhip of Galloway. 
Cummin had betrayed to Edward I. the generous deſign of Bruce 
to relieve his country from ſlavery : in reſentment Bruce ſtabbed 
him ; on. retiring was aſked by his friends, whether he was ſure of 
his blow, but anſwering with ſome degree of uncertainty, one of 
them, Roger Kirkpatric, replied, I mac ficker, returned into the 
church and completed the deed. In memory, the family aſſumed 
a bloody dagger for a creſt; and thoſe words as the motto. 
The church thus defiled with blood was pulled down; and ano- 
ther built in a different place, and dedicated to St. Michael, the 
tutelar faint of the town. Robert Bruce alſo built a chapel here, 
as ſoon as he got full poſſeſſion of the kingdom, in which prayers 
were to be daily offered for the repoſe of the ſoul of Sir Chrifo- 
pher Seton, who was moſt barbarouſly executed by Edward I. for 
his attachment to Bruce, and for his defence of his country. 
Dumfries was continually ſubject to the inroads of the Eugliſb; 
and was frequently ruined by them. To prevent their invaſions 


a great ditch and mound, called Farders dikes, were formed 
| | from 
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from the Mtb to Lockermoſs, where watch and ward were conſtantly 
kept; and when an enemy appeared the cry was a Loreburn, a Lore 
burn. The meaning is no further Known than that it was a word of 


alarm for the inhabitants to take to their arms: and the fame word 
as a memento of vigilance is inſcribed on a ring of filver round the 


ebony ſtaff given into the hands of the provoſt as a * of office 


on the day of annual election. * 

On moſt of the eminences of theſe parts, beacons were like- 
wiſe eſtabliſhed for alarming the country on any eruption of their 
ſouthern neighbors : and the inhabitants able to bear arms were 
bound, on the firing of theſe ſignals, to repair inſtantly to the 
warden of the marches, and not to depatt till the enemy was driven 
out of the country: and this under pain of high treaſon. 

This regulation was eſtabliſhed in the days of Archibald th: 
grim, Earl of Douglas, and afterwards renewed with much ſo- 
lemnity by #/illiam Earl of Donglas, who affembled the lords, 


| freeholders, and principal borderers at the college of Liucluden, and 
cauſed them there to ſwear on the holy evangeliſts, that they ſhould 


truly obſerve the ftatutes, ordinances and uſages of the marches, 
as they were ordained in the time of the ſaid Archibald. 

Had a beautiful view of an artificial water - fall juſt in front of a 
bridge, originally built by Devorgilla, who gave the cuſtoms ariſing 
from it to the Muantiſcan convent at Dumfries. It confifts of nine 
arches, and connects this county and that of Galloway, 

Croſs it; paſs through a ſmall town at its foot, and walk up | 
Gorbelly hill, remarkable for the fine circumambient proſpect of 


4 4he charming windings of the Nh towards the fea, the town of 


Dumfries, 
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Dunſt nin a houſe of the Martelli, and a rich vale towards 
the noxth, 

Viſit the abby of Lincludls about half a mite diſtant, ſeated on 
the water of the Cluden, which is another boundary of Galloway 
on that ſſde. This religious houſe is ſeated on a pleaſant bank, 
and in 4 H country: and was founded and filled with Benedi&ine 


nuns, in the time of Malcolm IV. * by Uthred, father to Roland, © 


Lord of Galloway. Theſe were expelled by the Earl of Douglas 


(known. hy the titles of Archibald the black, or grim, and the 


terrible) probably, as Mor infinuates, on account of the impurity 
of their lives , for the Earl was a man in piety ſingular through his 
life, and moſt religious according to thoſe times. He fixed in their 
places a provoſtry, with twelve +>; 0 and —_ the name to 
that of the college. 

Part of the houſe and chancel 75 forks of the Sourh wall of the 
church are the ſole remains of this antient ſtructure: in the 
chancel is the elegant tomb of Margaret, daughter af Robert III, 
and wife of Archibald Earl of Douglas, firſt Duke of Terouan, and 
ſon of Archibald the grim. Her effigy at full length, lay on the 
ſtone, her head reſting on two cuſhions: but the figure is now 
mutilated; and her bones, till lately, were ſcattered about in a 
moſt indecent manner by ſome wretches who broke open the re- 
poſitory in ſearch of treaſure. The tomb is in form of an arch, 
with all parts moſt beautifully carved: on the middle of the arch 
is the heart, the Douglass arms, guarded by three chalices, ſer 


2 _ ® Hepe's minor praftics, 511. Malloln died 1165. 


+ W de gelt,. Scot. 255 drebibald did A D. 1400. 
croſſways, 
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croſſuays, with a ſtar near each, and certain letters I could not 
nl. On we wall i is inſeribed, 


tot Ty. 


dia + Die, + 1 : . 


£5. C3 5g _ be diſtance beneath,” N he 
* 212 9 * 7 Hie jacet W . 69.9 Foie 1 653. een 1 7 Del 

- 1 os Gollovidie et "_ anmandie. 
n 5 Ne U of the tomb we nine ſhields, containing as Erin: 


— 3 K 7 in one are the three ſtars, the original coat of this great houſe, for 
ite heat was not added till the good Sir James was employed in 
5 hes 77 74 ©  carjyingthat of Robert Bruce to the holy land: befides theſe, are the 


1 arms after that event; and alſo their arms as Lords of Auandale, 
1 75 5 and Liddeſdale. Near the tomb is a door: caſe, richly orna- 
CN 1 mented with carving ;- and on e Wm 
We 145 the former. | 

41708 Frog In other parts of a remains of the cbüch are the in of the 


53 

3 4 Douglaſes, or Dukes of Terouan, Earls of Angus, of Ormond, and of 

a en - 1 Aurey: here are beſides the arms of John Stewart, Earl of Athol, 

5 n the motto, firth, fortune, and fil the fetters. © 

iu Bereath one of the windows are two rows of figures; "Ig upper 

1 1 4 of angels, the lower ofa corps and other figures, all much defaced, 

but ſeemingly defigned to AA the peep for the 1 interment 
| er vor Saviour. 

Behind the houſe are alia = a Aer erde „with FR parterres 
at ſcrolls very viſible; and near that a great artificial mount, with 
a ſpiral walk to the top, which is hollowed, and has a turf ſeat 
around to command the beautiful views; fo that the provoſt and his 

beadſmen 
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beadſmen ſeem to have conſulted the luxuries as well as neceſſaries 
of life. 

Return to Dumfries, where Mr. Hill, ſurgeon, favored me with the 
ſight of the head of an old lady, excellently painted, abour forty 


years ago, by Mr. John Patoun, fon to a miniſter in this town. After 


painting three years in Scotland, about the year 1730 he went to 
London, where he read lectures on the theory of his art: at length 
was tempted to make a voyage to Jamacia, where he died in a few 
weeks, leaving behind bien the character of a good man, and able 
artiſt, 

Before we left the town, we were honored with its freedom, be- 
ſtowed on us in the politeſt manner by the magiſtrates. 

Continue my journey due North through the beautiful N77/dale, 
or vale of Nith, the river meandring with bold curvatures along 
rich meadows; and the country, for fome ſpace, adorned with 
_ groves and gentlemen's ſeats. At a few miles diftance from Dum 
fries, leave. on the left, Bardanna and Keir, conjectured by Mr. 
Horſley to have been the Carbantorigum of Ptolemy. Travel over 
ſmall hills, either covered with corn, or with herds of cattle, flocks: 
of black-faced ' ſheep, attended by little paſtors, wrapped in their 
maides &, and ſetting the ſeaſons at defiance. The river ſtill keeps 
its beauty, wandring along a verdant bottom, with banks on each 
fide cloathed with wood; and the more diſtant view hilly. Ride 
through a tract covered with broom, an indication of barrenneſs ; 
and arrive in fight of Drumlanrig, a houſe of the Duke of Queenſbury, 
magnificently ſeated on the fide of a hill, an immenſe maſs, em- 


* A ſort of long cloak.. 
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boſomed in trees. Croſs a handſome bridge of two arches, of a valh 


height above the Nith, which fills the bottom of a deep and wooded 
glen and, after a long aſcent ane a fine and well planted park, 
arrive at the houſe: 
A ſquare building, extending an hundred and forty-five feet in 
front, with a ſquare tower at each corner, and three ſmall turrets 
on each: over the entrance is a cupola, whoſe top is in ſhape of a 
vaſt ducal coronet: within is a court, and at each angle a round: 
tower, each containing, a ſtair- caſe: every where is a wearyſome 
profuſion of hearts carved in ſtone, the Douglas arms : every win- 
dow, from the bottom to the third ſtory, is well ſecured with iron 
bars; the two principal doors have their grated guards; and the 
cruel dungeon was not forgot; ſo that the whole has the appearance 
of a magnificent ſtate priſon, Yet this pile roſe in compoſed times ; 
it was built by William Duke of Queenſbury, begun in 1679, and 
completed in 1689. His grace ſeemed to have regretted the ex- 
pence; for report ſays, that he denounced, in a. writing on the bun- 
dle of accounts, a bitter curſe So of his R who offered to 
inſpect them. 
The apartments are numerous: the gallery is a hundred and eight 
feet long, with a. fire place at each end: it is ornamented with 
much of Gibbon's n and ſome good portraits; obſerved among 
them 
Tube firſt Dutcheſs of Somerſet, half length, no cap, with a mall 


love-lock. 
William Duke of Qucenſbury, Agnes the reigns ofCharts 
and Fames II, by many court favors, by his ſervices to thoſe mo- 


yarchs, by his too 3 return in aſſiſting in the cruel perle- 
| cutions, 
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Entions of his countrymen averſe to the teſt, and by his honorabl& . 
diſgrace, the moment James found him demur to a requeſt ſubver- 
five, if complied with, of the religion and liberties of Great- 
Britain. 

Jobn Earl of Traquiir, Lord High Treaſurer of Scotland in the 
turbulent reign of Charles I, a prudent friend of the indiſcreet Laud, 
and like him a zealous churchman ; but unlike him, waited for a 
proper ſeaſon for bringing his project to bear, inſtead of precipitating 
matters like the unfortunate prelate. A faithful ſervant to the 
crown; yet, from his wiſe advice brought under the ſcandal of du- 
plicity. Was cleared early from the ſiſpicien by the noble hiſto- 
rian ; and ſoon after more indiſputably by his impeachment, and by 
his conviction by the popular party; by his impriſonment; by his 
faking arms in the royal cauſe on his releaſe ; by his ſecond confine- 
ment; by the ſequeſtration of his eſtates: and finally bythe diftreſs- 
ful poverty he endured till death, he gave full but unfortunate teſti- 
mony of untainted loyalty. 

John Earl Rorhes, Chancellor of Scotland, in his gown, with the 
feals by him. He was in power during the cruel perſecutions of the 
covenanters in Ch. II. time; and diſcharging his truſt to the ſatiſ- 
faction of the court, was created Duke of Rothes, « thie cha diet 
with him. 

A head of the Duke of Perth, in a buſhy wig: à poſt-abdica- 
tion Duke, a converted favorite of James II. and Chancellor of 
Scotland at the time of the revolution, when he retired into 
France. 

George Douglas, Earl of Dunharton, in armour ; a great wig * 
dravat. Inſtructed in the art of war in the armies of Louis XIV. 

R 2 was 
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was General of the forces in Scotland under James II. diſperſed the 
army of the unfortunate Argyle, A gallant officer, who, when 
James was at Saliſbury, generouſly offered to attack the Prince 
of Orange with his fingle regiment of the Sco77i/h Royal, not with 
the hope of victory, but of giving him ſuch a check as his 
ſovereign might take advantage of: James, with equal generoſity, 
would not permit the ſacrifice of ſo many brave men. Dunbarion 
adhered to bis king in all fortunes, and on the abdication partook 


of his exile, 4 


General James 6 who i in 1691 Lind at Namur. | 

Earl of Clarendon, jon of the Chancellor, — in his 
robes. 

A good portrait of a Tripoli Ambaſſadour. | 

In the gardens, which are moſt expenſively cut out of a rock, is a 
bird cherry, of a great ſize, not leſs than ſeyea feet eight inches iu 
girth and among ſeveral fine filver firs, one thirteen feet and a halt 
in circumference. 

In my walks about the park ſee the white breed of wild cattle, 
derived from the native race of the country; and ſtill retain the 
primæval ſavageneſs and ferocity of their anceſtors: were more ſhy 
than any deer ; ran away on the appearance of any of the human 
ſpecies, and even ſet off at full gallop on the left noiſe ; ſo that I 
was under the neceſſity of going very ſoftly under the ſhelter of 
trees or buſhes to get a near view of them : during ſummer they 
keep apart from all other cattle, but in ſevere weather hunger will 
compel them to viſit the out-houſes in ſearch of food. The keepers 
are obliged to ſhoot them, if any are wanted: if the beaſt is not 
Killed on the ſpot it runs at the perſon who gave the wound, and 

7 | who 
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who is forced, in order to ſave bmi, to fly for ſafety to the inter 


vention of ſome tree. 

Thele cattle are of 2 middle ſize, have very long legs, and the 
cows are fine horned ; the orbits of the eyes and the tips of the noſes 
are black : but the bulls haye | loſt che manes attributed to them by 
| Boethins, 

Ride to Morton caſtle, about four miles diſtant, ſeated on F 
ſteep projection, in a lofty ſituation, near the Auchenlec hills. 
This was originally the ſeat of Dunenald, predeceſſor of Thomas 
Randolph, afterwards created Earl of Murray by Robert Bruce, 
when that caſtle and that of Auchencaſs, near Moffat, was diſpoſed 
of to Douglas of Morton, predeceſſor of the Earls of Morton: 
but at the time that title was conferred, the caſtle and lands of 
Morton being ſettled on a ſon of a ſecond marriage of that fa- 
mily, the parlement, on a proteſtation on his part, declared, that 
the beſtowing that title ſhould not prejudice his right to the caſtle 
and lands, but that it was taken from a place called Morton in Weft- 
Lothian. 

At preſent remains only one front, with a number of ſmall win- 
dows, each to be aſcended on the inſide by à flight of ſteps: at 
each end is alſo a rounded tower. I find little of its hiſtory, any 
farther than that it was among the caſtles demoliſhed by David II x, 
on his return from England, probably in compliance with a private 
agreement made with Edward III. 

Two miles N orth from Morton ſtood the caſtle of Duriſdeer, 


demoliſhed at the ſame time with the former. In the church of 


Duriſdeer 
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e 1 
Dariſdeer i is the mauſoleum of the family of "OT TE over the 


door of the vault are four ſpiral pillars ſupporting a canopy, all of 


marble ; and againſt the wall is a vaſt monument in memory of 
James Duke of Queenſbury: his grace lies reclined on his arm, with 


the collar of S. S. round his neck. The Dutcheſs, in her robes, re- 


cumbent ; four angels hold a ſcrol above, with this inſcription : 
eum chariſſimĩs conjugis cineribis 
| miſci voluit ſuis 
Jacobus Dux Queenſburie et Doverns ; 
3 
os ad tot et tanta honoris 
th: Et negotiorum faſtigia 
Quz nullus antea ſubditus 
attegit, evectus, Lundin 
fato ceſſit ſexta die 


| Juli anno Cun18T1 Redemptoris 
171, 
And beneath is an affectionate and elegant epitaph on his DutcKeſs; 
who died two years before his Grace: 

Viſit Nöbir cuſlle; about a mile below Drumlanrig, placed on a 
ſmall hill above the little ſtream, the Tibber. Nothing remains 
but the foundations overgrown with ſhrubs: It is ſuppoſed to 
have been a Roman fort, but that in after times the Scots profiting of 
the ſituation; and what had been done before, built on the place a 
ſmall caſtle ; whieh tradition fays;. was ſurprized by a ſtratagem it 


time of William Wallace *. 


®* Gerden's Inis. 19. 
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The beauties of Drumlanrig are not confined to the higheſt 
part of the grounds; the walks, for a very confiderable way, by 
the fides of the Nizh, abound with moſt pictureſque and various 
ſcenery: below the bridge the ſides are prettity wooded, but not 
remarkably loſty; above, the views become. wildly magnificent: 
the river runs through a deep and rocky channel, hounded by 
vaſt wooded cliffs, that riſe ſuddenly from its margin; and the 
proſpect down from the ſummit is. of a terrific depth, encreaſed 
by the rolling of the black waters beneath ; two views are par- 
ticularly fine; one of quick repeated, but extenſive, meanders 
amidſt broken ſharp-pointed rocks, which often divide the river 
into ſeveral channels, interrupted by ſhort and foaming rapids, 
colored with a moory teint. The other is of a long ſtrait, narrowed 
by the fides, precipitous and wooded, approaching, each other 
equidiſtant, horrible from the blackneſs and fury of the river, 
and the fiery red and black colors of the rocks, that have all the 


appearance of having ſuſtained a * by the rage of another 


element. 
Croſs the bridge again, and continue my journey Northward for 


ſix or ſeven miles, on an excellent road, which I was inform'd was 
the ſame for above twenty miles en and made at the ſole ex - 
pence of the preſent Duke of Qugenſtury: his Grace is in all reſpects 
a warm friend to his country, and by premia promotes the manu- 
factures of woollen ſtuffs, and a very ſtrong ſort of woollen ftock- 
ings; and by theſe methods will preſerve on his lands a uſeful and 
induſtrious population, that will be enabled to eat their own bread, 
and not oppreſs their brethren, or be forced into exile, as is the caſe 
in many other parts of N, Britain. 


The 
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The ride was, for the moſt part, above the Nitb; that in many 
places appeared in ſingular forms: the moſt ſtriking was a place 
called Hells Cawdron, a ſudden turn, where the water eddies in a 
large hole, of a vaſt depth and blackneſs, overhung, and darkened. 

'by trees. On the oppoſite fide is the appearance of a Britiſh en- 

trenchment; and near Duriſdeer is ſaid to be a ſmall Roman fortreſs: 

the Roman road runs by it, and is continued from thence by the 
 Wilk-path, through Crawford moor, to Elven-foot, has been lately 

repaired, and is much preferable to the other through the moun- 
tains, which would never have been Wen of but for the mines 
in the Lad- hills. 

The river aſſumes a milder courſe; the banks bordered with 
fields, and thoſe oppofite, well wooded. On an eminence is the 
houſe of Eliock, environed with trees, once one of the poſſeſſions 
of Crichton, father to the ADpMIRAB TIE; and before, at ſome diſ- 
tance, is the town of Sanguhar, with the ruins of the caſtle, the 
antient ſeat of the Lords Crichton. The pariſh is remarkable for 
the manufacture of woollen ſtockings, and the abundance of its 
coal. 

Quit Nithfdale, and turn ſuddenly to the right; paſs through the 
glen of Lochburn between vaſt mountains, one ſide wooded to a great 
height, the other naked, but finely graſſed, and the bottom wathed 
by the Menoch, a pretty ſtream; the glen grows very narrow, the 
mountains encreaſe in height, and the aſcent long and laborious. 
Ride by Manlocł- bead in the pariſh of Sanqubar, the property of the 

Duke of Queenſbury; ſometimes rich in lead ore. Croſs a ſmall 
dike at the top of the mountain, enter 


LANERK- 
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and continue all night at the little village of Leadbills, in the 
pariſh of Cram ford: the place conſiſts of numbers of mean houſes, 
inhabited by about fifteen hundred ſouls, ſupported by the mines; 
for five hundred are employed in the rich Sous terrains of this tract. 
Nothing can equal the barren and gloomy appearance of the 
country round: neither tree nor ſhrub, nor verdure, nor pictu- 
reſque rock, appear to amuſe the eye: the ſpectator muſt plunge 
into the bowels of theſe mountains for entertainment ; or pleaſe 
himſelf with the idea of the good that is done by the well be- 
ſtowed treaſures drawn from theſe inexhauſtible mines, that are 


ſtill rich, baffling the efforts of two centuries, The ſpace that 


has yielded ore is little more than a mile ſquare, and is a flat or 
paſs among the mountains : the veins of lead run North and 
South; vary, as in other places, in their depth, and are from 
two to four feet thick : ſome have been found filled with ore with- 
in two fathoms of the ſurface ; others fink to the depth of ninety 
fathom. | 
The ore yields in general about ſeventy pounds of lead from 
a hundred and twelve of ore; but affords very little ſilver: the 
varieties are the common plated ore, vulgarly called Potter's : 
the ſmall or fteel-grained ore; and the curious white ores, lamel- 
lated and fibrous, fo much ſearched after for the cabinets of the 


curious. The laſt yields from fifty-eight to ſixty-eight pounds 


from the hundred, but the working of this ſpecies is much more 
pernicious to the health of the workmen than the common. 
Vor. II, 8 The 
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The ores are ſmelted in heaths, blown by a great bellows, and 
fluxed with lime. The lead is ſent to Leitb in ſtall carts, that 
carry about ſeven hundred weight, and exported free from duty. 

The miners and ſmelters are ſubject here, as in other places, 
to the lead diftemper, or mill-reek, as it is called here; which 
brings on palſies, and ſometimes madneſs, terminating in death 
in about ten days. Yet about two years ago died, at this place, 
a perſon. of primeval longevity : one John Taylor, miner, who 
worked at his bufinefs till he was a hundred and twelve: he did 
got marry till he was fixty, and had nine children; he faw to 
the laſt without ſpectacles; had excellent teeth till within fix years 
before his death, having left off tobacco, to which he attributed 
their preſervation : at length, in 1770, yielded to fate, after hay- | 
ing completed his hundred and thirty-ſecond year. | 

Native gold has been frequently found in this tract, in the 
gravel beneath the peat, from which it was waſhed by rains, and 
collected in the gullies by perfons who at different times have 
employed themſelves in ſearch of this precious metal: but of 
late years theſe adventurers have ſcarce been able to procure a 
livelyhood. I find in a little book, printed in 1710, called Mi 
cellanea Scotica ®,, that in old times much gold was collected in dif- 
ferent parts of Scotland. In the reign of James IV, the Scors did 
ſeparate the gold from the ſand by waſhing. In the following, 
the Germans found gold there, which afforded the king great 
ſums : three hundred men were employed for ſeveral Summers, 


For a further account of gold found in Scat/and, ſee p. 416 of the ad part 
of this Tour, | | 
and 
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and about 100,000). ſterling procured. They did net difpole of 
it in Scotland, but carried it into Germany. The ſame writer ſays, 
that the Laird of Marcheflon got gold in Pentland hills; that ſome 
was found in Langham waters, fourteen miles from Leadb##/ houſe ; 
in Meggot waters, twelve miles; and Phinland, ſixteen miles. He 
adds, that pieces of gold, -mixed with ſpar and other ſubſtances, 
that weighed thirty ounces were found; but the largeſt piece I have 
heard of does not exceed an ounce and à half, and is in the poſſeſſion 
of Lord Hopetoun, the owner of theſe mines, 

Continue my journey through dreary glens or melancholy hills, 
yet not without ſeeing numbers of ſheep. Near the ſmall village 
of Crawford Fohn, procured a guide over five miles of almoſt path- 
leſs moors, and deſcend into Douglaſdale, watered by the river that 
gives the name; a valley diſtinguiſhed by the reſidence of the 
family of Douglas, a race of turbulent heroes, celebrated through- 
out Europe for deeds of arms; the glory, yet the ſcourge of their 
country ; the terror of their 3 the pride of the Northern 


annals of chivalry, 

They derive their name from Sbolt Du glaſſe, or the black and 
grey warrior (as their hiſtory “ relates) a hero in the reign of Sol. 
vathius, King of Scotland, who lived in the eighth century: with 
more certainty, a ſucceſſor of his, of the name of Milliam, went | 
into laly in queſt of adventures, and from him deſcended the fa- | | | 
mily of the Sroti of Placentia , that flouriſhed in the laſt age, | 
and may to this time continue there, But the Donglaſſes firſt 
began to riſe into power in the days of the good Sir James, 


Hume hiſt, of the houſes of Douglas, 3. + Lum. p. 5» 
S 2 who 
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who died in 1330. During a century and a half their great- 
neſs knew no bounds; and their arrogance was equally unlimited : 
that high ſpirit, which was wont to be exerted againſt the enemies 
of their country, now degenerated into faction, ſedition and trea- 
ſon : they.emulated the royal authority ; they went abroad with 
a train of two thouſand armed men; created knights, had their 
counſellors, eſtabliſhed ranks, and conſtituted a * parlement: it is 
certain that they might almoſt have formed a houſe of peers out 
of their own family ; for at the ſame time there were not fewer 


than fix Earls of the name of Douglas T. They gave ſhelter to 


the moſt barbarous banditti, and protected them in the greateſt 


crimes; for, as honeſt Lindeſay expreſſes, Oppreſſion, raviſhing 
© of women, ſacrilege, and all other kinds of miſchief, were but 
* a dalliance: ſo it was thought leiſome to a depender on a 
Douglas to ſlay or murder, for ſo fearful was their name, and 
© terrible to every innocent man, that when a miſchievous limmer 


was apprehended, if he alledged that he murdered and flew at 


DoveLlas CASTLE. 


= 


© a Douglas's command, no man durſt preſent him to juſtice . 
Douglas caſtle, the reſidence of theſe Reguli, ſeems. to have 
been proſtrated almoſt as frequently as its maſters : the ruin that 


is ſeen there at preſent is the remains of the laſt old caſtle, for 


many have been built on the ſame ſite. The preſent is an im- 
perfect pile, begun by the late Duke: in the front are three 
round towers; beneath the baſe of one lies the noble founder, 
and the tears of the country painted above. He was interred 


6 Buchanan, rerum Scot. lib. xi. ſect. q. 
+ Camden Br, II. 1211. t p- 26. 
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there by his own direQions, through the vain fear of mingling his 
aſhes with thoſe of an injured dead. 

The windows are gothic : the apartments are fitting up wich 
great elegance, which ſhew that the ſtorms of ambition have been 
laid, and that a * calm of eaſe and content is intended to 
ſucceed. 

The inſcription on the foundation ſtone of the preſent caſtle 
deſeryes preſervation, as it gives a little of the hiſtory : 


Hoe latus 
Hujus munitiflimi Przdi 
Familiz de DoveLas 
Ter ſolo zquati | 
Et ſemel atque iterum inſtauratĩ 
Imperantibus 
Ewa nx bo primo Anglia 
Et apud Scotos Rox RRTO 
primum fic dicto 
Tandem ſurgere cæpit 
Novis munitionibus firmatum 
Juſſa et famptibus 
| Sereniflimi et potentiſſimi Archibald 
Ducis de DoucLas, &c. &c. 
Prir.cipis fainiliz ejus riominis 
In Scotã antiquiſſimæ 
Et maxime notabilis 
Anno Cnals rl 
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Near the caſtle are ſeveral very antient aſh trees, whoſe branches 
groaned under the weight of executions when the family Knew no 


law but its w + In 
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Fonds op rn In the. church were depoſited the remains of ſeveral of this 
'Dovararm. oregt name. Firſt appears the effigies of good Sir James, the 
. aiſtingviſhed of the houſe, the favorite of Robert Bruce, 
and the knight appointed, as moſt worthy to carry bis maſter's 
heart to be interred beneath the high altar in the temple of Jeru- 
alem. He ſet out, attended with a train of two hundred knights 
and gentlemen, having the gold box, containing the royal heart, 
ſuſpended from his neck. He firſt put into the port of Slays, on 
the coaſt of Flanders, where he ſtayed for twelve days, living on 
board in regal pomp (for he did not deign to land) and all his 
veſſels were of gold *. Here he was informed, that Alphonſo, King 
of Spain, was engaged in war with the Saracen King of Grenada: 
not to loſe this bleſſed opportunity of fighting againſt the enemies 
of the croſs, he and his knights failed inſtantly for Valentia, was 
moſt honorably received by the Spauiſo monarch, luckily found 
him on the point of giving battle; engaged with great valour, was 
ſurrounded by the infidels, flain in the fight, and the heart of 
Robert Bruce, which was happily reſcued, inſtead of viſiting the 
Holy Land, was carried. to the convent of Metros, and the body of 
Sir James to this chureh; where his figure lies croſs-legged; his 
- holineſs having Cecreed that ſervices againſt the infidels in Spain 
ſhould have equal merit with thoſe performed in Paleſtine. © 
Near him, beneath a magnificent tomb, lies Archibald firſt 
Earl of Douglaſs, and ſecond Duke of Terouan, in France; his 
father, ſlain at the battle of Verneuil, being honored by the French 
: King with that title. He lies in his ducal robes and coronet. 


* Freifart, lib. I. c. 21. 4 
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This Earl lived quite independent of his Prince, James I. and 
through reſentment to the miniſter, permitted the neighboring 
thieves of Anandale to lay waſte the country, when his power, 
perhaps equal to the, regal, might have ſuppreſſed their barbarity. 
He died in 1438. 

The Douglaſes and Percies were rivals in deeds. of arms; and 
fortune, as uſual, ſmiled or frowned alternately on each of theſe 
potent families, 

James the fat, ſeventh Earl of Douglas, next appears in effigy 
on another tomb: a ' peaceable chieſtain, who ſeems to have been 
in too good caſe to give any; diſturbance to the common-wealth- 
He died in 1443 and his lady, Beatrix de Sinclair, lies by him. 
Their offspring is alſo enumerated in the inſcription. 

Ride for ſome time in Daowglaſdals,. à tract deficient in wood, 
but of great fertilicy : the ſoil fine, and of an uncommon depth; 
yielding fine barley and oats, moſt ſlovenly kept, and full of weeds: 
the country full of gentle rifings. Arrive in a flat extent of 
ground, deſcend to the river Clyde, croſs a bridge of three arches, 
aſcend a ſteep road, and reach | | 

Layzzx : a town that gives name to the county. Here the 
gallant Wallace made his firſt effort to redeem bis country from 
the tyranny of the Exngh/b; taking the place and flaying the go- 
vernor, 2 man of rank . The caſtle ſtood on a mount on the 

S. fide of the town; and not far to the Eaſt, is a ruined church, 


perhaps belonging to the convent of Franciſcans, founded by Robert 


Bruce, in 1314. 


„ Buchanan, lib. viii. c. 18. | 
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Not very far from Lanerk ate the celebrated falls of the Cha: 
the moſt diſtant are about a half hour's ride, at a place called 


Cory-Lin; and are ſeen to moſt advantage from a ruĩnous pavil- 
lion in a gentleman' s garden, placed in a lofty ſituation. The 


cataract is full in view, ſeen over the tops of trees and buſhes, 


precipitating itſelf, for an amazing way, from rock to rock, with 
ſhort interruptions, forming a rude ſlope of furious foam. The 
fides are bounded by vaſt rocks, cloathed on their tops with trees: 
on the ſummit and very yerge of one is a ruined tower, and in 
front a wood, over-topt by a verdant hill. _ 
A path conducts the traveller down to the beginning of the 
fall, into which projects a high rock, in floods inſulated by the 
waters, and from the top is a tremendous view of the furious 
ſtream. In the clifts of this ſavage retreat the brave Wallace is 
ſaid to have concealed himſelf, organs, revenge for his 2 
country. 

On regaining the top the walk is formed near the verge of the 


| rocks, which on both ſides are perfectly mural and equidiſtant, 


except where they over-hang; the river is pent up between them 
at a diſtance far beneath; not running, but rather ſliding along a 
ſtoney bottom floyping the whole way. The ſummits of the 
rock are wooded; the ſides ſmooth and naked; the ſtrata nar- 
row and regular, forming a ſtupendous natural maſonry. After 
a walk of above half a mile on the edge of this great chaſm, on 


a ſudden appears the great and bold fall of Boniton, in a foam- 


ing ſheet, far· projecting i into a hollow, in which the water ſhews 
a violent agitation, and a far extending miſt ariſes from the ſur - 


face. Above that is a ſecond great fall; two leſſer ſucceed : be- 
yord 
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yond them the river winds, grows more tranquil, and is ſeen 
for a confiderable way, bounded on one fide by wooden banks, 
on the other by rich and ſwelling fields, 


Return the ſame way to Lanerk; much barley, oats, peas and 


potatoes are raiſed about the town, and ſome wheat: the manure 
moſt in uſe is a white marle, full of ſhells, found about four 
feet below the peat, in a ſtratum five feet and a half thick: it 
takes effect after the firſt year, and produces vaſt crops, Num- 
bers of horſes are bred here, which at two years old are ſent to 
the marſhes of Airſbire, where they ars kept till they are fit for uſe. 

Again paſs over the bridge of Lanerkh, in order to viſit the 
great fall of Stone- biers, about a mile from the town: this has 
more of the horrible in it than either of the other two, and is 
ſeen with more difficulty: it conſiſts of two precipitous cataracts 
falling one above the other into a vaſt chaſm, bounded by lofty 
rocks, forming an amazing theatre to the view of thoſe who take 
the pains to deſcend to the bottom. Between this and Cory-Lin 
is another fall called Dundaſflin; but being ſatiated for this time 
with the noiſe of waters, we declined the fight of it. 

Return over the bridge, and walk to Cartland-crags : a zig-zag 
den of great extent, bounded by rocks of a very uncommon 
height, and almoſt entirely cloathed with trees. It is a place of 


laborious acceſs from above, ſo difficult is it amidſt the ſhade of 


trees to find a way free from precipice. The bottom is watered 


by the river Mouſe; and the fides, at every ſhort turn, finely va- 


ried with the different appearance of rock, wood and precipice. 
Emerge into the open ſpace; remount our horſes, and ride for 
ſome miles along a rich vale, with the Clyde paſſing along the bot- 

Vor. II. 2 tom: 
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tom: all parts are rich in corn, meadows, orchards and groves. 
Croſs the Nathan. At Nathan foot, gain the heights, which are 
far leſs fertile ; and, after going over the river Avon, reach the 
town of Hamilton. 

The original name. of this PROS or the lands about it, was 
Cadzow, or Cadyow, a barony granted to an anceſtor of the no- 
ble owner on the following occaſion : In the time of Ev. II, lived 
Sir Gilbert de Hamilion, or Hampton o, , an Engliſhman of rank; 
who, happening at court to ſpeak in Ai of Robert Bruce, re- 
ceived on the occaſion an” inſult from John de Spenſer, Chamber- 
lain to the King; whom he fought and flew: dreading the re- 
ſentment of that potent family , he fled to the Sroztif monarch, 
who received him with open arms, and eftabliſhed him at the 


Place the family now poſſeſſes: whoſe name in after-times was 


changed from that of Cadzozo to Hamilton; and in 1445 the lands 
were erected into a lordſhip, and the then wn. Sir * ſat 
in parlement as Lord Hamilton. | 

The ſame nobleman founded the collegiate church at Hamilton 


in 1451, for a provoſt and ſeveral prebendaries. The endow- 


ment was ratified 2 Rome by the Pope's bull, which be went in 
perſon to procure t. | | 
"The old caſtle of Hamilton, being poſſeſſed by certain of the 
name who had been guilty of the deaths of the Earls of Lenox and 
Murray, was on the 19th. of May 1579 ſurrendered; and by the 
order of the king, ans council, entirely demoliſhed | 


In Leicefttr ire, vide Bt Hiſt. of that county, p. 126. 

+ Buchanan, viii. c. 4% , 1 Crawford's peerage, 119. 
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Hamilton houſe, or palace, is at the end of the town's a large 
difagreeable pile, with two deep wings ar right angles with the 
centre: the gallery is of great extent, Furniſſied (as well as ſome 
other rooms) with moſt excellent paintings: 

That of Daniel in the llohs den, by Rubens, is a great per- 
formance : the fear and devorion of the prophet is ſinely expreſs d 
by the uplifted fee and eyes, bis claſped hands, his ſwelling 
muſcles, and the violent exrenfion of one foot: a lion looks 
| fiercely at him, with open mouth, and ſeems only reſtrained by 
the ALMIeRHRTY Power from making him fall a victim to his 
hunger: and the deliverance of Daniel is more fully marked by 
the nuthber of human bones ſcattered over the floor, as if to ſhew 


the inſtant fate of others, in whoſe favor the Derry did not in- 


terfere. 1 
The marriage feaſt by Paul Veroneſe, is a fine piece: and the 
obſtinacy and reſiſtance of the intruder, who came without the 
wedding garment, is ſtrongly expreſſed. 


The treaty of peace between England and Spain, in the reign of 


James I, by Juan de Pantora, is a good hiſtorical picture. There 
are fix envoys on the part of the Spaniards, and five on that of 
the Engliſh, with the names inſcribed over each: the Eugliſb are 


the Earls of Dorſet, Nottingham, Devonſhire, Northampton, und 


Robert Cecil, | 
Earls of Lauderdale and Lanerk ſettling the covenant; both in 
black, with faces full of puritanical ſolemnity. 

James, Marquis of Hamilton, and Earl of Cambridge, in black, 
by Vanſomer. This nobleman was high in favor with James VI. 
Knight of the Garter, Lord High Steward of the Houſhold, and 
| | "8 Lord 
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Lord High Commiſſioner of the Parlement; and ſo much in the 
eſteem and affection of his maſter as to excite the jealouſy of Buck- 
ingbam. He died in 1625, at the early age of thirty-three, Such 
ſymptoms * attended his deadfl that the public attributed it to poi- 
ſon, and aſcribed the infamy to the Duke. | 
His ſon James, Duke of Hamilton, with a blue Abbund and 
white rod. A principal leader of the Preſbyterian party in the 
time of Charles I, dark, uncommunicative, cunning. He ma- 
naged the truſt repoſed in him in ſuch a manner as to make his 
politics ſuſpected by each faftion : and notwithſtanding he was 
brought up in the ſchool of Gyfavus Adolphus in a military capa- 
city, his conduct was ſtill more contemptible : he ruined the army 
he faintly led into England, rather to make his royal maſter ſub- 
ſervient to the defign of the Scors, than to do his majeſty any real 
ſervice. Was mater taken, and ended his days _=_ a 
ſcaffold. FA 
Next to his is the portrait of his brother, and — to the ale, 
William Earl of Lantrk; who bebaved at the battle of Worceſter with 
genuine heroiſm, was mortally wounded, and died with every ſenti- 
ment of calmneſs and piety ; regretting the enthufiaſm of his younger 
days, and his late appearance in the royal cauſe. ; 

James Duke of Hamilton, who fell in the duel with Lord Mobur. 
The firſt a leader of the tory party in the reign of Queen Anne: the 
laſt a ſtrong whig : each combatant fell; whether the Duke died 
by the hands of an aſſaſſin ſecond, or whether he fell by thoſe of his 
antagoniſt, the violence of party leaves no room to determine. 


* Willſon, 285, 
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Next appears a full length, the fineſt portrait in this kingdom: a 


nobleman in a red ſilk jacket and trowſers ; his hair ſhort and grey; 
a gun in his hand, attended by an Indian boy, and with Indian 
ſcenery around: the figure ſeems perfectly to ſtart from the canvas, 
and the action of his countenance, looking up, has matchleſs ſpirit, 
It is called the portrait of Milliam Earl of Denbigh, miſcalled Gover- 
nor of Barbadoes, His daughter married the firſt duke of Hamilton, 
which ſtrengthens the opinion of its being that of het father. 
The painter ſeems to have been Rubens: but from what circum- 
ſtance of his lordſhip's life he me? him in an Indian foreſt, is not 
known. 

The old Duke of CHatelberault, in \ black, with the order, I think, 
of St. Michael, pendent from his neck; which he accepted with the 
title, and a penſion, from Francis I, of France, at the time he was 
Earl of Arran, and Regent of Scotland. He was declared next in 
ſucceſſion to the crown, in caſe of failure of heirs in Mary Stuart :.'a 


rank that his feeble and unſteady conduct would have diſabled him . 


from filling with dignity. 

A head of Catherine Parr, on wood ; by Holbein. 

Another, {aid to have been that of Aue Bullen: very handſome z, 
dreſſed in a ruff and kerchief, edged with ermine, and in a purple 
gown : over her face a veil, ſo tranſparent as not to conceal 


The bloom of young defire and purple light of love. 


Maria Dei Gratia Scotorum Regina. 1 58 6. t. 43. A half length: 
a ſtiff figure, in a great ruff, auburne locks, oval but pretty full 
face, of much larger and plainer features than that at caſtle Braan; 
a natural alteration, from the increaſe of her cruel uſage, and of 

| 1 
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| her ill health; yet ill preſerves a likerieſs to that portrait, I was 


- 


told here that ſhe ſent this picture, together with a ring, a little 


before her execution, to the repreſentative of the Hamilios fainily, 


as an e ee oma of ee for their ſufferings in her 
cauſe, 
Earl Morcon, Regent of Scotland: a e of vaſt but abuſed 
abilities; rapacious, licentious, unprincipled ; reſtrained by no 
conſideration from gaining his point; intrepid till the laſt hour of 
his being; when he fell on the ſcaffold with thoſe penitential 
horrors “ that the enormous wickedneſs of his paſt life did naturally 
inſpire. 

The rough reformer, John Knox; z a ſevere reprover of the fortiter, 
The Earl; at the funeral of Nuar, in a few words delivered this honor- 
able teſtimony of his _ «© There lies he who never fearcd the 
face of man.” | 

- Alexander Henderſon + a vain, inſolent and buſy minifter during the 
troubles of Ch arles I. who was deputed by his brethren to perſuade 
his Majeſty to extirpate epiſcopacy out of Scotland: but the King, 
an equal bigot, and better caſuiſt, ſilenced his arguments; and Hen- 
gerſon, chagrined with bis ill ſucceſs, retired, and died of a broken 
heart. | 
A head of Hobbes (as 4 contra to the two former) 3 thin 


grey hair, 


Lord Belhaven, author of the famous ſpeech againſt the union. 
Philip II. a full length, with a ſtrange figure of Fame bowing « at 
his _ with a label, and this motto, Pro merente adio. 


® Fpotfavoed, 314. Lives of the Derg 356. 1 
wo 
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Two-half-lengths, in black, one with a fiddle in his hand, the 
other in a groteſque attitude, both with the ſame countenances, 
good, but ſwarthy; miſtakenly called David Rixzio s, but I could not 
learn that there was any portrait of that unfortunate man. 
Irreſiſtible beauty brings up the rear, in form of Miſs Mary 

Scott, a full length, in white ſattin; a moſt elegant figure: and 
thus concludes the liſt with what is more powerful than all that has 
preceded ; ; than the arms of the warrior, the art of the poli- 
tician, the admonitions of the churchman, or the wiſdom of the 
philoſopher. 

About a mile from the houſe, on an eminence, above a deep 
wooded glen, with the Avon at the bottom, is Chatelberault, fo called 
from the eſtate the family once poſſeſſed in France: is an elegant 
banqueting-houſe, with a dog-kennel, gardens, &c. and commands 
a fine view. The park is now much inclofed ; but I am told there 
are ſtill in it a few of the wild cattle of the ſame kind with thoſe I 
ſaw at Drumlanrig. 

Continue my journey : croſs the Chae at Bothwell bridge, noted 
for the defeat of a ſmall army of enthuſiaſts, in 1579, near the 
place, by the Duke of Monmouth, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf. that 
day more by his humanity, than his conduct; but it is probable 
be diſliked a fervice againſt men to whoſe religious principles he 
had no averſion: he might likewiſe aim at forace Pepe in the 
country, 

Bothwell church was collegiate, founded by Archibald the grün, 
Earl of Douglas, in 1398, for a provoſt and eight prebendaries. The 
outſide is ſaid to be incruſted with a thin coat of ſtone, but I confeſs 


it FOE my notice. In it are interred the founder and his lady, 
7 daughter 
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Carrie, 
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daughter of Andreev Murray, fon to King David Brat, with whom 
he got the lordſhip of Bothwell, 

The caſtle, now in ruins, is beautifully ſeated on the banks of 
the Clyde: tradition and hiſtory are filent about the founder, It is 
ſaid to have been a principal refidence of the Douglaſſes ; and while 
Edward I. was in poſſeſſion of Scotland, was the chief tation of his 


governor ; and after the battle of Bannock-bourne, was the priſon 


of ſome of the Eugliſb nobility taken in that fatal field. Major * 
ſays, that in 1337 it was taken by the partizans of David Bruce, 
and. levelled to the ground. That ſeems a favorite phraſe of the 
biſtorianz for to me it appears to be in the ſame ſtate with that 
of Caerlaveroc, and was only diſmantled ; for in both; ſome of the 
remaining towers have all the marks of the early ſtyle of building. 

The preſent reſidence of the family, called Bothwell houſe, is 
modern, built between ninety and a hundred years ago by the young 
Earl of Forfar, who was killed at the battle of Dunblain. He was pa- 
ternal uncle to the late duke of Douglas, who ſucceeded to the eſtate, 
The centre is but ſmall : being chiefly taken up with ſtair- caſe and 
lobby. The Duke of Douglas added the wings, in which are the 


principal apartments. It ſtands very near the antient caſtle, 


On the South fide of the Chde, oppoſite to the caſtle, are the re- 
mains of Blantyre, a priory of canons regular, founded before the year 


1296; mention being made in that "= of Frere William 12 de 


Blantyr F. 
The country from Bothwell bridge 1s open, very fertile, com poſed 


of 8 riſings, diverſified with large plantations. Reach 


P. 232. + Keith, 239. | 
GL ascow : 
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| GLas60w ; the beſt built of any ſecond · rate city I ever faw : the 
houſes of ſtone, and in general well built, and many in a good taſte, 
plain and unaffected. The principal ſtreet runs Eaſt and Weſt, is 
near a mile and a half long, but unfortunately not ftrait ; yet the 
view from the croſs, where the two other great ſtreets fall into this, 
has an air of vaſt magnificence. The Tolbootb is large and handſome, 
with this apt motto on the front : 


Hzc domus odit, amat, punit, conſervat, honorat, 
nequitiam, pacem, crimina, jura, probos. 


Next to that is the exchange : within is a ſpacious room, with full - 
length portraits df all our monarchs fince James I, and an excellent 
one, by Ramſey, of Archibald, Duke of Arpyle, in his robes as Lord of 
Seſſions. However expert he might have been in the laws of his 
land, the following form of reſpite to a wretched eonvict does not 
ſpeak much in favor of his regard to decency. | 


Edin Febry 28th, 1 
I Archibald Earl of they do- bereby prorogate and continue the 


next, and no longer, by Gd. 
Le, I. P. D. 
nn n een —— 
This is the fineſt and broadeſt part of the ſtreet: many of the 
houſes are built over arcades, but too narrow to be walked in with 
any conveniency. Numbers of other neat ſtreets croſs this ar right 
angles. 
Te ade os . Es Gat 
being done in very fine taſte, and the gates adorned with columns 
Vor. II. U of 


hfe of John Ruddell, writer in Edi to the em of hi, 
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ot one or other of the orders. Some of theſe markets are for 


meal, greens, fiſh or fleth : there are two for che laſt which have 


conduits of water out of ſeveral of the pillars, ſo that they are 
conftantly kept ſweet and neat. Before theſe buildings were con- 
ſtructed, moſt of thoſe articles were fold in the public ſtreets ; and 
even after the market-places were built, the magiſtrates with great 
difficulty compelled the people to take advantage of ſuch cleanly 
innovations. 

Near the meal-market is the public granary, to be filled on any 
apprehenſion of ſcarcity. 
The guard-houſe is in the great ſtreet; where the inhabitants 


mount guard, and regularly do duty. An excellent police is ob- 


Pol ic. 
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ſerved here; and ge officers attend the markets to prevent 
abuſes. 

Ihe police of Glaſrow conſiſts of des bodies; the magiſtrates 
with the town · council, the merchants houſe, and the trades houſe. 
The lord provoſt, three bailies, a dean of guild, a deacon convener, 


a treaſurer, and twenty-five council · men, compoſe the fitſt. It mult 


be oblerved that the dean of guild is choſen annually, and can con- 
tinue in office but two years. The ſecond confiſts' of thirty-ſix 
merchants, annually elected, with the provoſt and three bailies, by 
virtue of their office, which make the whole body forty. I he dean 
of guild is head of this houſe, who, in conjunction with his council, 


four merchants, and four tradeſmen (of which the preceding dean is 


to be one) holds a court every Thurſday, where the parties only are 
admitted to plead, all lawyers being excluded. He and his council 
have power to judge and decree in all actions reſpecting trade be- 
tween merchant and merchant; and thoſe who refuſe to ſubmit to 
their deciſions are liable to a fine of five pounds. The fame officer 
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and his council, with the maſter of work, can determine all diſputes 
about boundaries, and no proceedings in building ſhall be ſtopped, 
except by him; but the plaintiff muſt lodge a ſufficient ſam in bis 
hands to ſatisfy the defendant, in cafe the firſt ſhould lay a ground- 
leſs complaint: and, to prevent delay, the dean and his affiftants 
are to meet on the ſpot within twenty-four hours; and to prevent 
frivolous diſputes, ſhould the plaintiff be found not to have been ag- 
grieved, he is fined in twenty ſhillings, and the damage ſuſtained 
by the delay: but again, ſhould he imagine himſelf wronged by 
the decifion, he has power (after lodging forty ſhillings in the 
bands of the dean) of appealing to the great council of the city; 
and in caſe they alſs decide againſt him, the ſum is forfeited and 
applied as the dean ſhall think fit. The ſame magiſtrate is alſo to 
ſee that no encroachments are made on the public ftreets : he-can 
order any old houfes to be pulled down that appear dangerous ; 
and, I think, has alſo power in ſome places, of diſpoſing of, to the 


| beſt bidder, the ground of any houſes which the owner ſuffers to lie 


in ruins for three years, without attempting to rebuild, Beſides 
theſe affairs, he ſuperiatends the weights and meafures; puniſhes 
and fines tranſgreſſors - fines all unqualified perſons who uſurp the 
privileges of freemen; admits burgeſſes: the fines to aliens is 100 7. 
Scotch: and finally he and his council may levy a tax on the guild- 


brethren (not exceeding the above-mentioned ſum at a time) for the 


maintenance of the wives and childrew of decayed brethren: the 
money to be diſtributed at the diſcretion of the dean, his council 


and the deacon convener. 


The third body is the trades-houſe: this conſiſts of fifty-fix, of 
which the deacon convener is the head : there are fourteen incor- 


porated trades, _ of which has a deacon, who has a right to 
| VP 2 nominate. 
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nominate a certain number of his trade, ſo as to form the houſe: 


theſe manage a large ſtock, maintain a great number of poor, 
and determine diſputes between the trades. - In this place may be 
mentioned, that the merchants hoſpital, founded by the merchants 
of Glaſgow in 1601, has a large capital to ſupport the poor: that 
the town's hoſpital contains four hundred indigent, and is ſupported 
by the magiſtrates and town-council, the merchants houſe, che 


trades houſe, and the kirk ſeſſions. Hutchinſor's hoſpital, founded 


in r642 by two brothers of that name, has a fund of twelye thouſand 
pounds: the town-council a revenue of fix thouſand pounds per 

The old bridge over the Clyde. conſiſts of eight arches, and was 
built by William Rea, biſhop of this ſee, about four hundred years 


ago. A new one has been lately added of ſeven arches, with cir- 


cular holes between each to carry off the ſuperfluous waters in the 
great floods. This bridge deviates from the original plan, which 
was very elegant, and free from certain defects that diſgrace the 
preſent. | 

The city of Glaſporo, till very lately, was perfectly tantalized with 
its river; the water was ſhallow, the channel much too wide for the 
uſual quantity of water that flowed down, and the navigation inter- 
rupted by twelve remarkable ſhoals. The ſecond inconveniency 
continually increaſed by the wearing away of the banks, cauſed by 
the prevalency of the South-Weſt winds that blow here, and often 
with much violence, during more than half the year: thus what 
is got in breadth, is loſt in depth; and ſhoals are formed by 
the loſs of water in the more contracted bed. Spring-tides do not 


flow above three feet, or neap-tides above one, at Broomy-laww-quay, 


cloſe to the town; ſo that in dry ſeaſons lighters are detained there 
for 
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for ſeveral weeks, or are prevented from arriving there, to the great 
detriment of the city. 

To remedy this evil, the city called in ſeveral engineers: at length 
the plan propoſed by my old friend, Mr. Jobs Golburue, of Ghefter, 
that honeſt and able engineer, was accepted, and he entered into 
contract with the magiſtrates of Glaſgom to deepen the channel to 
ſeven feet at the quay, even at neap-tides. He has made conſiderable 
progreſs in the work, and has given the ſtipulated depth to within 
four miles of the place, For a preſent relief he has deepened the 
intermediate ſhoals, and particularly he has given at left four feet of 
water immediately below the quay, in a ſhoal called the Harf, which 
was above a quarter of a mile long, and had over it only eighteen 
inches of water. Before this improvement lighters of only thirty 


tuns burden could reach the quay : at preſent veſſels of ſeventy 


come there with caſe. 

Near the bridge is the large alms-houſe, a vaſt nailery; a ſtone- 
-ware manufaftory, and a great porter brewery, which ſupplies 
ſome part of Ireland: befides theſe are manufactures of lin- 
nens, cambricks, lawns, fuſtians, tapes, and ftriped linnens; 
ſugar-houſes and glaſs-houſes, great roperies ; vaſt manufactures 
of ſhoes, boots and ſaddles, and all ſorts of horſe furniture: 
alſo vaſt tanneries carried on under a company who have 60,000 J. 
capital, chiefly for the uſe of the coloniſts, - whoſe bark is found 
. unfit for tanning. The magazine of ſaddles, and other works 

reſpecting that buſineſs, is an amazing ſight :- all theſe are de- 
ſtined for America, no port equalling this for the conveniency 


® Dublin is extremely capable of ſupplying lreland with this liquor, but, 


as I am credibly informed, is almoſt prohibited the attempt by 2 hard and 


unpolitical tax. | * 
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of ſituation, and ſpeedily ſupplying that market. Within ſight, on 
the Renfrew fide, are collieries, and much coal is ex ported into Ire- 


- * land, and into America. „ 

Tonacco TRADE. The great import of this city is tobacco: the following ſtate of 
that trade, for the three laſt years, exhibits its vaſt extent and 
importance : 

| 1769. 1770. 
From Virginia, 25457 hogſheads. 29815 
Maryland, 9641 | 8242 
Carolina, 460 NE 913 
Total, 33358 38970 


So that it appears the increaſe of importation from Virginia, in 
1770, was 435 hogſh. and from Carolina, 453, and that it decreaſed 
in Maryland, 1399. But what is remarkable, that in the ſame year 
not any part of this vaſt ſtock remained unſold; the whole being 
diſpoſed of in the following RES: 


hogſh. hogſh, 

To Ireland, 3310 Bremen, 1303 
France, 15706 Spain, &c. 885 
Holland, 10637 | Norway, 357 
Dunkirk, 2907 Denmark, 200 
Hamburgh, 2416 America, 16 
Total exported - 555 * 37938 


Which, with 1032, fold inland, balances the account. 


ll 
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In the laſt year 1771, the commerce ſtill improved, for from 


hogſh. 
Virginia, 35493 
Maryland, 12530 
Carolina, 993 
Total, 49016 


The exports alſo increaſed, but not in the ſame proportion with 
thoſe of laſt year : | 


Ireland took 3509 hogſh. Bremen, 1176 


France, 16098 Norway, 665 

Holland, 14546 Denmark, 390 

Dunkirk, 5309 Spain, &c. 297 

Hamburg, 2788 Barbadoes, 21 
Total, 4 f 

Sold inland, 1142 

45941 


80 that this year it appears that there is unſold, 3075 


To balance the great ſum of, 49016 


But this encouraging inference may be drawn: that, notwith- 
ſtanding all our ſquabbles with the colonies, thoſe of the firſt im- 


portance improve in their commerce with their mother country : 


receive alſo an equal return in the manufactures of Great-Britain, 
which 
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which * wiſely: diſpenſe to thoſe whom unvailing aſſociations of 


prohibition;Bind from an open traffick with us, 


The origin -of foreign trade in this great city is extremely wor- 
thy of attefition. A merchant, of the name of Malier Gibſon, by 
an adventure firſt laid the foundation of its wealth: about the 
year 1668 he cured and exported in a Dutch vellel, 300 laſts of 


herrings, each containing fix barrels, which he ſent to St, Mar- 


tin's, in Nahe, where he got a barrel of brandy and a crown 


for each's e p returning, laden wick brandy and ſalt, the cargo 


was ſold WF Freat ſum : he then launched farther into buſineßs, 
bought the veſſel, and two large ſhips beſides, with which he traded 
to different parts of Europe, and to Virginia: he alfo firſt imported 
iron to Glaſgow, for before that time it was received from Sterling 
and Bgrrow/tonefs, in exchange for dyed ftuffs : and even the wine 
uſed in this city was brought from - Edinburgh. Yet I find no 
ſtatue, no grateful inſcription, to projecrve the memory of M alter 
Gibſon ! 

Glaſgow, till long after the reformation, was confaed to the ridge 
that extends from the high-church, or cathedral, and the houſes tref- 
paſſed but little on the ground on each fide. This place (whoſe inha- 
bitants at this time are computed to be forty thoufand) was fo incon- 
fiderable, in 1357, as not to be admitted into the number of the cau- 


tionary towns aſſigned to Exe. III. for the payment of the ranſome of 


David II. But the revenue of the archbiſhop was, at the reforma- 
tion, little leſs than a thouſand pounds ſterling per annum, beſides 
ſeveral emoluments in corn of different kinds. Religion was, before 
that period, the commerce of our chief cities; in the ſame manner 
as mes is cheir religion in the preſent age. | 


®* Andex/on's Dit. — 1. | 
7 | Some 
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Some writers attribute the foundation of this ſee to St. Kentigern, 
in $60, and make him the firſt biſhop : others will give him no other 
rank than that of a ſimple ſaint. It is with more certainty known, 
that the cathedral was founded or refounded, in 1136, by Fohn, go- 
vernor to David I, and who was the firſt certain biſhop of the place; 
for it was not erected into an archbiſhoprick till 1500, when. Robert 
Blacader had firſt the title, 

This fine church was devoted to deſtruction by the wretched 
miniſters of 1578, who aſſembled, by beat of drum, a multitude 


to effect the demolition : but the trades of the city taking arms, 


declared that they would bury under the ruins the firſt perſon who 
attempted the ſacrilege; and to this ſenſible zeal are we indebted 
for ſo great an ornament to the place. It is at preſent divided into 
three places for divine ſervice ; two above, one beneath, and deep 
under ground, where the congregation may truly fay, clamavi ex 
profundis. The roof of this is fine, of ſtone, and ſupported by 
pillars, but much hurt by the crowding of the pews. 


In the church yard is an epitaph on a jolly phyſician, whoſe 
practice ſhould be recommended to all ſuch harbingers of death, 


who by their terrific faces ſcare the poor patient prematurely into 
the regions of eternity: 


Stay, paſſenger, and view this ſtone, 
For under it lies ſuch a one 
Who cured many while he lived; 
So gratious he no man grieved: 
Yea when his phyſick's force oft? fa:led, 
His pleaſant purpoſe then prevailed ; 
For of his God he got the grace 
To live in mirth, and die in peace; 
Vor. Il X Heaven 
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f Heaven has his ſoule, his corps this ſtone; 
Sigh, paſſenger, and then be gone. 
DoRor Peter Low, 1612. 


Beſides this church are the College Church, Ramſborn, Trone, St. 
Andrews and Mint. The Engliſh chapel, college chapel, a high- 
land church, three ſeceding meeting-houſes, a Moravian, an in- 
dependent, a methodiſt, an anabaptiſt, a barony church, and one 
in the ſuburbs of the Gorbels. 

But the moſt beautiful is that of St. Andrew's, or the New- 
Church, whoſe front graced with an elegant portico, does. the city 
great credit, if it had not been disfigured by a ſlender ſquare 
tower, with a pepper-box top; and in general the ſteeples in 
Glaſpow are in a remarkably bad taſte, being in fact no favorite 
part of architecture with the church of Scotland. The infide of 
that juſt mentioned is finiſhed not only with neatneſs but with ele- 
gance; is ſupported by pillars, and very prettily ſtuccoed. It is 
one of the very few exceptions to the ſlovenly and indecent man- 
ner in which the houſes of Gop, in Scotland, are kept: reforma- 
tion, in matters of religion, ſeldom obſerves mediocrity ; here it 
was at firſt outrageous, for a place commonly neat was deemed 
to ſavor of popery : but to avoid the imputation of that extreme, 
they ran into another; for in many parts of Nortb- Britain our 
Loxp ſeems ſtill to be worſhipped in a ſtable, and often in a very 
wretched one; many of the churches are thatched with heath, and 
in ſome places are in ſuch bad repair as to be half open at top; ſo 
that the people appear to worſhip as the Druids did of old, in open 
temples. Ir is but common juſtice to ſay, that this is no fault of 
the clergy, or of the people, but entirely of the landed intereſt ; 


who having, at the reformation, ſhared in the plunder of the 
church, 
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church, were burthened with the building and repairing of the 
houſes of worſhip. It is too frequently the caſe, that the gentle- 
men cannot be induced to undertake the moſt common repairs, 
without being threatened with a proceſs before the lords of ſeſſions, 
or perhaps having the proceſs actually made, which is attended 
with odium, trouble and expence to the poor incumbents, 

Near the cathedral is the ruin of the caſtle, or the biſhop's 
palace; the great tower was built by Jobs Cameron, prelate in 
1426. Buchanan relates an abſurd tale, that this biſhop was 


ſummoned to the great tribunal by a loud preternatural voice 


that he aſſembled his ſervants, when to their great terror the call 
was repeated ; and the biſhop died in great agonies. | His offence 
js concealed from us, for he appears to have been a good and 
an able man, . 
Archbiſhop Bethune ſurrounded the palace with a fine wall, 
and made a baſtion over one corner, and a tower over another. 
This caſtle was befieged in 1544, by the regent Arran, in the 
civil diſputes at that time; who took it, and hanged eighteen of 
the garriſon, placed there by Lenox, a favorer of the reformation. 
In Glaſgow were two religious houſes. and an hoſpital. One 
of Dominicans, founded by the biſhop and chapter in 1279, and 


another of Obſervantines in 1476, by Jobn Laing, biſhop of Glaſ. 


gow, and Thomas Forſyth, rector of the college. 

The univerſity was founded in 1450, by James II. Pope Nicho- 
las V. gave the 'Bull, but biſhop Turnbull ſupplied the money, 
It conſiſts of one college, a large building with a handſome front 
to the ſtreet, reſembling ſome of the old colleges in Oxford. 


Lib. xi c. 25. | 
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Cbarlas 1. ſubſeribed 200 l. towards this work, but was prevented 
from paying it by the enſuing troubles; but Crommpel afterwards 
fulfilled the defign of the royal donor. Here are about four hun- 
dred ſtudents who lodge in the town, but the profeſſors have 
good houſes in the college, where-young gentlemen maybe boarded, 
and placed more immediately under the profeſſors eye, than 
thoſe that live in private houſes. An inconveniency that calls 
loudly for reformation. 

The library is a very handſome room, with a gallery, ſup- 
ported by pillars ; and is well furniſhed with books. That bene- 
ficent nobleman, the firſt Duke of Chandos, when he viſited the 
college, gave goo l. towards building this apartment, 

In poſſeſſion of the college is a very ſingular verſion of the 
bible, by the Rev. Zachary Boyd, a worthy, learned and pious 
divine of this city, who lived about a century and a half ago, 
and dying, bequeathed to this ſeminary of knowledge his fortune, 
and all his manuſcripts, but not on condition of printing his poem 
as is vulgarly imagined. Ir is probable that he adapted his verſe to. 
the intellects of his hearers, the only excuſe for the variety of groſs 
imagery, of which part of the ſoliloquy of Jonas in the fiſh's belly, 
will be thought a ſufficient ſpecimen : 


What houſe is this? here's neither coaka nor candle; 
Where.I nothing but guts of fiſhes handle, 
and my table are both here within, 
Where day ne'er dawn'd, where ſun did never ſhine. 
The like of this on earth man never ſaw, 
A living man within a moniter's maw ! 

. Buryed under mountains, which are high and ſteep ! 
P.unged under waters hundred fathoms deep! 


Not 
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Not fo was Noah in his houſe of tree, 
For through a window he the light did fee ; 
He failed above the higheſt waves: a wonder, 
F and my boat are all the waters under? 
He and his ark might go and alſo come; 
Bar I fit till in ſach a ftrait'ned room 
As is moſt uncouth ; head and feet together, 
Among ſuch greaſe as would a thouſand ſmother;. 
Where I intombed in melancholy fink, 
Choaked, ſuffocate with excremental ſtink ! 


Meſſrs. Robert and Andrew Foulis, printers and bookſellers to 


the univerſity, have inſtituted an academy for painting and en- 
graving z. and, like good citizens, zealous to promote the wel- 
fare and honor of their native place, have, at vaſt expence, 
formed a moſt numerous collection of paintings from abroad, in 
order to form the taſte of their eleves. 

The printing is a conſiderable branch of bufinefs, and has long 
been celebrated for the beauty of the types, and the correfneſs 
of the editions. Here are preſerved, in caſes, numbers of monu- 
mental, and other ſtones, taken out of the wall on the Roman 
ſtations in this part of the kingdom : ſome are well cut and or- 
namented : moſt of them were done to- perpetuate the memory 
of the wexillatio, or party, who performed ſuch or ſuch works; 
others in memory of officers who died in the country. Many of 
theſe ſculptures were engraven-at the expence of the univerſity; 
whoſe principal did me the honor of preſenting me with a ſet. 

The iſt plate is very beautiful: a victory, reclined on a globe, 
with a palm in one hand, a garland in the other; a pediment 
above, ſupported by two fluted pilaſters, with Corinthian capi- 
tals: beneath is a boar, a common animal in ſculptures found! 
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in Britain, probably becauſe they were in plenty in our foreſts, 
Both theſe are in honor of the Emperor Antoninus Pius. 

None is more inſtructive than that engraven in plate III, on 
which appears a Victory about to crown a Roman horſeman, armed 
with a ſpear and ſhield, Beneath him are two Caledonian cap- 
tives, naked, and bound, with their little daggers, like the mo- 
dern dirks, by them. On another compartment of the ſtone is 
an eagle and ſea-goat, to denote ſome victory gained in the courſe 
of their work near the ſea: for it was devoted by a party of the 
Legio ſecunda Auguſta, on building a certain portion of the wall. 
The XVIth is monumental: the figure is very elegant, repre- 
ſenting one gracefully recumbent, dreſſed in a looſe robe: beneath 
is a wheel, denoting, that at the time of his death he was en- 
gaged with a party on the road: and by him is an animal, re- 
ſembling the Mufimon or Siberian goat. 

In this ſtreet is the houſe where Henry Darnly lodged, confined 
by a dangerous illneſs, ſuſpected to ariſe from poiſon, admini- 
ſtered at the inſtigation of Bothwell, Here the unhappy prince 
received a viſit from Mary Stuart, and took the fatal reſolution 
of removing to Edinburgh. This ſudden return of her affection, 
her / blandiſhments to enveigle him from his father and friends, 
and his conſequential murder, are circumſtances unfavorable to 
the memory of this unfortunate princeſs. 

Take boat at the quay; and after a paſſage of four miles ook 
the Clyde, reach the little flying houſe of Mr. Golborne, now fixed 
on the Northern bank,” commanding a moſt elegant view of part 
of the county of Renfrew, the oppolite ſhore, Aſter breakfaſt 
furvey the machines for deepening the river which were then at 

work : 
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work: they are called ploughs, are large hollow caſes, the back 
is of caſt iron, the two ends of wood; the other fide open. Theſe 
are drawn croſs the river by means of capſtons, placed on long 
wooden frames or flats; and oppofite to each other near the 
banks of the river. Are drawn over empty, returned with the 
iron fide downwards, which ſcrapes the bottom, and brings up at 
every return half a ton of gravel, depofiting it on the bank: and 
thus twelve hundred tuns are cleared every day. Where the river 
is too wide, the ſhores are contracted by jetties. 

Proceed down the river: on the left the water of Inchinnan 
opens to view; the proſpect up the moſt elegant and the ſofteſt 
of any in North Britain: the expanſe is wide and gentle; the one 
bank bare, the other adorned with a ſmall open grove. A little 
iſle tufted with trees divides the water; beyond the fine bridge of 
Inchinnan receiving the united rivers of the white and black Curt, 
and the town and ſpire of Paiſiy, backed by a long and fertile 
range of rifing land, cloſe the ſcene. _ 

On the right is a chain of low hills, Camſey fells, running N. 
W. and S. E. diverging N. E. and advancing to the water fide, 
_ terminating with the rock of Dunbuc, that almoſt reaches to the 


Paſs under Kirkpatric, where the river is about a quarter of 4 
mile broad: at this place is a conſiderable manufacture of all 
ſorts of huſbandry tools, began about four years ago: but it is 
far more celebrated for being the ſuppoſed termination. of the 
Roman wall, or Graham's dike, built under the auſpices of An- 
toninus Pius, Not the left relique is to be ſeen here at preſent: 


but about a mile and a half to the eaſtward on a rifing ground 
above 
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above the bridge of the burn of Dalmure, near the village of 


Duntacher, are the veſtiges of a fort and watch-tower, with a very 


deep foſs. The houſes in the village appear to have been formed 
out of the ruins, for many of the ſtones are ſmoothed on the fide; 


and on one are the letters, N. E. R. O. very legible. | This wall was 
guarded. with fmall forts from end o end, that is to ſay from near 
Kirkpatric. to within two miles of Hbercorn, or, as Bede calls it, 
the monaſtery of Aercurnig, on the Firth or Forth, a ſpace of 


thirty-ſix miles eight hundred and eighty-ſeven paces: of theſe 


forts ten are planned by the ingenious Mr. Gordon; and num- 
bers of the inſcriptions found in them, engraven. This great 
work was performed by the ſoldiery under Lollius Urbicus, Lieu- 
tenant of Antoninus, in purſyance of the plan before pointed out 
by the great Agricola, who garriſoned the whole ſpace between the 
two firths, removing, a8 it * the; are al into en 
iſland'®. TT 
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place of its tutelar ſaint. He firſt drew breath at Kirkpatric, and 


derived his name from his father, a noble Roman (a Patrician) 
who fled hither in the time of perſecution. St. Patric took on 


himſelf the charge of Ireland; founded there 365 churches, or- 


dained 365 biſhops, 3000 prieſts, converted 12000 perſons in one 
diſtrict, baptized feven kings at once, eſtabliſhed a purgatory, 
and with bis ſtuff at once e every reptile that ſtung or 


croaked. 


Somewhat lover e on the fame fide; Dunglar projets into the | 
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water, and forms 4 round bay, On the point is a ruined fort, per- 
haps on the ſite of a Romas; for probably the wall might have ended 
here, as at this very place the water is deep, and at all time unford- 
able by foot or horſe.” The fort was blown up in 1640, as ſome ſay, 
by the deſperate creachery of an Exzhſh boy, page to the Earl of 
Haddington, who, with numbers of people of rank, were miſerably 
deſtroyed v. Below this the river widens, and begins to have the 
appearance of an æſtuary: the ſcene varies into other beauties ; the 


hills are rocky, but cloathed at the bottom by ranges of woods, and 


numbers of pretty villas grace the country. Dunbuc makes now 2 
confidetable-figure: the plain of Drubarios opens; the vaſt and 
ſtrange bicapitated rock, with the fortreſs, appears full in front; 
the town and its ſpire beyond; the fine river Leven on one fide, and 
the vaſt mountains above Lorh-lonend, and the great baſe and ſoar- 
ing top of Ben-lomond' cloſe the view, 

The Roman flect, in all probability, had its ſtation under Dunbar- 
ton: the 'Glota or Chyde, has there” fufficient depth of water; the 
place was cohvenient and ſecure; near the end of the wall ; and 

covered by the fort at i 4 the Pharos on the top of the great 
_ * rock is another ftrong” proof that the Romans made it their harbour, 

for the water beyond is — for N or any veſſels of large p 
| burden. or rays 4120 Fu. 

After a long conteſt with 24% Seat adverſe * — very 3 
lent water, paſs imder, on the S. ore, Newark a caſtellated houſe, 
with round towers. ' Vitie Pert. gv, a conſiderable town, with 
a great pier, and numbers of large ſhips : dependent on Glaſfow, a 


+ of 0 '* Whitabcl, 37. Crawford's Peerage, 192, 
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creation of that city, ſince the year 2668, when it was purchaſed 
from Sir Patric Maxwell of Newark, houſes built, a harbour formed, 
and the cuſtom-houſe ſor the Clyde eſtabliſhed, 

Proceed two miles lower to Greenock, antiently ealled the bay of 
St. Lawrence: a place ſtill more confiderable for its ſhipping than 
the former; and, like the other, a port of Glaſgow, twenty-two 
miles diſtant from it. The Firth here expands into a fine baſon 


four miles wide, and is land - locked on all fides. Dine here, con- 


tract for a veſſel for my intended voyage, and return to Glaſgow at 


night. 


r whoſe foor on that fide is Gerbel, a ſort 
of ſuburbs ta Glaſgow. The county of Lanerk ſtill extends three 
miles down the river ; but after a ſhort ride, I enter the ſhire of 

K ENT NLV. : 

Leave, on the left, the hill of Lang fide, noted for the battle in 
1568; which decided the fortune of Mary Stuart, and precipi- | 
tated her into that fatal ſtep of deſerting her country, and fling- 
ing herſelf into an eighteen years captivity, terminating in the 
loſs of her head, the diſgrace of the annals of her glorious rival. 
Ride through a fine country to Crzickfon caſtle, ſeated on the ſum- 
mit of a little hill; now a mere fragment, only a part of a ſquare 
tower remaining of a place of much magnificence, when in its 
full glory. The fituation is delicious, commanding a view of a 
well-cultivated tract, divided into a multitude of fertile little 
hills. 

This was originally the property of the Crocs, 2 potent people 

| | in 
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il nes hh ei A was conveyed, by 
the marriage of the heireſs, daughter of Robert de Croc, into the 
family of Stuarts, in after-times Earls and Dukes of Lenor, who had 
great poſſeſſions in theſe parts. To this place Henry Darn retired 
with his enamoured Queen, BN FS es d inthe 
time of Fillers, * 


The feat of wantonneſs and love. 
| Here fame ſays chat Mory firſt refigned herſelf to the arms of her 
beloved, beneath a great yew, ſtill exiſting : but no loves would 


{mile on joys commenced beneath the ſhade of this funereal tree: 
the hour was unpropitious. 


We dies primns Lethi, primaſyque malorum, canta fie. 


It morn Gila Sek crete; l Ghls | 


on the occafion, with the figure of rhe fatal tree, honored with a 
crown, and diſtinguiſhed by the motto, Dat gloria vires. But I have 


opportunity of contradicting this opinion from an examination of 


the coins themſelves, whoſe dates are 1865, 1566, and 1567 f. 


The tree is evidently a palm, circumſcribed, Eruryat Du us, diſipen- 
tur inimici ejus. Pendent from the boughs, is the motto above cited, 
which is part of the following lines taken from Propertias, alluding .. 
to a ſnail climbing up the body of the tree, a modeſt compariſon of 
the bonors PE En On TINA 22 | 


ſpouſe. 


* Biſhop Nicholſon's Scottif racy 323. 
+ See alſo dadrrſox's Coins, tab. 165. . 
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Nee iter aſcendo, ſed tat mihi lj pi 
* My Non juvat ex facili lata corona jugo. | 


1 Lib. ie, n. 2. | 
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diſtance of two miles from. Crnic lion, fix miles Weſt of Glaſzow, 
two miles S. Weſt of Renfrew, and fourteen S. Eaft of Greenocke | 
It was erected into a burgh of barony in the year 1488, and the 
affairs of the community-are- managed by three bailies, of which 
the eldeſt is commonly in the commiſſion of the peace, a treaſurer, 
a town- clerk, and ſeventeen counſellors, 1 who are annually elected 
upon che firſt Monday after Michaelmas, It ſtands on both ſides 
the riuer Cart, over which it has three ſtone bridges, each of two 
arches: the river runs from South to North, and empties itſelf into 


the Clyde, about three miles below the toyn 3 ſpring-tides veſſels 
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of forty tuns burthen come up to the quay ; and, as the magiſtrates 


are now clearing and deepening the river, it is hoped ftill larger 
may hereafter get up. The. communication by water is of great 
importance to the inhabitants, for ſending their goods and manu- 
ſactures to Port- Glaſcom and Greenoch,: and, if they chuſe it, to 
Glaſgow; and beſides, was the grand canal. finiſhed, they will have 


an eaſy communication with the Firth. of Forth, as the canal joins 
the Cha about thre: or four miles North of Paiſley. 


Notwithſtanding its antiquity this town was of little conſequence 
till within theſe laſt fifty, years; before that period ſcarce any other 
manufacture was carried. on but coarſe linnen checks, and a kind of 
ſtriped cloth called Bengals ; both which have long been given up 
here: while theſe were the only manufacture, the inhabitants ſeem 
to have had no turn for enlarging their trade, for their goods were 
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expoſed to ſale in the. weekly mar ket,, and chiefly. bought up by 
dealers from Glaſgow : : ſome of them, however, who travelled into 


Eigland to ſell dots manufactures, pick'd up a more general ka 


ledge of trade, and having ſaved a liitle money, ſeitled at home, and 


thotight of eſtabliſhing other branches; to which they were dhe 


more encouraged, as their nn in Znglang was like to . 

great uſe to them. a N 82 1 
About 50 years ago che ben of whice ftirching threads. was 

firſt introduced into the Weſt country by a private gentlewomap, 


Mrs. Millar, of Ba#garran, who, very much to her own honor, im- 


ported a twift-mill, and other neceſſary apparatus, from Holland,, and 
carried on à ſmall manufacture in ber own. family: this branch, now 


of ſuch” general importance to Scotland, was ſoon after eſtabliſhed in 


Paiſley ; where it has ever ſince been on the increaſe, and has now 
diffuſed itſelf over all parts of the kingdom. In other places girls 
are ble töõ it: here they may be rather ſaid to be born to it: as al- 
molt every family makes ſome threads, or have made formerly. It 
is generally computed, that, in the town and neighborhood, white 
threads are annually made to the amount of from 40 to 50,000 l. 
The manufacture of lawns, under various denominations, is alſo 
carried on here to à conſidetable amount, and to as great perfection 
as in any part of Europe. Vaſt quantities of foreign. yarn are 
annually imported from Fame, Germany, &c. for this branch, as 
only the lower priced kinds can be made of our home manufac- 
tured yarn. It is thought the lawn branch here amounts to about 
70, O00 J. annually. The ſilk gauze has alſo been eſtabliſhed here, 


and brought to the utmoſt perfection: it is wrought to an amazing 


variety of patterns; ſor ſuch is the ingenuity of our weavers, 
that 
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that nothing in their branch is too hard for them. It is com- 
monly reckoned that this branch' amounts to about 60,0001. 
annually.. 

A manufacture of ribbons has, within theſe twelve months, been 
eſtabliſhed bere, and both flowered and plain are made, in every 


reſpe& as good at in any place of England. In theſe. different 
branches a great number of people are employed, many of them 


boys and girls, who muſt otherwiſe have been idle for ſome years. 


It muſt be extremely agreeable to every man who wiſhes well to 
his country, to ſee, in the ſummer ſeaſon, both fides of the river, and 
a great many other fields about town, covered with cloth and threads; 
and to hear, at all ſeaſons, as he paſſes along the ſtreets, the induſ- 
trious and agreeable noiſe of weavers looms and twiſt- milla. The 


— late unfortunate lagnation of trade has been felt here, as well as in ö 


moſt other parts of the iſland ; but it is hoped, if things were a little 


more ſettled, trade will revive, and the induſtrious artificers be again 
all employed. 


Beſides theſe general manufactures, ſeveral others = a more local 
kind are carried on here: there is a very conſiderable one of hard- 
ſoap and tallow-candles, both of which are eſteemed excellent of 


their kinds, as the gentlemen concerned ſpared no expence to bring 


their manufacture to perfection: their candles, eſpecially their 
moulded ones, are reckoned the beſt and moſt elegant that have been 


made in Scotland, and great quantities of them are ſent ro England 


and to the H. Indies. They are made after the Kenfingion manner, 
and with this view they had a man from London, at very high wages. 
There are alſo two tanning n — Saad work in 
the — 

Before 
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Before the year 1735 the whole people in the pariſh, town and 
country, ſaid their prayers in one church, and the reverend and 
learned Mr, Robert Miller difcharged the whole duties of the paſto- 
. ral office for many years without an aſſiſtant: but fince that pe- 

riod the town has increaſed ſo much, that beſides the old: church 
there are now two large ones, and two ſeceding mectiog-houſes. 
The church firſt built, called the Laigb, or lou - church, is in form 


of a Greek crofs, very well laid out, and contains a great num- 


ber of people: the other called the high-church, is a very fine 
building, and, as it ſtands on the top of a hill, its lofty ſtone 
ſpire is ſeen at a vaſt diſtance : the church is an oblong ſquare, 
of eighty two feet by ſixty- two, within the walls, built of free- 


ſtone, well ſmoothed, having ruſtic corners, and an elegant ſtone- 


cornice at top: tho the area is fo large, it has no pillars; and 
the ſeats and lofts are ſo well laid out, that, tho* the church con- 
tains about three thouſand people, every one of them ſees the 
miniſter : in the conſtruction of the roof, (which is a pavillion, co- 
ver d with flate, having a platform covered with lead on the top) 
there is ſomething very curious; it is admired by every man of taſte, 
and, with the whole building, was planned and conducted by the 
late very ingenious Baillie M byte, of this place. The town-houſe is 
a very handſome” building of cut-ſtone, with a tall ſpire, and a 
clock: part of it is let for an inn, the reſt is uſed as a priſon, and 
court-rooms; for here the ſheriff-courts of the county are held. 
The fleſh-market has a genteel front, of cut-ſtone, and is one 
of the neateſt and moſt commodious of the kind in Britais : 
butchers meat, butter, cheeſe, fiſh, wool, and ſeveral other arti- 


cles, are ſold here by what they call the tron-pound of 22 EHπ] 
| ounces 
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ounceyand a half. The poor-houſe is a large building, very well 


laid out, and ftands oppoſite to the quay, in a fine free air: it is 


ſupported by a ſmall tax, impoſed upon the inhabitants quarterly. 
There are at preſent in the houſe above. fixty, of which number 


about thirty-fix are boys and girls, who are carefully educated, 


and the boys put out to buſineſs at the expence of the houſe. 
Beſides theſe; many out - penſioners have weekly ſupplies. . Moſt 
of the mechanics and artificers in town, and ſeveral others, that 
fall not under theſe denominations, have formed themſelves into 
ſocieties, and have eſtabliſhed funds for the aid of their diſtreſs d 


members; theſe funds are generally well managed, and of very 
great benefit to individuals. 


The old part of the town runs fog Eaſt to Weſt upon the 
South - ſlope of a ridge of hills, from which there is a pleaſant 
and very extenſive proſpect of the city of Glaſgow, and the adja- 
cent country on. all fides, but to the Southward, where the view ter- 
minates on a ridge of green hills, about two miles diſtant, In. 
cluding the late buildings and ſuburbs, it is about an Engliſh mule 
long,. and much about the fame breadth. 80 f late as the year 
1746, by a very accurate ſurvey, it it was found 1 to contain ſcarce four 
thouſand inhabitants; but it is now thought to ; have no fewer than 
from ten ta twelve thouſand, all ages included, The Earl of 
Abercorn's burial place is by much the greateſt curiohity ; in Paiſey: 
it is an old Gothic chapel, without pulpit c or pew, or any ornament 


i whatever; but has the fineſt echo perhaps i in the world: when the 


end-door (the only one it has) 1 13 ſhur, the noiſe is equal to a loud 
and not very diſtant clap of thunder; if] you ſtrike a ſingle note of 
übe * bear the ſound gradually aſcending, till it dies away, 
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as if at an immenſe diſtance, and all the while diffuſing itſelf through 
the circumambient air: if a good voice ſings, or a muſical inſtru- 
ment is well played upon, the effect is inex preſſihly agreeable. - In 
this chapel is the monument of Marjory Bruce : ſhe lies recumbent, 
with her hands cloſed, in the attitude of prayer: above was once a 
rich arch, with ſculptures of the arms, xc. Her ſtory is ſingular : 
ſhe was daughter of Robert Bruce, and wife of Halter, Great Steward 
of Scotland, and mother of Robert the IId. In the year 1317, when 
ſhe was big with child, ſhe broke her neck in hunting near this 
place: the Ce/arian operation was inſtantly performed, and the 
child taken out alive; but the operator chancing to hurt one eye 
with his inſtrument, occaſioned the blemiſh that gave him afterwards © 
the epithet of Blear- eye; and the monument is alſo ſtyled that of 
Queen Bleary. In the ſame chapel were interred Elizaber Muir 
and Eupbemia Roſs, both conſorts to the ſame monarch : the firſt 
died before his acceſſion. 
About half a mile S. Weſt of Paiſſey lies Maxwelton : a very neat 
little village, erected ſince the year 1746, where the manufactures of 
filk gauze are carried on to a conſiderable extent. 
- There is ſcarce a veſtige remaining of the monaſtery, founded in 
1160 by Walter fon of Alan, Dapiſer Regis Scotiæ pro anima 
« quondam regis David et anima Henrici regis Augliæ et anima co- 
mitis Heurici et pro ſalute corporis et anime regis Malcolmi et pro 
£ animabus omnium parentum meorum, et benefactorum nec non 
© et mei ipſius ſalute, &c. The monks, who were inſtructed with 
this weighty charge, were firſt of the order of Cluniacs, afterwards 
changed to Ciferciens ; and laſtly, the firſt order was again re- 
Vor. II. „5 HT | LEE, © 
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The garden wall, a very noble and extenſive one of cut ſtone, 


conveys ſome idea of the antient grandeur of the place: by a rude 


inſcription, ſtill extant, on the N. Weſt corner, it appears to have 
been built by George Shaw, the abbot, in the year 1484, the ſame 
gentleman who four years after procured a charter for the town of 
Paiſley, The inſcription is too fingular to be omitted: 
| Thy callit the abbot George of Sbaau, | 
About my abby gart make this waw © 

An hundred four hundredth zear 

Eighty-four the date but weir. 

Pray for his ſalvation | | 

That laid this noble fundation. 


As the Great Stewards of Scotland were their patrons and be- 
nefactors, they enjoyed ample privileges, and very conſiderable 
revenues; they were the patrons of no fewer than thirty-one pa- 
riſhes, in different parts of the kingdom. The monks of this 
abby wrote a chronicle of Scots affairs, called the black book of 
Paiſley, an authentic copy of which is faid to have been burnt in 


/ 


the abby of Holyreodhouſe, during Crommbel's uſurpation: another 


copy taken from Mr. Robert Spottifevood's library, was carried to 
Englaud by General Lambert. The chartulary of the monaſtery 
is ſaid to be' ſtill extunt; the account of the charters, bulls of 


confirmation, donations, &c. is brought down to the year 1548. 


Jobn Hamilton, the laſt abbot, was natural brother to the Duke 
of Hamilton, and, upon his promotion to the fee of St. Audretus, 
in 1546, reſigned the abbacy of Paiſley in favor of Lord Claud 
Hamilton, third ſon. of that Duke ; which refignation was after- 

wards. 
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wards confirmed by Pope Julius III, in the year 1553- This Lord 
Claud Hamilton, titular abbot of Paifley, upon the diſſolution of 
the monaſteries obtained from King James the VIth, a charter, 
erecting the lands belonging to the abbacy into a ternporal lord- 
ſhip: this charter is dated at Edinburgh, July 29, 1587. He 
was, by the ſame prince, created a peer, in 1591, by the title of 
Lord Paiſley, and died in 1621, In 1604 his eldeſt ſon had been 
created Lord Abercorn, and in 1606 was raiſed to the dignity of 
an earl. The family is now repreſented by the Right Hon. James 
Earl of Abercorn, Baron Hamilton of Straban, in Trelaud, &c. The 
lordſhip of Paiſſey was diſpoſed of to the Earl of Augus, in the year 


1652, and by him to William Lord Cochran, afterwards Earl of 


Dundonald, in 1653, in which family it continued till the year 
1764, when the preſent Earl of Abercorn re- purchaſed the pater- 
nal inheritance of his family. The abby- church, when entire, 
has been a grand building, in form of a croſs; the great North 
window is a noble ruin, the arch very lofty, the middle pillar 
wonderfully light, and ftill entire: only the chancel now remains, 

which is divided into a middle and two fide-ifles ; all very lofty 
Pillars, with gothic arches; above theſe is another range of pil- 
lars, much larger, being the ſegment of a circle, and above a 


row of arched niches, from end to end; over which the roof 


ends in a ſharp point. The outſide of the building is decorated 
with a profuſion of ornaments, eſpecially the great Weſt and 


North doors, than which ſcarce any thing lighter or richer cn be 


imagined, 
But notwithſtanding popery and epiſropury were expelled this 
country, yet ſuperſtition and credulity kept 10 poſſeſſion in theſe 
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parts, In 1697 twenty poor wretches were condemned for the 


| imaginary crime- of witchcraft, and five actually ſuffered at the 


ſtake on Fune 10th in the ſame year v. One young and handſome; 
to whom is attributed the heroic reply mentioned in my former 


volume . So deep was the folly of exceſs in belief rooted here, 


that full credit ſeems to have been given to an account that one 


of the condemned (a wizzard) was ſtrangled in his chair by the 
devil, I ſuppoſe leaſt he ſhould make a confeſſion to the detriment 


of the ſervice. 


The veſtiges of the Roi camp at Paiſty, are at preſent almoſt 
annihilated. Of the outworks mentioned by Camden, there are 


no traces of any excepting one, for at a place called Caſle Head, 


are fill left a few marks, but nothing entire. There had been a 
military road leading to-the —_— which is ſuppoſed to have been 


the vanduara of Ptolemy. 


Continue my journey towards Radek 00 On the road ſee a 


mount or tumulus, with a foſs round the baſe, and a fingle ſtone 
_ erected on the top. Near this place was defeated and ſlain Sumer- 
| led Thane of Argyle, who in 1159, with a great army of banditti, 
collected from Treland : and other parts, landed in the bay of St. 


* Narrative of the diabolical prafices of above twenty wizuards, be. printed 
1697. 

+ The girl at artois made a reply equally great. Her perſecutors had only 
one circumſtance againſt her : that of concealing herfelf, for when the mob came 
to ſeize her mother, ſhe hid herſelf in the coal-hole. On her tryal the by-ſtanders 
pitying her youth and innocence, adviſed her to plead her belly. She replied 
or ie eel eg eee e e eee 
never ſbeuld make ber deſroy ber reputation by Jo infamous a plea, 


t Major, 133. 
Laurence, 
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Laurence, and led them in rebellion againſt Malcolm IV. That 


this mount was raiſed in memory of ſo fignal an event is not im- 
probable, eſpecially as we are told by a moſt reſpectable writer , 
that his troops retired unmoleſted ; therefore might have leiſure 
to fling up this uſual tribute to the honor of their leader. 

Reach Renfrew the county town, now an inconfiderable place. 
Robert the IId. had a palace here, which ſtood on a piece of ground 
of about half an acre, till called the Cafe hill; but nothing re- 


mains but the ditch which ſurrounded it. This monarch firſt made 


Renfrew an independent ſheriffdom, for before it was joined to 
that of Lanerk. : 
; Paſs by the tower of Inch, or ifle fo called, from its once hav- 
ing been, as tradition ſays, ſurrounded by the Clyde, Mr. Craw- 
ford, in his hiſtory of the county informs us, it had been the pro- 
perty of the barons Roſs of Haulkbead. qi 

All the land in theſe parts excellent, but moſt ill and ſlovenly 
drefſed. Crofs the Clyde, paſs by Partic, a village where the 
bakers of Glaſgow have very conſiderable mills on the water of 
Elvin, and a great tract of land, at preſent valued at ten thou- 
ſand pounds; originally granted to them by the regent Murray, 
in reward for their ſervices in ſuppiying his army with bread pre- 
vious to the decifive battle of Lang fide. Return again to Glaſgow. 

Set out in company with Mr. Golborne, for Loch-lomond. Paſs 
for a few miles over a pleaſant country, hilly, well cultivated, and 
often prettily planted, and thick ſet with neat villas. Go over 
the fite of the Roman wall, near Bemulie, where had been a con- 


* Rev. Dr. Jobn Macpberſen. | f 
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fiderable fort, whoſe plan is engraven by — Gordon. Croſs the 
Kelvin, and enter the ſhire 


of Lxxox, or Sheriffdom of DV xSARKrox. 


See on the right Mugdoc caſtle, a ſquare tower, the antient ſeat 
of the Grabams: and near it is a mount, probably the work of 
the Romans, for they penetrated on this ſide as far as the banks 
of Loch Lomond, a gold coin of Nero and another of Trajan hav- 
ing been found in the pariſh of Drummond. The country now 
grows high, moory, black, and dreary. Paſs over Fenwick bridge, 
flung over a dark and rocky glen, ſhaded with trees, impending 
over a violent torrent. Leave at ſome diftance on the right 
the ſmall houſe of Moſs, immortalized by the birth of the 
great Buchanan. Croſs a handſome bridge over the water of Eu- 
neric, and breakfaſt at the village of Drammin or Drammond with 
the rev. Mr. Macfarlane, the miniſter of the place. The pariſh, 
which takes its name from Druim, a back, from the ridges. that run 
along it, is in extent nine miles by ſeven; and fome years ago 
contained about a. thouſand eight hundred ſouls; but the number 
is much reduced by the unfeeling practice of melting feveral leſſer 
farms into a greater. Arrive once more within wn the charm- 
ing :Loch-Lomond. 


Approach. its ſhores, go through the narrow pals of Bualmacha, 


where the Grampian hills finiſh in the lake. Many of the iſles 


run in a line with, and ſeem to have been a continuation. of them; 
appearing like ſo many fragments rent from them by ſome violent 
convulfion, Arrive in a beautiful bay: the braces of the hills on 


the 
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the right are lofty : ſome filled with ſmall pebbles ; others have 
a ferruginous look. The iſlands are mountanous and exhibit 
variety of charms. Ich-Calloch, or the iſle of nuns, has on it the 
remains of a church, is finely wooded ; and is ſaid to have been the 
ſeat of the fair recluſes. Huch. Murrin, or the iſle of St. Murrinus, 
is two miles long, is a deer park, and has on it the ruins of a houſe 


once belonging to the family of Leyox. On this iſland Fohn Col. 


quboun, Laird of Luſi, with ſeveral of his followers, were barbarouſly 
murdered by a party of iſlanders, who, under conduct of Laucblan 
Mackan, and Murdoc Gibſon, in 1439, carried fire and — ro 
this part of N. Britain. 

Various other lands grace this fine expanſe : Inch-Londig of great 
extent is blackened with the deep green of yews. The ofprey inha- 
bits a ruined caſtle on Inch Galbraith : and ſeveral little low and naked 
iſles ſerve to diverſify the ſcene. From this ſpot the boundaries of 
the water are magnificent and diftin& : the wooded fide of the 
. weſtern, and the ſoaring head of Ben-lomond on the eaſtern, form a 
view that is almoſt unequaled. 

The top of this great mountain is compoſed of a micaceous ſlate, 
mixed with quartz. The fibbaldia procumbens, a plant unknown in 
England, grows on the upper parts. Ptarmigans inhabit its ſummit; 
and roes the woods near its baſe, the moſt ſouthern refort of thoſe 
animals in our ifland. 
| The height of Ben-lomond from the ede of the lake is three 
thouſand two hundred and forty feet: the proſpect from the ſummit 
of vaſt extent: the whole extent of Loch- lmond with its wooded iſles 
appears juſt beneath. Loch-loung, Loch-kettering, Loch-earn and the 
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river Clyde form the principal” waters, The mountains of Arran ap- 
pear- very diſtin, and to the North ay upon Alps fill up the 
"The amazing view, 
Bucranan. Return the ſame way, and viſit Buchanan, the ſeat of the Duke of 
Montroſe, in a low and moſt diſadvantageous ſituation, within a mile 
of the lake, without the leſt view of ſo delicious a water. This had 
been the ſeat of the Buchanans for fix or ſeven ages, till it was pur- 
chaſed by the family of Montroſe, ſometime in the laft century. 
Trees grow well about the houſe; and the country yields a good 
deal of barley and oats, ſome potatoes, but very little wheat. 
His grace bas in his poſſeſſion a portrait of his heroic anceſtor 
Maxquns or James Marquils of Montroſe: his fix victories, great as they were, do 
, Mon 4õ,.ü him leſs honour than his magnanimity at the hour of his death: he 
aſcended the gibbet with a dignity and fortitude that cauſed the ig- 
nominy of his puniſhment to.vaniſh ; he fell with a gallant contempt 
of the crueleſt inſults; with that intrepid piety that blunted the 
malice of his enemies, and left them filled with the confuſion natural 
to little minds, e in the ſtrained contrivances of mean 
revenge. | 
It is amuſing to read the 2 effects of fear, envy and rancour 
in the reports of the times: The witches (faid the wretched cove- 
5 nanters) were conſulted at his birth; it was predicted that the boy 
would trouble Scotland; and while he was a ſucking child (add 
* they) he eat a venemous toad“. 
Walk in the afternoon over the neighboring environs. See the 


® Staggering ſtate of Scots fiateſmen, p. 14. 
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water of Enneric that diſcharges irſelf here into the lake. Salmon 
in their annual migration paſs up the Leven, traverſe the lake, and 
' ſeek this river to depoſit their ſpawn, 


The furface of Loch-Lomond has for ſeveral years paſt been ob- 


ſerved gradually to increaſe and invade the adjacent ſhore: and 


there 1s reaſon to ſuppoſe that churches, houfes, and other build- 
ings have been loſt in the water. Near Laſs is a large heap of 
ſtones at a diſtance from the ſhore, known by the name of the old 
church; and about a mile to the South of that, in the middle of 
a large bay, between Camſtraddan and the iſle Inch-lavenach, is ano- 
ther heap, ſaid to have been the ruins of a houſe. To confirm 
this, it is evident by a paſſage in Camden: Atlas Britannica, that 


an iſland, exiſting in his time, is now loſt, for he ſpeaks of the 
ile of Camfiraddan, placed between the lands of the ſame name 


and Inch-lavanach, in which, adds he, was an houſe and orchard. 
Befides this proof, large trees with their branches ſtill adhering 
are frequently found in the mud near the ſhore, overwhelmed in 
former times by the increaſe of water. This is ſuppoſed to be 
occaſioned by the vaſt quantities of ſtone and gravel that is con- 
tinually brought down by the mountain rivers, and by the falls of 
the banks of the Leven: the firſt filling the bed of the lake; the 
laſt impeding its diſcharge through the bed of the river. 

Mr Golborne, at the requeſt of the ſeveral proprietors, | has 
made a voyage and ſurvey of the lake, in order to plan ſome re- 
lief from the encroachment of the water. He propoſes to form a 
conſtant navigation down the Leven, by deepening the channel, 


and cutting through the neck of two great curvatures, which will 


not only enable the inhabitants of the environs of Loch-Lomond, to 
Vol. II. A a convey 
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convey their ſlate, timber, bark, &c. to the market; but alſo by 
lowering the ſurface of the lake, recover ſome thouſands of acres 
now covered with water. | | 
The tide flows up the Leven two miles and a quarter. From 
thence as far as the lake is a rapid current, the fall being nineteen 
feet in five miles: the water is alſo full of ſhoals, fo thatin dry 
ſeaſons it becomes unnavigable; and even at beſt the veſſels are 
drawn up by a number of horſes. . 

I muſt not leave the pariſh of Drummond without bing, chat 


the celebrated Napier of Merchiflon, author of the logarithms, 


was born at Garlies, within its precincts. 

Still at Glaſpow: am honored with the freedom of the city. 

Set out for Greenoch, paſs again through Renfrew: the coun- 
try very fine, the lanes for ſome ſpace well planted or both fides. 
Ride over Inchinnan bridge, near which Matthew Earl of Lenox, 
in 1506, built a magnificent palace : get upon ſome high grounds, 
and, above the ſeat of Lord Glencairn, have a fine view- of the 
Clyde, Dunbarton, and all the Northern ſhore. Reach Greenock: 
after dinner take boat and croſs into the ſhire. of Lzxox, and 
land where the. pariſh of Roſneath juts out, and narrows the bay 
to the breadth of three miles, forming in that part a ſort of ſtrait: 


the proſpect in the middle of this paſſage uncommonly fine; a 


contraſt of fertility and ſavage views: to the Eaſt were the rich 
ſhores of the ſhires of | Renfrew and Lenox, the pretty ſeats on the 
banks, and the wooded peninſula of Ardmore; and to the Weſt 
appears the craggy tops of the hills of Argyleſbire. Viſit Roſe. 
neath houſe; a neat ſeat of the Duke of Argyle, dated 1634 : 
the grounds well planted, the trees thriving: in one part of the 

| | walks 
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walks am ſhewn a precipitous rock, to which I was informed that 
the hero Wallace was purſued, and obliged to leap down to avoid 
captivity : his horſe periffied : the hero eſcaped unhurt. This 
country was the ſeat of the Mac- Aulays, who ſtruggled long , 
with the Camphels in defence of their rights, big? their uy 
proved the weaker, 
Croſs over the mouth of Loch- gair, which runs to the N. bx or 
ſeven miles up the country, the end overhung with lofty ragged 
mountains. Vifit Airden-capel, a new houſe of Lord Frederic 
Campbell, ſituate on an eminence, commanding a moſt beautiful 
view of the Renfrew ſhore, and the proſpect of the ports of Port- 
Glaſpow and Greenock, continually animated with the movement 
of ſhips, and the buſy haunt of commerce. Ardin-capel was an- Arvin-carzt. 
tiently poſſeſſed by a family of the fame name; but in the time f 
Jumes III. it was changed to that of Mac- Aulay, from the word 
Aulay happening to be the chriſtian name of the owner. 
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Go on board the Lady Frederic Campbell, a cutter of ninety Joxs 17. 
tuns, Mr. Archibald Thompſon maſter. Sail at half an hour paſt 
two in the afternoon; paſs on the left, che village and lictle bay 
of Gourock, a place of failors and fiſhermen; on the right, the 
point of Roſeneath, in Lenox; between which, and that of Srone, 
in Cowal, a portion of Ag yleſhire, opens Loch-Loung, or the loch I. Lovxe. 
of ſhips, which runs North many miles up the country. This is 
the Skipafiord of the Norwegians, having in their tongue, the fame 


ſignification. To this place, in 1263, Haco, King of Norway, de- 
A a 2 0 tached, 
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tached, with ſixty ſhips, ſome of his officers, who landed and de- 
ſtroyed all the country round Loch- Lomond x. Immediately beyond 
the point of Strone the land is again divided by the Holy-Loch, or 
Loch-Seant, extending Weſtward. On its Northern ſhore is Kilmun, 
once the ſeat of a collegiate church, founded by Sir Duncan Campbel, 
in 1442, and fince that time the burial-place of the houſe of Argyle. 
Steer South, conveyed rather by the force of the tide than 
wind: the channel ſtrait, and ſo narrow as to make every object 
diſtinct. On the Eaſtern ſhore is the ſquare tower of Leven, and 
a little farther projects the point of Coch. Almoſt oppoſite, on the 
Weſtern fide, are the ruins of the caſtle of Duxoon: this fortreſs 
was poſſeſſed by the Engliſh in 1334, but was taken in behalf of 
David Bruce, by Sir Colin Campbel, of Lochow, who put the gar- 
riſon to the ſword: in reward he was made hereditary governor, 
and had the grant of certain lands towards its ſupport. 

The view down the Firth now appears extremely great: the 
ſhire of 'Rexfrew bounds one ſide; the hills of Coal, ſloping to 
the water edge, and varied with woods and corn lands, grace the 
other: in front are the greater and the leſſer Cumrays, the firſt 
once remarkable for its church, dedicated to St. Columba +, and at 
preſent for the quarries of- beautiful free-ſtone ; the laſt for the 


abundance of rabbets : the iſte of Bute, with its fertile ſhore, lies 


oblique, and the ſtupendous mountains of Arran, ſoar at ſome 


| diſtance far, far aboye. 


0 | Vairefa villas in circuitu Lacus Latalefrii vaſtarunt. Torfeeus. hilt. Orcad. 167. 
+ Dean of the iſles, 6. 88 
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Am carried by the point and caſtle of Towwar?, the flat Southern 


- - extremity of Corval, leaving on the Eaſt the ſhire of Air. Towart is 


the property of the Lamonds, who, during the civil wars, ſiding with 
 Moniroſe, were beſieged in it, and on the ſurrender, put to the ſword®, 
At a diſtance is pointed out to me, in that county, the fite of Largs, 
diſtinguiſhed in the Scotiiſb annals for the final defeat of the Norwe- 
gians, in 126g, which put an end to their invaſions, and reſtored to 
Scotland the poſſeſſion of the Hebrides. 

Steer towards the coaſt of Bute, and in the evening land at the 
little point of Squolog, and walk up to Maunt-Stewwart, the ſeat of the 
Earl of Bute; a modern houſe, with a handſome front and wings: 
the fituation very fine, on an eminence in the midſt of a wood, where 
trees grow with as much vigor as in the more Southern parts, and 


extend far beneath on each fide ; and Throſtles, and other birds of | 


ſong, fill the groves with their melody. 

The iſle of Byte is about twenty meaſured miles long; the 
breadth unequal, perbaps the greateſt is five miles; the number 
of acres about twenty thouſand; of inhabitants about four thou- 
ſand : here are two: pariſhes, Kingarth, and Rotheſay; at the laſt 
only the Erſe language is uſed. It muſt be obſerved alſo, that 
in the laſt church were buried two of the biſhops of the ifles +, 
but whether it was at times the refidence of the prelates does not 


appear. 


but is higheſt at the South end. The ſtrata of ſtone along the 
ſhore from Rotheſay bay to Cik-chattan,, is a red grit, mixed with 


Buchanan Clans, part I. 152, Kaub, 180. 


pebbles; 


The country riſes into ſmall hills, is in no part mountanous, 
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_ pebbles ; from the firſt, tranſverſe to Scalpay bay, is a bed of 


ſlate, which ſeems to be a continuation of that ſpecies of ſtone, 
riſing near Stonebive; on the Eaſtern fide of Scoland, and con- 
tinved, with ſome interruptions, to this iſland; but is of a bad 
kind, both at its origin and termination. In the South end is ſome 
limeſtone : ſome ſpotted ſtone, not unlike er Fog found near the 
South end. 

The ds of this iſland are hares; polecats, weeſels, otters, 
ſeals, and as a compliment to the ſoil, moles. Among the birds, 
grous and partridge are found here. 

- The cultivation of an extenſive tract on this eaſtern fide is very 
conſiderable, In the article of incloſure, it has the ſtart of the more 
ſouthern counties of this part of the kingdom: the hedges are tall, 
thick and vigorous: the white thorns and wicken trees now in full 
flower; and about two thouſand acres have been thus improved. 
The manures are coral and ſea ſhells, ſea weeds and lime. I ob. 
ſerved in many places whole ſtrata of corals and ſhells of a vaſt 
thickneſs, at preſent half a mile from the ſea, ſuch loſſes has that 
elemeut ſuſtained in theſe parts. Theiſland is deftitute of coal, but 


ſtill much lime is burnt here, not only for private uſe, but 
for exportation at a "OP rate to the ports of Greenoth and Port. 


Glaſgow. 
The produce of the iſland is barley, oats and potatoes. - The 


barley yields nine from one: the oats four. Turneps and artificial 
graſſes have been lately introduced with good ſucceſs: fo that the 
inhabitants may have fat mutton throughout the year. A great 
number of cattle are alſo reared here. The higheſt farm here is 


ſixty pounds a year, excepting a fingle ſheep farm which rents for 
; 3 two 


H. £38; 1,-D; 3: 6; 


two hundred; but the medium is about twenty-five. ' Arable land 
is ſet at nine or ten ſhillings an acre; the price of laborers is eight- 
pence a day. Rents are at preſent moſtly paid in money: the rent 
roll of the iſland is about four thouſand pounds a year. Lord Bute 
poſſeſſes much the greater ſhare; and two or three private gentle- 
men own the reſt, _ 

The air is in general temperate : no miſts or thick rolling fogs 
from the ſea, called in the North a harle, ever infeſt this ifland. 
Snow is ſcarcely ever known to lie here ; and even that of laſt win- 
ter, ſo remarkable for its depth and duration in other places, was in 
this iſland ſcarcetwo inches deep. The evils of this place are winds 
and rains, the laſt coming in deluges from the Weſt. 


When the preſent Earl of Bute came to his eſtate, the farms were 


poſſeſſed by a ſet of men, who carried on at the ſame time, the pro. 
feſſion of huſbandry and fiſhing to the manifeſt injury of both. His 
lordſhip drew a line between theſe incongruent employs, and obliged 
each to carry on the bufineſs he preferred, diſtin& from the other: 
yet in juſtice to the old farmers, notice muſt be taken of their (kill 
in ploughing even in their rudeſt days, for the ridges were ſtrait, and 


the ground laid out in a manner that did them much credit. But 


this new arrangement, with the example given by his lordſhip of 
iacloſing; by the encouragement of burning lime for ſome ; and by 
tranſporting gratis to the neareſt market the produce of all, has given 
to this iſland its preſent flouriſhing aſpect. 

This ifle with that cf Arran, the greater and the lefſer 3 and 
Inch-marnoc, form a county under the name of Bute. This ſhire 
and that of Cathneſs ſend a member to parlement alternately. 


Civil cauſes are determined here as in other counties of this part 
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of the kingdom, by the ſheriff-depute, who is always reſident : 
he is the judge in ſthaller matters, and has a falary of about a 
hutidred and fifty pounds a year. Juſtices of peace have the fame 


powers here, and over the whole county, as in other places: but 


in North-Britain no other qualification is required, after nomina- 
tion, than n out their commiſſions, and giving the uſual 


oaths, 


- Criminals are lodged in the couuity jail at Rotheſay, but are re- 
moved for trial to Inv##aray; where the judges of the court of juſ- 


ticiary meet twice a year for the determining of criminal cauſes of a 
certain diſtrict. 


The Earl of Byte is admiral of the county by commiſſion from his 
majeſty, but no way dependent on the lord high admiral of Scorland; 
& that if any maritithe cafe occurs within this juriſdiction (even 
erimes of as high a nature as murder or piracy) his lordſhip, by vir- 
tue of the powers as admiral, is ſufficient judge, or he may delegate 
his authority to any deputies. 

Viſit the South part of the iſland: ride to the hill of Cehatiun, 
a round eminence, from whence is a vaſt view of all around, inſular 
und mainland. Obſerve, on the face of the hills, that the rocks dip 
almvft perpendicularly, and form long columnar ſtacks, ſome op- 
poſing to us their ſides, others their angles: are hard and cherty, 


but not baſaltic ; a term I apply to the jointed columns reſembling 
thoſe of the giants cauſervay. 


Deſcend ro the ruin of old Min. 2015 church. Two cemeteries 
belong to it, a higher and a lower: the laſt was allotted for the in- 
terment of females alone; becauſe, in old times, certain women 


being A to carry a quantity 6f holy carth, brought from 


Rome, 
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Boone, loſt ſome by the way, and ſo incurred this penalty for heir 


- negligence; that of being buried ſeparated from the other ſex. 

Near this place is a circular incloſure called the DeviPs Cauldron: 
it is made of ſtone, of excellent maſonry, but without mortar, having 
the inſide faced in the moſt ſmooth and regular manner. The walls 
at preſent are only ſeven feet fix inches high, but are ten feet in thick- 
neſs: on one fide is an entrance, wide at the beginning, but grows gra- 
dually narrower as it approaches the area, which ĩs thirty feet diameter. 

Mr. Gordon has engraven, in tab. iii, a building fimilar to this, 
near the courſe of the wall, called Cairn-fual, and ſtyles it a cafellam, 
This, I preſume, could never have been deſigned as a place of de- 
fence, as it is ſituated beneath a precipice, from whoſe ſummir 
the inmates might inſtantly have been oppreſſed by ſtones, or 
miſſile weapons: perhaps it was a ſanctuary; for the name T 
the church, Kin-garth implies, Kin, chief or head, Garth * 
ſanctuary; the common word for places of refuge, Girib e 
corrupted from it. 

The South end of Bute is more hilly than the reſt, and divided 
from the other part by a low ſandy plain, called Langat-chorid, on 
which are three great upright ſtones, the remains of a Drutdical 
circle, originally compoſed of twelve. 

Return over a coarſe country, and paſs by lauds, lately incloſed 
with hedges, growing in a very proſperous manner. Paſs by 
Loch-aſcop, a ſmall piece of water; and ſoon after by Lach-fad, 
about a mile and three quarters long, narrow, rocky on one fide, 
prettily wooded on the other. The other lochs are Loch- Men, 
and Loch-Greenan; and each has its river. Reach Rothefay, the 


6 Garth originally means no more than yard or inclofure. 
Vor. IL B b | capital; 
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capital ; a a ſmall but well- built town, of ſmall bank . . 
two hundred families; and within theſe few years much improved. 
The females ſpin yarn; the men ſupport themielves by fiſhing, 
The town has a good pier, and lies at the bottom of a fine bay, 
whoſe mouth exactly Opens, oppoſite to that of Loch. Streven, in 
Cowal: here is a fine depth: of watery.a ſecure reticat; and a ready 
navigation down the Firth, for an export trade: magazines for 
goods for. foreign. parts might moſt reger be ne 
here. 

The caſtle bas been built at different rimes; the Beet entrance 
by Robert III. the reſt is quite round, with round towers at the ſides, 
and is of unknown antiquity. Huſbec*, grandſon of Soprerled, Was 
killed in the attack of a caſtle in Bute, perhaps of this. Haw+ 
took the caſtle and whole iſland in the year 1263. It was ſeized by 
Edward Balial, in 1334 Þ, when poſſeſſed by the high ſteward of 
Scotland, a friend of the Braces, and heir to the-crown. In the year 
following, the whole iſland, as well as that of Arran, was ravaged 
by the Engliſb. unden the command of Lord Darcy, Lord Juſtice-of 
Ireland. Soon after, the natives of Arran and Buie aroſe $, and; un- 
armed, made an attack with ſtones on. Alas Lile, the Eugliſb governor, 
put his party to flight, and recovered the fortreſs. It became in 
after · times a royal reſidence: Robert III. lived there for a conſi- 
derable time; much attention was beſtowed on it, for in the reign of 
James V. we find, that one of the articles of accuſation againſt Sir 
James Hamilton, was his not accounting for three thouſand crowns, 


* Tere: + Buchanan, 1 ain 507+ 
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deſtined to reform the caſtle and palace of Roſay*, In 1544, the Earl 
of Lenox, aſſiſted by the Engliſh, made himſelf maſter of the place: 
and in the beginning of the laſt century (on what occaſion I do not 
recollect) i it was burnt by the Marquiſs of Argyle. 

Bute is faid to derive its name from Bothe, a cell, St. Brandak 
having once made it the place of his retreat; and for the fame rea- 
ſon, the natives of this iſle, and alſo of Arran, have been ſomerimes 
ſtyled Brandani. It was from very early times, part of the patri- 
mony of the Styarts: large poſſeſſions in it were granted to Sir Jobn 
Stuart, natural fon of Robert II. by one of his miſtreſſes, but whether 
by his beloved More or Moreham, or his beloved Mariota & Cardny, 
is What 1 cannot determine . 

Continue our ride along a hilly country, open, and under tillage: 
paſt on the right, the caſtle and bay of Cames, long the property of 
the Bannentynes: turn to the Weſt, deſcend to the ſhore, and find 
our boat ready to convey us to the veſſel, which lay at anchor a mile 
diſtant, under Iach-marnoc. 

An iſland fo called from St. Marnoc, where appear the ruins of a 
chapel, and where (according to Fordun}} had been a cell of monks. 
The extent of this little iſle is about a mile, has a hundred and twenty 
acres of arable land, forty uf braſh-wood, near three hundred of 
moor, and has vaſt ftrata of coral and ſhells on the Weſt fide. It is 
inhabited by a gentleman on half-pay, who, with his family, occupies 
the place under Lord Bite. | 


* Lindsfay, 16. 4 
+ Vide Sir Jones Daleymple's CalleAions, Bdinbwyh 1705, p. „I E 
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Weigh anchor at three o'clock in the morning: am teized with 
calms, but amuſed with a fine view of the circumambient land: the 
peninſula of Cantyre, here lofty, ſloping, and rocky, divided by 
dingles, filled with woods, which reach the water-cdge, and expand 
on both ſides of the hollows : Inch-marnoc and Bute, lie to the Eaſt ; 
the mountanous Arran to the South; Loch- ue, the Sinus Lelalonnius 
of Ptolemy, opened on the North, between the point of HHipniſb in 
Cantyre and that of Lamond in Cowal, and ſhewed a vaſt expanſe of 
water wildly bounded; numbers of herring-bufles were now in 
motion, to arrive in time at Campbelloꝛon, to receive the benefit of 
the bounty, and animated the ſcene. 

Turn Northward, leave the point of Skipni/h to the S. Weſt; 


and with difficulty get through a ſtrait of about a hundred yards 
wide, with ſunk rocks on both fides, into the ſafe and pretty har- 


bour of the Eaſtern Loch-Tarbat, of capacity ſufficient for a 
number of ſhips, and of a fine depth of water. The ſcenery 


was pictureſque; rocky little iſlands lie acroſs one part, ſo as to 


form a double port; at' the bottom extends a ſmall village ; on 
the Cantyre ſide 1s a ſquare tower, with veſtiges of other ruins, 
built by the family of Argyle to ſecure their Northern dominions 


from the inroads of the inhabitants of the peninſula : on the 


Northern fide of the entrance of the harbour the rocks are of a 
moſt groteſque form : vaſt fragments piled on each other; the 
faces contorted and undulated in ſuch figures as if created by 
fuſion of matter after ſome intenſe heat; yet did not appear to me 
a lava, or under any ſuſpicion of having been the recrement of a 
vulcano. | | 
Land at the village, where a great quantity of whiſky is diſtilled. 
1 Viſit 


Viſit the narrow neck of land which joins Cantyre to South Knap» 
dale: it is ſcarcely a mile wide, is partly moraſſy, partly inter- 
ſeed by ſtrata of rocks, that are dipping continuations from the 


adjacent mountains of each diſtrict. There have been plans for 


cutting a canal through this iſthmus to facilitate the navigation 
between the Weſtern ocean and the ports of the Clyde, and to 
take away the neceſſity of failing through the turbulent tides of 
the Mull of Cantyre: it is ſuppoſed to be practicable, but at vaſt 
expence; at an expence beyond the power of North Britain to 
effect, except it could realize thoſe ſums which the wiſhes of a 


few of its ſons had attained in idea, While I meditate on the 


project, and in imagination fee the wealth of the Antilles fail before 
me, the illuſion burſts, the ſhores are covered with wrecked fortunes; 
real diſtreſs ſucceeds the ideal riches of Alnaſchar, and diſpels at 
once the beautiful viſion of Aaron Hi11F, and the much-affeted 
traveller. | | 

Aſcend a ſmall hill, and from the top have a view of the 
Weſtern Loch-Tarbat, that winds along for about twelve miles, 
and is one continued harbour, for it has eight fathom water not 
very remote from this extremity, and opens to the ſea on the 
Welt coaſt, at Aird-Parric:- the boundaries are hilly, varied 
with woods and tracts of heath; the country yields much pota- 
toes and ſome corn: but the land is ſo interrupted with rocks, 
that the natives, inſtead of the plough, are obliged to make uſe 
of the ſpade. 


The time of the tides vary greatly at the terminations of each 


* Vide Tour of 1769, 1& ed. p. 215. 2d ed. p. 228. 
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of theſe harbours: at this the flood had advanced in the Faft 


loch full three quarters; in the other only one hour. According 
to ſome remarks Mr. James Watts of Glaſgow, tavored me with, 
the ſpring-tides in Egf-Tarbat flow ten feet, fix inches; in r 
Tarbat, only four feet, fix inches, or, in very extraordinary tides, 
two feet higher. The tides in the Weſt loch are moſt irregular; 
ſometimes neither ebb nor flow; at other times ebb and flow 
twice in 4 tide, and the quantity of the falſe ebb is about one 
foot, The mean height of the firth of Clyde is greater than that of 
Weſt-Tarbat, 

It is not very long fince veſſels of nine or ten tuns were drawn 
by horſes out of the Welt loch into that of the Eaſt, to avoid the 
dangers of the Mull of Cantyre, fo dreaded and fo little known 
was the navigation round that promontory. It is the opinion 
of many that theſe little iſthmus's, ſo frequently ſtyled Tarbat 
in N. Britain, took their name from the above circumſtance; 
Tarruing fignifying to draw, and Bata, a boat. This too might 
be called, by way of pre- eminenee, he Tarbar, from a very ſin- 
gular circumſtance related by Torfeaus*. When Nm the 
barefooted, King of Norway, obtained from Donull- bm of Stot- 
land the ceſſion of the Weſtern ifles, or all thoſe places that 
would be ſurrounded in a boat, he added to them the penin- 
ſula of Caniyre by this fraud: he placed himſelf in the ſtern 
of 4 boat, held the rudder, was drawn over this narrow tract, 
and by this ſpecies of navigation wreſted the country from his 


- Hip. Orcad, 73. 
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In the afternoon attempt to turn out, but am driven back by an 


adverſe gale. 
Get out early in the morning into the ſame expanſe as before: 


land on Iucb- Bui, or the yellow iſle; an entire rock, covered with 


the Lichen Parietinus. Sail by Inch. ſtaite; amuſed by the ſporting 
of ſeals. Hail a ſmall fiſhing-boat, in order to purchaſe ſome of 
its cargo: am anſwered. by, the owner, that he would not fell any, 
but that part was at my ſervice; a piece of generofity of greates 
merit, as in this ſcarce ſeaſon the ſubſtance of the whole family 
depended on the good fortune of the day, Thus in theſe parts 
hoſpitality is found even among the moſt indigent. 

Moſt of the morning was paſſed in a dead calm: in the after- 
noon ſucceeded briſk. gales, but from points not the moſt favor- 
able, which occaſioned frequent tacks in fight of port: in one 
broke our top-ſail yard. During theſe variations of our courſe, 


had good opportunity of obſerving the compoſition of the iſle 


of Arran: a ſeries of vaſt mountains, running in ridges acroſs 
the whole; their tops broken, ſerrated, or ſpiring; the ſummit 
of Goatfield rifing far above the reſt, and the ſides of all ſloping 
towards the water edge: a ſcene, at this diſtance, of ſavage 


ſterility. 
Another cala withio two miles of land: take to the boat, and 


approach Loch- Ranza, a fine bay, at the N. end of 
The iſle of Arran, 


where I land in the evening. The approach was magnificent: a 
fine bay in front, about a mile deep, having a ruined caſtle near 


the lower end, on a low far projecting neck of land, that forms 
another 
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another harbour, with a narrow paſſage ; but within 1 thee 


farhom of water, even at the loweſt ebb, Beyond is a little plain 
watered by a ſtream: and inhabited by the people of a ſmall 
village. The whole is environed with a theatre of mountains; 
and in the back ground the ſerrated crags of Grianan- Athol ſoar 
above, 

Vifit the caſtle, which conſiſts of two ſquare parts united, built 


of red grit ſtone: in one room is a chimney piece, and fire place 


large enough to have roaſted an ox: but now ftrewed with the 
ſhells of limpets, the hard fare of the poor 2 who occaſion- 
ally take refuge here. 

This fortreſs was founded by one of the grub monarchs, 0 
is of ſome antiquity, for Fordun, who wrote about the year 13800, 
ſpeaks of this and Brodie, as royal caſtles. WOE 

The village of Rauza and a ſmall church lie a little ether in 
the plain. The laſt was founded and endowed by Aune Dutcheſs of 
Hamilton, in aid of the church of Kilbride ; one of the two pariſhes 
this great iſland is divided into. | 2 

Am informed of a baſking ſhark that had 2 hatpogncd 


| ſome days before, and lay on the ſhore, on the oppoſite Side: of che. 
bay. Croſs over to take a view of a fiſh fo rarely to be merwich 


in other parts of Great Britain; and find it a monſter, notwithftand- 
ing it was much inferior in ſize to others that are ſometimes taken; 
for there have been inſtances of their being from g ſix to forty 
feet in length. 

This was twenty-ſeven feet hae: inches MS: The . con- 
iſted of two unequal lobes: the upper five feet long: ihe lower 
three. The circumference of the body great: the {kin cinereous? 

and 
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and rough. The upper jaw much longer than the lower. The 
teeth minute, diſpoſed in numbers along the jaws. The eyes 
placed at only fourteen inches diſtance from the tip of the noſe. 
The apertures to the gills very long, and furniſhed with trainers 
of the ſubſtance of whalebone. | 

Theſe fiſh are called in the Erſe, Cairban; by the Scotch, Sail- 
fi, from the appearance of the dorſal fins above water, They 
inhabit moſt parts of the Weſtern coaſts of the northern ſeas: 
Linnæus ſays within the arfic circle: they are found lower, on 
the coaſt of Norzway, about the Orkney iſles, the Hebrides ; and 
on the coaſt of Ireland in the bay of Baliſhannon, and on the 
Welch coaſts about Angl:ſea. They appear in the Firth in June 
in ſmall ſhoals of ſeven or eight, continue there till the end of 
July and then diſappear. They are moſt inoffenſive fiſh; feed 
either on exanguious marine animals, or an algæ, nothing being 
ever found in their ſtomachs except ſome diffolved greeniſh 
matter. 

They ſwim very deliberately with their. two dorſal fins above 
water, and. ſeem quieſcent as if aſleep. They are very tame or very 
ſtupid; and permit the near approach of man: will ſuffer a boat to 
follow them without accelerating their motion, till it comes almoſt 
within contact, when a harpooner ſtrikes his weapon into the fiſh 
as near the gills as poſſible: but they are often ſo inſenſible as 
not to move until the united ſtrength of two men has forced in 
the harpoon deeper: as ſoon as they perceive themſelves wounded, 
they fling up their tail and plunge headlong to the bottom, and 
frequently coil the rope round them in their agonies, attempting. 
to diſengage themſelves from the weapon by rolling on the our 
Vor. II, C c for 
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for it is often ſound greatly bent. As ſoon as they diſcover that 
their efforts are in vain, they ſwim away with amazing rapidity, 
and with ſuch violence that a veſſel of 70 tuns, has been towed 
by them againſt a freſh gale : they ſometimes run off with 200 
fathoms of line, and with two harpoons in them; and will find 
employ to the fiſhers for twelve and ſometimes twenty-four hours 
before they are ſubdued. When killed they are either hauled on 
ſhore, or if at a diſtance, to the veſſel's fide, The liver (the 
only uſeful part) is taken out and melted into oil in veſſels pro- 
vided for that purpoſe: a large fiſh will yield eight barrels of oil, 
and two of ſediment, and prove a profitable capture. 

The commiſſioners of forfeited eſtates were at conſiderable ex- 


pence in encouraging this ſpecies of fiſhery; but the perſon they 
_ confided in, moſt ſhamefully abuſed their goodneſs; ſo at preſent 


it is only attempted by private adventurers, - 

Return, land again and walk through a pretty wood of ſmall 
trees, up the fide of a hill that bounds the weſtern fide of the 
bay. A gigantic frog“ of the ſpecies called by Linnæus, Bombina, 
preſented itſelf on the path. In the courſe of our ramble, fall in 
wih the manſe, or niinifter's habitation; paſs a chearful evening 
with him, and meet with a hearty welcome, and the beſt fare the 
place would afford. Return to our ſhip, which had anchored in 
the bay. | 

Procure horſes, and (accompanied by Mr. Lindſay, the miniſter) 
ride up the valley, croſs the little river Ranza, and leave that and 
a corn-mill on the right. Aſcend the ſteeps of the barren moun- 


Vid Enumeration of Animals and Planta, No. 231. 
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tains, with precipices often on the one fide of our path, of which 
our obſtinate ſteeds preferred the very margin. See to the Weſt 
the great crags of Grianan Athol, with eagles ſoaring over their 
naked ſummits. Paſs chrough woods of birch, ſmall, weather- 
beater» and blaſted : deſcend by Mac-farlane's Carn, croſs the water. 
of Sannocks, near the village of the ſame name: ſee a low mo- 
numental ſtone; keep along the Eaftern coaſt; hear a. ſermon. 
preached beneath a tent formed of ſails, on the beach; the con- 
gregation numerous, devout, and attentive, ſeated along the ſhore, 
forming a groupe pictureſque and edifying. 


Dine at the Corry; a ſmall houſe, belonging to a gentleman of 


Airftire, who. viſits this place for the benefit of goats whey. 

Much barreneſs in the morning's ride: on the mountains were 
great maſſes of moor-ſtone; on the ſhore, mill-ſtone, and red grit- 
ſtone, 

The ride is continued along the coaſt, beneath low cliffs, whoſe 
ſummits were cloathed with heath that hung from their margins, 
and ſeemed to diſtil ſhowers of cryſtalline water from every leaf, 
the effe& of the various ſprings above.. Meet a flock of goats, 
ſkipping along the ſhore, attended by their herdſman: and ob- 
ſerved them collecting, as tiey went, and chewing with great de- 
light, the ſea plants. Reach | 

Brodie caſtle, ſeated on an eminence amidſt flouriſhing planta- 
tions, above a ſmall bay, open to the Eaft. This place has not 
at preſent much the appearance of a fortreſs, having been mo- 
dernized; is inhabited by the Duke of Hamilton's agent, who en- 
tertained me with the utmoſt civility. It is a place of much an- 
tiquity, and ſeems to have been the fort held by the Eugliſb un- 
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der Sir John Haſtings, in 1306, when it was ſurprized by the par- 
tizans of Robert Bruce, and the garriſon put to the fword. It was 
demoliſhed in 1456 by the Earl of Roſs, in the reign of James II. 


is ſaid to have been rebuilt by James V. and to have been gar- 


riſoned in the time of Cromtoel's uſurpation. Few are the records 
preſerved of theſe diſtant places, 2 very wide muſt be 
their hiſtoric gaps. 

Arran, or properly Arr. inn, or the iſland of mountains, ſeems 
not'to have been noticed by the antients, notwithſtanding it muſt 


have been known to the Romans, whoſe navy, from the time of 


Agricola, had its ſtation in the Glota Aftuarinm, or the Firth of 


Clyde: Camden indeed makes this iſland the Glota of Antonine, but 


no ſuch name occurs in his 4tinerary; it therefore was beſtowed on 
Arran by ſome of his commentators. _ 
By the iramenſe cairns, the vaſt monumental ſtones, and many 


reliques of druidiſm, this iſland muſt have been confiderable in 


very antient times. Here are till traditions of the hero Fingal, 
or Fin-mac-coul, who is ſuppoſed here to have enjoyed the plea- 
ſures of the chace; and many places retain his name: but I can 


- diſcover nothing but oral hiſtory that relates to the iſland, till the 


time of Magnus the burefooted, the Norwegian victor, who pro- 
bably included Arran in his conqueſts of Caniyre *. If he did 
not conquer that iſland, it was certainly included among thoſe 
that Donald-banue was to cede; for it appears that Acho f, one 


of the ſucceſſors of Magnus, in 1263, laid clame to Arran, Bute, 


and the Cumrqys, in conſequence of that promiſe: the two firſt 


5 Lerferus, 71. + Buchanan, lib, vii. c. 62. 
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he ſubdued, but the defeat he met with at Largs ſoon obliged him 
to give up his conqueſts. 

Arran was the property of the crown: Robert Bruce retired here 
during his diſtreſſes, and met with protection from his faithful 
vaſſals: numbers of them followed his fortunes; and, after the 
battle of Bannockbourn he rewarded ſeveral, ſuch as the Mac- cools, 
Mac-kinnons, Mac-brides, and Mac-lowis, or Fullertons, with different 
charters of lands in their native country. All theſe are now ab- 
ſorbed by this great family, except the Fullertons and a Stuart, 
deſcended from a ſon of Robert III. who gave him a ſettlement here. 
In the time of the Deas of the 1ſes, his deſcendent poſſeſſed caſtle 


Douan; and he and his bluid, ſays the dean, are the be nen in that 


countrey. 

The manner in which Robert Bruce diſcovered his arrival to his 
friends, is ſo deſcriptive of the fimplicity of the times, that it 
merits notice, in the very words of the faithful old poet, hiſtorian 


of that great prince: 


The K1xc then blew his horn in by, 
And gart his men that were him by, 
Hold them ftill in privitie : 

And ſyn again his horn blew he : 
Janes of Dowglas heard him blow, 
And well the blaſt ſoon can he know: 
And faid ſurelie yon is the KI No, 

I ken him well by his blowing: 

The third time therewith als he blew, 
And then Sir Robert Boyde him knew, 
And ſaid, yon is the KN but dreed, 
Go we will forth to him-good ſpeed. Barboxr. 
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About the year 1334 this iſland appears to have formed part of 
the eſtate of Robert Stuart, great ſteward of Scotland, afterwards 
Robert the IId. At that time * the inhabitants took arms to ſupport 
the cauſe of their maſter, who afterwards, in reward, not only granted 

at their requeſt an immunity from their annual tribute of corn, 
1 added ſeveral new privileges, and a donative to all the inha- 
bitants that were preſent. 

In 1456 the whole iſland was ravaged by Donald Earl of Roſs, 
and lord of the iſles. At that period it was ſtill the property of 
James II. but in the reign of his ſucceſſor, James III. when that 
monarch matched his fiſter to Thomas Lord Boyde, he created him 
Earl of Arran, and gave him the iſland as a portion: ſoon after, 
on the diſgrace of that family, he cauſed the counteſs to be di- 
vorced from her unfortunate hufband; and beſtowed both the 
lady and iſland on Sir James Hamilton, in whoſe family it conti- 
nues to this time, a very few farms excepted, 

Arran is of great extent, being twenty-three miles from Sk 
dan point north to Beinnean ſouth; and the numbers of inhabi- 
tants are about ſeven thouſand, who chiefly inhabit the coafts ; 


the far greater part of the country being uninhabitable by reaſon 


of the vaſt and harren mountains. Here are only two pariſhes, 
Kilbride and Kilmore, with a fort of chapel of caſe to each, founded 
in the laſt century, in the golden age of this ifland, when it was 
bleſt with Aune Dutcheſs of Hamilton, whoſe amiable diſpoſition 
and humane attention to the welfare of Arras, render at this 
diſtant time, her memory dear to every inhabitant. Bleſſed pre- 


® Boethius, 318. 
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eminence! when power and inclination to diffuſe happineſs concur 
in perſons of rank. | 

The principal mountains of Arran are, Goat-field, or Gaoil- 
bheinn, or the mountain of the winds, of a height equal to moſt 
of the Scortiſh Alps, compoſed of immenſe piles of moor ſtone, 
in form of woolpacks, cloathed only with lichens and moſſes, 
inhabited by eagles and ptarmigans. Beinn-bbarrain, or the ſharp- 
pointed; Ceum-na-caillich, the ſtep of the carline or old hag ; and 
Grianan-Athol, that yields to none in ruggedneſs. 

The lakes are Loch jorſa, where ſalmon come to ſpawn. Loch- 
ana; Loch-na- bj ura, on the top of a high hill; Loch- mhachrai, 
and Loch knoc a charbeil, full of large eels. The chief rivers are, 
Abhan-mhor, moina-mhor, Slaodrai-machrai and Forſa; the two 
laſt remarkable fo the abundance of ſal mon. 


The quadrupeds are very few: only otters, wild cats, ſhrew 


mice, rabbets and bats: the ſtags which uſed to abound, are now 
reduced to about a dozen. The birds are eagles, hooded crows, 
wild pigeons, ſtares, black game, grous, ptarmigans, daws, green 
plovers and curlews, Mr. Stuart in aſcending Goat-feld found the 
ſecondary feather of an eagle, white with a brown ſpot at the 
baſe, which ſcemed to belong to ſome unknown ſpecies. It may 
be remarked that the partridge at preſent inhabits this iſland, a 
proof of the advancement of agriculture. 

The climate is very ſevere: for befides the violence of winds, 
the cold is very rigorous; and ſnow lay here in the vallies for 
thirteen weeks of the laſt winter. In ſummer the air 1s remark- 
ably ſalubrious, and many invalids reſort here on that account, 
and to drink the whey of goats milk. | 

The 
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The principal diſeaſe here is the pleuriſy,: ſmall-pox, meaſles. 
and chin-cough viſit the iſland once in ſeven or eight years. The 
practice of bleeding twice every year ſeems to have been intended 
as a preventitive againſt the pleuriſy: but it is now performed with 
the utmoſt regularity at ſpring and fall. The Duke of Hamilton 
keeps a ſurgeon in pay; who. at thoſe ſeaſons makes a tour of 
the iſland. On notice of his approach, the inhabitants of each 
farm aſſemble in the open air; extend their arms; and are bled 


into a hole made in the ground, the common receptacle of the 


vital fluid. 


In burning fevers a tea of wood ſorrel is uſed with ſuccels, to 


allay the heat. 


An infufion of Ramſons or allium one i in brandy is eſteemed 
here a good remedy for the gravel. 
The men are ſtrong, tall and well made; all ſpeak the E 


language, but the antient habit is entirely laid aſide. Their diet 


is chiefly potatoes and meal; and during winter, ſome dried mut- 


ton or goat is added to their hard fare. A deep dejection ap- 


pears in general through the countenances of all: no time can 
be ſpared for amuſement of any kind; the whole being given for 
procuring the means of paying their rent; of laying in their fuel, 
or getting a ſcanty pittance of meat and cloathing. 

The leaſes of farms are 19 years. The ſucceeding tenants generally 
find the ground little better than a caput mortuum; and for this 
reaſon, ſhould they at the expiration of the leaſe leave the lands 
in a good ſtate, ſome avaritious neighbors would have the prefer- 
ence in the next ſetting, by offering a price more than the per- 


ſon who had expended part of his ſubſtance in inriching the farm 
| could 
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could poſſibly do. This induces them to leave it in the original 
ſtate. 

The method of letting a farm is very fingular: each is com- 
monly. poſſeſſed by a number of ſmall tenants; thus a farm of 
forty pounds a year is occupied by eighteen different people, who 
by their leaſes are bound, conjunctly and ſeverally, for the pay- 


ment of the rent to the proprietor. Theſe live in the farm in 


houſes cluſtered together, ſo that each farm appears like a little 
village. The tenants annually divide the arable land by lot; each 
has his ridge of land, to which he puts his mark, ſuch as he 
would do to any writing: and this ſpecies of farm is called, rux- 
rig, i. e. ridge. They join in ploughing: every one keeps a 
horſe or more; and the number of thoſe animals conſume ſo 
much corn as often to occaſion a ſcarcity; the corn and peas raiſed 
being (much of it) defigned for their ſubſiſtance, and that of the 
' cattle, during the long Winter. The paſture and moor-land an- 
nexed to the farm is common to all the poſſefſors, 

All the farms are open. Incloſures of any form, except in two 
or three places, are quite unknown: ſo that there muſt be à great 
loſs of time in preſerving their corn, &c. from treſpaſs. The 
uſual manure is ſea-plants, coral and ſhells, | 

The Run rig farms are now diſcouraged; but fince the tene- 
ments are ſet by Ronp, or auction, and advanced by an unnatu- 
ral force to above double the old rent, without any allowance for 
inclofing; any example ſet in agriculture; any ſecurity of tenure, 
by lengthening the leaſes; affairs will turn retrograde, and the 
farms relapſe into their old ſtate of rudeneſs; migration will en- 


creaſe (for it has begun) and the rents be reduced even below their 
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former value: the late rents were ſcarce twelve hundred 4 year; 


the expected rents three thouſand, e 

The produce of the ifland is öats; of which about five thou- 
find bolts, each equal to nine Finchefler buſhels, are ſown: five 
hundred of beans, a few peas, and above a thouſand bolls of po- 
tatoes, are annually ſet : notwithſtanding this, five hundred bolls 
of oat-meal are annually imported to ſubſiſt the natives. 

The live ſtock of the iſland is 3183 milch cows; 2000 cattle, 
from one to three years old; 1048 horſes; 1500 ſheep; and 500 
goats: many of the two laſt are killed at Michaelmas, and dried 
for winter proviſion, or ſold at Greenock. The cattle are ſold from 
forty to fifty ſhillings per head, which brings into the ifland abont 
12007, per annum: I think that the ſale of horſes alſo brings in 
about 300 J. Hogs were introduced here only two years ago. The 
herririg fiſhery round the iſland brings in 300 7. che fale of herring- 


nets 1007. and that of thread about 3007. for a good deal of flax 


is ſown here. Theſe are the exports of the iſland; but the money 


that goes out for mere neceffaries is a melancholy drawback. * 


The women manufacture the wool for the cloathing of their fa- 
milies; they ſet the potatoes, and dreſs and ſpin the flax. They 
make butter for exportation, and cheeſe for their own uſe. 

The inhabitants in general are ſober, religious and induſtrious: 
great part of the Summer is employed in getting peat for fuel, the 
only kind in ufe here; or in building or repairing their houſes, 
for the badneſs of the materials requires annual repairs : before 
and after harveſt they are bufied in the herring-fiſhery ; and dur- 


ing Winter the men make their herring-nets; while the women 
3 * in ſpinning their linnen and woollen yarn. The 


5 tight 


light they often uſe is that of lamps. From the beginning of 
February to the end of May, if the weather permits, they are engaged 
in laboring their ground; in Autumn they burn a great quantity 
of fern, to make kelp. So that, excepting at new-year's-day, at 
marriages, or at the two or three fairs in the iſland, they have no 
leiſure for any amuſements: no wonder is there then at their depreſ- 
ſion of ſpirits, 

This forms part of the county of Bute, and is ſubject to the ſame 
ſort of government: but befides, juſtice is adminiſtered at the baron's 
baily-court, who has power to fine as high as twenty ſhillings; can 
decide in matters of property, not exceeding forty ſhillings; can 


impriſon for a month; and put delinquents into the ſtocks for three - 


hours, but that only during day time, 
Take a ride into the country: deſcend into the valley at the head 


of the bay; fertile in barley, oars and peas. See two great ſtones, 


in form of columns, ſet ere, but quite rude; theſe are common to 
many nations; are frequent in North Wales, where they are called 
main-hirion, i. e. tall ſtones, meini-gevir, or men pillars, and lleche: 
are frequent in Cormval, and are alſo found in other parts of our 
iſland : their uſe is of great antiquity; are mentioned in the Moſaic 
writings as memorials of the dead, as monuments of friendſhip, as 
marks to diſtinguiſh places of worſhip, or of ſolemn afſemblies *. 
The Northern nations erected them to perpetuate the memory of 
great actions, ſuch as remarkable duels; of which there are proofs 
both in Denmark and in Scotland; and the number of ſtones was pro- 
portionable to the number of pro! men who fell in the fight ; but 


Juſbua, xxiv. 26. 
+ Wormii Monum. Dan. 62, 63. Bale, Scot. priſe. as recentes mores, 10. 
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they were beſides creed merely as ſepulchral for perfons of rank v, 
who had deſerved well of their country. 


Not far from hence js a ſtone, the moſt ſingular that T ever 
remember to have. ſeen, and the only one of the kind that ever fell 
within my obſervation; this lies on the ground, is twelve feet 
long, two broad, one thick; has at one end the rude attempt to 
carve 2 head and. ſhoulders, and was certainly the firſt deviation 
from the former ſpecies of monument; the firſt eſſay to give to ſtone 
a reſemblance to the human body. All that the natives ſay of this, 


that it was placed over a giant, and is called Mac Bhrolhin's 


tone. 

Aſcend a ſteep hill, with vaſt gullies on the fide; and, on de- 
feending, arrive in a plain inhabited by curlews, reſorting there to 
breed, and which flew round our heads like Japwings. At a place 
called Moni-quil is a ſmall circle of ſmall ſtones, placed cloſe to each 
other: whether a little druidical place of worſhip, or of aſſembly; 
or whether a family place of ſepulture, as is ufual+ with the 
Northern nations, is not eaſy to determine. If an urn is found in 
the centre of this coronet, as is not uncommon, the doubt will 


ceaſe. 
Paſs by the river Machrai, flowing through. a rocky channel, 
which, in one part has worn thro” a rock, and left ſo contracted a 


gap at the top as to form a very eaſy ſtep a-croſs. Yet not long ago 


His. Scat. 20 

+ Olaus Magnus, lib. 1. t. 16. Various circles of this nature are engraven in 
Dablberg's Suecia hodierna et antiqua, tab. 104. Other very curious antiquities 
ſimilar to theſe, are preſerved. in tab. 280,.281,,315, 322; and 323. | 
| a poor 
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4 poor woman in the attempt, after getting one foot over, was ſtruck 
with fuch horror at the tremendous torrent beneath, that ſhe remained 
for ſome hours in that attitude, not daring to bring her other foot 


over, till ſome kind paſſenger luckily came by, and aſſiſted her out 


of her diftreſs. | 

Arrive at Tormore, an extenſive plain of good ground, but quite 
in a ſtate of nature: ſeems formerly to have been cultivated, for 
there appear ſeveral veſtiges of dikes, which might have ſerved as 
boundaries. There is a tradition that in old times the ſhores were 
covered with woods; and this was the habitable part. 

The want of trees in the internal part at preſent, and the 
kindly manner in which they grow about Brodic, favor this 
opinion. | 
On this plain are the remains of four circles, in a line, extending 
N. E. by S. W.; very few ſtones are ſtanding to perfect the in- 
cloſure, but thoſe are of a great fize; and ſtand remote from each 
other. One is. fifteen feet high and eleven in circumference. On the 
outſide of theſe circles are two others: one differs from all I have 
ſcen, conſiſting of a double circle of ſtones and a mound within the 
leſſer. Near theſe are the reliques of a ftone theft, formed of five 
flat ſtones, the length of two yards in the infide : the lid or top is 
loſt. In the middle of theſe repofitories was placed the urn filled 
| vith the aſhes of the dead to prevent its being broken; or to keep 
the earth from mixing with the burnt remains. In all probabiſity 
there had been a Cairn or heap of ftones above. 

By the number of the circles; and by their ſequeſtred ſituation, 
this ſeems to have been ſacred ground. Theſe circles were formed 
for religious pur poſes: Boetbhius relates, that Mainus, ſon of Fergus I. 

. 4 re- 
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a reftorer and cultivator. of religion after the Egyptian manner (as 
he calls it) inſtituted ſeveral new and ſolemn ceremonies : and 
cauſed great ſtones to be placed in form of a circle ; the largeſt 
as ſituated towards the South, and ſerved as an altar for the ſa- 
crifices to the immortal gods. | Boethins is right in part of his ac- 
count: but the object of the worſhip was the ſun +, and what con- 
firms this, is the ſituation of the altar pointed towards that luminary 
in his meridian glory. In this place the altar and many of the ſtones 
are loft ; probably carried to build houſes and dikes not very remote 
from the place, _ 

At a ſmall diftance farther is a cairn of a moſt 8 ſize, 
formed of great pebbles: which are preſerved from being ſcattered 
about by a circle of large ſtones, that ſurround the whole baſe: a 


- circumſtance ſometimes uſual in theſe monumental heaps 4. 


Deſcend through a narrow cleft of a rock to a part of the 
weltern ſhore called Drum-an-din, or the ridge of the fort, from 
a round tower that ſtands above. The beach is: bounded by 
cliffs of whitiſh grit ſtone, hollowed beneath into vaſt caves. 
The moſt remarkable are thoſe of Fin-mac-cuil, or Fingal, the fon 


| of Cumbal, the father of Man, who, tradition ſays, reſided in 


this iſland for the ſake of hunting. One of theſe caverns is a 
hundred and twelve feet long, and thirty high, narrowing to the 
top like a gothic arch ; towards the end it branches into two: 


within theſe two receſſes, which penetrate far, are on each fide 


® Botthjus, lib, 11. p. 25 ; | 
+ Doctor Macpher/on, p p. 314, and Mr. Macpherſon, p. Y 


t Borlaſe Antig. Cornmual, tab. xvii. fig. 4. „ ; 
| ſeveral 
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ſeveral ſmall holes, oppoſite to each other: in theſe were placed 
tranſverſe beams, that held the pots in which the heroes ſeethed 
their veniſon ; or probably, according to the mode of the times, 
the bags! formed of the ſkins of animals flam in the chace, 
which were filled with fleſh, and ſerved as kettles ſufficiently 
ſtrong to warm the contents; for the heroes of old devoured their 
meat half raw f, nn. that the yum contained the beſt nou- 
fiſhment. 

On the front of the diviſion . theſe receſſes, and on one 


fide, are various very rude figures, cut on the ſtone, of men, ar 


_ animals, and of a clymore or two-handed ſword: but whether theſe 
were the amuſements of the Fingallian age, or of after-times, is 


not eaſy to be aſcertained; for caves were the retreats of pirates 


as well as heroes. Here are ſeveral other hollows adjacent, which 


are ſhewn as the flable, cellars and dog-kennel of the great Mar- 


cuil: one cave, which is not honored with a name, is remarkably 


fine, of great extent, covered with a beautiful flat roof, and very 


well lighted by two auguſt arches at each end: through one is a 
fine perſpective of the promontory Carn-baan, or the white heap of 
ſtones whoſe fide exhibits a long range of columnar rocks (not ba- 


ſaltic) of hard grey whin-ſtone, reſting on a horizontal ſtratum of red 
fone: poco. eee e eee and forms a- - 


fine obeliſk. 


After riding ſome time along the ſhore, aſcend the promontory : 
on the ſummit is an antient retreat, ſecured on the land fide by a 
great dike of looſe ſtones, that incloſes the acceffible part; within 


* Majerlib, v. p. 215. 1 Nallaus aun Seat. 11. a 
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is a ſingle ſtone, ſet erect; perhaps to mark the ſport where 
the chieftain held his council, or from whence he. cn his 
orders. 

From this ſtone is a dne view of Cantyre, the Weltern fide of Arran, 
being ſeparated from it by a ſtrait about eight miles wide, 
Leave the hills, and ſee at Frorling another ſtupendous cairn, a 
hundred and fourteen feet over, and of a vaſt height; and from two 
of the oppoſite ſides are two vaſt ridges; the whole formed of 
rounded ſtones, or pebbles, brought from the ſhores. Theſe im- 
menſe accumulations of ſtones are the ſepulchral protections of the 
heroes among the antient natives of our iſlands: the ſtone-cheſt, 


the repoſitory of the urns and aſhes, are lodged in the earth beneath; 


ſometimes one, ſometimes more, are found thus depoſited ; and I 


have one inſtance of as many as ſeventeen of theſe ſtone cheſts being 
diſcovered under the ſame cairn. The learned have aſſigned other 


_ cauſes for theſe heaps of ſtones; have ſuppoſed them to have been, 


in times of inauguration, the places where the chieſtain- elect ſtood to 
ſhew himſelf to the beſt advantage to the people; or the place from 
whence judgment was pronounced; or to have been erected on the 
road fide in honor of Mercury; or to have been formed in memory 


of ſome ſolemn compact“. Theſe might have been the reaſons, 


in ſome inſtances, where the evidences of ſtone cheſts and urns 
are wanting; but thoſe generally are found to overthrow all other 
ſyſtems, 

Theſe piles may be juſtly ſuppoſed to have been proportioned in 
fize to the rank of the perſon, or to his popularity: the people of a 


. Vide Rewland's man, ant. go. Borlaſe antig. Carrawal, 209. 
5 | whole 
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whole diſtrict afſembled to ſhew their reſpect to the deceaſed, and, 
by an active honoring of his memory, ſoon accumulated heaps equal 
to thoſe that aſtoniſh us at this time. But theſe honors were not 
merely thoſe of the day; as long as the memory of the deceaſed ex- 
iſted, not a paſſenger went by without adding a ſtone to the heap: 
they ſuppoſed it would be an honor to the dead, and acceptable to 


his manes. | | 


Quanquam feſtinas, non eſt mora longa : licebit 
Injecto ter pulvere, curras. 


To this moment there is a proverbial expreſſion among the 
highlanders alluſive to the old practice: a ſuppliant will tells his 
patron, Curri mi cloch er do charne*, I will add a ſtone to your cairn, 
meaning, when you are no more I will do all poſſible honor to your 
memory. | 

There was another ſpecies of honor paid to the chieftains, that I 
believe is ſtill retained in this iſland, but the reaſon is quite loſt ; 
that of ſwearing by his name, and paying as great a reſpect to that 
as to the moſt ſacred oath : a familiar one in Arran is, by Nail: 
it is at preſent unintelligible, yet is ſuſpected to have been the name 
of ſome antient hero. 

Theſe cairns are to be found in all parts of our iſlands, in Corn- 
wal, Wales, and all parts of N. Britain; they were in uſe among the 
Northern nations; Dablberg, in his 323d plate has given the figure 
of one, In Wales they are called Carneddau; but the proverb taken 
from them, with us, is not of the complimental kind: Karr ar dy 
ben, or, a cairn on your head is a token of imprecation. 


* DoQor Macpher/on, 319. + Borthius, lib. 1. p. 4. 
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Dine at Skeddog, a ſmall hamlet: aftet'dininer, on the road fide, 
ſee, in $hi;/tin or Seaſpgain church · yard, a tomb called that of St, Maol. 
Jos, that is, The ſervant of Jzs8vs. The faint is repreſented in the 


habit of a prieſt, with a chalice in his hands, and a croſier by him: 


the ſtone was broken about half a year ago by ſome ſacrilegious 


fellow, in ſearch of treaſure; but an iſlander, who ſtood by, aſſured 
me, that the attempt did not go unpuniſh'd, for ſoon after the auda- 


cious wretch was viſited with a broken leg. 

St. Maol- Jos was a companion of St, Columba: the laſt choſe Fong 
for the place of his reſidence; this ſaint fixed on the little iſland. of 
Lamlaſh, and officiated by turns at Sbiſtin, where he died at the age 
of a hundred, and was there interred. | 

In this evening's ride paſs by ſome farms, the only cultivated 
tract in the internal parts of the country: ſaw one of forty pounds 


© year, which had fixty acres of arable land annexed to it. Am 
- informed that the general ſize or value of farms \ was eight or nine 


pounds a year. 

Return to Brodic caſtle, 

Take a ride to viſit other parts of the iſland: go through the 
village of Brodic, at a ſmall diſtance beneath the caſtle; Viſit Glen- 
clay, a plain, on which are five earthen tumuli, or barrows, placed 
in a row, with another on the outſide of them: on the top of one is 
a depreſſion, or hollow; on that of another is a circle of ſtones, 
whoſe ends juſt appear above the earth. Theſe are probably the 
memorial of ſome battle: the common men were placed beneath 
the plain barrows; the leaders under thoſe IN by the 
ſtones. 


Paſs by the ruins It Kirk-michel chat: viſit Mr. Fullerton, 
deſcended. 


nr 


deſcended from the Mac. Louis, originally a French family; but 


ſettled in this iſland near ſeven hundred years. He is one of the 


leſſer proprietors of this iſland : his farm is neat, well cultivated, 
and incloſed with very thriving hedges. Robert Bruce, out of grati- 


tude for the protection he received from this gentleman's anceſtor, 
Fergus Fullerton, gave him a charter dated at- Arnele, Nov. 26, ig the 
2d year of his reign, for the lands of Killmichel and Arywhoxyne, or 
Straith-oughlian, which are till in the family, | 

A mile farther is a retreat of the antient inhabitants, called Torr- 
an-ſchian caſtle, ſurrounded with a great ftone dike. Here Robert 
Bruce ſheltered himſelf for ſome time, under the protection of Mac- 
Louis. 

Two miles farther Eaſt, near the top of the great hill Dunſuin, on 
the brow, is a great fratum of moſt fingular ſtone, of a dull black - 
green caſt, ſmooth glofly ſurface, ſhattery in its compofition, ſemi- 
tranſparent, in ſmall pieces, and of a moſt vitreous appearance: it 
| ſometimes breaks into forms rather regular, and like thoſe of that 
ſpecies called Iceland cryſtal; but cannot be reduced to that claſs, as 
it ſtrikes fire with ſteel, and refuſes to ferment with acids. Some 
pieces, more mature, break like glaſs; of which it ſeems an imper- 
fect ſpecies, leſs pure than the Iceland agate ®, and like that to have 


been the effect of a vulcano. 


The other foſſil productions of this iſland, that 1 hed. an opportu- 
tunity of ſeeing, were, 

An iron ore, Bolus martialis, CRONSTED, ſect, $7, 207. 

A moſt ponderous white ſpar, in all probability n lead, 
found near Sannor. 


* Pumex vitreus, Lin, ff, in. 182. 
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The ſtone called Breccia quartzoſa, Cxoxs zo, ſect. 275, 
Schiſtus ardeſia of LIx N vs, p. 38. No. 5. A fine ſmooth black 
kind of late. | 
* Granites durus griſeus of Cons TED, ſect 270, No. 26. Like 


our Corniſh moorſtone, but the particles finer. 


Very fine and large black cryſtals, that would be uſeful to ſeal- 
cutters and lapidaries, | 

Great variety of beautiful Sardonyxes ; and other beautiful ſtones, 
indiſeriminately called Scotch pebbles. 

A coal-mine has formerly been worked near the Cock of Arran, at 
the N. end of the iſland. The coal had all the qualities of that of 
Kilkenny, and might prove of the utmoſt benefit to this country, was 


the work purſued; not only as it might prove the means of reſtoring 


the ſalt-pans, which formerly flouriſhed here, but be of the utmoſt 
benefit to agriculture, in burning the lime-ſtone 2 851 abounds in 
many parts, 

In the courſe of my ride, on the other fide of the hill of Dunfuin, 
facing the bay 'of Lamlaſh, ſaw, on the road fide a cairn, of a diffe- 
rent kind to what I had ſeen before : it was large, of an oblong 
form, and compc ſed like the others, of round ſtones : but along the 
top was a ſeries of cells, ſome entire, but many fallen in: each was 
covered with a ſingle flat ſtone of a great fize, reſting on others up- 
right, that ſerved as ſupports; but I could not count them by reaſon 
of the lapſe of the leſſer ſtones. Doctor Borlaſe ſays, that in Corn- 
zwal the number of upright ſtones are three; but in Wales they ſome- 
times exceed that number. 

Theſe cells are called in Wales, Cromlth and Ceſt-va en or ſtone 
cheſts : are ſpoken of largely by Mr. Rowland u, and by Doctor 
2 

Ys 19 Borlaſe, 
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Borlaſe ®, and by Wormius +, under the name of Ara, or altar: 


the firſt is divided in his opinion, for he partly inclines to the 


notion of their having been altars, partly to their having been 
ſepulchres: he ſuppoſes them to have been originally tombs, 
but that in after-times ſacrifices were performed on them to 
the heroes depoſited in them: but there can be no doubt of 
the former. Mr, Keyſer preſerves an account of King Harold 
having been interred beneath a tomb of this kind in Den- 
mark; and Mr. Wright diſcovered in Ireland a ſkeleton depo- 
ſited beneath one of theſe Cromleb k. The great fimilarity of 
the monuments throughout the North, evinces the ſameneſs of 
religion to have been ſpread in every part, perhaps with ſome 


ſlight deviations. Many of theſe monuments are both Britiſß 


and Daniſh; for we find them where the Danes never penetrated, 
It muſt not be forgotten, that at one end of the cairn in queſ- 
tion are ſeveral great ſtones, ſome extending beyond the cairn ; 


and on one fide is a large erect ſtone, perhaps an object of 


worſhip. 
Return near the ſhore at ih head of Brodic bay, and ſee a vaſt 


ſtratum of coral and ſhells, the gift of the: ſea oops ages ago, 


ſome part being covered with peat. 
In the afternoon leave Brodic caſtle, croſs a hill, deſcend by 


the village of Kilbride, and reach the harbour of Lamlaſh, where 


eur veffel lay at anchor in the ſafeſt port in the univerſe, a 
port perfectly Yirgilian : 


t Louthiana. 
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a beautiful ſemilunar bay forms one part: while the lofty iſland 


of Lamlaſh extending before the mouth fecures it from the eaſt 


winds: leaving on each fide a ſafe and eaſy entrance. The whole 
circumference is about nine miles; and the depth of the water 
is ſufficient for the largeſt ſhips. This is the place of quarantine: 
at this time three merchantmen belonging to Glaſgo lay here for 
that purpoſe, each with the guard boat aſtern. 

In the bottom of the bay was a fine circular baſon or pier now 


In ruins; the work of the good Dutcheſs of Hamilton. 


Land on the iſland of Lamlaſh, a vaſt mountain in great part 


covered with heath; but has ſufficient paſture and arable land to 


feed a few milch cows, ſheep and goats, and to raiſe a little corn 


and a few potatoes. 


In the year 1558, the Engliſh fleet under the Earl of Syſex, 
after ravaging the coaſt of Cantyre, at that time in poſſeſſion of 
James Mac-connel, landed in this bay, and burned and deſtroyed 
all the neighboring country: proceeded afterwards to Cumray, 
and treated it in the ſame manner. 

Buchanan gives this the Latin name of Molas and Molaſa, from 
its having been the retreat of St. Maol-jos: for the ſaine reaſon 
it is called the holy iſland, and Hellan Leneow®, or that of Saints, 
and ſometimes Ard-na-molas. St. Maol-jos's cave, the reſidence of 
that holy man, his well of moſt ſalutary water, a place for bathing, 
his chair, and the ruins of his chapel are ſhewn to ſtrangers; but 
the walk is far from agreeable, as the iſland is greatly infeſted with 
wipers. 

Fyrdus, lib, is, c. 10. | The 


2 8 K:1' 0 £75! 
The Dean of the iſles ſays, that on this iſle of Mor As was 
foundit by Joum Lord of the Is:ss ane Monaftry of Friars 
which is decayit. But notwithſtanding this, it contributed largely 


to the ſupport of others on the main-land. Thus Lamlaſh and 
the lands round the bay; and thoſe from Corry to Loch-ranza,. 


were annexed to the abbey of K:)-wwhinnin. And thoſe of Shiſkin, 
Kilmore, Torelin, and Benans to that of Sandale or Saddel in Can- 
tyre. I imagine that I muſt have ſeen the ſite of it from the top 
of Carn baan: therefore take the liberty of mentioning it as hay- 
ing been a convent of Ciſtercians, founded by Reginaldus, fon of 
Somerled, lord of the ifles: the ſame Somerled who was flain near 
Renfrew in 1164. Here was alſo a caſtle belonging to the fuc- 
eeſſors of that petty prince; whoſe owner Angus lord of the iſles, 
gave protection during his diſtreſſes to Robert Bruce. 

Weighed anchor at half an hour paſt one in the morning, and 
going through the ſouth. paſſage of the harbor, get into the 
middle of the Firth, Have a magnificent view on all fides of 
Arran and Lamlaſh, and the coaſt of Cantyre on one fide; and of 
the coaſts of Cunningham and Carrick on the other. In front lay the 
hills of Galloway and the coaſt of Ireland; and the vaſt crag of 
Ailſa, appearing here like an inclined hay-cock, roſe in che midſt 
of the channel. In our courſe leave to the Weſt the little and 
low iſland of Plada, oppofite to, and as if rent from that of Arran, 
a circumſtance the name from bladhan to break ſeems to import. 
After a very tedious calm reach the crag of 4a, and anchor 
on the N. E. within fifty yards of the fide in twelve fathom wa- 
ter, gravelly bottom. On this fide is a ſmall beach: all the reſt 
u a perpendicular rock for an amazing height, but from the 

6 edges. 
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edges of the precipice, the mountain aſſumes a pyramidal form: 
the whole circumference of the baſe is two miles. On the Eaſt 
fide is a ſtupendous and amazing aſſemblage of precipitous co- 
lumnar rocks of great height riſing in wild ſeries one above the 
other: beneath theſe, amidſt the ruins that had fallen from time 
to time, are groves of elder trees, the only trees of the place; 
the ſloping ſurface being almoſt entirely covered with fern and 
ſhort graſs. The quadrupeds that inhabit this rock are goats 
and rabbets: the birds that neſtle in the precipices are numer- 
ous as ſwarms of bees: and not unlike them in their flight to 
and from the crag. On the verge of the precipice dwell the gan- 
nets and the ſhags. Beneath are guillemots, and the razor bills: 
and under them the grey. gulls and kittiwaks, helped by their cry 
to fill the deafening chorus. The puffins made themſelves bur- 
roughs above: the ſea pies found a ſcanty place for their eggs 
near the baſe. Some land birds made this their haunt: among 
them ravens, hooded crows, pigeons, wheat ears and rock larks; 
and what is wonderful, throſtles exerted the ſame melody in this 

* ſcene of horror as they do in the groves of Hertfordſhire. 

| Three reptiles appeared here very unexpectedly: the naked 
black ſnail, the common and the ſtriped ſhell ſnail ; not volunteer 
inhabitants, but probably brought in the ſalads of ſome viſitants 
from the neighboring ſhores. 

This rock is the property of the Earl of Caſſts who rents it 
for 331. per ann. to people who come here to take the young 
gannets for the table; and the other birds for the ſake of their 
feathers. The laſt are caught when the young birds are ready 
for their flight. The fowler aſcends the rocks with great n. 
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is provided with a long rod, furniſhed at the end with a ſhort hair 
line with a running noofe. This he flings round the neck of the 
bird, -haw}s 4t up and repeats it till he takes ten or twelve * 
in an evening “. 

Land on the beach; and find the ruins of a 3 and the vel. 
tiges of places inhabited by fiſhermen who reſort here during the 
ſeaſon for the capture of cod, which abound here from Jaunery 
to April, on the great bank, which begins a little ſouth of Arran, 
paſſes this rock, and extends three leagues beyond. The fiſh 
are taken with long lines, very little different from thoſe deſeribed 
in the third vol. of the Br. Zoology: a repetition 1s unneceſ- 
ſary: the fiſh are dried and then ſalted; but there are ſeldom ſuf 
ficient caught for foreign exportation, 

Wich much difficulty aſcend to the caſtle, a ſquare tower of 
three ſtories, each vaulted, placed pretty high on this only ac- 
ceſſible part of the rock. The path is narrow, over a vaſt flope, 
ſo ambiguous that it wants but little of a true precipice: the 
walk is horrible, for the depth is alarming. It would have been 
thought that nothing but an eagle would have fixed his habita- 
tion here; and probably it was ſome ehieftain not leſs an animal 
of rapine. The only mark of civilization I faw in the caſtle was 


an oven; a conveniency which r parts. of North W 


are yet ſtrangers to. 


In 1597 one Barclay of Ladyland undertook the romantic deſign | 


of poſſeſſing himſelf of this rock; and of fortifying it for the 
ſervice of the Spaniards, He arrived there with a few aſſiſtants, 


* I cannot learn where theſe feathers are uſed. 
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as he imagined, undiſcovered; but one-day walking alone on the 
beach, he unexpectedly encountred Mr. Jobn Knox, who was ſent 
to apprehend him: and the moment he ſaw the unfriendly party, 


in deſpair, ruſhed into the ſea, and put an end to bis exiſtenceꝰ. 


Made a hearty dinner under the ſhade of the caſtle; and even 


at that height procured fine water from a ſpring within a hundred 


yards of the place. The view of the bay of Girvan, in Carrick, 
within nine miles, and that of Campbelloton, about twenty-two, 
bounded each fide of the Firth. 
The weather was ſo hot that we did not aſcend to the ſummit; 
which is ſaid to be broad, and to have had on it a ſmall chapel, 
deſigned (as is frequent on the promontories of foreign ſhores) 
for the devout ſeaman to offer up his prayer, of ſupplication for 
a ſafe voyage, or, of gratitude for a ſafe return. 
In the evening return on board, and ſteer towards Campbelloton, 
but make very little way, by reaſon of the ſtillneſs of the night. 
In the morning find ourſelves within nine miles of the town, 
having to the South (near the end of Cantyre) Sanda, or Avoys, 


or iſland of harbours; ſo called from its being the ſtation of the 


Daniſh fleets, while, that nation poſſeſſed the Hebrides; a bigh 
ifland, about two miles long, inhabited by four families. In For- 
duns time here was the chapel of St. Annian, and a ſanctuary for 
the refuge of criminals}. Near it is Sheep-iſſand; and a mile 
to the Eaſt lies Peterſon's rock, dreaded by mariners. The Mal, 


® Spotifewoed's Hiſt. of Scot. p. 446. and 447. 
' + Buchenan, lib. I. 35. The Dean of the iſles calls it Auen, fra the armies of 
Denmark callit in their leid, Hawin, | 


1 Fordun, lib, ii. c. 10. 
or 
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or extremity of Cunhre, lies at a ſmall diſtance beyond this 


groupe. 


Direct Mr. Thompſon to carry the veſſel ns the Mull, and 
to wait under the iſle of Gigba. Take the boat, and make for 
Campbeltozon: after ſeven miles reach the mouth of the harbour, 
croſſed by a ſmall and high iſland, with a deep but narrow paſ- 


ſage on one ſide: on the other, connected to the land by a beach, 


dry at the ebb of the tides, and ſo low, that ftrange ſhips, miſ- 
taking the entrance, ſometimes run on ſhore. The harbour wi- 
dens to a very confiderable extent, 1s two miles in length, and of 
a conſiderable depth of __ even cloſe to the town, w which lies 
at the bottom. ; 

Campbeltewn is now a very conſiderable place, having riſen 


from a petty fiſhing town to its preſent flouriſhing ftate in leſs 
than thirty years. About the year 1744 it had only two or three 


ſmall veſſels belonging to the port: at preſent there are ſeventy- 


eight ſail, from twenty to eighty tuns burthen, all built for, and 


employed in, the herring-fiſhery; and about eight hundred ſai- 
lors are employed to man them. This town in fact was created 
by the filkery; for it was appointed the place of rendezvous for 
the buſſes; two hundred and fixty have been ſeen in the har- 
bour at once; but their number declines ſince the ill-payment 
of the bounty. I do not know the gradual increaſe of rhe in- 
habitants here; but it is computed that there are ſeven thouſand 


in the town and pariſh. Two miniſters officiate; befides ano- 


ther for the church of the ſeceders, called the Relief houſe, This 
is a remarkable neat building, and quite ſhames that of the eſta- 


bliſhed church: was raiſed by a voluntary n. of 2300 J. 
1 collected 
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collected chiefly among the poſterity of oppreſſed natives of the 
lowlands, encouraged to ſettle here (in times of perſecution) by 
the Argyle family. Theſe ſtill keep themſelves diſtin from the 
old inhabitants, retain the zeal of their anceſtors, are obſtinately 
averſe to patronage, but are eſteemed the _ induftrious peo- 
ple in the country. 

The antient name of this place was Cean- loch-chille-Ciarain, or 
the end of the loch of St. Kerran, a ſaint of the neighborhood. The 
country, of which it is the capital, 1s | 
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the moſt Southern part of Arg ylgſtire; derived from Ceann, a 
head and Tire of the land: was the country of the Epidii of the 
Romans; and the extremity, the Epidii promontorium, now the 
Mull of Cantyre, noted for the violence of the adverſe tides, com- 
pared to the force of a mill-race, from whence the modern name. 
Magnus the barefooted made a conqueſt of it, and added it to 
the Hebrides, making an ifland of it by the ratio ultima regum. 
Torfans ſays, that the antient name was Saltiria, or Satiria, perhaps | 
Norwegian®, 

This peninſula, from the Tarbat to the Mull, is above forty 

miles long, and from five to twelve miles broad: is hilly, but, 

_ comparative to other parts, cannot be called mountanous: is 
5 open, and in general naked: but near Campbeliown are ſome thriv- 

ing plantations. The country is at preſent a mixture of heath 
2 arable land: the land is good, capable of bearing wheat, but 


* Torfews, 73. | | 
p 5 | little 
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little is raiſed for want of mills to grind it: either the inhabitants 
buy their flower from England, or ſend the grain they have to be 


ground in the ſhire of Air. Much bear is ſown here, great quan- 
tities of potatoes raiſed, and near 8001. worth annually exported. 
Numbers of black cattle are reared, but chiefly killed at home, 
and ſalted for the uſe of the buſſes at Campbelrown. Much but- 


ter and cheeſe is made; the laſt large and bad. There are, be- 


fides, ſheep and goats; the laſt killed for Winter proviſion. 
Notwithſtanding the quantity of bear raiſed, there is often a 
ſort of dearth; the inhabitants being mad enough to convert their 
bread into poiſon, diſtilling annually fix thouſand bolls of grain 
into whiſky. This ſeems a modern liquor, for in old times the 
diſtillation was from thyme, mint, aniſe®, and other fragrant 


herbs; and ale was much in uſe with them. The former had the 


ſame name with the uſquebaugh, or water of life; but, by Boe- 
thius's account, it was taken with moderation. 
The Duke of Argyle, the principal proprietor of this country, 


takes great pains in diſcouraging the pernicious practice; and 


obliges all his tenants to enter into articles, to forfeit five pounds 
and the ſtill, in caſe they are detected in making this liqueur denſer; 
but the trade is fo profitable that many perſiſt in it, to the great 


neglect of manufactures. Before this huſineſs got ground, the 


women were accuſtomed to ſpin a great deal of yarn (for much 


flax is raiſed in theſe parts) but at preſent they employ themſelves 


in diſtilling, while their huſbands are in the field. 
Rural ceconomy is but at a low ebb here: his grace does all in 


® Baethius de moribus $cor. 11. 
| his 
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his power to promote that moſt uſeful of arts, by giving a certain 
number of bolls of burnt lime to thoſe who can ſhew the largeſt 
and beſt fallow; and allowing ten per cent. out of the rents to 
ſach farmers who lay out any money in folid improvements; for 
example, in inclofing, and the like. The duke alſo ſhews much 
humanity in another inſtance, by permitting his tenants, in the 


places of his eſtates where ſtags inhabit, to deſtroy them with im- 


punity ; reſigning that part of the antient chieftains magnificence, 
rather than beaſts of chace ſhould waſte the bread of the poor. 
Cantyre was granted to the houſe of Argyle after a ſuppreſſion of 
a rebellion of the Mac- donalds of the iſles (and I ſuppoſe of this 
peninſula) in the beginning of the laſt century *, and the grant 
was afterwards ratified by parlement+. The antient inhabitants 
were the Mac- donalds, Mac-eachrans, Mac-kays, and Mac-maths. 
Take a ride along the Weſt fide of the bay. See, in Kilkerran 
church-yard, ſeveral tombs of artificers, with the inſtruments of 
their trades engraven: amongſt others appear a gooſe, and ſhears, 
to denote that a taylor lay beneath. A little further, on the ſhore, 
are the ruins of Ki/kerran caſtle, built by James V. when he vi- 
ſited this place in order to quell a rebellion: he was obliged to 
fly to it for protection, and, as is ſaid, to abandon it to the 
fury of the inſurgents, who took the fortreſs, and hung his ga- 
vernor. ; y 
Turn to the South, and viſit ſome caves in the rocks that face 
the Firth: theſe are very magnificent, and very various; the tops 
are lofty, and reſemble gothic arches; one has on all ſides a range 


® Br. Biography, II. 1141. + Crawford's Peerage, 19. 
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of natural ſeats; another is in form of a croſs, with three fine gothic 
porticos, for entrances; this had been the reſidence of St. Kerran; 
had formerly a wall at the entrance, a ſecond about the middle, and 
a third far up, forming different apartments. On the floor is the 
capital of a croſs, and a round baſon, cut out of the rock, full of 
fine water, the beverage of the ſaint in old times, and of ſailors in 
le preſent, who often land to dreſs their victuals beneath this ſhel- 
ter. An antient pair, upwards of ſeventy years of age, once made 
this their habitation for a conſiderable time. 

Return, view the croſs, in the middle of the town: a moſt Sang 


tiful pillar, richly ornamented with foliage, and with this inſcription . 


on one fide: Hee: ft: cru: Domini: Yvart: M: H: EACHYR- 
WA: : quondam : ' Refloris: de KYRECAN: " et: Domini: AwuDRe: nati: 
en: - Refloris de KIL: coman: qui hanc crucem fieri faciebat. Mr. Gor- 
don (by report only) mentions this as a Dany obeliſk, but does not 
venture the deſcription as he had not opportunity of ſeeing it: his 
informant ſaid, that it was brought from Jona, which concurs with 
the tradition of this place. 

At night am admitted freeman of Campbeltoryn, and, according 
to the cuſtom: of the place, conſult the ox ACL E of the BoTT1 # about 
my future voyage, aſſiſted by a numerous ee, of brother 
burgeſſes. 

Leave Campbeltown with a full ſenſe of all the civilities received 
there, Ride over a plain about five miles wide. See on the road 
fide a great wheel, deſigned for the raifing water from the neigh- 
boring collieries, The coal is eight feet thick, dips one yard in 
five, and points N. E. by N. W.; is fold on the bank for four ſhil- 
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lings per tun; but ſufficient is not yet raiſed for the uſe of the 


country. 
This plain is fruitful, pretty much incloſed, and the hedges 
grow well; a great encouragement to further experiments; the 
improved land is rented here from Ty to twenty ſhillings an 
acre. 

Obſerve on the road fide the ruins of the chapel of Cill-chaovain, 


or or Kil-chyvain: within are ſome old grave-ſtones, engraven with 


figures of a two-handed ſword, and of dogs chafing deer. 

Ride three miles along the ſands of Machrai-Shanais bay, noted 
for the tremendous ſize and roaring of its waves in ſtormy ſeaſons; 
and for the loſs of many ſhips, which by reaſon of the lowneſs of the 
land are received into deſtruction. 

Dine at a tolerable houſe at Bar: viſit the great cave of Bealach. 

a chaochain, near the ſhore. Embark in a rotten, leaky boat, and 
paſſing through ſix miles of rippling ſea, find late at night our veſſel 
ſafe at anchor, under the Eaſt ſide of the iſle of Gigha, in the little 
harbour of Caolas-gioglam, protected by Gigha, and the little iſle of 
Cura 9n the Weſt und South; and by a chain of vaſt rocks to the 
Eaſt: numbers appear juſt peeping above water in ſeveral parts; 
and others that run out far from the Cantyre ſhore correſpond with 
theſe ſo exactly, as to make i it probable that ths once formed the 
ſame bed. 

Land on 


7545 4 un is 


Ati ifland about fix tniles long, and one broad; the moſt eaſtern 
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of the HE ARAI DES: this, with Cara, forms a pariſh in the county of 
But, in the preſbytery of Cantyre, Has in it no high hills, and is a 
mixture of rock, paſture, and arable land, Produces barley, bear, 
oats, flax, and potatoes. Malt is made here and exported; and 
about a hundred and fifty bolls of bear; inſomuch that ſometimes 
the natives themſelves feel the want of it, and ſuffer-by a - ſcarcity 
arifing from their own avarice. They alſo rear more cattle than they 
can maintain, and annually loſe numbers for want of fodder. 

The iſland is divided into thirty marklands, each of which ought 
to maintain fourteen cows and four horſes; beſides producing a 
certain quantity of corn. The bear yields five, the oats three fold. 
Each markland is commonly occupied by one farmer, who has 
ſeveral married ſervants under him, who live in ſeparate cottages, 
and are allowed to keep a few cattle and ſheep. The wages are from 
three to four pounds a year to the men ſervants; from twenty to 
thirty ſhillings to the women. The young men employ themſelves 
in the ſummer in the herring fiſhery; but during winter give them- 
ſelves up entirely to an inactive life. 

This iſland contains about five hundred inhabitants: and * 
revenue is about fix hundred a year; moſt of it belonging to Mr. 
Macneile of Tayniſh. In old times the laird was ſtyled Thane of 
Gigha: his family has been long owner of theſe little territories, this 
ſea-girt reign ; but was diſpoſſeſſed of it in 1549, by the“ Clan Don 
ald; and recovered it again; but hiſtory omits the time of re- 
ſtoration, Diſcontent has even reached this ſmall iſland ; and two 
families have ge to a. | 
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Breakfaſt with the miniſter, who may truly be faid to be wedded 
to his flock. The ocean here forbids all wandering, even if inclina- 
tion excited: and the equal lot of the Scotch clergy is a ſtill ſtronger 
check to every aſpiring thought: this binds them to their people, 
and invigorates every duty towards thoſe to whom they conſider 
themſelves connected for life; this equal lot may perhaps blunt che 
ambition after ſome of the more ſpecious accompliſhments; but 
makes more than amends by ſharpening the attention to thoſe con- 
cerns which end not with this Being, 

Viſit the few wonders of the iſle: the firſt is a little well of a moſt 
miraculous quality, for in old times, if ever the chieftain lay here 
wind-bound, he had nothing more to do than cauſe the well to be 
cleared, and inſtantly a favorable gale aroſe. But miracles are now 
ceaſed, 

Examine the ruins of a church, and find * tombs with 
two-handed ſwords, the Claidb- da- laimb of the hero depofited 
beneath. 

A little farther, at Kil-chattan, is a great rude 1 ſixteen feet 


bigh, four broad, and eight inches thick, and near it, a cairn. On a 


line with this, at Cyoc-z-chara, is another, and ftill higher in the 


ame direction, at Cnuc-*-crois, is a croſs and three cairns; probably 


the croſs, after the introduction of chriſtianity, was formed out of a 
pagan monument fimilar to the two former. 

In a bottom a little eaſt from theſe, is a large artificial mount of a 
ſquare form, growing leſs and leſs towards the top, which is flat, and 
has the veſtige of a breaſt wall around. The mount Romelborg in 


this 
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this probably was the work of the Danes, the 
nation. | 

Return to the ſhore: obſerve a vaſt bed of moſt pure and fine 
ſand, uſeful in the glaſs manufacture: the ſame ſpecies, but defiled 
with a mixture of ſea ſand, appears again on the oppoſite coaſt of 
Cantyre. 

The birds that appear here at preſent are the common gull, com- 
mon ſandpiper, and ſea pie. The great arctic diver, of the Britiſb 
Zoology, ſometimes viſits theſe ſeas : and is ſtyled in the Erſe, Far- 
bhuachaille, or the herdſman of the ocean; becauſe, as is pretended, it 
never leaves that element, never flies, and hatches the young beneath 
its wing. 

The weather extremely ſine; but ſo calm that Mr. Thompſon i is 
obliged to tow the veſſel out of this little harbour, which is of un- 
equal depths, but unfit for veſſels that draw more than fourteen feet 
water, | Paſs under Cara, an iſle one mile long, divided by a narrow 


channel, S. of Gigha, is inhabited by one family, and had once a 


chapel. At the South end it riſes into a hill exactly formed like a 
loaf of bread. The property of this little place is in Mr, Macdonald 
of Largis. 

Attempt to ſteer for the iſland of I, but in vain, Am enter- 


tained with the variety and greatneſs of the views that bound the 


channel, the great ſound of Jura; to the Eaft the mountains of 
Arran over-top the far-extending ſhores of Cantyre; to the Welt lies 
Jura, mountanous and rugged; four hills, naked and diſtin, aſpire 
above the reft, two of them known to the ſeamen by the name of the 
Paps, uſeful in navigation : far to the North, juſt appears a chain of 


ſmall iſles; and to the South, the ifland of _ the ſuppoſed 
G g 2 Ricnea, 
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Rica, or Ricina of Pliny o, on the coaſt of Ireland, which tretche 
beyond far to the Weſt. | | 
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The leiſure of a calm gave ample time for reflection on the hiſtory 
and greater events of the iſlands now in view, and of the others, the 


objects of the voyage. In juſtice to that able and learned writer the 
Rev. Dr. Jobn Macpherſon, late miniſter of Slate in Skie, let me ac- 


knowlege the aſſiſtance I receive from his ingenious eſſay on this 
very ſubje&: for his labors greatly facilitate my attempt; not un- 
dertaken without conſulting the authors he refers to: and adding 


numbers of remarks overſeen by him, and giving a conſiderable 
_ continuation of the hiſtory, It would be an oſtentatious taſk to 


open a new quarry, when ſuch 22820 of fine materials lie ready to my 


hand. 

All the accounts left us by the Greek and i" writers are en- 
yeloped with obſcurity; at all times brief, even in their deſcrip- 
tions of places they had eaſieſt acceſs to, and might have deſcribed 
with the moſt ſatisfactory precifion; but in remote places their re- 
lations furniſh little more than hints, the food for conjecture to the 
viſionary antiquary. 

That Pytheas, a traveller mentioned by Sirabo, had viſited Great- 
Britain, 1 would wiſh to make only apocryphal : he afferts, that he 


_ viſited the remoter parts; and that he had alfo ſeen Thule, the land 


lib. iv. c. 16. 


of 
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of romanee among the antients; which all might pretend to have 
ſeen; but every voyager, to ſwell his fame, made the iſland he ſaw 
laft, the Ultima Thule of his travels. If Pytheas had reached theſe 
parts he might have obſerved, floating in the ſeas, multitudesof gelati- 
nous animals, the neduſæ of Linnens, and out of theſe have formed his 
fable: he made his TywLitz a compoſition of neither earth, ſea, nor air; 
but like a compoſition of them all; then, catching his fimile from what 
floated before him, compares it to the lungs * of the ſea, the Ariftotelian 
idea of theſe bodies; and from him adopted by naturaliſts, ſueceſſors 
to that great philoſopher. Strabo very juſtly explodes theſe abſurd. 
tales, yet allows him merit in deſcribing the climate of the places he 
had ſeen. As a farther proof of his having viſited the Hebrides, he 
mentions their unfriendly ſky, that prohibits the growth of the 
iner fruits; and that the natives are obliged to carry their corn 

under ſhelter, to beat the grain out, leaft it ſhould be ſpoiled 
by the defect of the ſun, and violence of the rains +. This 
- is the probable part of his narrative: but when the time that the 
great geographer wrote is conſidered ; at a period that theſe iflands 
had been neglected for a very long ſpace by the Romans; and when 
the difficulties of getting among a fierce and unfriendly nation muſt 
be almoſt inſuperable, doubts innumerable, reſpecting the veracity 
of this relater, muſt ariſe: all that can be admitted in favor of him 
is, that he was a great traveller, that he might have either viſited 
Britain, with ſome of the nations commercing with our iſle, or have 


received from them accounts, which he afterwards dreſſed out mixed 


* Hift. Ang. lib. xv. Strabo, lib. ii. p. 71. 
+ Strabo, lb. iv. 139. This is alſo mentioned by Diodurur Siculus. ; 
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with the ornaments of fable. A traffic muſt have been carried on 
with the very Northern inhabitants. of our iſlands in the time of Py. 
theas, for one of the articles of commerce, mentioned by Strabo, the 
ivory bits, were made either of the teeth of the Walrus, or of a ſpecies 
of whale native of the Northern ſeas. 

The geographer Mela, who flouriſhed in the reign of Claudius, i is 
the next who takes notice of our leſſer iſlands, He mentions the 
Orcades as conſiſting of thirty; the Amode of ſeven. The Romans 
had then made a conqueſt of the former, and might have ſeen the 
latter; but from the words of the hiſtorian, it is probable that the 


' Shetland iſlands were thoſe intended; for he informs us, that the 


HEmode were carried out over again} GERMANY: the ſite of the He- 
brides will not admit of this deſcription, which agrees very well with 
theothers; for the antients extended their Germany, and its imaginary 
lands, to the extreme North. 

Plixv the elder is the next that mentions theſe remote places. 


He lived later than the preceding writers, and of courſe his in- 


formation 1s fuller: by means of intervening diſcoveries, he has 
added ten more to the number of the Orcades: is the firſt writer 


that mentions the Hæbudes, the iſlands in queſtion ; and joins in the 


ſame line the /Emode, or, as it is in the beſt editions more properly 
written, the Acmode *, or extreme point of the Roman expeditions 
to the North; as the Sherland ifles in the higheſt probability 
were. Pliny and Mela agree in the number of the Anode, or 
Acmode; the former makes that of the Hæbudes thirty; an ac- 
count extremely near the truth, deducting the little iſles, or rather 


Lib. iv. c. 16. . 
rocks, 
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rocks, that ſurrounded moſt of the greater, and many of them ·ſo in- 
diſtinct as ſcarcely to be remarked, except on an actual ſurvey. 

Solinus ſucceeds Pliny: if he, as is ſuppoſed, was cotemporary 
with Apricola, he has made very ill uſe of the light he might 
have received from the expeditions of that great general, whoſe 
officers might have furniſhed the hiftorian with better materials 
than thoſe he has communicated. He has reduced the number 
of the Hebudes, to five: he tells us, that the inhabitants were 
© unacquainted with corn; that they lived only on fiſh and milk; 
© that they had one king, as the iſlands were only ſeparated from 
* each other by narrow ſtraits; that their prince was bound by 
certain rules of government, to do juſtice : and was prevented 
by poverty from deviating from the true courſe; being ſup- 
ported by the public, and allowed nothing that he could call 
© his own : not even a wife; but then he was allowed free choice, 
© by turns one out of every diſtrict of any female that caught 
© his affection; which deprived him of all ambition about a ſuc- 
* ceſſor . h 

By the number of theſe iſlands, and by the minute attention 
given by the hiſtorian to the circumſtance of their being ſepa- 
rated from each other by very narrow ftraits,. I ſhould imagine, 
_ that which is now called the Long iſſund and includes Lewis, 
North Uift, Benbecula, South Uift, and Barra, to have been the 
five Hebudes of Solinus, for the other great iſlands, ſuch as Skie,. 
&c. are too remote from each other to form the preceding very 
characteriſtic deſcription. of that chain of iſlands, Theſe might. 


* Polyhifter, c. 35. DER 
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naturally fall under the rule of our petty prince; almoſt the only 
probable part of Solinuss narrative. 

After a long interval appears Ptolemy, the Egyptian geographer : 
he alſo enumerates five Ebhudæa; and has given each a name: the 
weſtern Ebuda, the eaſtern, Ricina, Maleos, Epidium. Camden 
eonjectures them to be the modern Sie, Lewis, Rathry, or Racline, 
Mull, and Thy: and I will not controvert his opinion. 

The Roman hiſtorians give very little light into the geography 
of theſe parts. Tacitus, from whom moſt might have been ex- 
pected, is quite ſilent about the names of places; notwithſtand- 
ing he informs us, that a fleet by command of Agricola perform- 
ed the circumnavigation of Britain. All that he takes notice of 
is the diſcovery and the conqueſt of the Orknies: it ſhould ſeem 


that with the biographers of an ambitious nation, nothing ſeemed 


worthy of notice, but what they could dignify with the glory of 
victory. N 

It is very difficult to aſſign a reaſon for the change of name 
from Ebudæ to Hebrides; the laſt is modern: and ſeems, as the 
annotator on Doctor Mac- pberſon ſuppoſes, to have ariſen from the 


error of a tranſcriber, who changed the into ri. 


From all that has been collected from the antients, it appears, 
that they were acquainted. with little more of the Hebrides than 


the bare names: it is probable that the Romans, either from con- 


tempt of ſuch barren ſpots, from the dangers of ſeas, the violence 
of the tides, and horrors of the narrow ſounds in the inexperi- 
enced ages of navigation, never attempted their conqueſt, or ſaw 


more of them than what oy had in aght, during the few cir- 
8 cumnavigations 


HE BRI DES. 

eunngsvi gutes of Grid? Britin, which were Expbitidhts,” more 
of oſtentation chan of utility. 

The inibabicants had probably for ſome ages their own gover- 
nors : one lictle king to each ifland, or to each groupe, as neceſ- 
fity required. It is reafonable to ſappoſe, that their government 
was as much divided as that of Gre Britin, which it is well 
known was under the direction of numbers of perty princes be- 
fore it was reduced under the power of the Romans. 

No account is given in hiſtory of the time theſe iſlands were 
annexed to the government of Scotland. If we may credit our 
Sauon hiftorians, they appear to have been early under the domi- 
nion of the Pifls; for Bede and Adamnanus inform us, that ſoon 
after the arrival of St. Colambs in their country, Brudens, a pins 
monarch, A the n WONG" a 


But neither the holy men of this iſland, nor the natives of the 
reſt of the Hebrides, enjoyed a permanent repoſe after this event. 

The firſt invaſion of the Danes does not ſeem to be eaſily aſeer- 
tained: it appears that they ravaged Treland, and the iſle of Rath- 


ry, as early as the year 735. In the following century their e c- 


peditions became more frequent: Harold Harfager, or the light- 
haired, purſued in $75, ſeveral petty princes whom he had ex- 


pelled out of Norway; who had taken refuge in the Hebrides,” 


and moleſted his dominions by perpetual deſcents from thoſe 
iflands. He ſeems to have made a rapid conqueſt: he gained as 
many victories as he fought battles; he put to death the chief 


* * . K. e 4. Hdamnanus vit. Columbe, lib, ü. c. 10, &. 28, 
Vol. II. Hh of 
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of the pyrates, and made an indiſcriminate ſlaughter of their 
followers. Soon after his return, the iſlanders repoſſeſſed their 


antient ſeats: and in order to repreſs. their inſults, he ſent K2zil 


che flat. ana, with a fleet and ſome forces for that purpoſe. He 


ſoon reduced them to terms; but made his victories ſubſeryi- 


- ent to his own ambition; he made alliances with the Reguli he had 
' ſubdued; he formed intermarriages, and confirmed to them their 


old dominions. This effected, he ſent back the fleet to Harold; 


openly declared himſelf independent, made himſelf prince of the 


Hebrides; and cauſed them to acknowledge him as ſuch by the 


payment of tribute, and the badges of vaſſalage T. Keri! re- 
mained during life, maſter of the iſlands, and his ſubjects appear 


to have been a warlike ſet, of freebooters, ready to join with any 
adventurers. Thus when Eric, ſon of Harold Harfager, after be- 
ing driven out of his own country, made an invaſion of England, 
he put with his fleet into the Hebrides, received a large reinforce- 
ment of people, fired with the hopes of prey, and then pro- 
ceeded on his plan of rapine f. Aſter the death of Ketil, a king- 


dom was in aſter- times compoſed out of them, which from the 


reſidence of the little monarch in the iſle of Man was ſtyled that 


of Man J. The iſlands became tributary to that of Norway 9 
for a conſiderable time, and princes were ſent from thence *® to 


govern : but at. length they again ſhook off the yoke. Whether 


the little potentates ruled independent, or whether they put them- 


ſelves under the protection of the Scozti/h monarchs, does not clear- 


* Torfeus, 10. | 7 —— 14. t Terſæus, 23. 
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ly appear: but it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe the laſt, as Donald-bane 
is accuſed of making the Hebrides the price of the affiſtance given 
him by the Norzegrans againſt his own ſubjects. Notwithſtanding 
they might occaſionally ſeek the protection of Scotland, yet they 
never were without princes of their own. From the chronicles of 
the kings of Man we learn, that they had a ſucceſſion. 

In 1089 is an evident proof of the in dependency of the iſland- 
ers on Norway; for, on the death of Lagman, one of their mo- 
narchs, they ſent a deputation to O'Brian, King of Ireland, to 
requeſt a regent of royal blood to govern them during the mino- 
rity of their young prince. They probably might in turn com- 
pliment in ſome other reſpects their Sco775/h neighbors : the iſland- 
ers muſt have given them ſome pretence to ſovereignty, for, 

In 1093, Donald-bane, King of Scotland, calls in the affiſtance 
of Magnus the barefooted, King of Norway, and bribes him with 
a promiſe of all the iſlands + : Magnus accepts the terms, but at 
the ſame time boaſts, that he does not come to invade the territo- 
ries of others, but only to reſume the antient rights of Norepay. 
His conqueſts are rapid and complete, for, beſides the iſlands, by 
an ingenious fraud F he adds Cantyre to his dominions. 

The Hebrides continued governed by a prince dependent on 
Norway, a ſpecies of yice-roy appointed by that court; and who 
paid, on aſſuming the dignity, ten marks of gold, and never 


made any other pecuniary acknowlegement during life: but if 


another vice-roy was appointed, the ſame ſum was exacted from 


In Camden, + Buchanan, lib. vii. c. 23. I Tru, 73. 
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him v. Theſe vice-roys were ſometimes Norwegiazs, ſometimes 
natives of the iſles. In 1097 we find, that Magnus + deputes a 
nobleman, of the name of Ingemund: in after times we learn, that 
natiyes were appointed to that high offce. Yet they ſeem at times 
to have ſhaken off their independency, and to have aſſumed the 
title of King, Thus in 1206 we find , King Jobs gives to his 
brother monarch Reginald king of the iſles, a fate conduct: and in 
ſix years after, that Reginald {wears fidelity to our monareh, and 
becomes his liege-man, It is probable they ſuited their allegiance 
to their conyeniency; acknowleging the ſuperiority of England, 
Scotland, or Norway according to the neceſſity of the times. Thus 
were the Hebrides governed, from the conqueſt, by Magnus, till the 
year 1263, when Acho, or Haguin, King of Norway, by an unfortu- 
nate inyaſion of Scotland, terminating in his defeat at Largs, ſo weak- 
ened the powers of his kingdom, that his ſucceſſor, Magnus IV. 

was content in 1266 to make a ceſſion of the iſlands to Alexander 
the IIld; but not without ſtipulating for the payment of a large 
ſum, and of a tribute of a hundred marks for ever, which bore 
the name of the annual of Normay. Ample proviſion was alſo made 
by Magnus in the ſame treaty, for the ſecurity of che rights and pro- 
perties of his Norwegian ſubjects, who choſe to continue in the ines; 

where many of their poſterity remain to this day. 
* | Notwithſtanding this revolution, Scotland ſeems to have received 
| no real acquiſition of ſtrength: the iſlands ſtill remained governed 
by powerful chiefrains, the deſcendents of Somerled, Thane of 
Heregaidel, or Argyle, who, marrying the daughter of Olave, 
* Hift. Normannorum, p. 1000, © + Chron. man. | 
1 * fadrra I. 140, 159. 


King 
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King of Man, left a divided dominion to his ſons Drpa and Re- 


giuald: from the firft were deſcended the Mac-dowgals of Lorn: 


from the laſt the powerful clan of the Mac-donalds. The lord- 
ſhip of Argyle with Mull, and. the iſlands north of it fell to the 
ſhare of the firft : lay, Cantyre; and the: ſouthern iſles were the 

of the laſt: a diviſion that formed the diſtinction of the 
Sudereys and Nordereys, which will be farther noticed in the ac- 


count of Jona. 


Theſe chieftains were the ſcourges of the kingdom; 9 
known in hiſtory but as the devaſtations of a tempeſt : for their 
paths were marked with the moſt barbarous deſolation. Encou- 
raged by their diſtance from the ſeat of royalty; and the turbu- 
tence of the times, which gave their monarchs full employ, they 


exerciſed a regal power, and often aſſumed the title; but are more 


generally known in hiftory by the ſtyle of the Lords of tbe iſles, or 
the Earls of Ro; and ſometimes by that of the great Mac-donald. 
 Hiftorians are filent about their proceedings, from the retreat 


of the Dunes, in 1263, till that of 1335, when Jobn, lord of the 
ifles, withdrew his allegiance “. In the beginning of the next 


century his ſucceſſors were fo independent, that Henry IV. F fent 
two embaſſadors in the years 1405, and 1408, to form an alliance 
with the brothers, Donald and Fohn: this encouraged them to 
commit freſh: hoſtilicies againſt their natural prince. Donald, under 
pretence of a clame to the earldom of Roß, invaded and made a 
conqueſt of that county; but penetrating as far as the ſhire of 
Aberdeen, after a fierce but undecifive battle with the * Party, 
of > lib, ix. c. 22. + an fade v4 527. 
| £ thought 
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1 and in a little time to ſuear allegiance to 
his monarch ®, James I. But he was permitted to retain the county 
of Roſs, and aſſume the title of earl. His ſucceſſor, Alexander, 
at the head of ten thouſand men, attacked and burnt” Inverneſs: 
at length terrified with the preparations made againſt him, fell 

at the royal feet, and obtained pardon as to life, but was com- 
ul to ſtrict confinement, | 

His kinſman and deputy, Donald Balloch, reſenting the im- 
priſonment of his chieftain, excited another rebellion, and de- 


ſtroyed the country with fire and ſword : but on his flight was 


taken and put to death by an 1 chieftain, with whom he ſought 
protection. 

Theſe barbarous 3 were very 8 with a ſet of ban- 
diiti, who had no other motive in war but the infamous induce- 
ment of plunder. In p. 175 we ſee their cruel invaſion of the 

ſhire of Lenox, and the horrible maſſacre in conſequence, 
In the reign. of James II. in the year 1461, Donald, another 
petty tyrant, and Earl of Roß, and lord of the iſles, rene wed the 
pretence of independeney; ſurprized the caſtle of Inverneſs, 


forced his way as far as Athol, obliged che earl and counteſs, with 


the- principal inhabitants, to ſeek refuge in the church of St. 
Bridget, in hopes of finding ſecurity from his cruelty by the fanc- 
tity of the place; but the barbarian and his followers ſet fire to 
the church, put the ecclefiaſtics to the ſword, and, with a great 


booty, carried the earl and counteſs priſoners to his caltle of Claig, 


'® Boeth, lib. xvi. 342. 
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in the iſland of D. In a ſecond expedition, immediately fol- 
lowing the firſt, he ſuffered the penalty of his impiety: a tempeſt 
overtook him, and overwhelmed moſt of his aſſociates; and he 
eſcaping to Imverneſs, periſhed by the hands of an Triſh harper+: 
his ſurviving followers returned to Nay, conveyed the Earl and 
Counteſs of Aubol to the ſanctuary they had violated, and expiated 
their crime by reſtoring the plunder, and making large donations 
to the ſhrine of the offended faint. 

John, ſucceſſor to the laſt Earl of Roſs, entered into alliance 
with Edward IV, ſent ambaſſadors to the court of England, where 
Etwvard empowered the Biſhop of Durham, and earl of Morceſter, 
the Prior of St. Johns of Feruſalem, and John lord Wenlock to 
conclude a treaty with him, another Donald Balloch, and his ſon 
and heir, John. They agreed to ſerve the king with all their 
power, and to become his fubjects: the earl was to have a hun- 
dred marks ſterling for life in time of peace, and two hundred 
pounds in time of war; and theſe iſland allies, in caſe of the con- 


queſt of Scotland, were to have confirmed to them all the poſſeſ- 
ſions to the north of the Scottiſb ſea; and in caſe of a truce with 
the Scott5ſh monarch, they were to be included in it d. But about 
the year 1476, Edward, from a change of politics, courted che 
alliance of James III. and dropt his new allies. * James determined 


* Buchanan, lib. xii. c. 19. 5 


+ Halinſhed Hiſt. Scot. 279. 
For the ſake of making adiyerſion in their favor, both Edward III. and Henry, 


IV. condeſcended to enter into alliance with theſe Neguli. 
$ Rymer's feed. xi. 483. 484. 
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to fubdue this rebelliqus race, ſent againſt them 2 powerful army, 


under the Earl of Athol, and took leave of him with this good 
with, Furth, Fortunt, and fil the fetters; as much as to ſay, G0 
forth, be fortunate, and bring. home' many captives: which the fa- 
mily of 4/40} have uſed ever fince for its motto. Roſs was terri. 


fied. into ſubmiſſion, obtained his pardon, but was deprived of his 


earldom, which by act of parlement was then declared unaliena- 
wy annexed to the crown; at the ſame time the king reſtored to 

him Kngpdale and Cartyre®, which the earl had reſigned, and 
| inveſted him anew with the lordſhip of the iſles, to hold them of 
the king by ſervice and relief fg. 

Thus the great power of the iſles 1 was broken; yet for a cook. 
derable time after, the petty chieftains were continually breaking 
out into ſmall rebellions, or haraſſed each other in, private wars; 
and tyranny ſeems but to have been multiplied. James V. found it 
neceſſary to make the voyage of the ifles in perſon, in 1536; 
ſeized and brought away with him ſeveral of the moſt confidera- 
ble leaders, and obliged them to find ſecurity. for their own good 
behaviour, and that of their vaſſals- The names of theſe chief. 
teins were (according to Liadeſay t) Mydyart, Mac-connel, Mac- 
id of the Lewis, Mac- niel, Mac- lane, Mac-intoſh, John Mudyurt, 
Mac · kay, Mac · kenxie, and many others: but by the names of 
ſome of the above, there ſeem to have been continental as well as 
inſular malecontents. He examined the titles of their holdings, 


and finding ſeveral to mou been Wo, re-united their lands to 


® Beet. hiſt. Seve. app. 293. + Bll Che, tow 282. 
t p- 152. 
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the crown, In the ſame voyage he had the glory of caufing 


ſurveys to be taken of the coaſts of Scotland, and of the iſlands, 


by his. pilot, Alexander Lindeſay; which were publiſhed in 1583, 
at Paris, by Nicholas de Nicholay, geographer to the French mo- 
narch *. 

The troubles that ſucceeded the death of James accent] a 
neglect of theſe inſulated parts of the Scortih dominions, and left 
them in a ſtate of anarchy: in 1614, the Mac-donalds made a 
formidable inſurrection, oppugning the royal grant of Cantyre to 
the Earl of Argyle, and his relations T. The petty chieſtains 
continued in a fort of rebellion, and the ſword of the greater, as 
uſual in weak government, was employed againſt them: the en- 
couragement and protection given by them to pirates, employed 
the power of the Campbels during the reign of Fames VI. and the 
beginning of that of Charles I F. 

But the turbulent ſpirit of the old times continued even to the 
preſent age. The heads of clans were by the diviſions, and a falſe 
policy that predominated in Scotland during the reign of M illiam III. 
flattered with an unreal importance: inſtead of being treated as 
bad ſubjects, they were courted as deſirable allies; inftead of 


feeling the hand of power, money was allowed to bribe them 


into the loyalty of the times. They would have accepted the 


ſubſidies, notwithſtanding they deteſted the prince that offered 
taem. They were taught to believe themſelves of ſuch conſe- 


Hr. Tofograph. 627. + Feuds of the clans, 99. . Britan. II. 1141. 


t In the beginning of the laſt century the iſlanders were continually harraffing 
Ireland with their plundering invaſions ; or landing there to ſapport rebellions : 

at length it was OTIS ee g ee e as they were 
ſtyled. Camden II. 14). 
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| quence that in theſe days turned to their deſtruct ion. Two. re- 


cent rebellions gave legiſſature a late experience of the folly of 
permitting the feudal ſyſtem to exiſt in any part of its dominions. 
The act of 1748 at once deprived the chieftains of all power of 


injuring the public by their commotions “. Many of theſe Reguli 


ſecond this effort of legiſlature, and neglect no opportunity of 
rendering themſelves hateful to their unhappy vaſſals, the former 
inſtruments of ambition. The Halcyon. days are near at hand: 
oppreſſion will beget depopulation; and de population will give us 
a dear-bought tranquillity; 

The remainder of the day is paſt in the ſound of Jura: about 
twelve at noon a pleaſant but adverſe breeze aroſe, which obliged 


us to keep on towards the North, ſometimes racking towards the 


coaſt of lower Knapdale, black with heathy mountains, ver- 
dant near the ſhores with tracts of corn: advance towards upper 
Knapdale, rugged and alpine: am told of a dangerous rock 1 1n the 
middle of the channel. About one o'clock of 

receive notice of getting into the harbour of the ſirall iſles of Jura, 
by the veſſel's touching ground in the entrance. On the appear- 
ance of daylight find ourſelves at anchor in three fathom and a 
half water, in a moſt pictureſque bay, bounded on the Welt by 
the iſle of Jura, with the paps overſhadowing us; and to the Eaſt 
ſeveral little iſlands cloathed with heath, leaving narrow admiſ- 
ſions into the port at North and South: in the maps this is called 


the bay of Mil. 


Land on the greater iſle, which is high and rocky. A boat 
filled with women and children croſſes over from Jura, to 


® The at for aboliſhing heritable juriſdiQions, &c. 
| collect 
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collect their daily wretched fare, limpets and perriwink! Ob- 
ſerve the black guillemots in little flocks, very wild — 1 much 
in motion. 


Mr. Campbel, principal nn of the iſland, .und as to 
ſend horſes: land in 


F OG ey 


at a little village, and ſee to the right on the ſhore the church, 
and the miniſter's Manſe. Ride Weſtward about five miles to 
Ard. fin, the reſidence of Mr. Campbel, ſeated above the found of 
Thy. 
"Jura, the moſt rugged of the Hebrides, is reckoned to W 
thirty · four miles long, and in general ten broad, except along the 

ſound of lay: is compoſed chiefly of vaſt mountains, naked and 
vithout the poflibility of cultivation. Some of the South, and a 
little of the Weſtern ſides only are improveable: as is natural to be 
* ſuppoſed, this iſland is ill peopled, and does not contain above ſeven 
or eight hundred inhabitants; having been a little thinned by the 
epidemic migrations. 

The very old clans are the Mac · il. vs and the Mac- rdines: but it 
ſeems to have changed maſters more than once: in 1949, Donald 
of Cantyre, Mac-guillayne of Doward, Mac- gnillayne of Kinlock-buy, and 
Mac-duffie of Colonſay were the proprietors: Mac-lean of Mull had 
alſo a ſhare in 1586, At preſent Mr. Campbel by purchaſe from Mr. 
Campbel of Shawfield ; Mr. Mac-neile of Cotonſzy, Mr. Gampbel of Shaw- 


Feld; and the Duke of Ag pie divide this maſs of Wannen 


barrenneſs among them. 


Dean of the iſles. 
Ii2 In 
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ſold annually at 3 J. each, to graziers who come for them. About 


. a hundred horſes are alſo fold annually : here are a few ſheep | 
with fleeces of molt excellent fineneſs, and numbers of goats. In 


Favirs, 


Drs. 


* 


Quapruyrps 


AND BIRDS. 


In 1607 Jura was included in the lordſhip of Cantyre, by charter, 
dated the laſt of May, then granted to Archibald Earl of Argyle. 


A VOYAGE xo Tir 
The produce is about three or four hundred head of cattle, 


good ſeaſons ſufficient bear and oats are raiſed as will maintain the 
inhabitants: but they ſometimes want, I ſuppoſe from the conver- 
fion of their grain into whiſky. But the chief food of the common 


people is potatoes and fiſh and ſhell fiſh. It is to be feared that 


their competence of bread is very ſmall. Bear produces four or five 


fold: oats three fold. 
Fern aſhes bring in about a bundred woes a year : about two 


hundred tuns of kelp is burnt annually, and {old from three pounds 


ten to four pounds per tun. . 
Sloes are the only fruits of the iſland. An acid for punch is made 


ol the berries of the mountain alb; and a kind of ſpirit is alſo diſ- 
tilled from them. 


Neceſſity hath inſtructed the We ET in the ofe of native dyes. 


Thus the juice of the tops of heath boiled ſupplies them with a yel- 


low; the roots of the white water lily with a dark brown. Thoſe 


of the yellow water iris with a black: and the Galium verum, Ri 


of the iſlanders with a. yay fine red, not ä to that from 
Madder. 

The quadrupeds of Jura are about a 10 "RE Some wild 
cats, otters, ſtoats, rats and ſeals. The feathered game, black cocks, 
grous, ptarmigans, and ſnipes. The ſtags muſt here have been once 
more numerous, for the original name of the iſland was Deiry, or the 


H E BRI D E S. 
iſle of Deer, ſo called by the pe from the abundance of thoſe 


noble animals. 

The hard fare of theſe poor people ſeems to have been no im- 
pediment to the population of the iſland, nor yet to the longevity 
of the natives. The women are very prolific, and very often 
bear twins. The- inhabitants live to a great age, and are liable 
to very few diſtempers. Men of ninety work; and there is now 
kving a woman of eighty who can run down a ſheep. The ac- 
count given by Martin of Gillour Mac-crain, was confirmed to me. 
His age exceeded that of either Zenkins or Par: for he kept a 
hundred and eighty chriſtmaſſes in his own . houſe, and died in 

the reign of Charles I. Among the modern inſtances of longevity 
Il forgot to mention John Armour, of Campbeltorun, aged one hun- 
dred and four, who was a cockſwain in our navy at the time of 
the peace of Utrecht; and within theſe three years was ſtout 
enough to go out a ſhooting. 

l bis pariſh is ſuppoſed to be the largeſt in Great Britain, and the 
duty the moſt troubleſome and dangerous: it conſiſts of Jura, Co- 
lonſay, Oranſay, Skarba, and ſeveral little iſles divided by narrow and 
dangerous ſounds; forming a length of not leſs than ſixty miles; 
ſupplied by only one minifter and an aſſiſtant. 

Some ſuperſtitions are obſerved here to this time; The old wo- 
men, when they undertake any cure, mumble certain rhythmical 
incantations; and, like the antients, endeavour decantare dolorem. 
They preſerve a ſtick of the wicken tree, or mountain aſh, as a 
protection againſt elves. | 

I had fome obſcure account here of a worm, that in a leſs per- 
nicious degree, bears ſome reſemblance to the Furia inſernalis s of 


Fa. Sure, Nos 2070. rat 
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Linus, which in the vaſt bogs of Remi drops on the inhabitants, 
| eats into the fleſh and occaſions; a molt excruciating death. The 
Tas Fitiane Fillan, a little worm of Jura, ſmall as a thread and not an inch in 

length, like the Faria, inſinuates itſelf under the ſł in, cauſes a redne(; 

and great pain, flies ſwiftly from p part; but is curable by a 

| 3 of cheeſe and honey,” += » 27 

After dinner walk down to the found of Lay, 50 viſe hk 
Is: % "Up of Fruchlan, near to the ſhore, and a mile ort from the 
eee EFEaſtern entrance On the top is a ruined tower of a ſquare form, 

* with walls nine feet thick; on the Weſt ſide the ock on which it 
"ſtands is cut through to a vaſt depth, forming a fols over which bed 
dees the draw bridge. This fortreſs ſeemed as if intended to guard. 


„ be mouth of the ſound; and was alſo the iptiſon xhete bie Nie- 

Dvnulds kept their caprives, * ir ole imer vas ee of 
umn 6 228 725 7 * * 

3 ” Ride along the ſhore Ab boar at the ferry, and go 

JuLY. 1. "a "riſe more by water: ſee on the Jura ſide ſome ſheelins or ſummer 


huts for goatherds, who keep here a flock of eighty for the ſake of 
-the milk and cheeſes, The laſt are made without ſalt, hich they 
recelve afterwards from the aſhes of ſea-tang, and the tang itſelf 
which the natives lap it in. 
© "Landon a bank covered with ſheelins, the habitations of ſome 
„ Sursklixs. Peaſants who attend the [herds of milch cows. Theſe formed a 
groteſque groupe; ſome were oblong, many canic, and fo low that 
eptranee is forbidden, without creeping through the little opening, 
which bas no other door than a faggot of birch twigs, placed 
there occaſionally: they are conſtructed of branches of trees, 
ewe with ſods 3 the furniture a bed of heath, placed on a bank 
of how two blankets and aug; ſome 7 veſſels, and above, 
5 | certain 
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certain pendent ſhelves made of baſket work, to hold the cheeſe, 
the produce of the Summer. In one of the liitle conic huts, I 
ſpied a little infant afleep, under the protection of a faithful 
dog. | | 

8 on foot, a large plain of ground, ſeemingly improveable, 
but covered with a deep heath, and perfectly in a ſtate of na- 
ture. See the arclic-gull, a bird unknown in South Britain, which 
breeds here on the ground: it was very tame, but, if diſturbed, 
flew about like the lapwing, but with a more flagging wing. After 
a walk of four miles, reach the Paps: left the leſſer to the South 


Eaſt, preferring the aſcent of the greateſt, for there are three; 


Beinn-a-chaolois, or, the mountain of the found; Beinu-ſbeunta, or 
the hallowed mountain; and Beinn-an- dir, or, the mountain of 
gold. We began to ſcale the laſt; a taſk of much labor and 


difficulty; being compoſed of vaſt ſtones, ſlightly covered with 


moſſes near the baſe, but all above bare, and unconnected with 
each other. The whole ſeems a cairn, the work of the ſons of 


Saturn; and Ovid might have caught his idea from this hill, had 
he ſeen it. | 


Affectaſſe ferunt regnum celeſte Gigantes, 
Altaque congeſtos ſtruxiſſe ad ſidera montes. 


Gain the top, and find our fatigues fully recompenced by the gran- 
deur of the proſpect from this ſublime ſpot: Jura itſelf afforded a a 
{tupendous ſcene of rock, varied with little lakes innumerable. - 
From the Weſt ſide of the hill ran a narrow ſtripe of rock, termi- 
nating in the ſea, called, the //ide of the old hag. Such appearancss. 
are very common in this iſland and in Jura, and in ſeveral. 


5 panes 


* 


ARCTIC GULL. 


Pays or Jux. 
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parts of North. Britain, and the north of Ireland, and all ſup- 
poſed to be of vulcanic origin, being beds of lava of various 
breadths, from three feet to near ſeventy. Their depth is un- 
known; and as to length, they run for miles together, croſs 
the ſounds, and often appear on the oppoſite ſhores. - They 
frequently appear three or four feet above the ſurface of the 
ground, fo that they are called on that actount Yhin-dikes, form- 
ing natural dikes, or boundaries. The fiſſures were left empty 
from earlieſt times. It is impoſſible to fix a period when ſome 


' tremendous vulcanic eruption happened, like that which of late 


years infeſted Iceland, with ſuch fatal effects, and filled every 
chaſm and every channel with the liquid lava. Such a ſtream 
poured itſelf into theſe fiſſures, that cooled and conſolidated; 
and remains evident proofs of the ſhare which fire had in cauſ- 


ing the wondrous appearances we ſo frequently meet with, and 


ſo greatly admire. In a certain bay in the iſle of Mull, there 


remains a fiffure which eſcaped receiving the fiery ſtream. 


The ſides are of granite: the width only nine or ten feet; the 
depth not leſs than a hundred and twenty. It ranges N. by 
W. and S. by E. to a vaſt extent: and appears againſt a cor- 
reſpondent fiſſure on the oppoſite ſhore. In the Ph. Tranſ. tab. 


iv. is a view of this tremendous gap: together with the two 


ſtones which have accidently fell, and remained hitched near. 
the top of the northern extremity. Theſe and numbers of 
of other vulcanic curioſities in the Hebrides, are well deſcribed by 
Abrabam Mills, Eſq. of Macclegfield, who in 1788 viſited ſeveral 


of the iſlands, and in the Ixxxth. vol. of the P;. Franf. has fa- 


vored the public with his ingenious remarks. To the South ap- 
peared: Ii, extended like a map beneath us; and beyond that, 
pt ©: the. 
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the North of Ireland; to the Weſt, Gigha and Cara, Cantyre and 
Arran, and the Firth of Clyde, bounded by Airſhirez an amazing 
tract of mountains to the N. E. as far as Ben-lomond; Sharba 
finiſhed the Northern view; and over the Weſtern ocean were 
ſcattered Colonſay and Oranſay, Mull, Jona, and its neighboring 
groupe of iſles; and till further the long extents of Tirey and Col 
juſt apparent. 

On the ſummit are ſeveral lofty cairns, not the work of devotion, 
but of idle herds, or curious travellers. Even this vaſt heap of 
ſtones was-not uninhabited : a hind paſſed along the fides full ſpeed, 
and a brace of Prarmigans often favored us with their appearance, 
even near the ſummit. 

The other paps are ſeen very diſtinctly: each inferior in height to 
this, but all of the ſame figure, perfectly macuillary. Mr. Banks and 
bis friends mounted that to the South, and found the height to be 
two thouſand three hundred and fifty-nine feet: but Beinn- au- qir far 
- over-topped it; ſeated on the pinnacle, the depth below was tre- 
mendous on every fide. 

The ſtones of this mountain are white > few red) quartzy and 
compoſed of ſmall grains; but ſome are brecciated, or filled with 
cryſtalline kernels, of an amethyſtine color. The other ſtones of the 
iſland that fell under my obſervation, were a cinereous ſlate, veined 
with red, and uſed here as a whet-ftone;- a micaceous fand-ſtone; 
and between the ſmall iſies and Ardefin, abundance of a guartzy mica- 


ceous rock · ſtone. 
Return by the ſame road, croſs the Sound, and not finding the 


veſſel arrived, am moſt hoſpitably received by Mr. Freebairn, f 


Freeport, near Port- aſtaig, his reſidence on the Southern fide of the 
water, in the iſland of 
Vo. II. : K k 111 
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Walk into the interior parts: on the way ſee abundance of rock and 
pit marle, convertible in the beſt of manures. Viſit the mines, 
carried on under the directions of Mr. Freebairn, ſince the year 1763; 
the ore is of lead, much mixed with copper, which occaſions ex- 
pence and trouble in the ſeparation: the veins riſe to the ſurface, 
have been worked at intervals for ages, and probably in the time of 
the Norturgians, a nation of miners. The old adventurers worked 
by trenching, which is apparent every where: the trenches are not 
above fix feet deep; and the veins which opened into them not 
above five or ſix inches thick; yet, by means of ſome inſtrument, 
unknown to us at preſent, they picked or ſcooped out the ore with 
good ſucceſs, bolloving ® it in that narrow ſpace to che length of four 
feet. 

The veins are of various thickneſs; the ſtrings numerous, con- 


_ ducting to large bodies, but quickly exhauſted. The lead-ore s 


good : the copper yields thirty-three pounds per hundred ; and forty 
ounces of ſilver from a tun of the metal. The lead ore is ſmelted in 
an air-farnace, near Freeport; and as much fold in the pig, as, fince 
the firſt undertaking by this gentleman, has brought i in ſix thouſand 
pounds. | 

Not far from theſe mines are vaſt ſtrata of that ſ pecies of iron called 
bog-ore, of the concreted kind: beneath that —_ quantities of vi- 
triolie mundic. 

On the top of a hill, at ſome little diſtance, are ſome rocks, with 
great veins of emery running in the midſt, in a horizontal direction, 
and from one to three feet thick, | 


A ſmall 
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A ſmall quantity of quickſilver has been found in the moors, 
which ought to encourage a farther ſearch. | 

Continue the walk to the neighboring hill of Dun- Bhorairaig: 
on the ſummit is a Daniſh fort, of a circular form, at preſent about 
fourteen feet high, formed of excellent maſonry, but without mor- 
tar: the walls are twelve feet thick; and within their very thick- 
neſs is a gallery, extending all around, the caſerne for the garriſon, or 
the place where the arms were lodged ſecure from wet. The en- 
trance is low, covered at top with great flat ſtone, and on each fide is 
a hollow, probably intended for guard-rooms; the infide of the fort 
is a circular area, of fifty-two feet diameter, with a ſtone ſeat 
running all round the bottom of the wall, about two feet high, 


where might have been a general reſting- place of chieftains and 
ſoldiers, 


| 
On the outſide of the fort, is another work, under which is the 


veſtige of a fubterraneous paſſage conducting into it, a ſort of 
ſally port. Round the whole of this antient fortreſs is a deep 
fols. Three of theſe forts are generally within fight, ſo that in 


caſe of any attempt made on any one, a ſpeedy alarm might be 
given to the others. Each was the centre of a. ſmall diſtrict ; 


and to them the inhabitants might repair for ſhelter in caſe of any 
attack by the enemy: the notice was given from the fort, at 
night by the light of a torch, in the day by the ſound of 
trumpet: an inſtrument celebrated among the Danes, ſometimes 
made of braſs, ſometimes of horn . The northern Bards ſpeak 
hyperbolically of the effect of the blaſt blown by the mouth of the 


Form muſeum, 378. Boats nat. Biß. Ireland, 197. Smith's hiſt. Cork, II. 404. 
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twenty n and by the ſound ſcattered . the very brains of 
one of his bearers. 

Return, and ſee on the road fide the ruins of a chapel dedicated to 
St. Columba; and near it an antient croſs. 

Several gentlemen of the iſland favor me with a viſit: and offer 
their ſervice to conduct me to whatever was worthy of attention, 
Set out, in their company, on horſeback, and ride South, croſſing 


the country; find the roads excellent, but the country quite open; 


and too much good land in a ſtate of nature, covered with heath, 
but mixed with plenty of natural herbage. See ſome ſtunted 
woods of birch and hazels, giving ſhelter to black game. On 
Imiriconart, or the plain ridge, are the veſtiges of ſome butts, where 


the.great Mac-donald exerciſed his men at archery. Reach and dine 


| Kilarow, a village ſeated on Loch- in- dual, a vaſt bay, that pene- 
trates very deeply into the iſland. . Oppoſite Bomore, ſhips. of three 
hundred tuns may ride with ſafety : which renders it a Fer conve- 
nient retreat, 
Near I|Glarmy is the ſeat of the proprietor of the iſland. In the 
church-yard, is now proſtrate a curious column, perhaps the ſhaft of 


a croſs, for the top is broken off; and near it is a flat ſtone, with a 


hole in the middle, the probable pedeſtal, The figures and inſcrip- 
tions are faithfully expreſſed in the plate. 

The two moſt remarkable grave-ſtones are, one of a Warrior, 
in a cloſe veſt and fleeves, with a fort of phillebeg reaching to his 


* Warmii Man. Dan, 381, 


. knees, 
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knees, and the covering of his head of a conic form, like the Bared 
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of the antient Lib: a ſword in his hand, and dirk by his fide. * 


The other has on it a great ſword; a beautiful running pattern of 
foliage round it; and a griffin, a lion, and another animal at one 
end: near to them is a plain tablet, whether intended tobe engraven, 
or whether, like Peter Papin, Lord of Utrique, he was a new knight, 
and wanted a device, muſt remain undetermined, 

On a little flat hill, near the village, are the remains of the gallows : 
this was the place of execution in the days of the lords of the iſles. 
From hence is a pretty view of the loch, and the church and village 
of Bomore. 

This part of the iſland is in many places bounded by a ſort of 
terraſs near twenty-two feet high, entirely formed of rounded ſea- 
worn pebbles, now ſome hundred of yards diſtant from the medium 
line between high and low water mark; and above twenty-five yards 
above it. This is another proof of the loſs ſuſtained by the fea in 
the Scottiſb iſlands; which, we en, makes more than n in 
other places. 

Ride along the bead of the bay; at Tralaig, on a heathy eminence 
that faces the ſands, are three deep hollows; their inſides once lined 
with ſtone: theſe had been the watch towers of the natives, to attend 
the motions of any invaders from the ſea. Obſerve near them a 
great column of rude ſtone. | 

Paſs by two deep channels, at preſent dry : theſe had been the har- 
bour of the great Mac-donald; had once piers, with doors to ſecure 
his ſhipping; a great iron hook, one * the hinges having lately been 
found there. 


0 Mr. O'Connor's dif. hiſt. Ireland, 112, 
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The veſſels then in uſe were called Birlings, probably corrupted 
from Byrdinga®, a ſpecies of ſhip among the Norzegians : but by 
the fize of the harbours, it is plain that the Rats of this potentate 
was not very conſiderable. 

Turn a little out of the road to ſee the fite of one of bis houſes, 
called Kil-choman, and a deep glen, which 1s pointed out to me as 
the place where he kept his fat cattle: ſuch a conveniency was very 


neceſſary, as moſt of the eſtabliſhment of the great Mac-donald's 


houſhold was paid in kind. Mr. Campbel, of Ballole, favored me 


with the ſtate of it in 1542, which was as follows: 


— 


North Cantyre. South Cantyre. 
In money, 1251. 10 B. In money, 1621. 8 B. 48. 
Oat- meal, 388 ſtones three-quarters, Meal, 480 ſt. 2 pt. 
Malt, 4 ch. 10 bolls. Malt, 25 ch. 14 B. 2 fir. 
Marts, i. e. a ſtall-fed ox, 6. Marts, 48 
Cow, 1. | Mutton, 53 
Muttons, 41. | Cheeſe, 342 ft. three-quarters, 


Cheeſe, 367 ſt, three-quarters. 


Tlay and ReindsF. 


Money, 451. 1d. Meal, 2593 ſt. Marts, 301. Mutton, zor. 
Cheeſe, 2161, 3 pt. Geeſe, 301. Poultry, 301. 


® Torfeus, 106. 


+ A tract of lay to the Welt between Kilarew and Sand:rlard. ZR | 
| 0 
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4 
Total in money, 3324. 18 B. 6. | 332 18 6 

Meal, 3061 ſt. three-quarters, 2 pt. at 2 B. 366- 2 10 
Malt, 30 chal. 8 bolls, 2 fir, at 5 B. 122 2 6 
Marts, 356, at 2 marks, 553 6 8 
Mutton, 595, at 2 WM. 45 11 10 
Cheeſe, 237 2 © 
Geeſe, zol, at 4d. „ 


(Poultry, 301, at 24.) 


In Scotch money. 1666 2 11 


Obſerve, near this place, a tra& quite covered with clover, ſown 
by nature, Proceed Welt, and am conducted to Sunderland®, the ſeat 
of Campbel, Eſq. The improvements of his lands are ex- 
cellent, and the graſs ſo good, and the fields ſo clean, as to vie with 
any place, Near the houſe, in a well-ſheltered nook, is an apple-or- 
chard, which bore plentifully : theſe, with ſtrawberries, are the fruits 
of theſe remote iſlands; the climate denies other luxuries of this 
nature: and even in theſe articles, Pomona {miles but where ſhe finds 
a warm protection. 

About a mile from the houſe, on eee, ſeparated from the land 
by a deep but dry chaſm, is a large rock, with a pretty large area 
on the top: on it are veſtiges of various habitations, the retreat of 
the antient natives in times of irreſiſtible invaſion: here they were 
ſecure, for the aſcent is as difficult and hazardous as moſt I have un- 
dertaken. The place is called Burg- coul, and by the name refers to 
Fingal, or Fin. mac- cuil. 


* Near this place is the dangerous bay of Sallege. 


Sat 
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Sat up late, which gave me opportunity of knowing the light. 

neſs. of the night in the iſland at this ſeaſon: for at half an hour 

paſt one in the went, I could read the ſmall print of a news- 
Papers 

Viſit Loch-guirm,. about two miles diſtant from Sunderland; a 

water of four miles in ' circumference, ſhallow, but abounding 


with trout. It is moſt remarkable for a regular fort of the Nac. 
donald's, placed in a ſmall ifland, but now in ruins; the form is 


ſquare, with a round baſtion at each corner; and in the middle 


are ſome walls, the remains of the buildings that ſheltered the 


garriſon.: beneath one fide, between the two baſtions, was the 
place where Mac-donald ſecured his boats : they were drawn be- 
neath the protection of the wall of the fort, and had another on 
their outſide, built in the water, as an additional ſecurity. The 
Dean of the iſles ſays, that in his time this caſtle was 222 by 
Mac-killayne, of Doward. 

Dine at Mr. Campbel's, of Balnabbi. His land is quite une; 
his paſtures in good order; and his people buſily employed in 
hay- making: obſerved one piece of good graſs ground, which he 
aſſured me was very lately covered with heath, now quite de- 


ſtroyed by the uſe of ſhell- ſand. Perhaps it may ſeem trifling to 


mention, that ſome excellent new potatoes were ſerved up at din- 
ner; but this circumſtance, with the forwardneſs of the bay har- 
veſt, ſhews what may be effected by culture in this iſland, when 
the tenure is ſecure, for both Sunderland and Balnabbi are proprie- 
tors. | | 

See, near the houſe, three upright ſtones, of a ſtupendous 


5 | i ſize, 
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 fize, placed nearly equi-diftant: the largeſt was ſeventeen feet high, 
and three broad. 

Ride two miles N. W. to Doun-vollan, wheed ſome high rocks 
| project one behind the other into the ſea, with narrow 1#hmuſes 
between: on the aſcent of each are ſtrong dikes, placed tranſ- 
verſely, arid a path leading towards the top; and on ſome parts 
are hollows, probably the lodging of the occupiers. The laſt of 
theſe rocks terminates in a precipice over the ſea, and was the 
dernier reſort of the defendants: ſuch were the fortifications of the 
barbarous ages: here, were the affailants ſucceſsful, the garriſon 
had no alternative but to periſh by the 8 * the ſword, or to 
precipirate themſelves into the ocean. 

In various parts of this neighborhood are ſcattered ſmall wid 
formed in the ground, large. enough to hold a fingle man in a fit- 
ting poſture: the top is covered with a broad ſtone, and that 
with earth : into theſe unhappy fugitives took ſhelter after a de- 
feat, and drawing together ſods, found a temporary concealment 
from enemies, who in early times knew not the giving or receiving 
of quarter, The incurfions of barbarians were always ſhort; fo 


that the fugitives could eafily ſubſiſt in their earths till the danger 


was over. Men were then almoſt in a ſtate of nature: how 
ſtrong was their reſemblance to beaſts of prey! The whole ſcenery 
of this place was unſpeakably ſavage, and the inhabitants fuitable. 
Falcons ſcreamed inceffantly over our heads, and we diſturbed the 
eagles perched on the precipice. 

Continue clambering among the rocks impending over the ſea, 
and ſplit by intervals into chaſms, narrow, black and of a ſtupen- 
dous depth; whoſe bottoms appeared and. diſappeared according 
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to the momentary coruſcations of the furious foam of the waves, 


rolling from the heavy ocean. Proceed along a narrow path, 


ſurrounding the face of a promontory banging. over the water, 
ſipping nimbly ever a way that fear alone could make dangerous, 
laughing at a bulky companion whom the reſt had diſtanced. 
Deſcend a ſteep tract, and found part of our company (who ag 
a leſs pictureſque road) in poſſeſſion of the fine cave of Saneg-mor 
the entrance was difficult: but after ſome traveb found the müde 
of an auguſt extent and height; the roof ſolid rock, which re- 
turned with the noiſe of thunder, the diſcharge of our muſkets. 


Wichin this cave was another ftrait before us, with a fine arched 


entrance: ſeveral of the company had got into it, and paſſing with 
their tapers backwards and forwards, from receſs to receſs, ap- 
peared at our diſtance like the gliding ſpectres of Sbalſpeare in 
the pit of Acheron. We followed, and found our grotto divided 
into numbers of far-winding paſſages, ſometimes opening into 
fine expanſes, again cloſing, for a long ſpace, into galleries, paſ- 
ſable but with difficulty: a perfect ſubterraneous labyrinth, A 
bagpiper preceded : at times the whole ſpace was filled with the 


ſound, which died away by degrees to a mere murmur, and ſoon 


after again aſtoniſhed us with the bellowing, according as the 
meanders conducted him to, or from our ſingular ftations. 


Take leave of the hoſpitable family of Sunderland: ride along 


a different road acroſs the iſland; paſs by ſome cairus, and ſome 


antient fences on the heaths. Reach the head of Loch- Druinard, 
a place celebrated for the battle of Traii-dbruinard, in 1598, be- 
tween the lord of the iſles, and Sir Lauchlan Mac-lean, of Mull: the 
laſt, with fifreen hundred men, inyaded 19, with a view of uſurp- 


* ing 
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ing it from his nephew: the firſt had only eleven hundred, and 
was at firſt obliged to retreat till he was joined by a hundred and 
twenty freſh forces: this decided the engagement. Sir Lauch- 


1an was flain, with four-fcore of his principal kinſmen, and two 


bundred of his ſoldiers, who lay ſurrounding the body of their chief- 
tain. A ſtone ſtill on the ſpot, was erected in memory of his fall. 

Sir Lauchlan conſulted a witch, the oracle of Mull, before he 
ſet out on his expedition; and received three pieces of advice: 


firſt, Not to land on a Thurſday: a ſtorm forced him into diſobe- 


dience. The ſecond, Not to drink of a certain ſpring: which he 
did through 1gnorance. The third, Not to fight beſide Loch-drui- 
ard: but this the fates may be ſuppoſed to have determined. 

Ride by Loch-finlagan, a narrow piece of water, celebrated for 
its iſle, a principal reſidence of the great Mac-donald. The ruins 
of this place and chapel ſtill exiſt, and allo the ſtone on which he 
ſtood when he was crowned king of the ves. This cuſtom ſeems 
to have been common to the northern nations. The Danes * had 
their Kong folen. 

The ceremony, (after the new lord had collected his kindred 
and vaſſals) was truly patriarchal, After putting on his armour his 
helmet and his ſword, he: took an oath to rule as his anceſtors had 
done ; that is, to govera as a father would his children: his people 
in return ſwore that they would pay the ſame obedience to him as 
children would to their parent. The dominions of this potentate 
about the year 1 586 confiftet only of Lay, Jura, Ruapdale and Cun- 
tyre. So reduced were they, from what they had been, before 
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* deprivation of the great Earl of Refi, in x the reign of 


Fames III. | 
Near this is another little iſle, where he afMembled his cond: 


Tan na Corlle, or, The iſland of council; where thirteen judges 
conſtantly ſate to decide differences among his ſubjects; and re- 
ceived for their trouble the eleventh part of _ value of the affair 
tried before them. | 
In the firſt iſland were buried the wives and children of the lords 
of the iſles; but their own 2 were depoſited in the more 


| ſacred ground of Jona. 


On the ſhores of the lake are ſome marks of the quarters of 
his Carnauch and Gilli-glaſſes, the military of the iſles : the firſt 
fignifying a ſtrong man; the laſt, a grim-Jooking fellow. The 
firſt were light-armed, and fought with darts and daggers; the laſt 
with ſharp hatchets f. Theſe are the troops that Shakſpeare alludes 


to, when he RR of a Donald, who 


From the Weſtern iſles 
Of Wen and Gallow glaſſes was mw 


| Upon the ſhore are the remains of a pier, and on a tone is cut, 
A. II. or, QEneas the: ſecond, one of the lords of the iſles, in 
whoſe reign it was founded . This proves ſufficiently that Mac- 
donald was not their general ne, as ſome have imagined : the 


* Theſe were the Armin or Tiras heads of the principal families; who alſo 
afiited the Lord of the ifles with their advice. 

+ Camden, 142 1. 

t Sabin, 383. Ferdes en, that the Jind of the ifles had here d munfore?, 


et Caran Dowanowalk. 
| | miſtake 
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miſtake aroſe from two of the name of Donald, who were moſt” | 


remarkable for the ravages they made in Scotland, in the reign of 
Edward Baliol, in 1 368, and in that of James I. in 1410. As the 


title is popular ſtill in the iſles, I chuſe to continue what is ſo 


much in uſe. 
Beſides thoſe already mentioned, the lords had a houſe and cha- 


pel at Laganon, on the South fide of Loch- an- daal: a ſtrong caſtle 
on 4 rock in the ſea, at Dunozwaick, at the South-Eaft end of the 
country; for they made this iſland their refidence after their ex- 
pulfion from that of Man, in 1304. 

There is a tradition, that while the iſle of May was part of 
the kingdom of the iſles, that the rents were for a time paid 
in this country: thoſe in filver were paid on a rock, ſtill called 
Creig-a-nione, or, the rock of the filver rent: the other, Creig- 
a-nairgid, or, the rock of rents in kind. Theſe lie oppoſite to 


each other, 7 mouth of « harbgur,” cos 9 OAT O 


iſland. 
Return to Freeport, and go on board my veſſel, now at anchor 


on the Jura fide of the ſound in ¶ bitefarlane bay. 
The ifle of Lay, Ila, or, as it is called in Erſe, De, is of a 
ſquare form, deeply indented on the ſouth by the great bay of 


Loch-an-daal, divided from Jura, on the N. Eaft, by the found 


which is near fourteen miles long, and about one broad. The 


tides moſt violent and rapid: the channel clear, excepting at the 


S. entrance, where there are ſome rocks on the Jura fide. 

The length of Day, from the point of Ruval to the Mull of Ni- 
not h, is twenty-eight miles; is divided into the pariſhes of Lildal- 
Ton, 
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e ee and). ee e lie *..0h; "i 
bort, $5* 532 29 N. The face of the ifland is billy, but not high: 


the loftieſt hills are Aird iuiſdail,  Diur-bheinn, and Sgardb-bbein. 


"HE <1 The land in many parts is excellent, but much of it is come : 


PrRoDUCE. 


a 


Hovsss. 


with heath, and abſolutely 1 in a ſtate of nature. 


The produce is corn of different kinds; ſuch as bear, ch 


ſometimes yields eleven fold; and oats ſix- fold: a ruinous -difti!- 


lation prevales here; inſomuch that it is ſuppoſed that more of 
the bear is drank in form of whiſky; than eaten in the ſhape of 
bannocs. Wheat has been raiſed with good ſucceſs in an inclo- 
ſure belonging to the proprietor; but in an open country where 
moſt of the cattle go at large, it is impoſſible to cultivate that 


grain; and the tenants are unable to incloſe. Much flax is raiſed 


here, and about 20007. worth, ſold out of the iſland in yarn, 


which might better be manufactured on the ſpot, to give employ 


to the poor natives. 

A ſet of people worn down with poverty : their habitations 
ſcenes of miſery, ,made of looſe ſtones; without chimnies, with- 
out doors, excepting the faggot oppoſed to the wind at one or 
other of the apertures, permitting the ſmoke to eſcape through 
the other, in order to prevent the pains of ſuffocation, The 
furniture perfectly correſponds: a pothook hangs from the middle 
of the roof, with a pot pendent over a grateleſs fire, filled with 
fare that may rather be called a permiſſion to exiſt, than a ſup- 


* of vigorous life: the inmates, as may be ing, lean, 


I am greatly indebted to Doctor Lind fos ht rae Lai and for a beautiful 


| map of the ifle from which I take my meaſurements, 


withered, 
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withered, duſky and ſmoke-dried. But my picture is not of this 
iſland only. 


Notwithſtanding the excellency of the land, above a thouſand 


pounds worth of meal is annually imported, a famine threatened 
at this time; but was prevented by the ſeaſonable arrival of a 
meal ſhip; and the inhabitants like the ſons of Jacob of old, flocked 
down to buy food. | 

Ale is frequently made in this iſland of the young tops of heath, 
mixing two thirds of that plant with one of malt, ſometimes add- 
ing hops. Boethius relates that this liquor was much uſed among 
the Pifts, but when that nation was extirpated by the Scots, the 
ſecret of making it periſhed with theme. 

The country bleſt with fine manures: beſides ſea-wrack, coral, 

ſhell ſand, rock and pit marle, it poſſeſſes a tract of thirty-fix ſquare 

miles of limeſtone. What treaſures, if properly applied, to bring 
wealth and plenty into the iſland. 

Numbers of cattle are bred here, and- we” 6 ſeventeen hun- 
dred are annually exported at the price of fifty ſhillings. each. 
The land is often overſtocked, and numbers die in March for 
want of fodder. None but milch cows are houſed: cattle of all 
other kinds, except the ſaddle horſes, run nut during winter. 

The number of inhabitants is computed to be between ſeven 
and eight thouſand. , About ſeven hundred are employed in the 
mines and in the fiſhery: the reſt are gentlemen-farmers, ſub- 
tenants or ſervants. The women ſpin. Few as yet have mi- 
grated, | 

®* Deſcr. Regni Scotorum, p. 8. 
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The ſervants are paid in kind; the fixth part of the crop, 
They have houſes gratis: the maſter gives them the ſeed for the 


annexed. 


firſt year, and lends them horſes to plough e the land 


The air is leſs healthy than that of Jura: the preſent epidemi- 
cal diſeaſes are dropſies and cancers: the note effects of bad 


food. 


The quadrupeds of this ifland- are floats; weeſels, otters and 
hares: the laſt ſmall, dark- colored, and bad runners. The birds 


are eagles, peregrine falcons, black and red game; and a very 


few ptarmigans. Red breaſted gooſanders breed on the ſhore 
among the looſe ſtones, wild geeſe in the moors. Herons in the 
iſland in Loch. guirm. The fiſh are plaiſe, ſmeardab, large dabs, 
mullets, ballan, lump-fiſn, black goby, greater dragonet, and 


that rare fiſh the Lepadogafter of M. Gouan. 


Vipers ſwarm in the heath: the natives retain the vulgar error 


of their ſtinging with their forked tongues; that a ſword on which 


the poiſon has fallen will hiſs in water like a red hot iron; and 


that a poultice of human ordure is an infallible cure for the bite. 


In this iſland ſeveral antient diverſions and ſuperſtitions are ſtill 
preſerved : the laſt indeed are almoſt extinct, or at moſt lurk only 


amongſt the very meaneſt of the people. 


The late wakes or funerals, like thoſe of the Romans, were at- 
tended with ſports, and dramatic entertainments, compoſed of 


many parts, and the actors often changed their dreſſes ſuitable to 


their characters. The ſubject of the Drama was hiſtorical and 


preſerved by memory. 


The active ſports are wreſtling. Another is performed by 


5 


jumping 
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jumping on a pole held up horizontally by two men; the perfor- 
mer lights on his knees, takes hold with both hands, bends and 


kiſſes it; and then ſprings off. He who ſucceeds in the feat l 


when the poll is at higheſt elevation, carries the prize. 

A ſecond game of activity is played by two or three hundred, 
who form a circle; and every one places his ſtick in the ground 
before him, by way of barriere. A perſon called the odd man, 
ſtands in the middle, and delivers his bonnet to any one in the 
ring. This is nimbly handed round, and the owner is to recover 
it: and -on ſucceeding, takes the place of the perſon, ' whom 


he took it from; and that perſon again takes the middle 


lace. 
. There are two other tryals of ſtrength: firſtly, throwing the 
fledge hammer. The other ſeems local. Two men fit on the 
ground foot to foot: each lays hold of a ſhort ſtiek; and the 
champion that can pull the other over is the winner, 

The pewer of faſcination is as ftrongly believed here as it was 
by the ſhepherds of 7raly in times of old. 


Neſcio quis teneros oculis 3 


But here the power of che evikeye aifefts more the milch cows than 


lambs. If the good houſewtfe perceives the effect of the malicious on 
any of her kine, ſhe takes as much milk as ſhe can drain from the 
enchanted herd, for the witch commonly leaves very little. She 
then boils it with certain herbs, and adds to them flints and un- 
tempered: fteet: after that ſhe ſecures the door, and invokes the 
three ſacred perſons. This puts the wirch imo ſuch an agony, 

chat ſhe comes nilling-willing to the houſe, begs to be admitted, 
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to obtain relief by touching the powerful pot: the good woman 
then makes her terms; the witch' reſtores the milk to the cattle, | 
and jn return is freed from her pains. 

But ſometimes to ſave the trouble of thoſe charms (for i it may 
happen that the diſorder may ariſe from others cauſes than an evil- 
eye} the tryal is made by immerging in milk a certain herb, and 
if the cows are ſuper-naturally affected, it inſtantly diſtills blood. 

The unſucceſsful lover revenges himſelf on his happy rival 
by charms potent as thoſe of the * Alphefib cus, and exactly 
ſimilar. | 


Necte tribus nodis es hens; 


Donald takes thous 3 of ant hues, and ties three 
knots on each, three times imprecating the moſt cruel diſappoint- 
ments on the nuptial bed: but the bridegroom to avert the harm, 


ſtands at the altar with an ae e be- 


neath his foot. 
A preſent was made me of a clach clun ceilach, or « coch-bnee 


ſtone, believed to be obtained out of that part of the bird; but 
I have unluckily forgotten its virtues. Not ſo with the clach cru- 


bain, which is to cure all pains in the joints. It is to be pre- 


ſumed both theſe amulets have been enchanted; for the firſt very 


much reſembles a common pebble; the other is that ſpecies of 


foſfil ſhell called Gryphires. 


1 was alſo favored with ſeveral of the nuts, 3 called 
Molucca beans, which are frequently found on the weſtern ſhores 
| | : 5 


— 
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of this and others of the Hebrides. They are the ſeeds of the Doli- 


chos urens, Guilandina Bonduc. G. Bonducetta, & mimoſa ſcandens of 
Limæus, natives of Jamaica. The fifth is a ſeed called by Bavauin, ' 


fruftus exot: orbicularis ſulcis nerviſque quatuor, whoſe place is un- 
known. The four firſt grow in quantities on the ſteep banks 
of the rivers of Jamaica, and are generally ſuppoſed to drop 


into the water, and to be carried into the fea: from thence by 


tides and currents, and the predominancy of the Eaſt wind, to be 
forced through the gulph of Forida, into the North American 
ocean, in the ſame manner as the Sargaſo, a plant growing on 
the rocks in the ſeas of Jamaica. When arrived in that part of 
the Atlantic, they fall in with the Weſterly winds, which gene- 
rally blow two-thirds of the year in that tract; which may help 
to convey them to the fhores of the Hebrides and Orknies . I 
was for reſolving this phœnomenon into ſhip- wrecks, and ſup- 
poſing that they might have been flung on theſe coaſts out of 
ſome unhappy veſſels: but this folution of mine is abſolutely 
denied, from the frequency and regularity of the appearance of 
theſe ſeeds. American tortoiſes, or turtle, have more than once 


been taken alive on theſe coaſts, tempeſt- diĩven from their warm 


ſeas; and part of the maſt of the Tilbury man of war, burnt at 
Jamaica, was taken up on the Weſtern coaſt of Scotland; facts 
that give probability to the firſt opinion. 

Hiſtory furniſhes very few materials for the great events or re- 
volutions of Hay. It ſeems to have been long a ſeat of empire, 
probably jointly with the iſle of Man, as being moſt conveniently 


* Phil. Tranſ. abridged, III. 540. 0 
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fituated for the government of the reſt of the Hebrides; for Co- 
dun, the Norwegian, after his conqueſt of that / iſland, in 1066, 
retited and finiſhed his days in . There are more Daxyb 
or Norwegian names of places in this iſland than any other; al- 
moſt all the preſent farms derive. their titles from them, ſuch as 
Perfibus, Torridale, Torribolſe, and the like. On the retreat of 


the Daves it became the ſeat of their ſucceſſors, the lords of 


the iſles, and continued after their power was broken, in the 


"reign of James III. in their defcendants, the Mar-doxalds, who 


held, or ought to have held, it from the crown. It was in the 


poſſeſſion of a Sir James Mac-donald, in the year 1598, the ſame 
who won the battle of Traii-dbruinard before mentioned. His 


power gave umbrage to James VI. who directed the Lord of Mac- 


trod, Cameron of Lochiel, and the Mac-neiles of Barra, to ſupport the 


Mac- leunes in another invaſion. The rival parties met near the hill 
of Ben-bipger, eaſt of Kilarno: a fierce engagement enſued, and the 
Macdonalds were, defeated, and almoſt entirely cut off. Sir James 
eſcaped to Spain; but returned in 1620, was pardoned, received 
a penſion, and died the fame year at Glaſgow, and in him 
expired the laſt of the great Mac-donalds. But the King, irri- 
tated by the diſturbances raiſed by private wars, waged be- 
tween theſe and other clans, reſumed+ the grant made by his 
predeceſſor, and transferred it to Sir Jabn Campbel, of Calder, 
wha held it on paying an annual feu-duty of five hundred pounds 
ſterling, which is paid to this day. The iſland was granted to 
Sir Jobn, as a reward for his undertaking the conqueſt; but the 


* Chron man. | 1 Feuds of the iſles, 99. 
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family confdered it as 4 dear acquiſition, by the loſs of many 
gallant followers, atid by the expences incurred in ſapport of it.- 


At preſent it is in poſſeſſion of Mr. Campbel, of Shawfield, and 
the rents are about 2300 k per amum. | 

Weigh atichor at three o'clock in the morning: with the affiſt- 
ance of the tide get our of the Sound. Ser, on the North-Weſt 
fide, the place where that gallant enemy Thuror lay, at different 
times, expecting the fit opportunity of his invaſion, to be deter- 
mined by the news he had of the ſucceſs of the Breft ſquadron. 
He was told that he lay in a dangerous place; but he knew that 
his ſecurity conſiſted, in caſe a ſuperior force came againſt him, 
in being able either to take to ſea, or eſcape through the Sound, 
according to the quarter the attack came from. His generoſity 
and humanity is ſpoken of in high terms by the iſfanders; and 
his diſtreſs appeared very deep when he was informed of the miſ- 
carriage of Conflans's fleet. 
Leave, on the ay coaſt, near the mouth of the Sound, the ce- 
lebrated cave of Uamb-Fhearnaig, or Uam-mbir. Fourteen or fif- 
toen families retire to it during the fine ſeaſon, as their /beelens, 
or Summer refidence; and. three families reſide in it the whole 
Jear. | 

About eight or nine miles from the mouth of the Sound lie the 
iſles of Oranſay and Colonſay. The ſtillneſs of the day made the 
paſſage tedious;. which induced us to take boat: the view, mid- 
way, was very fine of hy and Jura, of the opening into Eoth- 
Farbat, a bay penetrating deep into Jura, and affording anchorage 
for large veſſels; as was experienced a very few years ago, by one 
of eight hundred tuns, driven in during night: the maſter found an 
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apening, and paſſed providentially between two rocks, at a Gran 


diſtance from each other; and. finding himſelf in ſmooth water, 
dropped anchor, and lay ſecure in a fine _ wet dock. A 
diſcovery worthy the attention of mariners v. 

Beyond Jura appears the gulph of 8 bounded . 
ile of HKarba; the mountains of Mull ſucceed; and before us ex- 
tend the ſhores of the two iſlands, the immediate objects of our vile. 
Land about one o clock on 

0 „ 3 Er 


g The ſhip arrives ſoon after, and anchors within Chidinal, which 


with two or three other little rocky iſles, forms an harbour. 
After about a mile's walk reach the ruins of the antient en 
founded (as ſome fay) by St. Columba, but with more probability by 


one of the Lords of the iſles, who fixed here 2 priory of Canons regular 


of Auguſtine, dependent on the abby of Holyrood, in Edinburgh. The 


church is fifty-nine feet by eighteen, and contains the tombs of num- 
bers of the antient iflanders, two of warriors recumbent, ſeven feet 
long; a flattery perhaps of the ſculptor, to give to future ages ex- 


alted notions of their proweſs. Beſides theſe, are ſcattered over the 


floor leſſer figures of heroes, prieſts and females; the laſt ſeeming}y 

of ſome order: and near them is a et cut in 1 of en Tac, 
apparently an abbeſs. | $2 
8 Mi," 

© Mariners have overlooked the account of this harbour o girem by * 

Lindſar, pilot to Jams V. in his navigation round Scotland, in 1536, who pro- 

nounces it to have good anchorage. Janes in perſon executed the great deſign 

of taking charts of the coaſts of his dominions, and ſounding che molt diſtant and 
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ln a fide chapel, beneath an arch, lies an abbot, of the name of | 
Mac- due, with two of his fingers elated, in the attitude of benedic- | 

tion: in the ſame place is a ſtone enriched with foliage, a ſtag ſur- 
rounded with dogs, and a ſhip with full fail: round is inſcribed, 
hic jacet Murchardus Mac-dufie de Collonſa, Ar. Do. 1539, menſe 
mart. ora me ile. ammen. | 

This Murchardys is ſaid to have been a great oppreſſor, and that | 
he was executed, by order of the Lord of the iſles, for his tyranny. 1 
Near his tomb is a long pole, placed there in memory of the enſign- | 
ſtaff of the family, which had being preſerved miraculouſly for two 
hundred years: on it (report ſays) depended the fate of the Mac- 
dyfian race, and probably the original periſhed with this Nſur- 

. chardus. : 

Adjoining to the church is the cloifter: a ſquare of forty one feet; StncutLan 1 
one of the ſides of the inner wall is ruined; on two of the others are * 
ſeven low arches one ſeven feet high including the columns, which 
are nothing more than two thin ſtones®, three feet high, with a flat 
ſtone on the top of each, ſerving as a plinth; and on them two 
other thin ſtones, meeting at top, and forming an acute angle, by 
way of arch: on the fore- ſide are five ſmall round arches; theſe 
furround a court of twenty-eight feet eight inches. This form is 
peculiar (in our part of Europe)] to this place; but I am told that the 
fame is obſerved in ſome of the religious houſes i in the iſlands of the 


are | 
Several other buildings join this, all in a ruinous ſtate: but a 


0 On ne of theſe thera era which was copied but by ſome acci- - 
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molt elegant croſs is yet ſtanding, Niue feet high, one foot ſeven 


broad, five inches thick. 


St. Columba, when he left Ireland, made a vow never to ſettle 
within ſight of his native country: accordingly when he and his 
friend Oran landed here, they aſcended a hill, and Ireland ap- 
peared full in view. This induced the holy men to make a ſud- 
den retreat; but Oran had the honor of giving name to the iſland, 

Aſcend the very bill that the Saint did. Lofty and craggy, 
inhabited by red billed choughs, and ſtares, . On the top is a 


retreat of the old inhabitants, protected by a ſtrong ſtone dike 


and advanced works, On the plain below is a large round mount, 
flat at top; on which had probably been a ſmall Daniſb fort, ſuch. 
as are frequently ſeen in Ireland. Nearer the ſhore in the eaſt 
Gde of the iſland is a large conic Tumulus; and on the fame plain, 
a ſmall croſs placed, where a Mac-dufie's corps is ſaid to have 
reſted. 

Take boat and viſit Bird Ifand, and ſome other rocks divided by 
narrow paſſages, filled by a moſt rapid tide. Saw ſeveral Eider 


ducks and ſome ſhieldrakes. The iſlanders neglect to gather the down 


of the former; which would bring in a little money, 

This is the bird called by the Dean of the iſles, Golk, From the 
circumſtance of its depluming its breaſt, he fables that, at that 
time her fleiche of fedderis falleth of her hailly, and ſayles to the 
© mayne ſea againe, and never comes to land quhyll the zeir end 


| © again, and then ſhe comes with her nev fleiche of fedderis: this 


« fleiche that ſhe leaves zeirly upon her neſt hes nae pens in the 
* fedderis, bot utter fine downes. 


The ſeals are here numerous. * few are a in nets placed 
| 3 between 
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between theſe rocks. The great ſpecies is taken on Du birtach, a 
great rock about a mile round, ten leagues to the weſt; reported to 
be the neareſt of any to America. 

Oranſay is three miles long: the ſouth part low and ſandy, the 
reft high and rocky. Is divided from Colonſay by a narrow ſound 
dry at low water, This iſland is a ſingle farm, yielding bear, 
flax, and much potatoes: which are left in their beds the whole 
winter, covered with ſea-zorackh, to protect them from the froſt. The 
manure is ſhell ſand and wrack : the laſt laid on graſs will produce 
but one crop; on corn-land it will produce two. Sixty milch cows 
are kept here: and this year eighty head of cattle were ſold from the 
iſland at three pounds a- piece: ſome butter and cheeſe are alſo ex- 
ported. 

This iſland is rented by Mr. Aue Neile, brother to the pro- 
prietor of both iſſinds. The rent is not more than forty pounds a 
year: yet according to the cuſtom of the iſles, the farm employs a 
number of ſervants, viz. a chief labourer, who has fifty ſhillings a 
year, and a ſtone of meal per week, a principal herdiman, whoſe 


wages are graſs for two cows, and meal ſufficient for his family: 


2 cow-herd who has twenty-four ſhillings a year and ſhoes: one 
under him, whoſe wages are about ſixteen ſhillings: and a calf- 
herd, who is allowed ten ſhillings. Beſides theſe are two other 
men, called from their employ Aoireaunan, who have the charge 
of cultivating a certain portion of land; and alſo overſeeing the 
cattle it ſupports; theſe have graſs for two milch cows, and fix 
ſheep; and the tenth ſheaf, the produce of the ground, and as 
many potatoes as they chuſe to plant. The maid ſervants are a 


houſekeeper, at three pounds a year: a principal dairy maid, 
Vol. II. Nn twelve 
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twelve marks Scots, each half year: : and five other women, five 


marks. 


ana the ſound at low water, al enter-the ind of 


vi 
GUI ASS: 3; 


Twelve miles long, three broad, full of rocky hills, running tranſ. 
yerſely, with variety of pretty meandring vales full of graſs, and 


moſt excellent for paſturage. Even the hills have plenty of her. 


bage mixed with the rock. The vallies want incloſures and 
want woods, the common defect of all the Hebrides: They yield 
bear and potatoes; much of the firſt is uſed in diſtillation, to the 
very ſtarving of the iflanders, who are obliged to import meal for 
their ſubſiſtence. About two hundred and twenty head of cattle 


are annually exported at 34. each. In 1736 the price was only 


five and twenty ſhillings; but the riſe commenced two years 


. after the rebellion. Yet even this advance does not enrich the 


people of this pretty iſland, for their whole profit is exhauſted 
in the purchaſe of bread, which their own induſtry ought to 


ſupply. 


Oats are ſown hace about the middle of April, and yield three 
and a half, Bear produces eight fold, Forty or fifty tuns of kelp 
are annually made in both iſlands. The materials are collected on 
the ſhores in the middle of April, and the kelp exported in Auguſt, at 
the rate of 3. 105. or 4/. per tun. 

Their poverty prevents them from uſing the very means Pro- 
vidence has given them of raifing a comfortable ſubſiſtence. They 


bave a good foil, plenty of limeſtone, and ſufficient quantity 


go | ow" 
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of peat. A ſea abounding with fiſh, but their diſtreſſed ſtate 
diſables them from cultivating the one, and taking the other. 


Theſe two iſlands contain eight thouſand four hundred acres, of 


which about two thouſand fix hundred are arable. How inadequate 
then is the produce of cattlez and how much more ſo is that of 
corn! 
I be ſoil of this iſland is far ſuperior in goodneſs to that of Oranſuy: 
yet how diſproportionably leſs are the exports: Oranſay owes its ad- 
vantages to the good management of the tenant. 
In both iſlands are between five and fix hundred ſouls. The old 
inhabitants were the Mac-dufies and the Mac-vnrechs. The firſt were 
chief, This jſe, ſays the Dean, ris brukit be ane gentle capitane cullit 
Mac-Dufyke and pertened of auld to Clandonald of Kyntyre,” an dit is 
now brukit be ane gentle capitane callit Mac neile, who has never 
raiſed his rents, has preſerved the love of his people, and loſt but a 
ſingle family by migration. 

This iſland, fince the time of the Dzax, was the property of the 
Argyle family, who ſold it to an anceſtor of the preſent proprietor 
about ſixty years ago. I conjecture that the antient owner might 
have forfeited by engaging in the laſt rebellion of the Mac-donalds; 
and that it was included in the large grant of iſlands made to the 
Campbels, in reward for their ſervices, | 

Met with nothing very intereſting in the ride. Paſs by a chain 
of ſmall lakes, called Loch-fad, by two great erect ſtones monumental, 
at Cil-chattanz and by a ruined chapel. There are three others; 
but notwithſtanding from this circumſtance, Oranſay and Colonſay 
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reformation till within the laſt fx Fenn! the ſacrament had been 


* once adminiſtered. 
Reach Cil-oran; the ſeat of the wine * r. Mac-neile, whoen- 


tertained us with much politeneſs, His houſe is well-ſheltered, and 


trees grow very vigorouſly in its neighborhood. ; There is ſcarcely 
an iſland, where vallies protected from winds, may not be found, in 
which trees might be planted to great advantage. Aſh and maple 
would ſucceed particularly well: and in many places the beſt kinds 
of willows would turn to good account, and produce-a manufatture 
of baſkets and hampers, articles our commercial towns Rs great” 
demand for. | 

Rabbets abound here: t a hundred and twenty oven of 
their ſkins are annually exported. 

Bernacles appear here in vaſt flocks in ebe and retire the 
latter end of April or beginning of Mey. Among the domeſtic 


fowls obſerved peacocks to thrive well in the farm at rapie. 80 


far north has this Indian bird · been naturalized, 
Neither frogs, toads nor vipers are found 9 or * Kind of 
. except the harmleſs blind - worm. | 
I met with no remarkable foffils. Black talc the mice lamellata 
martialis nigra of ros led, ſet. gs, is found here, both in large 
detached flakes, and immerſed in indurated clay. Alfo rock ſtone 
formed of glimmer and quartz. An — granite is not un- 
frequent. 
In the morning, walk down to the eaſtern coaſt of the land, to 
a creek guarded by the little rocky iſle of Olamſay, where ſmall veſſels 


may find ſhelter. Find Mr. Thompſon plying off ata mile's diſtance. 


Go on board; and fail for ona. The lofty mountains of Mull lay 
| | in 
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in front: the eaſtern views were ay, Jura, Scarba, and the en- 
trance of the gulph of Corryvrekan; beyond lies . and at a diſ- 
tance ſoars the high hill of Crouachan. 

Steer to the North Weſt; but our courſe greatly delayed by 
calms: take numbers of grey gurnards in all depths of water, and 
find young herrings in their ſtomachs. 

Towards evening arrive within fight of Jona, and a tremendous 
chain of rocks, lying to the South of it, rendered more horrible by 
the perpetual noiſe-of breakers. . Defer our entrance into the Sound 
till day light. ä 

About eight of the clock in the morning, very natrowly eſcape 
ſtriking on the rock Bonirevor, apparent at this time by the break- 
ing of a wave: our maſter was at ſome diſtance in his boat, in ſearch 
of fea fowl, but alarmei with the danger of his veſſel, was haſtening 
to its relief; but the tide conveyed us out of reach of the rock, 
and ſaved him the trouble of landing us; for the weather was ſo 


calm as to free us from any apprehenſions about our lives. After 


tiding for three hours, anchor in the ſound of Jona, in three fathoms 
water, on a white ſandy bottom; but the ſafeſt anchorage is on 
the Eaſt fide, between a little ifle and that of Mull: this found 
is three miles long and one broad, ſhallow, -and in ſome parts 
dry at the ebb of ſpring tides: it is bounded on the Eaſt by the 
iſland of Mult; on the A by that of Jona, the moſt celebrated of 
the Hebrides. 

Multitudes of gannets were now fiſhing here: they precipitared 
themſelves from a vaſt height, plunged on their prey at left two fa- 
thom deep, and took to the air again as ſoon as they emerged. 


Their ſenſe of feeing muſt be exquiſite; but they are often deceived. 
for 
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for Mr. Thompſon informed me, that he had frequently taken them hs 
placing a herring on a hook, and finking it a fathom deep, which 
the gannet plunges for and is taken. | 


The view of Jona was very pictureſque: the Eaſt fide, or that 


which bounds the found, exhibited a beautiful variety; an extent 


of plain, a little elevated aboye'the water, and a}moſt covered with 
the ruins of the ſacred buildings, and with the remains of the old 


- town ſtill inhabited. Beyond theſe the iſland riſes into little rocky. 


hills, with narrow verdant hollows between (for they merit not the 
name of yallies) and numerous enough for every recluſe to take his 
ſolitary walk, undiſturbed by ſociety. 

The iſland belongs to the pariſh of Roſs, in Mull; is three miles 
long and one broad; the Eaſt fide moſtly flat; the middle riſes into 
ſmall hills; the Weſt fide very rude and rogky; the mage. is a ſin- 
gular mixture of rock and fertility. 

The foil is a compound of ſand and comminuted ſea ſhells, mixed 
with black loam; 1s very favorable to the growth of bear, natural 


_ clover, crowsfoot and daiſies. It is in perpetual tillage, and is 


ploughed thrice before the ſowing: the crops at this time made a 
promiſing appearance, bur the ſeed was committed to the ground 
at very differert times; ſome, I think, about the beginning of May, 
and ſome not three weeks ago. Oats do not ſucceed here; but 
flax and potatoes come on very well. I am informed that the 
ſoil in Col, Tir-1, and North and South Ui, is ſimilar to that in 


The tenants here run-rig, and have the paſturage in common, It 


ſupports about a hundred and eight head of cattle, and about five 
hundred ſheep. There is no heath in this iſland : cattle unuſed to 


that 


, 
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that plant, give bloody milk; which is the caſe with the cattle of 
Jona tranſported to Mull, where that vegetable abounds; but the 


2 cure is ſoon effected by given them plenty of water. | 
Servants are paid here commonly with a fourth of the crop, grafs 


for three or four cows, and a few ſheep. 
The number of inhabitants is about a hundred and fifty: the moſt 


fopid and the moſt lazy of all the iflanders; yet many of them n 


ol their deſcent from the companions of St. Columba. 


A few of the more common birds frequent this iſland: wild geeſe 
breed here, and the young are often reared and tamed by the 


natives. 
The beautiful Sea Bugloſs makes the ſhores gay with its glaucous 


leaves and purple flowers. The Eryrgo, or ſea-holly, is frequent; 


and the fatal Belladonna is found here. 
The Granites durus rubeſcens, the ſame with the Egyptian, is 


found in Nums. iſie, and on the coaſt of Mull: a Breccia quartzoſa, of 
a beautiful kind, is common; and the rocks to the South of the 


bay of Maryyrs is formed of the Swediſh Trapp ? uſeful to glaſs- 
makers *. 

Jona derives its name from a Hebrew word, fignifying a dove, in 
allufion to the name of the great faint, Columba, the founcler of its 
fame. This holy man, inftigated by his zeal, left his native 
country, Ireland, in the year 565, with the pious defign of preaching 
the goſpel to the Pitt. It appears that he left his native ſoil with 
warm reſentment, vowing never to make a ſettlement within fight 


of that hated iſland. He made his firſt trial at Oranſey, and on 
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finding that place too near to Ireland, ſucceeded to his wiſh at Hy, 
for that was the name of Jona, at the time of his arrival. He re 


peated here the experiment on ſeveral hills, erecting on each a heap 
of ſtones; and that which he laſt aſcended is to this day called 
Curnan- chul-reb- Eik ix x, or the eminence of the back turned to 
Treland. | * 4 | SY: 

* Columba was ſoon diſtinguiſhed by the ſanity of his manners: a 
miracle that he wrought ſo operated on the Pi king, Bradeus, 


that he immediately made a preſent of the little iſle to the ſaint. It 


ſeems that his majeſty had refuſed Columba an audience; and even 
proceeded fo far as to order the palace gates to be ſhut againſt him; 
but the ſaint, by the power of his word, inſtantly cauſed them to fly . 


| open. 


As ſoon as he was in n poſſeſſion of Jona be ſounded a cell of 
monks, borrowing bis inſtitutions from a certain oriental monaſtic 
order®, It is ſaid that the firſt religious were canons regular, of 
whom the founder was the firſt abbot: and that his monks, till 


the year 716, differed from thoſe of the church of Rome, both in 


the obſervation of Eafter, and in the clerical tonſure. Columba 


led here an exemplary life, and was highly reſpected for the ſanc- 


tity of his manners for a conſiderable number of years, He is 
the firſt on record who had the faculty of ſecond-fight, for he told 
the victory of Aidan over the Pi#s and Saxons on the very inſtant it 
happened. He had the honor of burying in this iſland, Convallus 
and Kinnatil, two kings of Scotland, and of crowning a third, 
At length, worn out with age, he died, in Jona, in the arms of 


. — rfs of monalti ues 56 
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his diſciples; was interred there, but (as the Jriſb pretend) ut 
after · times tranſlated to Down; where, according to the epitaph, 


his remains were depoſited with thoſe of St. Bridget and St. Patric. + 


Hi tres in Duns tumulo tumulantur in uno : 
Brigida, Patricius, atque Columba pius. 


But this is totally denied by the Scots; who affirm, that the 
contrary is ſhewn in a life of the ſaint, extracted out of the pope's 
library, and tranflated out of the Latin into Erſe, by father Cal- 
o horanz which decides in favor of Jona, the momentous diſ- 


pute “. | 


After the death of St. Columba, the iſland received the name of 


Y-columb-cill, or, the iſle of the cell of Columba. In proceſs of 
time the iſland itſelf was perſonified, and by a common blunder in 
early times converted into a ſaint, and worſhipped under the title 
of St. Columb-killa. ; 

The religious continued unmoleſted during two centuries : but 
in the year 807 were attacked by the Danes, who with their uſual 

barbarity put part of the monks to the ſword, and obliged the 
remainder, with their abbot Cellach, to ſeek ſafety by flying from 
their rage, The monaſtery remained depopulated for ſeven years; 
but on the retreat of the Danes received a new order, being then 
peopled by Quniacs, who continued there till the diffolution, 
when the revenues were united to the ſee of Ag yle. 


Took boat and landed on the ſpot called the Bay of Martyrs: 
the place where the bodies of thoſe who were to be interred in 
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this holy ground, were n. during the e of "FI 


ſtition. 


Walked about a quarter of a mile to the South, in ak to fix 
on'a convenient ſpot for pitching a rude tent, formed of oars and 
ſails, as our day reſidence, during our ſtay on the iſland. 

+ Obſerve a little beyond, an oblong incloſure, bounded by a 
ſtone dike, called Clachnan Druinach, and ſuppoſed to have been 
the burial place of the Druids, for bones of various ſizes are 
found there. I have no doubt but that Druidi/m was the original 
religion of this place; yet I ſuppoſe this to have been rather the 
common cemetery of the people of the town, which bes almoſt 
cloſe to the Bay of Martyrs. 

Having ſettled the buſineſs of our tent, return Wankel the 
town, conſiſting at preſent of about fifty houſes, moſtly very 
mean, thatched with ſtraw of bear pulled up by the roots, and 
bound tight on the roof with ropes made of heath. Some of 
the houſes that lie a little beyond the reſt feemed to have been 
better conſtructed than the others, and to have been the manſions 


of the inhabitants when the place was in a flouriſhing ſtate, but 


at preſent are in a very ruinous condition. 

Viſit every place in the order that they lay from the village. 
The firſt was the ruin of the nunnery, filled with canoneſſes of 
St. Auguſtine, and conſecrated to St. Oran, They were permitted 
to live in community for a conſiderable time after the reforma- 


tion, and wore a white gown; and above it a rotchet of fine 
linnen ®. 
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The church was fifty-eight feet by twenty: the roof of the eaſt 
end is entire, is a pretty vault made of very thin ſtones, bound to- 


gether by four ribs meeting in the centre, The floor is covered 


ſome feet thick with cow- dung; this place being at preſent the 
common ſhelter for the cattle; and the iſlanders are too lazy to 
remove this fine manure, the collection of a oy; to enrich 
their grounds. 

With much difficulty, by virtue of fair words and a bribe, 
prevale on one of theſe liſtleſs fellows to remove a great quan- 
tity of this dung-hill; and by that means once more expoſe to 
light the tomb of che laſt prioreſs. Her figure is cut on the face 
of the ſtone; an angel on each fide ſupports her head; and above 
them is a little plate and a comb. The prioreſs occupies only one 
half of the ſurface: the other is filled with the form of the virgin 
Mary, with head crowned and mitred; the child in her arms; 
and, to denote her Queen of Heaven, a ſun and moon appear 
above, At her feet is this addreſs, from the prioreſs: Sana 
MaRk1a ora pro me. And round the lady is inſcribed, Hic jacet 
Domina Anna Donaldi Terleti * lia quondam Prioriſſa de Jon a 
que obiit ao me de x199 ejus animam ALT1sS1 Mo commendamus. 

Mr. S$:art, who ſome time paſt viſited this place, informed me, 
that at that time he obſerved this fragment of another inſcription; 
Hic jacet Mariota filia Johan: Lauchlani Domini de 


Befides this place of ſepulture, was another on the outfide, al- 


lotted for the nuns; where, at a reſpectable diſtance from the vir- 
tuous recluſes, lies in ſolitude, a frail fiſter, 
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This nunnery could never have been founded (as ſome affert) in 
the days of St. Columba, who was no admirer of the fair ſex: in 
fact he held them in ſuch abhorrence, that he deteſted all cattle 
on their account, and.would not permit-a cow to come within 
fight of his ſacred walls; / becauſe Sar am bi bo, bidh bean, 


*Sfar am bi bean, bi/db mallacha: Where there is a cow, there 


* muſt be a woman; and where there is a woman, there muſt be 


„ miſchief.” 


Advance from hence along a broad paved way, which is conti- 
nued in a line from the nunnery to the cathedral: another branches 
from it to the Bay of Martyrs: and a third narrower than the others, 
points towards the hills. 

On this road is a large and is eros, walled that of Macleane, 


one of three hundred and ſixty, that were ftanding in this iſland 


at the reformation , but immediately after were almoſt entirely 
demoliſhed by order of a provincial aſſembly, held in the iſland. 
It ſeems to have been cuſtomary in Scotland for individuals to erect 
eroſſes, probably in conſequence of ſome vow, or perhaps out of 
a vain hope of perpetuating their memory. 

Arrive at Reilig ourain, or the burying-place of Oran: a vaſt 
encloſure; the great place of interment for the number of mo- 
narchs who were depoſited here; and for the potentates of every iſle, 
and their lineage; for all were ambitious of lying in this holy 
ſpot. The place is in a manner filled with grave-ftones, but ſo 
overgrown with weeds, eſpecially with the common Butter- bur, 
chat very few are at preſent to be ſeen. 


* Short Deſcr. of Jena, 1693. Adyoc. Libr, M. S. 


| oo EBT DES | 
was very defirous of viewing the tombs of the kings, de- 
ſcribed by the Dzan of the ifles, and from him by Buchanan : 


the former ſays ®, that in his time there were three, built in form 


of little chapels: on one was inſcribed, Tumulus Regum Scotie. 
In this were depoſited the remains of forty-eight Scottiſb monarchs, 
beginning, with Fergus II. and ending with the famous Macbeth : 
for his ſucceffor, Malcolm Canmore, decreed, for the future Dum- 
ferline to be the place of royal ſepulture T. Of the Scottiſb mo- 
narchs interred in Jona, ſixteen are pretended to be of the race of 
Alpin, and are ſtyled, Righrid Ailpeanaeh. 

Fergus was the founder of this Mauſoleum {Boethins calls it . 
batia{) and not only directed, that it ſhould: be the ſepulchre of 
his ſueceſſors, but alſo cauſed an * to be compoſed for the 
funeral ceremony. 

The next was inſcribed, Tumulus RCN Hibernis, containing 
four Triſþ monarchs; and the third, Tumulus Recum Norwegie, 
containing eight Norwegian princes, or more probably vice-roys, 
of the Hebrides, while they were ſubject to that crown. 

That ſo many crowned heads, from different nations, ſhould 
prefer this as the place of their interment, is faid to have been. 
owing to an antient prophecy : 

| Seachd Bliadna roimb'n b brad 
Thig muir thar E1%1% re aon tra” 
Sthar ILs ghu irm ghlats 
Ach Snambaidh I caoLum clairich. 


Which is to this effect: © Seven years before the end of the 


® p. 9. + Boethins, lib. vii. p. 122. t lib. vu. p. 119. 
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« world, a deluge: ſhall drown the nations: the ſea, at one tide, 
& ſhall cover Ireland, and the green-headed Tay; but Columba' 8 


& je ſhall ſwim above the flood.” 


But of - theſe celebrated tombs we could diſcover nothing more 
than certain ſlight remains, (that were built in a ridged form, and 


| arched within; but the inſcriptions were loſt. Theſe are called 


Fomaire nan righ, or, The ridge of the kings. Among theſe 
ſtones were found two with galic inſcriptions, and the form of a 
croſs carved on each: the words. on one were, Cros Dombail fat- 
*afich, or, The croſs of Donald Long-ſhanks: the other ſignified 


the croſs of Urchvine o Guin. The letters were thoſe of the moſt 


antient Jr; alphabet, exhibited in Yallancy's Iriſp grammar. 
Among the ſame ſtones is allo the following; Hic jacent qua- 


tuor Priores de—ex una natione V : Fohannes, Hugonius, Patricius: 


in decretis olim Bacularius, alter Hugonius“ qui obiit an. Dom. 
milleſswe quingenteſſimo. | 

I am indebted to Mr. Stuart for theſe three inſcri ptions, which he 
met with in his former voyage; arriving before the growth of the 
all- covering weeds. Mr. Frazier, ſon to the DE an of the iſles, in- 


formed Mr. Sacheverel governor of the iſle of Man, who viſited 


Jona in 1688, that his father had collected there three hundred 
inſcriptions, and preſented them to the Earl of Argyle; which were 
afterwards loſt in the troubles of the family. 

The chapel of St. Oran ſtands in this ſpace, which legend re- 
ports to have been the firſt building attempted by St. Columba; 
by the working of. ſome evil ſpirit, the walls fell down as faſt as 
they were built up. 


Corrected by John Liyd, Eſq. of Wyg-/air, Flintfbire. 


After 
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. After ſome conſultation it was pronounced, that they never 
would be permanent till a human victim was buried alive: Oran, 


a companion of the ſaint, generouſly offered himſelf, and was in- 


terred accordingly: at the end of three days St. Columba had the 
curioſity to take a farewell look at his old friend, and cauſed the 
earth to be removed. To the ſurprize of all beholders, Oran ftarted 
up, and began to reveal the ſecrets of his priſon-houſe ; and par- 
ticularly declared, that all that had been ſaid of hell was a mere 
joke, This dangerous impiety fo ſhocked Columba, that, with 
great policy, he inſtantly ordered the earth to be flung in again; 


poor Oran was overwhelmed, and an end for ever put to his 


prating. His grave is near the door, diſtinguiſhed only by a 
plain red ſtone. 

Boethius gives us reaſon to 4 before this period, Jona 
to have been the habitation of the weird ſiſters and Cacodemons; 
for King Natholocus, like Saul of old, conſulted in this ifland an 
old witch, of uncommon fame: no wonder, therefore, that the 
prince of darkneſs ſhould be intereſted in the overthrow of edi- 
fices that were to put an end to his influence. 

In Orar's chapel are ſeveral tombs, and near it many more: within, 
beneath a receſs formed with three neat pointed arches, is a tomb- 
ſtone with a ſhip and ſeveral ornaments, I forget whether the fails 
were furled: in that cafe the deceaſed was deſcended from the an- 
tient kings of Man of the Norwegian + race, who uſed thoſe arms. 

Near the South end is the tomb of the abbot Mac-kinnor's fa- 


ther, inſcribed, Hæc eſt crux Lauchlani Mc. Fingon et ejus filii 


Jobannis Abbatis de Hy. facta an. Bom. m' N CCCCLEXXIX. 


9 ub. vi. p. 9o. Doctor Macpher/on. | 
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Another of Macdonald of Ily and Cantyre, commonly called 
Thins, or Angus oig, the chief of the name. He was a ſtrong friend 
to Robert Bruce, and was with him at the battle of Bannockbourne, 
His inſcription is, Hic- yuy __— Angufii filii Domini Anguſii Me, 
Dombhnill de Ilay. | 

In another place lies the e of Ailean Nan Sop, a Crarbar- 


| march, or head of a party, of the name of Mackeane; from whom is 


deſcended the family of Torloiſp. The ſtone is ornamented with 
carving and a ſhip. 

A. Macleane, of Col, appears in armour with a ſword in his left 
hand. A Macleane, of Duart, with armour, ſhield and two-handed 
ſword. And a third, of the ſame name of the family of Loch- 
buy: his right hand graſps a piſtol, his left a ſword. Beſides 
theſe, are numbers of other antient heroes, whoſe very names have 
periſhed, and they deprived of their expected glory: their lives 
were, like the path of an arrow, cloſed up and loſt as ſoon as paſt; 
and probably in thoſe times of barbariſm, as on to their fellow. 
Creatures. 

About ſeventy feet South of the chapel is a red anpoliſhed ſtone; 
beneath which lies a nameleſs King of France. But the memory of 
the famous old doctor of Mull has had a better fate, and is preſerved 
in theſe words: Hic jacet Johannes Betonus Maclenorum familiz, 
medicus, qui mortuus eft 19 Novembris 1657. Ati. 63. Donaldus 


Betonus fecit. 1674. 


Ecce cadit jaculo victricis mortis iniquæ; 
Qui toties alios ſolverat ipſe malis. 
Soli DO Gloria, 


A little North-Weſt of the door is the pedeſtal of a croſs: on 
6 it 


HEBRIDES. 
it are certain ſtones, that ſeem to have been the ſupport of a tomb. 
Numbers who viſit this iſfand (I ſuppoſe the Ex er impatient for 


the conſummation of all things) think it incumbent on them to turn 


each of theſe thrice round, according to the courſe of the ſun. 
They are called Clacha-brath; for it is thought that the brath, or 
end of the world, will not arrive till the ſtone on which they 


77% 


ſtand is worn through. Originally, ſays Mr. Sacheverel, here were 


three noble globes, of white marble, placed on three ſtone baſons, 
and theſe were turned round; but the ſynod ordered them, and fizty 
croſſes, to be thrown into the ſea, The preſent ſtones are probably 
ſubſtituted in place of theſe globes. 

The precinct of theſe tombs was held tiered, and enjoyed the 
privileges of a Cirth, or ſanctuary . Theſe places of retreat were 
by the antient Scotch law, not to ſhelter indiſcriminately every offen- 
der, as was the caſe in more bigotted times in catbolic countries: for 
here all atrocious criminals were excluded; and only the unfortu- 
nate delinquent, or the penitent finner ſhielded from the inflant 
ſtroke of rigorous juſtice. The laws are penned with ſuch humanity 
and good ſenſe, that the reader cannot be diſpleaſed with ſeeing 
them in their native ſimplicity, 

« Gif any fleis to HAL IE Kink moved with repentance confeſſes 
there that he heavily finned, and for the love of God is come to 
© the houſe of God for ſafetie of himſelf, he fall nocht time life nor 
imme bot quhat he has taken frac anie man he ſall reſtore ſame- 

© ;kill to him, and fall ſatisfie the King according to the law of the 
* countrie. | 


* Fords, lib. II. c. 10. t nn. Regiam Majeftatem. 
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And ſwa ſall "a upon the HALIE EVANGELL chat berate 

© he ſall never commit reif nor theift. Alex. 11. c. 6. 

If ane manſlayer takes himſelf to the immunitie of the Kith, be 
© ſould be admoniſſed and required to come forth and prefent himſelf 
to the law; to know gif the ſlauchter was committed be wonnen 
* felonie or murther. 

And gif he be admoniſſed, and will not come furth; fra th 
* time furth in all time thereafter he fal be baniſhed and exiled as 
* ane committer of murther and forethocht feloniez Keep and re- 
© fervand to him the i immunitie of the kirk to the whilk he take 
„ himſelf.” Rob. 11. c. g. 4 

Particular care was alſo taken that they ſhould receive no injury 
during their retreat: penalties were enacted for even ftriking ; hut 


for the murder of any, The King was to have from the ſlayer 


© twentye nine kyes and ane zoung kow; and the offender was alſo 
© to affithe to the friends of the defunct conſorme to the laws of the 


„ cuntrie. VI. c. g. 


The cathedral lies a little to the north of this liclofure: is in 
the form of a croſs. The length from eaſt to weſt is a hundred and 
fifteen feet. The breadth twenty-three. The length of the tran- 
ſept ſeventy. Over the centre is'a handſome tower: 'on each of 
which is a window with ſtone * of different forms in e 
one. 

On the ſouth fide of the chancel are ſome Gothic arches ſupported 
by pillars, nine feet eight inches high, including the capitals; 
and eight feet nine inches in circumference. The capitals are quite 
peculiar; carved round with various ſuperſtitious figures, among 


others i is an angel weighing of ſouls. 
The 
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The altar was of white marble veined with grey, and is vulgarly ALTas.- 
| Tuppoſed to have reached from fide to fide of the chancel; but Mr. 
Sacheverel ®, Who ſaw it when almoſt entire, aſſures us, that the ſize 
was ſix feet by four. 

The demolition of this ſtone was owing to the belief of the ſuper- 
ſtitious; who were of opinion, that a piece of it conveyed to the 
pofſeflor ſucceſs in whatever he undertook. A very {mall portion 
is now left; and even that we contributed to diminiſh. 
Near the altar is the tomb of the abbot Mac-kinnon. His 
figure lies recumbent, with this inſcription round the margin, Hic 
jacet Johannes Mac-Fingone abbas de Hy, gui obiit anno Domini 
Alfie quingenteſimo, cujus anime propitietur Dzvs altiſfimus. 


Annen. 
On the other fide is the tomb and figure of Abbot Kenneth, 


On the floor is the effigy of an armed knight, with a whilk by his 

fide, as if he juſt had returned from the feaſt of ſhells in che hall of 
Fingal. © 

Among theſe funereal ſubjects, the interment (a few years ago) of 

a female remarkable for her lineage muſt not be omitted. She was 

a dire deſcendant, and the laſt of the Clan an oiſter, oftiariz, or door- Cra ax OrsTER, 
keepers to the monaſtery, The firſt of the family came over with 
Columba, but falling under his diſpleaſure, it was decreed on the im- 
precation of this irritable faint, that never more than five of his clan 
ſhould exiſt at one time; and in conſequence when a fixth was 
born, one of the five was to look for death. This, report ſays, al- 

way happened till the period that the race was 3 in this 
woman. 


— 


P. 132. N 
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It is dificult to ſay when the preſent church was built: if we 
may credit Boethius, it was rebuilt by Malduinus, in the ſeventh 
century, out of the ruins of the former. But the preſent ſtruc- 
ture is far too magnificent for that age. Moſt of the walls are built 
with red granite from the Nuns iſie in the ſound. 

From the ſouth eaſt corner are two parallel walls about twelve 
feet high, and ten feet diſtant from each other. At preſent they 


are called Dorus !r2gh, or the door to the ſhore : are ſuppoſed to have 


been continued from the cathedral to the ſea, to have been roofed, 
and to have formed a covered gallery the whole way. 

In the church-yard is a fine croſs, fourteen feet high, two feet two 
inches broad, and ten inches thick, made of a lingle piece of red gra · 
nite. The pedeſtal is three feet high. 

Near the ſouth eaſt end is Mary's chapel. Beſides this, we are 
informed, that there were ſeveral others founded by the Scotii bo mo- 
narchs, and the Reguli of the iſles “. 

The monaſtery lies bebind the cathedral. It is in a moſt ruinous 
ſtate, a ſmall! remnant of a cloiſter is left. In a corner are ſome 
black ſtones, held fo facred, but for what reaſon I am igno- 
rant, that it was cuſtomary to ſwear by them: perhaps from 

their being neighbors to the tutelar faint, whoſe grave is almoſt 
adjacent. | 

Boethius+ gives this monaſtery an earlier antiquity than perhaps 
it can juſtly clame. He ſays, that after the defeat of the Kois, 


_ _ * Buchanan, lib. I. G37 Dear of the iſles, 2 
+ Lib. vi. p. 108, 109. 


X EB I IDE 8 
at the battle of Mundg, A. D. 379: the ſurvivors with all religious 


fled to this iſland; and were the original founders of this houſe. 
But the account given by the venerable Bede is much more pro- 


bable, that St. Columba was the original founder, as has been before 
related. 


kings: And mentions ſeveral little iſlands that belonged to it, 
which he calls Sa, Naban, Moroan, Reringe, Inch Kenzie, Eor jay, and 
Kanzay. If theſe had been all the endowments, they would never 


ſerve to lead the religious into the temptation of luxury ; but they 


were in poſſeſſion of a confiderable number of churches and chapels 
in Gakvay, with large eſtates annexed, all which were taken from 
them, and granted to the canons of Holyrood houſe by William I. 
between the years 1172 and 1180”, 
Columba was the firſt abbot ; he and his ſucceſſors maintained 
a juriſdiction over all the other monaſteries that branched from 
this; and over all the monks of this abby that exerciſed the 
prieſtly or even epiſcopal function in other places. One of the in- 
ſtitutes of Loyola ſeems here to have been very early eſtabliſhed, 
for the eleves of this houſe ſeem not to think themſclves freed 
from their vow of obedience to the abbot of u. Bede + ſpeaks 
of the ſingular pre-eminence, and ſays that the iſland always had 


®* Sir James Dairymple's Coll. 271, 272, 

+ Habere autem ſolet ipſa infula reftorem ſemper Abbatem Preſbyterum; 
cujus juri et omnis Provincia et ipſi etiam Epiſcopi. ordine inufitato debeant 
elle ſubjecti. Lib. III. c. 4. 

7 | for 


This iſle, fays the Dzax, bes heine richlie Dotat by the Scorch 
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for a governor an Abbot-Preſbyter, whoſe. power (by a very un- 

common rule) not only every province, but even the biſhops 
themſelves, obeyed. From this account, the enemies to epiſco- 
pacy have inferred, that the rank of biſhop- was 2 novelty, intro- 


duced into the church in corrupt times; and the authority they 


aſſumed was an errant uſurpation, ſince a ſimple abbot for ſo con- 


fiderable a ſpace vas permitted to have the ſuperiority. In anſwer 


to this, archbiſhop Uſer ® advances, that the power of the abbot of 
: Fong was only local; and extended only to the biſhop who reſided 
"there: for after the conqueſt of the ifle of Mas by the Engliſh, and 
the diviſion of the ſee after that event, the biſhop of the iſles made 
Jona his reſidence, which before was in Man. But notwithſtanding 
this, the venerable Bede ſeems to be a ſtronger authority, than the 
Uſher annals quoted by the archbiſhop, which pretend no more 
than that a biſhop bad always refided in Jona, without even an 
attempt to refure the poſitive affertion of the moſt reſpeQable 
author we * (relating to church matters) in thoſe primitive 
times. 
Bigyor's HOUSE. * 
the reſidence of the biſhops of the iſles after the iſle of Man was 
' ſeparated from them. This event happened in the time of Edward l. 


North of the monaſtery are the remains of the bilhop's houſ - 


On their arrival the abbots permitted to them. the uſe of their 
church, for they never had a cathedral of their own, except that in 
the iſle of Man. During the time of the Norwegian reign, which 


laſted near two hundred years, the biſhops were choſen without re- 
. ſpec of country, for we find French, Norwegian, i and Scotch 


0 De Brit. Leder Primord, cap, xv. p yon 
among 
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among the prelates, and they were generally, but not always, con- 
ſecrated at Dromtheim. Even after the ceſſion of the Ehudæ to Scot- 
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land by Magnus, the patronage of this biſhoprick was by treaty re- 


ſerved to the archbiſhop of Droatheim®. This ſee was endowed with +- 


thirteen iſlands; but ſome of them were forced from them by the 


tyranny of ſome of the little chieftains; thus for example, Raſa, as 
the honeſt Dzaw fays, was perteining to Mac-Gythchallan by the 


ſword, and to the biſhop of the iſles by heritage. 

The title of theſe prelates, during the conjunction of Man and 
Sodor, had been univerſally miſtaken, till che explications of that 
moſt ingenious writer, Dr. Macpherſon* : it was always ſuppoſed 
to have been derived from Soder, an imaginary town, either in 
Man or in Jona: whoſe derivation was taken from the Greet 
SoTER or Saviour. During the time that the Nor wegians were in 
poſſeſſion of the iſles, they divided them into two parts: the 
northern, which comprehended all that lay to the North of the 


point of Arnamurchan, and were called the Nordereys, from Nor- 


der North, and +y an iſfand. And the Sudereys took in thoſe 
that lay to the South of that promontory. This was only a ei- 
vil diviſion, for the fake of governing theſe ſcattered dominions 
with more facility; for a ſeparate viceroy was ſent to each, but 
both were ſubje& to the fame juriſdiction civil and eccleſiaſtical. 
But as the Sudereys was the moſt important, that had the honor 


sir David Dahyngle's Annals of Scotland, 178. 
+ Tux Dean. | 1 
2 P. 282, and Terfans, in many parts of his hiſtory of the Orknirs. 
of 
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of giving name to the biſhoprick, and the ile of Mar terained 
both titles, like as Ergland unites that of France, wee x 
many. centuries have ger ſince our __ to the now Ipod 
Deen, , dt 21d] iy 

Proceed on our walk.” 'To- the welt of: «ae convene. is; the- ab- 
bot” s. mount, averlooking the whole; | Beneath ſeem to have been 
the gardens, once well cultivated; for wo are told that the monks 


tranſplanted from other places, herbs both eſculent and medicinal, 
Beyond the mount are the ruins of a kiln, and a granary: and 


| nearit, vas che mill, The lake or pool that ſerved it lay behind; 


is now grained, and is the turbery, the fuel of the natives: it 
appears to have been once divided, for along the middle runs a 


_ raiſed Way, pointing to the hills. They neglect at preſent the 
 eonveniency of a mill, and uſe only guerns. 


. N orth from the granary, extends 2. narrow flat, with 2 double dike 
and foſs on one fide, and a fingleidike on the other. At the end is a 


| ſquare containing a cairn and ſurrounded with a ſtone dike. This 


is called a burial place: it muſt have been in very early times 


_ cotemporary with other cairus, perhaps in the days of Druidiſm; 


for biſhop Pocock mentions, ; that he had ſeen two ſtones ſeven 
feet bigh, with a third laid 1croſs on their tops, an evident Crom- 


Leb: he alſo adds, that the [ri name of the iſland was Iniſb Dru- 


niſþ; which agrees with the account I have ſomewhere read, that 
Jona had been the ſeat of 1 expelled by Columba, who found 


a them there. 


Before I quit this beigbt, 1 muſt obikrve, that the whole of 
their religious buildings were covered c on the north Hide by dikes, 
| as 


2 33 10%. 
as 2 W from the northern invaders, who 20 little regard 
to the ſanctity of their characters. 


The public was greatly intereſted in the preſervation of this 


place, for it was the repoſitory of moſt of the antient Scorch re- 


cords v. The library here muſt alſo have been invaluable, if we 


can depend upon Boethins, who afferts that F#gus the II. affiſt- 


ing Alaric the Goth, in the ſacking of Rome, brought away as 
ſhare of the plunder, a cheſt of books, which he preſented to the 
monaſtery of Jona. HÆneas Sylvius (afterwards Pope Pius II.) in- 


tended, when he was in Scotland, to have viſited the library in 
ſearch of the loſt books of Livy, but was prevented by the death 


of the king, James I. A ſmall parcel of them were in 1525 


brought to Aberdeen , and great pains were taken to unfold | 
them, but through age and the tenderneſs of the parchment, 


little could be read: but from what the learned were able to 
make out, the work appeared by the ſtyle to have rather been 
a fragment of Salluſt than of Livy. . But the regiſter and records 
of the iſland, all written on parchment, and probably other more 
antique and valuable remains, were all deſtroyed by that worſt 
than Gothic ſynodF, which at the reformation declared war againſt 


all ſcience. 


* Vide Mac-lenzie, Stilling feet, Lug. 
7 Boethiaus, lib. vii. p. 114. Paulus Jovius, quoted by Uper, Br. cel. 597» 


I am informed that numbers of the records of the Hebrides were preſerved at - 


Drontheim till they were deſtroyed by the great fire which N OE 
either in the laſt, or preſent century. 
1 M. 8. Advocates Library. ee 810648 7 
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- At. preſent, this, once celebrated ſeat of learning is deſtitute 


of even a ſchool-maſter; and this ſeminary of holy men wants 


even a miniſter. to aſſiſt them in the common duties of religion. 

Crols the iſland over a moſt fertile elevated tract to the S. Weſt 
fide, to. viſit the landing place of St. Columba; a ſmall bay, with 
a pebbly beach, mixed with variety of pretty ſtones, ſuch as vio- 
let-colored Quartz, Nephritic ſtones, and fragments of porphyry, 
granite and Zablitz marble: a vaſt tract near this place was co- 
vered with heaps. of tones, of unequal fizes: theſe, as is ſaid, 
were the penances of monks who were to raiſe heaps, of dimenſions 
equal to their crimes: and to judge by ſome, it is no breach of 
charity to think there were among them enormous finners. 

On one fide is ſhewn an oblong heap of earth, the ſuppoſed 
ſize of the veſſel that tranſported St. Columba and his twelve diſ- 
ciples from Jreland to this iſland, 

On my return ſaw, on the right hand, on a ſmall hill, a ſmall 
circle of ſtones, and a little cairn in the middle, evidently druidj- 
cal, but called the hill of the angels, Cnoc nar-aimgeal; from a tra- 
dition that the holy man had there a conference with thoſe celeſtial 
beings ſoon after his arrival. Biſhop Pocock informed me, that the 


"natives were accuſtomed to bring their horſes to this circle at the 


feaſt of St. Michael, and to courſe round it. I conjecture that 
this uſage originated from the cuſtom of bleſſing the horſes in the 
days of ſuperſtition, when the prieſt and the holy-water pot were 
called in: but in latter times the horſes are ftill aſſembled, but 
the reaſon forgotten. 

The traveller muſt not negle& to 8 the hill of Dun: ii; 
from whoſe ſummit is a moſt pictureſque view of the long chain 
> of 
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of little iſlands, neighbors to this; of the long we iſles of C 
and Tir- I to the Weſt; and the vaſt height of Rum and Skie to 


the North. 

At eight of the clock in | the morning, with the firſt fair wind 
we yet had, ſet fail for the ſound: the view of Jona, its cluſtered 
town, the great ruins, and the fertility of the ground, were fine 
contraſts, in our paſſage to the red granite rocks of the barren 

Mull. | | 

'- Loch-Screban, or Loch-Leven in Mull, ſoon opens to our view. 
After paſſing a cape, placed in our maps far too projecting, ſee 
Loch. in- a- Gaal; a deep bay, with the ifles of Ulva and Gometra in 
its mouth. On Ulva are baſaltic columns of a lighter color than 
uſual. In Lock-Sereban that intelligent voyager Mr. Mills, in 


1788 diſcovered in a glen near Ardlun head, a wonderful col- 
lection of baſaltic columns, . variouſly diſpoſed, ſome erect, 


others bending as if preſſed by the incumbent weight, and at- 
* tended by lava and vitrified matter. An inſulated rock of a very 
ſurprizing compoſition is to be ſeen at the extremity of the glen, 
ſupported by lofty baſaltic pillars ſlightly inclined. The greater 


part of the rock is formed of rude lava, but one fide confiſts of 


F pillars lying horizontally upon the others, and regularly reſting 
on them till they reach the ſummit of the lava, and form on 
g that part a moſt. beautiful and fingular facing *. 


On the Weſt appears the beautiful groupe of the 7 reaſbuniſh | 


ales, Neareft lies Sr Ar FA, a new giant's cauſeway, rifing amidft 
n e e en + 


+ Theſe are molt erroneouſly placed in the maps a very confdepable- diflance 
too far to the North. . 
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the wakes; but wich columos of double the height-of that in» has 


land; gloſſy and reſplendent, from the beams of the. Eaſtern ſun. 

Their greateſt height was at the Southern point of the ifle, of 7 

which they ſeemed the ſupport. They decreaſed in height in pro- 
portion as they advanced along that face of Staffa oppoſed to us, 
or the Eaſtern ſide; at length appeared loſt in the formleſs ſtrata $3 
and the reſt of the iſland that appeared to us was formed of ſlopes 
to the water edge, or of rude but not lofty precipices. Over 
part of the iſle, on the Weſtern ſide, was plainly to be ſeen a vaſt 3 
precipice, ſeemingly columnar, like the preceding. I wiſhed to 


make a nearer approach, but the prudence of Mr. 7. hompſon, who 


was unwilling to venture in theſe rocky ſeas, prevented my fare 7 


ther ſearch of this wandrous iſle: I could do no more than cauſe 


au accurate view to be taken of its Eaſtern fide, and of thoſe of 1 


the other pictureſque iſlands then in ſight. But it is a great con- 
ſolation to me, that I am able to lay before the public a moſt ac- 


celurate account communicated to me through the friendſhip of Sir 5 
Need Banks, who on Auguſt 12 of this ſummer viſited „0 : 


Avevsr 12. 


on his * g voyage to Iceland. 
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In the ſound of Mull we came to anchor, on the Morvers fide, 
oppoſite to a gentleman's houſe, called Drumnen: the owner of it, 
Mr. Macleane, having found aut who we were, very cordially 
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aſked us aſhore: we accepted his invitation, and arrived at his 
houſe; where we met an Engliſb gentleman, Mr. Lachs, who no 
fooner ſaw us than he told us, that about nine leagues from us 
was an iſland where he believed no one even in the Inghlands had 
beenF, on which were pillars like thoſe of the Giant s- Cauſetvay: 
this was a great object to me who had wiſhed to have ſeen the 
cauſeway itſelf, would time have allowed: I therefore reſolved to 
proceed directly, eſpecially as it was juſt in the way to the Co- 
lumb-kill: - accordingly having put up two days proviſions, and 
my little tent, we put off in the boat about one o'clock for our 
intended voyage, having ordered the ſhip to wait for us in Tobir- 
more, a very fine harbour on the Mull fide. 

« At nine o'clock, after a tedious paſſage, having had not a 
breath of wind, we arrived, under the direction of Mr. Me. Leane's 
fon, and Mr. / Leach. It was too dark to ſee any thing, ſo we 
carried our tent and baggage near the only houſe upon the 
Hand, and began to cook our ſuppers, in order to be prepared 
for the earlieſt dawn, to enjoy that which from the converſation 
of the gentlemen we had now raiſed the higheſt CE 
tions of. 

* The impatience which every body felt to ſee the wonders we 
had beard ſo largely deſcribed, prevented our morning's rift; 


I cannot bat expreſs the obligations L have to this gentleman for his very kind 
intentions of informing me of this matchleſs curioſity ; for I am informed that he 
purſued me in a boat for two miles, to acquaint me with what he had obſerved : 


bdaut, unfortunately for me, we out- ſailed his liberal intention. 


+ When I lay in the ſound of Jon, two gentlemen, from the iſle of Mall, and 
whoſe ſettlements were there, ſeemed to know RTE FOOT Tn 
DEVEL ntioned It as any thing wonderful, 

every 
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every one was up and in motion bellone the break of day, and 
with the firſt light arrived at the S. W. part of the iſland, the 


- ſeat of the moſt remarkable pillars; where we no ſooner arrived 
than we were ſtruck with a ſcene of magnificence which exceeded 


our expectations, though formed, as we thought, upon the moſt 
ſanguine foundations: the whole of that end of the iſland ſup- 
ported by ranges of natural pillars, moſtly above 530 feet high, 


landing in natural colonnades, according as the bays or points of 


land formed themſelves; upon a firm baſis of ſolid unformed 
rock, above theſe, the ſtratum which reaches to the ſoil or ſur- 


face of the iſland, varied in thickneſs as the iſland itſelf formed 


into hills or vallies; each hill, which hung over the columns be- 


low, forming an ample pediment; ſome of theſe above 60 feet 
in thickneſs, from the baſe to the point, formed by the ſloping of 
the hill on each fide, almoſt into the ſhape of thoſe uſed in archi- 
tecture. 

Compared to this 0. are . cathedrals or the palaces built 
by men! mere models or playthings, imitations as diminutive as 
his works will always be when compared to thoſe of nature. 
Where is now the boaſt of the architect! regularity, the only part 
in which he fancied himſelf to exceed his miſtreſs, Nature, is here 


found in her poſſeſſion, and here it has been for ages undeſcribed . 
Is not this the ſchool where the art was originally ſtudied, and 


* Staffs is taken notice of by Buchanan, but in the lighteſt manner; and among 
the thouſands who have navigated theſe ſeas, none have paid the left attention to its 
grand and ſtriking characteriſtic, till this preſent year. 


This iſland is the property of Mr. Leuchlaz Mac-Quaire, of Tua, and is now to 
be diſpoſed of. 
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what has been added to this by the whole Grecian ſchool? a ca- 
pital to ornament the column of nature, of which they could ex- 
ecute only a model; and for that very capital they were obliged 
to a buſh of Acanthus: how amply does nature repay thoſe who 
ſtudy her wonderful works! 

With our minds full of ſuch reflections we proceeded along the 
ſhore, treading upon another Giant's Cauſeway, every ſtone being 
regularly formed into a certain number of fides and angles, till 
in a ſhort time we arrived at the mouth of a cave, the moſt mag- 
nificent, I ſuppoſe, that has ever been deſcribed by travellers. 

The mind can hardly form an idea more magnificent than ſuch 
a ſpace, ſupported on each fide by ranges of columns; and roofed 
by the bottoms of thoſe, which have been broke off in order to 
form it; between the angles of which a yellow ſtalagmitic matter 
has exuded, which ſerves to define the angles preciſely; and at the 
ſame time vary the. color with a great deal of elegance, and to 
render it ſtill more agrecable, the whole is lighted from without; 
ſo that the fartheſt extremity is very plainly ſeen from withour, 
and the air within being agitated by the flux and reflux of the tides, 
is perfectly dry and wholeſome, free entirely from the damp vapours 
with which natural caverns in general abound.. 

% We aſked the name of it. Said our guide, the cave of Fhinn; 
what is Fhina? ſaid we. Fhinn Mac Coul, whom the tranſlator of 
O/fan's works has called Fingal. How fortunate that in this cave 
we ſhould meet with the remembrance of that chief, whoſe exiſtence, 
as well as that of the whole Epic poem is almoſt doubted in England. 

«© Enovgh for the beauties of Szaffa, I ſhall now proceed to de- 
ſcribe it and its productions more philoſophically : 

“ The little iſland of Staßa lies on the weſt coaſt of Mull, 

about 
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about three leagues N. E. from Jona, or the Columb Kill: its 
greateſt length is about an Engliſh mile, and its breadth about 
half a one, On the weſt fide of the iſle is a ſmall bay, where 
boats generally land: a little to the ſouthward of which the firſt 
appearance of pillars are to be obſerved; they are ſmall, and in- 
Read of being placed upright, lie down on their ſides, each form- 
ing a ſegment of a circle: from thence you paſs à ſmall cave, 
above which, the pillars now grown a little larger, are 1nclining 
in all directions: in one place in particular a ſmall maſs of them 
very much reſemble the ribs of a ſhip*: from hence having 
paſſed the cave, which if it is not low water, you muſt do in a 
boat, you come to the firſt ranges of pillars, which are ſtill not 
above half as large as thoſe a little beyond, Over-againſt this place 
is a ſmall iſland, called in Erſe, Boo-ſha-la or more properly Bhuacha- 
ile, or the herdſman, ſeparated from the main by a channel not 
many fathoms wide; this whole iſland is compoſed of pillars with- 
out any ſtratum above them; they are {till ſmall, but by much the 
neateſt formed of any about the place. 

« The firſt diviſion of the iſland, for at high water it is bi- 
vided into two, makes a kind of a cone, the pillars converging 
rogcther towards the centre: on the other, they are in general 
laid down flat, and in the front next to the main, you fee how 
beautifully they are packed together; their ends coming out 
ſquare with the bank which they form: all theſe have their tranſ- 
verſe ſections exact, and their ſurfaces ſmooth, which is by no 
means the caſe with the large ones, which are cracked in all di- 


The Giant's Car ſervay has its bending pillars ; but J imagine them to be very 


different from theſe. Thoſe I ſaw were ere, and ran along the face of a high cliff, 


bent ftrangely in their middle, as if unable, at their original formation, while 
in a ſoft ſtate, to ſupport the maſs of incumbent earth that preſſed on them. 
rections. 
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rections. I much queſtion however, if any one of this whole 
iſland of Bhuachaills is two feet in diameter, 


5 The main iſland oppoſed to Boo-ſho-la and farther towards . 


the N. W. is ſupperted by ranges of pillars pretty erect, hd 
tho not tall, (as they are not uncoyered.to the baſe) of large dia- 
meters; and at their feet is an irregular pavement made by the 
upper fides of ſuch as have been broken off, which extends as far 
under water as the eye can reach, Here the forms of the pillars 
are apparent; theſe are of three, font, five, fix, and ſeven ſides; but 
the numbers of five and fix are by much the moſt prevalent. The 
 kargeft I meaſured was of ſeven; it was four feet five inches in dia- 

meter. I ſhall give the meaſurement of its fides, and thoſe of ſome 
other forms which met with: | 


Ne. 1. 4 fidesdiam. 1 ft. 5 in. 15 2. 5 ſides diam, 2 fl. 10 in. 


| Ft. In. 
HE Side 1 1 5 £ 1 420 
2 x 2 1 16 
4-0 „„ 
41 1 1 4 1 74 
3 
No. 3- 6 ſides diam. 3 ft. 6 in. No 4. 7 ſides diam. 4 ft. 5 in. 
12 1 3 10 
$68 3-2-4 
1 3 1 vs 
4 11+ „ 
8 2 2 Be IE. 
6 2 9 „ 
„„ 
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«© The ſurfaces of theſe large pillars in general are-rough' and 
uneven, full of cracks in all directions: the tranſverſe figares-in 
the upright ones never fail to run in their true directions: the 
ſurfaces upon which we walked were often flat, having neither 
concavity nor convexity: the larger number however were con- 
cave, tho' ſome were very evidently convex; in ſome places the 
interſtices within the perpendicular figures were filled up with a 
yellow ſpar: in one place a vein paffed in among the maſs of 
pillars, carrying here and there ſmall threads of ſpar. Tho' 
they were broken and eracked through and through in all direc- 
tions, yet their perpendicular figures might eafily be traced :; from 
whence it is caſy to infer, that whatever the accident might have 
been, that cauſed the diſlocation, it happened afrer the formation of 
the pillars, | | 

From hence proceeding along ſhore, you arrive at Fingal's cave: 


its dimenſions tho' I have given, I ſhall here again repeat in the form 
of a table: 


“Length of the cave from the rock without, — 351 
from the pitch of the arch, 230 
Breadth of ditto at the mouth, — — 53 
at the farther end, — — 20' 
Height of the arch at the mouth, — — 117 
at the end, — — 70 
Height of an outfide pillar, — — 39 
of one at the N. W. corner, — — 54 
Depth of water at the mouth, — -— — 18 
at the bottom, — — = 9 
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The cave runs into the rock in the direction of N. E. by E. by the 

compaſs. | 
« Proceeding farther to the N. W. you meet with the higheſt 
ranges of pillars, the magnificent appearance of which is paſt all 
deſcription: here they are bare to their very baſis, and the ſtratum 
below them is alſo viſible: in a ſhort time it riſes many feet 
above the water, and gives an opportunity of examining its quality. 
Its ſurface rough, and has often large lumps of ſtone ſticking in it, 
as if half immerſed ; itſelf, when broken, is compoſed of a thouſand 
heterogeneous parts, which together have very much the appearance 
of a Lava; and the more ſo as many of the lumps appear to be of 
the very ſame ſtone of which the pillars are formed :, this whole 
| ſtratum lies in an inclined poſition, dipping gradually towards the 
S. E. As hereabouts is the ſituation of the higheſt pillars, I ſhall 
mention my meaſurements: of them and the different ſtrata in this 
place, premiſing that the meaſurements were made with a line, 
held in the hand of a perſon who ſtood at the top of the cliff, and 
reaching to the bottom, to the lower end of which was tied a white 


mark, which was obſerved by one who ſtaid below for the pur- - 


poſe: when this mark was ſet off from the water, the perſon 
below noted it down, and made fignal to him above, who. made 
then a mark in his rope: whenever this mark paſſed a notable 
place, the ſame fignal was made, and the name of the place noted 
down as before: the line being all hauled up, and the diſtances 
between the marks meaſured and noted down, gave, when com- 


pared with the book kept below, the diſtances, as for inſtance in 


the cave: | | 
&« No. 1, in the book below, was called from the water to the 
R r 2 foot 
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foot of the firſt pillar, in the book above; No. 1. gave 36 feet 


8 inches, the higheſt of that _ which was compoſed of broken 
pillars. 


| No. 1. Pillar at the weſt corner of 2 cave. 


Fe. In 

1 From the water to the foot of the pillar, — 12 10 

2 Height of the pillar, — — 37 3 

1 Stratum above the pillar, — =_ 66 9 
| No. 2. Fingat's cave. 


1 am fove af ths ſir; — 1286 8 
2 Height of the pillar, — — 39 6 
3 From the top of the pillar to the top of the arch, 31 4 
4 Thickneſs of the ftratum above, — — 34 4 

6 


By adding together the three firſt meaſurements, we got 
the height of the arch from the water, 117 


No. 3. Corner pillar to the weſtward of Fingal's cave. 
Stratum below the pillar of Lava-like matter, — br 


0 
Length of pillar, — — — 54 0 
Stratum mar the pillar, — — 6r 6 
No. 4. Another pillar to the Weſtward. 2 
Stratum below the pillar, — — — 17 1 
Height of the pillar, r. — — 50 o 
Stratum above, — — — 81 * 


No. 5. Another pillar farther to the Weſtward, 
Stratum below the pillar, — _—_ _ 19 8 
| Height 
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| Ft. In. 
Height of che pillar, — — — 55 1 


60 The ſtratum above the pillars, which is here mentioned, is uni- 
formly the ſame, conſiſting of numberleſs ſmall pillars, bending and 
inclining in all directions, ſometimes ſo irregularly, that the ſtones 
can only be faid to have an inclination to aſſume a columnar form: 
in others more regular, but never breaking into, or diſturbing, the 
ftratum of large pillars, whoſe tops every where keep an uniform 
and irregular line. 

„ Proceeding now along ſhore round the North end of the 


and, you arrive at Oua na ſcarve, or the Corvorant :- Cave; here 


the ſtratum under the pillars is lifted up very high; the pillars 
above it are confiderably leſs than thoſe at the N. W. end of the 
land, but ſtill very confiderable. Beyond is a bay, which cuts 
deep into the iſland, rendering it in that place not more than a 
quarter of a mile over. On the ſides of this bay, eſpecially be- 


yond a little valley, which almoſt cuts the iſland into two, are 


two ſtages of pillars, but ſmall: however having à ſtratum be- 
tween them exactly the ſame as that above them, formed of in- 
numerable little pillars, ſhaken out of their places, and leaning in all 
directions. | 

C Having paſſed this bay, the pillars totally ceaſe: the rock is 
of a dark brown ſtone, and no ſigns of regularity occur till you have 
paſſed round the S. E. end of the iſland (a ſpace almoſt as large as 
that occupied by the pillars) which you meet again on the Weſt fide, 
beginning to form themſelves irregularly, as if the ftratum had an 
inclination to that form, and ſoon arrive at the bending pillars where 


I began. 
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* The ſtone of which the pillars are formed, is a coarſe kind of 
Baſaltes, very much reſembling the Giant's cauſeway in Ireland, 


though none of them are near ſo neat as the ſpecimens of the latter, 


which I have ſeen at the Britiſb Muſcum; owing chiefly to the color, 
which in our's is a dirty brown, in the Tr; a fine black: indeed the 
whole production ſeems very much to reſemble the Giants Cauſctuay; 
with which 1 ſhould willingly compare it, had I 1 0 account of the 
former before me *.“ 


Proceed with a ſine breeze; ſee, beyond n Baca · beg, and 


the Dutchman's-cap, formed like a Phrygian bonnet; and compoſed 


of rude baſaltic pillars. Next ſucceeds Lunga t, varying into gro- 


teſque ſhapes as we recede from it: the low flats of Flada next 
ſhew themſelves: and laſtly the iſles of Cairn-berg more and beg, 
with columnar appearances: the firſt noted for its antient fortreſs, 
the outguard to the Sudereys, or Southern Hebrides, 

In the year 1249, Jobn Dungadi, appointed by Acho of Norway, 


king of the Northern Hebrides, was entruſted with the defence of 
. this caſtle; and, in return for that confidence, declined to ſurrender 


it to Alexander III. af Scotland, who meditated the conqueſt of theſe 


' iſlands. It was in thoſe days called Kiarnaburgh, or Biarnaburgh +. 


As this account is copied from Mr. Bank's journal, I take the liberty of 
faying (what by this time that gentleman is well acquainted with) that Staff is a 
genuine maſs of Baſalles, or Giant's Cauſtauay: but in moſt reſpects ſuperior to the 
Iriſh in grandeur. I muſt add that the name is Norwegian ; and moſt properly 
beſtowed on account of its ſingular ſtructure: Sroffa being derived from 8/5, a 
ſtaff, prop, or, figuratively, a column. 


+ (1) At the bottom of the print of the rocks of Cannay, is a very fingular 


view of Lunga, and the Datchman's cap, as they appeared about eight or nine 
miles diſtant, the firſt S8. S. by W. the laſt 8. W. by 8. 
t Torfew, 164. 
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The Macleaues poſſeſſed it in 1715, and during the rebellion of that 
year, was taken and retaken by each party, 
In our courſe obſerve at a diftance, Tirey, or Tir- I, famous for its 
great plain, and the breed of little horſes. To the North, ſeparated 
from Tirey by a ſmall ſound, is the iſle of Col. I muſt not omir 
obſerving, that the firſt, is reported by a very ſenſible writer, to be 
well adapted for the culture of tobarco *. 
Paſs the point Ruth-an-i feith, in Mull, when Egg high and 
rounded, Muck ſmall, and the exalted tops of the mountanous 
Rum, and lofty Skize, appear in view. Leave, on the Eaſt, Cal. 
garai bay, in Mull, with a few houſes, and ſome figns of cultivation; 
the firſt marks of Population that had ſhewn themſelves i in this vaſt 
iſland. 
The entrance of the ſound of Mull now opens, bounded to the 
North by cape Arduamurchan, or, the height of the boiſterous 

ſea; and beyond, inland, ſoar the vaſt fummits of Beneviſh, Morvern, 
and Crowachan. 

Towards afternoon. the K grows black, and the wind freſhens 
into a gale, attended with rain, diſcouraging us from a chace of 
ſeals, which we propoſed on the rock Heiſtyr, a little to the Wet, 
where they ſwarm. To the Weſt of Camay, have a fight of the 
rock Humbla, formed of Baſallic columns . 

Leave, three leagues to the Weſt, the cairns of Col, a dangerous 
chain of rocks, extending from its Northern extremity. 

Sail under the vaſt mountains of Rum, and the point of Bredon, 


through a moſt turbulent ſea, cauſed by the claſhing of two adverſe 


* Accompt current betwixt England and Scotland, by John Spruel. 
R Murdock Mackenzie 4 
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did See ſeveral ſmall whales, called here Pollacks, that when near 


land are often chaced on ſhore by boats; they are uſually about ten 


feet long, and yield four gallons of oil. At ſeven o'clock in the 


evening find ourſclyes at anchor in four fathom water, in the ſnug 


nme 
Chin nia 7 


Formed on the N. fide by Cannay, on the South by the little iſle of 
Sanaa: the mouth lies oppoſite to Rum, and about three miles diſtant ; 
the Weſtern channel into it is impervious, by reaſon of rocks, On 
that fide of the entrance next to Sands is a rock to be ſhunned by 
mariners. 

As ſoon as we had time to caſt our eyes about, each ſhore appeared 
pleaſing to humanity; verdant, and covered with hundreds of cattle: 


both ſides gave a full idea of plenty, for the verdure was mixed with” * 


very little rock, and ſcarcely any heath: but a ſhort pets 
with the natives ſoon diſpelled this agreeable error: they 


: 2 very time in ſuch want, that numbers for a long time had Laber 


bread nor meal for their poor babes: fiſh and milk was their whole 
ſibfiſitie at this time: the firſt was a precarious relief, for, beſides 
the uncertainty of ſacegſs, to add to their diftrefs, their ſtock of fiſh- 
hooks was almoſt exhauſted: and to ours, that it was not in our 
power to ſupply them. The rubbans, and other trifles I had 
brought would have been inſults to people in diſtreſs. I lamented 
tt at my money had been ſo uſeleſsly laid out; for a few dozens of 
fiſh-hooks, or a few pecks of meal, would have made them happy. 


The Turks erect carauenſaras. Chriſtians of different opinions 


3 concur 


4 
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concur in eſtabliſhing hoſpitia among the dreary Alps, for the recep- 


tion of travellers, I could wiſh the public bounty, or private 


charity, would found in fic parts of the iſles or mainland, magazines 
of meal, as preſervatives againſt famine in theſe diſtant parts. 

The crops bad failed here the laſt year: but the little corn ſown 
at preſent had a promiſing aſpect: and the potatoes are the beſt I 
had ſeen: but theſe were not fit for uſe, The iſles I fear annually 
experience a temporary famine : perhaps from improvidence, per- 
haps from eagerneſs to encreaſe their ftock of cattle, which they 
can caſily diſpoſe of to ſatisfy the demands of a landlord, or the 
oppreſſions of an agent. The people of Camay export none, but 
ſell them to the numerous buſſes, who put into this Portus Salutis on 


different occaſions. 
The cattle are of a middle fize, black, long-legged, and have thin 


ſtaring manes from the neck along the back, and up part of the 
tail, They look well, for in ſeveral parts of the iſlands they have 
good warm recefles to retreat to in winter. About fixty head are 


exported annually. 
Each couple of milch cows yielded at an average ſeven ſtones of 


butter and cheeſe: two thirds of the firſt and one of the laſt, The 


cheeſe ſold at three and fixpence a ſtone; the butter at eight 


ſhillings. 
Here are very few ſheep: but horſes in abundance. The chief 


uſe of them in this little diſtrict is to form àn annual cavalcade at 


Michaelmas. Every man on the iſland mounts his horſe unfurniſhed 


with fad:{le, and takes behind him either ſome young girl, or his 
neighbor's wife, and then rides backwards and forwards from the 
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village to a certain croſs, without being able to give any reaſon for 
the origin of this cuſtom... After the proceſſion is over, they alight 
at ſome public houſe, where, ſtrange to ſay, the females treat the 
companions of their ride. When they retire to their houſes an en- 
tertainment ts prepared with primeval fimplicity: the chief part 
conſiſts of a great oat-cake, called $/ruan-Micheil, or St. Michael's 
cake, compoſed of two pecks of meal, and formed like the quadrant 
of a circle: it is daubed over with milk and eggs, and then placed 


to harden before the fire. 


Matrimony 1 is held in ſuch eſteem here, that an old maid or old 
batchelor is ſcarcely known ſuch firm belief have they in the 
doctrine of the ape-leading. diſgrace in the world below. So, to 
avoid that danger the youth marry at twenty, the laſſes at ſeven- 
teen. The fair ſex are uſed here with more tenderneſs than com- 


mon, being employed only in domeſtic affairs, and never forced 


into the labors of the field. Here are plenty of poultry and of 
eggs. 

Abundance of can and ling might be taken; there being a fine 
ſand-bank between this iſle and the rock Heiſker, and another be- 


tween Skie and Barra; but the poverty of the inhabitants will not 


enable them to attempt a fiſhery. . When at Campbeltown I enquired 


about the apparatus requiſite, and found that a veſſel of twenty tuns 


was neceſſary, which would coſt two hundred pounds; that the 
crew ſhould be compoſed of eight hands, whoſe monthly expences 
would be fourteen pounds; that fix hundred fathom of Jong-line, 
five hundred hooks, and two Stuoy lines (each eighty fathoms long) 
which are placed at each end of the long-lines with buoys at top to 
mark the place when ſunk, would all together coſt five guineas; and 

4 | . the 
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the veſſel muſt be provided with four ſets: ſo that the whole charge 
of ſuch an adventure is very conſiderable, and paſt the ability of 
theſe poor people®. 

The length of the ifland is about three miles; the breadth near 
one: its ſurface hilly. This was the property of the biſhop of the 
iſles, but at preſent that of Mr. Macdonald of Clan-Ronald. His 
factor, a reſident agent, rents moſt of the iſland, paying two guineas Rewes: 
for each penny-land; and theſe he ſets to the poor people at four 
guineas and a half each; and exacts, befides this, three days labor 
in the quarter from each perſon. Another head tenant poſſeſſes 
other penny-lands, which he ſets in the ſame manner, to the impove- 
riſhing and very ſtarving of the wretched inhabitants, 

The penny-lands derive their name from ſome old valuation. The 
ſum requiſite to ſtock one is thirty pounds: it maintains ſeven cows 
and two horſes: and the tenant can raiſe on it eight bolls of ſmall 
black oats, the produce of two; and four of bear from half a boll 
of ſeed; one boll of potatoes yields ſeven. The two laſt are manured 
with ſea-tang. 

The arable land in every farm is divided into four parts, and lots 
are caſt for them at Chrifmas: the produce, when reaped and dried,” 
is divided among them in proportion to their rents; and for want 
of mills is ground in the quern. All the paſture is common, from 
Mayo the beginning of September. | 

It is faid that the factor has in a manner baniſhed ſheep, be- 
cauſe there is no good market for them; ſo that he does his beſt 
to * the inhabitapts of cloathing as well as food. At e 


3 & 


7 No. 73, is an account of a fiſhery of this nature. 
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they ſupply themſelves with wook from Rum, at the rate of 1 
pence the pound. | | 

All the cloathing 1s mast we at : iba the women not 
only ſpin the wool, but weave the cloth: the men make their own 
ſhoes, tan the leather with the bark of willow, or the roots of 
the tormentilla erecia, or tormentil, and in e * n 
uſe ſplit thongs. 


About twenty tuns of kelp are made in the ſhores every third 
year. 

Sickneſs ſeldom viſits this place: if. any Aiforder ſeizes them 
the patients do no more than drink whey, and lie ſtill. wes 


ſmall-pox viſits them about once in twenty-years. 


All diſputes are ſettled by the factor, or, if of great moment, 
by the juſtices of the peace in ic. 

This iſland, Rum, Muck, and Egg, form one parlth, Cindy 
1s inhabited by two hundred and twenty fouls; of which all, ex- 
cept four families, are Roman Catholics; but in the whole pariſh 
there is neither church, manſe, nor ſchool: there is indeed in this 
Mand a catechiſt, who has nine pounds a year from the royal 
bounty. The miniſter and the popiſh prieſt reſide in Egg; but, 
by reaſon of the turbulent ſeas that divide theſe iſles, are very 
ſeldom able to attend their flocks. I admire the moderation of 


their congregations, who attend the preaching of either indiffe- 


rently as they happen to arrive. As the Scotch are economiſts in 
religion, I would recommend to them the practice of one of the 
little Si mixed cantons, who, through mere frugality, kept but 
one divine; a moderate honeſt fellow, who, ſteering clear of con- 
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the day, and to his Catholic on the other. He lived long among 


them much reſpected, and died lamented. 


The proteſtant natives of many of the iſles obſerve Jule and 


Paſch, or Chriſtmas and Eaſter; which among rigid preſpyterians 


is eſteemed ſo horrid a ſuperſtition, that I have heard of a miniſter. 
who underwent a cenſure for having a gooſe to dinner on Chriftmas- 
day; for having been convicted of holding that one day was more 
holy than another, or to be diſtinguiſhed by any external marks of 


feſtivity. 


In popiſh times here was probably a reſident miniſter; for here 


are to be ſeen the ruins of a chapel, and a ſmall croſs. 


Much rain and very hard gales the whole night; the weather 


being, as it is-called in theſe parts, broken. 


Bad weather till continues, which prevented us from ſeeing ſo. 
much of this iſland as we intended, and alſo of viſiting the rock. 
Humbla, Go on ſhore at the neareſt part, and viſit a lofty ſlender 
rock, that juts into the ſea: on one fide is a little tower, ata. 
vaſt height above us, acceſſible by a narrow and horrible path: 
it ſeems ſo ſmall as ſcarce to be able to contain half a dozen 
people. Tradition ſays, that it was built by ſome jealous regulus, , 


to confine. a handſome wife in. 


To the North-Weſt above this priſon, is the Compaſs hill, in 


Erſe called Sgar- dbearg, or the red projecting rock. On the top 


the needle in the mariners compaſs was obſerved. to vary a whole 
quarter; the North point ſtanding due Weſt : an irregularity -pro-- 


bably owing to the. nature of the rock, highly impregnated with 


iron. Mr. Mills obſerved in this iſland baſaltic columns. 


In the afternoon fome coal was brought, found in the rocks 


Dun eudain, but in ſuch ſmall veins as. to be uſeleſs. . It lies in 
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beds of only fix inches in thickneſs, and about a foot diſtant 
from each other, divided by ſtrata. of whin-ſtone. Fuel is very 
ſcarce here, and often the inhabitants are obliged to fetch it from 
Rum. th | | | 

A continuation of bad weather. At half an hour after one at 


' hoon, looſe from Canuay, and after paſſing with a favorable gale 


through a rolling ſea, in about two hours, anchor in the 
Iſle of Rv u, 


in an open bay, about two miles deep, called Loch- Srioſard, 
bounded by high mountains, black and barren: at the bottom 
of the bay is the little village Kinloch, of about a dozen houſes, 
built in a fingular manner, with walls very thick and low, with 
the roofs of thatch reaching a little beyond the inner edge, ſo that 
_as benches for the lazy inhabitants, whom we found 
fitting on them in great numbers, expecting our landing, with 

that avidity for news common to the whole country. 
Entered the houſe with the beſt aſpect, but found it little ſu- 
rior in goodneſs to thoſe of 7ay; this indeed had a chimney and 
windows, which diſtinguiſhed it from the others, and denoted the 
ſuperiority of the owner: the reſt knew neither windows nor 
chimnies. A little hole on one fide gave an exit to the ſmoke : 
the fire is made on the floor beneath; above hangs a rope, with 
the pot-hook: at the end to hold the veſſel that contains their hard 
fure, a little fiſh, milk, or. potatoes. Yet, beneath the roof I 
entered, I found an addreſs and politeneſs from the owner and 
his wife that were aſtoniſhing: ſuch pretty apologies! for the bad- 
f neſs 
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neſs of the treat, the curds and milk that were offered; which 
were tendered to us with as much readineſs and good will, as by 
any of old Homer's dames, celebrated by him in his Odyſſey for 
their hoſpitality. I doubt much whether their cottages or their 
fare was much better; but it muſt be confeſſed that they might be 
a little more cleanly than our good hofteſs. 

Rum, or Ronin as it is called by the Dz aw, is the property of 
Mr. Macleane, of Col; a landlord mentioned by the natives with 
much affection. The length is about twelve miles; the breadth 
ſix: the number of ſouls at this time three hundred and twenty- 
five; of families only fifty- nine, almoſt all proteſtant. The 
| heads of families, with their wives, were at this time all alive, 
except five, three 'widowers and two widows. They had with 
them a hundred and two ſons and only ſeventy- ſix daughters: this 
difproportion prevails in Cannay, and the other little iſlands; in 
order, in the end, to preferve a ballance between the two ſexes; 
as the men are, from their way of life, ſo perpetually expoſed to 
danger in theſe ſtormy ſeas, and to other accidents that might oc- 
caſion a depopulation, was it not ſo providentially ordered d. 


The ifland is one great mountain, divided into ſeveral points; 


the higheſt called A;ſgobhall, About this bay, and towards the 
Eaſt fide, the land ſlopes towards the water fide; but on the South 


Weſt forms precipices of a ſtupendous height. The ſurface of 


ln Cheſter, and other large towns, tho? the number of males exceeds the number 
of females born; yet when arrived to the age of puberty the females are much more 
numerous than males; becauſe the latter, in every period of life, are more liable 


to fatal diſeaſes, | 
Rum 
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Nu is in a manner covered with heath, and in a ſtate of nature: 


the heights rocky. There is very little arable land, excepting 


about the nine little hamlets that the natives have grouped in dit- 
| ferent places; near which the corn is ſown in diminutive patches, 
for the tenants here run-rig as in Cunnay. The (greateſt farmer 
holds five pounds twelve ſhillings a year, and pays his rent in mo- 


ney. The whole of the iſland is two thouſand marks *. 
The little corn and potatoes they raiſe is very good; but fs 


ſmall is the quantity of bear and -oats, that there is not a fourth 


part produced to ſupply their annual wants: all the ſubſiſtence 
the poor people have beſides, is curds, milk and fiſh. They are 
a well made and well-looking race, but carry famine in their aſ- 
pet. Are often a whole. ſummer without a grain in the ifland; 
which they regret not on their own account, but for the ſake of 
their poor babes. In the preſent œconomy of the iſland, there is 
no proſpect of any improvement. Here is an abſurd cuſtom of al- 
lotting a certain ſtock to the land; for example, a farmer is al- 
lowed to keep-fourteen head of cattle, thirty ſheep, and fix mares, 
on a certain tract called a pen - land 7. The perſon who keeps 
more is obliged to repair out of his ſuperfluity any loſs his neigh- 
bor may ſuſtain in his herds or flocks. 

A number of black cattle is ſold, at thirty or 6590 ſhillings 
per head, to graziers who come annually from Skie, and 
otller places. The mutton here is ſmall, but the moſt delicate in 
our dominions, if the goodneſs of our appetites did not pervert 

A Scotch mark is little more than thirteen-pence-farthing. 

+ The diviſion into penny-lands, and much of the rural ceconomy agree in both 


our 
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our judgment: the purchaſe of a fat ſheep was four ſhillings and 
fixpence: the natives kill a few, and alſo of cows, to ſalt for 
winter proviſions. A few goats are kept here: abundance of 
mares, and a neceſſary number of ſtallions: for the colts ate an 
article of commerce, but they never part with the fillies. 

Every penny-land is reſtricted to twenty-eight ſums of cattle : 
one milch cow is reckoned a wm, or ten ſheey: a horſe is reck- 
oned two ſums. By this regulation every perſon is at liberty to 
make up his ſums with what ſpecies of cattle he pleaſes; but then 
is at the ſame time prevented from injuring his neighbor (in a 
place where grazing is in common) by rearing too great a ſtock. 
This rule is often broken; but by the former regulation, the 
ſufferer may repair his loſs from the herds of the avaritious. . 

No hay is made in this iſland, nor any ſort of provender for 
winter proviſion. The domeſtic animals ſupport themſelves as 
well as they can on ſpots of grafs preſerved for that purpoſe. In 

every farm is one man, from his office called Fear cuartaich, whoſe 
ſole buſineſs is to preſerve the graſs and corn: as a reward he is 
allowed graſs for four cows, and the produce of as much atable 


land as one horſe can till and barrow. 
Very few poultry are reared here, on account of the 05 of 


rain. 
, No wild quadrupeds are found, excepting ſtags: theſe ani- 
mals once abounded here, but they are now reduced to eighty, 
by the eagles, who not only kill the fawns, but the old deer, 
ſeizing them between the horns, and terrifying them till _y fall 
down ſome precipice, and become their prey. 
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Tue birds we obſerved were ring-tail eagles, ravens, hooded- 
crows, white wagtails, wneat-ears, titlarks, ring-ouzels,  grous, 


© ptarmigans, curlews, green plovers, faſceddars or arflic gulls, 


and the greater terns: the Dx Ax mentions 3 but none ap- 


| PRO while we were in the iſland. 


At the foot of Sgor-mor, oppoſite to Cannay, are found abun- 
dance of agates, of that ſpecies called by Cronſled, eff. Lxi, 6, 
Achates chalcedoniſans, improperly, white cornelians: ſeveral fin- 
gular ſtrata, ſuch as grey quartzy ſtone, Cronſted, ſe. cer xzAV ; 
another, a mixture of guariz and baſaltas, a black ſtone, ſpotted 
with white, like porphyry, but with the appearance of a lava: 
fine grit, or free-ſtone, and the cinereous indorated bole of Ow 


| feed, ſet. Lxxxvn. 


. Land again: walk five miles up the ſides of the iſland, chiefly 
over heath and moory ground: croſs two deep gullies, varied 
with ſeveral pretty caſcades, falling from rock to rock; paſs by 
great maſſes. of ſtone, corroded as if they had lain on the ſhore. 
After a long aſcent reach Loch-nan-grun, a piece of water amid(t 
the rocks, beneath ſome of the bigheſt peaks of the mountains. 
Abundance of terns inhabit this loch. Return exceſſively wet 
with conſtant rain. | 

Notwithſtanding this iſland has ſeveral ſtreams, here is not a 


ſiugle mill; all the molinary operations are done at home: the 


corn is graddan'd, or burnt out of the ear, inſtead of being 
thraſhed : this is performed two ways; firſt, by cutting off the 
ears, and drying them in a kilo, then ſetting fire to them on a 
floor, and picking out. the grains, by this operation rendered as 
black as coal. The other method is more expeditious, for the 

whole 


DID 4's 


whole ſheaf is burnt, without. the trouble of cutting off the 
ears: a moſt ruinous practice, as it deſtroys both thatch and ma- 
nure, and on that account has been wiſely prohibited in ſome of 


the iſlands. Gradauned corn was the parched corn of HoLy Warr. 


Thus Boaz preſents his beloved Rath with parched corn ; and Je 
ſends David with an Ephah of the fame to his ſons in the camp 
of Saul. The grinding was alſo performed by the ſame fort of 
machine the quern, in which two women were neeeſſarily employ- 
ed: thus it is propheſied two women ſhall be grinding at the mill, 
one ſhall be taken, the other left, I muſt obſerve too that the land 
laſſes are as merry at their work of grinding the Graddan, the 
xaxos; of the antients, as thoſe of Greece were in the days of Ari- 
fophanes, 


Who warbled as they ground their parched corn *- 


The quern or bra is made in ſome of the neighboring counties, 


in the mainland, and coſts about fourteen ſhillings, This me- 


thod of grinding is very tedious: for it employs two pair of 
hands four hours to grind only a ſingle buſhel of corn. Inftead 
of a hair ſieve to fift the meal the inhabitants here have an inge- 
nious ſubſtitute, a ſheep's ſkin ſtretched round a hoop, and per- 
forated with ſmall holes made witch a hot iron. They knead their 
baanock with water only, and bake or rather toaſt it, by laying 
it upright againft a ſtone placed near the fire, 

For want of lime they dreſs their leather with calcined ſhells: 
and uſe the ſame merhod of tanning it as in Camay. 


ali, at v. ſcent 11. Calles is derived from Grad quick; 2s the procels is 
ſo expeditious, 2 
2 The 
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The inhabitants of Rum are people that ſcarcely know ſickneſs ; 
if they are attacked with a dyſentery they make uſe of a decoction 


of the roots of the Tormentilla erefla in milk. The ſmall-pox 


has viſited them but once in thirty-four years, only two ſickened, 


and both recovered. The meaſles come often. 


It is not wonderful that ſome ſuperſtitions ſhould reign in theſe 


ſequeſtered parts. Second fight is firmly believed at this time. 
My informaat ſaid that Lauchlan Mac-Kerran of Cumay had told 


a gentleman that he could not reſt for the noiſe he heard of the 
hammering. of nails into his coffin: accordingly the gentleman - 


died within fifreen days. 


| Molly Mac-leane (aged forty) has the power of foreſceing events 


through a well-ſcraped blade bone of mutton. Some time ago ſhe 


took up one and pronounced that five graves were ſoon to be 
opened; one for a grown perſon: the other four for children; one 
of which was to be of her own kin: and ſo it fell out. Theſe 
pretenders to ſecond fight, like the Pythian prieſteſs, during their 
inſpiration fall into trances, foam at the mouth, grow pale, and feign 
ro abſtain from food for a month, ſo over-powered are they by the 


_ viſions imparted to them during their paroxyſms. 


I rauſt not omit a moſt convenient ſpecies of ſecond fight, voc 
fled by a gentleman of a neighboring iſle, who foreſees all vi- 
rs, fo has time to prepare accordingly : but enough of theſe 
tales, founded on impudence and nurtured by folly. | 
thee ans ety ihe ruins of a church in this iſland; ſo the mi- 
niſter is obliged to preach, the few times he viſits his congrega- 
tion, in the open air. The attention of our popiſb anceſtors in this 
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article, delivers down a great reproach on the negligence of their 


reformed deſcendants: the one leaving not even the moſt diſtant 
and ſavage part of our dominions without a place of worſhip; the 
other ſuFering the natives to want both inſtructor, and temple. 

The weather grows more moderate; at one o'clock at noon fail 
from Rum, with a favorable and briſk gale; for the iſle of Hie. 
Soon reach the point of Slate, at the ſouth end, a diviſion of that 
great iſland, a mixture of graſs, a little corn and much heath. 
Leave on the right the point of Ariſalg. Paſs beneath Armadale 
in Skic, a ſeat beautifully wooded, gracing moſt unexpectedly 
this almoſt tree-leſs tract. A little farther to the Weſt opens the 
mouth of Loch-in-daal, a ſafe harbour, and oppoſite to it on the 


main-land; that of Loch-Furn, or the lake of Hell, with black 


mountains of tremendous height impending above. 


The channel between the ſhire of Irverneſs and Shie now con- 
tracts; and enlarges again to a fine bay oppoſite Glenelg, between 


the main-land and Dunan-ruagh, where is good anchorage under Sie. 
At the north end of this expanſe, the two fides ſuddenly contract, 
and at Nul. ri form a ſtrait bounded by high lands, not a quar- 
ter of a mile broad; the flood which runs here at the ſpring 


tides at the rate of ſeven knots an hour, carried us through with. 


great rapidity, into another expanſe perfectly land- locked, and 


very pictureſque. We were now arrived amidſt an amphitheatre 
of mountains; the country of Niutai bounded us on the North 


and Eaſt; and tie (which from Lach- in- daa became more lofty) 
confined us with its now wooded cliffs to the South. The ruins 


of an antient caſtle, ſeated on the pinnacle of a rock, and ſome 
| little 
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little ifles formed our weſtern view. Theſe of old belonged to the 
Mac-kinrions, a very antient race, who call themſelves Clan- Alpin, or 
the deſcendants of Apin, a Srorch monarch in the gth century, 
Some of the line have {till a property in Ski. 

The violent ſqualis of wind darting from the apertures of the hills 


telzed us for an hour, but after various tacks at laſt Mr, Thomp- 


fon anchored ſafely beneath Mac-kinnon's caſtle, amidſt a fleet of 
buſſes, waiting with anxiety for the appearance of herrings, this 


, year uncommonly late. The hard rains were no ſmall advan- 


tage to pur ſcenery. We lay beneath a vaſt hill called Gluis- 
Bein, cloathed with birch and oaks, inhabited by roes: cataracts 
poured down in various places amidſt the woods, reminding me of 
the beautiful caſcades between &heidect and Meyringen, in the canton 
of Underwald, This part is in the diſtrict of Straub, another portion 
of Site | 15 5 

' Land at a poiut called the Ye, or paſſage, where about fourſeore 


|  hotſes were collected to be tranſported @ la nage to the oppoſite 


ſhore, about a mile diſtant, in the ſame manner as, Polybiuss informs 
us, Hannibal paſſed his cavalry over the rapid Rhone. They were 
taken over by fours, by little boats, a pair on each fide held with 
halters by two men, after being forced off a rock into the ſea, We 
underdok the conveyance of a pair. One, a pretty grey horſe, 


ſwam admirably; the other was dragged along like a log; but as 


ſoon as it arrived within ſcent of its companions before landed, re- 
yived, diſengaged itſelf, and took to the ſhore with great alacrity. 
* Lib. "IN | $17 0 
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Some very gentleman - like men attended theſe animals, as with 
great politeneſs offered their ſervices. : 


Among the crowd was a lad ereftis anribus; Ain 


been ſwaddled down, and they flood out as nature ordained; and I 


dare ſay his ſenſe of hearing was more accurate by this liberty. 
The horned cattle of Sie are ſwam over, at the narrow paſſage of 
. Kul-ri, at low water; fix, eight, or twelve are paſſed over at a time, 
tied with ropes made of twiſted withies faſtened from the under jaw 
of the one to the tail of the preceding, and fo to the next; the firſt 
is faſtened to a boat, and thus are conveyed to the oppoſite ſhore, 
This is the great paſs into the iſland, but is deſtitute even of a horſe- 
ey.” 
Ar five in the morning quit our fituation, and paſſing through a 
narrow and ſhort ſound, arrive in another fine expanſe, beautifully 
land- locked by the mainland (part of Roſſſbire the iflands of Nona 


and Croulin, Raſa, diſtinguiſhed by the high hillock, called Dur- 


canna; Scalpa, and the low verdant iſle of Pabay, in old times the 
ſeat of aſſaſſins . Skis ſhews a verdant ſlope for part of its ſhore: 
beyond ſoar the conic naked hills of Straith, and ftill farther the 
ragged heights of Blaven. 

See, behind us, the ruins of the caſtle, and the entrance of 
the bay we had left, the openings into the great lochs K:ſſerne 
and Carron, and, as a back- ground, a boundleſs chain of rugg:d 

mountains. The day was perfectly clear, and the ſea ſmooth as 
4 mirrour, diſturbed but by the blowing of two whales, who en- 
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Mr. Mac kindly, \ ſahior,. one 5 the gentlemen we ſaw wich * 
horſes, overtakes thus a.bo:; effes us to accept the entertain- 


HEE WFe-chatrachan, in the neighboring 

fres.lan ing be ear the iſle of Scalp, and walking 

me flat, tire at the -* "qa ſo _— pro- 
vided; directing Mr, Tivo 


The country is Geldes d'byk = Ike the other 
iſlands, has more paſturage Fork walk to Kikbrip, the 
church of the pariſh af \ ide ſtrata of lime- 


ſtore and ſtone-marle, the 1 
lp ah and ready to the hands 
he fine wanute, but better for corn than 


B * 
1 5 


oy 5 the church * 1 s of 8 nit te marble, and ſome 
veined with grey, which teco ggf ee deen the bed, from 
whence the altar at uu bad rel. Obſerve alſo great 
quantities of white granite, ſpotted with black. Meſlrs...Lightfoo! 


and Stuart aſcend the high lieſſqne Mountain of Beins Mar dal, 


and find it in a manner coup." with that rare plant the "i aa 
oAopela, 

On my return am entertained with a da, I may call it, of 
the Lab, or, walking of cloth, a ſubſtitute for the fulling-mill : 
twelve or en,gdinided into two equal numbers, ſu down 
on each fills of a long board, ribbed lengthways, placing the cloth 


their 
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their hands, ſinging at the ſame time, as at the Quern: when they 
have tired their hands, every female uſes her feet for the ſame 
purpoſe, and fix or ſeven pait of naked feet are in the moſt 
violent agitation, working one againſt the other: as by this time 
they grow very earneſt in their labors, the fury of the ſong riſes; 
at leogth it arrives to ſuch a pitch, that without breach of charity 
you would imagine a troop of female demoniacs to have been 
aſſembled. | 

They fing in the ſame manner when they are cutting down the 
corn, when thirty or forty join in chorus, keeping time to the ſound 
of a bagpipe, as the Grecian laſſes were wont to do to that of a lyre 
during vintage in the days of Homer“. The ſubject of the 
ſongs at the Luagbadb, the Quern, and on this occafion, are ſome- 
times love, ſometimes panegyric, and often a rehearſal of the 
deeds of the antient heroes, but commonly all the tunes ſlow and 
melancholy. 

Singing at the Quern is now almolt out of date ſince the introduc- 
tion of water - mills. The laird can oblige his tenants, as in England, 
to make uſe of this more expeditious kind of grinding; and em- 
powers his miller to ſearch out and break any Querus he can find, as 
machines that defraud him of the toll. Many centuries paſt, the 
legiſlature attempted to diſcourage theſe aukward mills, ſo preju- 
dicial to the landlords, who had been at the expence of others. In 
1284, in the time of Alexander III. it was provided, that © na man 
« fall preſame to grind gubeit maiſtloch, or rye, with hands mylne, 
except he be compelled by ſtorm, or be in lack of mills quhilk 


® Iliad, xviii. line 570. 
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ſould grind the ſamen. And in this caſe gif a man grindes at 
hand mylnes, he ſal gif the threttein meaſure as multer, and gif 
anie man contraveins this our protubition, he ſall tine his hand 
mylnes perpetuallie.” | 

Walk up Beinn-a-caillich, or, the hill of the old VE one of 
thoſe pictureſque mountains that made ſuch a figure from the ſea. 


N 


A 


After aſcending a ſmall part, find its fides covered with vaſt looſe 


ſtones, like the paps of Jura, the ſhelter of ptarmigans : the top 
flat and naked, with an artificial cairn, of a moſt enormous ſize, 
reported to have been the place of ſepulture of a gigantic wo- 
man in the days of Fingal. The proſpect to the Weſt was that of 
deſolation itſelf; a ſavage ſeries of rude mountains, diſcolored, 


black and red, as if by the rage of fire. Neareſt, joined to this hill 


by a ridge, is Beia-an-ghrianan, or the mountain of the Sun; perhaps 
venerated in antient times. Mal-more, or the round mountain, 
appears on the North. The ſerrated tops of Blaven affect with 
aſtoniſhment; and beyond them, the cluſtered height of Ouillin, 
or, the mountain of CUucuvLLin, like its antient hero“, food like 
a hill that catches the clouds of heaven. The deep reeeſſes between 
theſe Alps, in times of old, poſſeſſed the ſons of the narrow wales, 
the hunters of deer, and to this time are inhabited-by a fine race of 
ſtags. 

The view to the N. Eaſt and S. Welt is not leſs amuſing : a 
ſea ſprinkled over with various iſles, and the long extent of coaſt 
ſoaring into all the forms of Alpine wildneſs, - I muſt not omit 


His reſidence is ſaid to have been at Dun/caich, in this iſland. The literal 
meaning of Quillin, or, Cullin, is a narrow dark hollow. 
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that the point of Camiſterel, on the South of Skir, was ſhewed to 
me at a diſtance, famous for the cave which gave ſhelter for two 
nights to the young adventurer, and his faithful guide, the antient 
Mac- innon. 

Leave Coire-chattachan, after experiencing every civility from the 
family; and from the Rev. Mr. Nicholſon, the miniſter. Wind 
along the bottoms of the ſteep hills. Paſs by the end of Loch-ſappan 
to the South. See a ſtone dike or fence called Paraicnam fiadb, or 
the incloſure of the deer, which ſeems once to have been continued 
up a neighboring hill. In one angle is a hollow, in the days of 
Qian, a pitfall covered with boughs for the deſtruction of the 

animals chaſed into it. Places of this name are very common, and 
very neceſſary, when the food of mankind was the beaſts of the 
field. 

Turn towards the northern coaſt; paſs by the end of Lach 
ſligachan, and ſoon after by the fide of the ſmall freſh water Loch- na- 
caiplich, filled with that ſcarce plant Eriocaulon decangulare, firſt diſco- 
vered by Mr. James Roberiſon. Breakfaſt at Sconſer, one of the poſt- 
offices, an inn oppoſite to Raſa, an ifland nine miles long and three 
broad, divided from Sie by a ſound a mile broad. On the ſhore, 
the houſe of Mr. Macleod, the owner of Raſa, makes a pretty figure. 
The Dx an ſpeaks of this iſland, as having maney deires, pairt of 
« profitable landes inhabit, and manurit, with twa caſtles, to wit, 
© the caſtle of Kilmorocht, and the caſtle of Brolokit, with twa fair 
* orchards at the ſaids twa caftles with ane pariſh kirke, called Kl 
© molozwocke. In his time, he ſays, it perteining to Mac-gbyllichallan of 
© Raarſaybe the ſword, and to the biſhope of the iſles be heritage.” 
This uſurper was a * of Macleod of Lewis, who probably con- 
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ſigned it to his chieftain, from whom the preſent proprietor derives 
his family, 

Continue our journey pointing to the S. Weſt, Meet great droves 
of fine cattle, on their way to change of paſture. See a ſmall quan- 
tity of very poor flax, raiſed from the ſeed of the country, a very 
unprofitable management: but the greateſt part of the land was 
covered with heath. Leave to the left the mountains of Cuchullin, 


Cullin, or Quillin, which reach to the ſea. Come to the end of Loch- 
| Bracadale, which pierces the iſland on this fide, Sie is ſo divided 


by branches'of the ſea, that there 1s not a place five miles diſtant 


from a port; ſuch numbers of good harbours are there in a place 
deſtitute of trade, and without a ſingle town. Near the end of this 
Loch the ground is more cultivated; but all the corn land is dug 


with the cas-chrom or crooked ſpade, inftead of being ploughed: 
eight men are neceſſary to dig as much in a day as a fingle plough 
would turn up: the harrows are commonly tied to the hotſes tails; ' 
but in very wet land, the men and women break the ſods by drag- 
ging over them a block of wood, with five teeth and a long handle, 
called Raachgan, 

Deſcend through a narrow paſs, and arrive inſtantly in a tak flat 
as any in Holland, opening to the weſt with a fine diſtant view of 
North and South UJf, and other parts of the Long iſland: bounded on 
the other three fides by high precipices, enlivened with cataracts 
formed by the heavy rains. In a. wood in a ſnug corner lies Tah- 
tir, inhabited by Mr. Macleod, lieutenant-colonel in the Dutch 
ſervice, who with the utmoſt hoſpitality ſheltered us from the in- 
clemency of the day, This houſe belongs to the chief of the name; 
and in old times was always the portion of a ſecond ſon; he enjoyed 

| it 
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it ſor life, with the view of giving him the means of educating his 
children; who after that were left to the care of fortune; which 
cuſtom filled foreign ſervice with a gallant ſet of officers. Daughters 
of chieftains were generally portioned with cattle; and often with 
a ſet of ſtout men, who in feudal times were valuable acquiſi- 
tions to the huſband, who eſtimated his wealth by the power of 
bis people, for he inſtantly adopted and incorporated them with 
his own clan. 

It will not be impertinent to mention here the origin of the Scotch 
regiments in the Dutch ſervice, They were formed out of ſome 
independent companies, ſent over either in the reign of Elizabeth or 
Fames VI. At preſent the common ſoldiers are but nominally natio- 
nal, for ſince the ſcarcity of men, occaſioned by the late war, Holland 
is no longer permitted to draw her recruits out of North Britain. 
But the officers are all &otch, who are obliged to take oaths to our 
government, and to qualify in preſence of our ambaſſador at the 
Hague. | 

See here a Cly-more, or great two-handed ſword, probably of the 
ſame kind with the ingentes gladii of the Caledonians, mentioned by 
Tacitus: an unwieldy weapon, two inches broad, donbly edged; the 
length of the blade three feet ſeven inches; of the bandle, fourteen 
inches; of a plain tranſverſe guard one foot; the weight fix pounds 
and a half. Theſe long ſwords were the original weapons of our 
country, as appears by a figure of a ſoldier, found among the ruins 
of London, after the great fire, A. D. 1666, and preſerved at Ox- 
ford: his ſword is of a vaſt length, his hair flowing, his legs 


® Menifaucen, Antiq. iv, 16. tab. x, 
| bare, 
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bare, his lower garment ſhort, and faſtened by a girdle round his 
waiſt; the ſagum is flung} carcleſsly over bis breaſt and one arm, 


ready to be flung off, as cuſtom was, in time of action. The great 


broad ſword, and much the ſame kind of dreſs, were preſerved in 
the highlands to the laſt age, at the battle of Killicranbie: the upper 
garment was thrown off by the Highlanders, in order to enable 
them to uſe this two-handed inſtrument with greater effect. Bur 
the enormous length of weapon has been found uſeleſs againſt the 


firmneſs of determined troops, from the battle of the“ Mons Gram- 


Pius, to the recent victory of Culloden. The ſhort ſwords of the 
forces of Agricola, and the bayonets of the Britiſb regulars, were 


equally ſuperior. 


Col. Macleod favors me with a weapon, common to the Romans, 


Scandinauians, and Britons. It is a brazen ſword, whoſe blade is 


twenty-two inches long; the handle (including a round hollow 


pummel) five and a half; the middle of the blade ſwells out on both 


ſides, and the edges very ſharp; the end pointed; we are told 
that the ſcabbards are of braſs, but this was deſtitute of one. The 
weapon was found in Skie, The ſame kind is met with in many parts 
of Scotland and of Hales, which the Danes have viſited; and they 
have been frequently diſcovered in 7umuli, and other ſepulchres, in 
Denmark and Holſace, depoſited there with the urns in honor of the 
deceaſed 1. Others, fimilar, have been found in Sweden 8. 


* Taciti vit. Agric. c. 36. 
-+ Sibbald append. hiſt. Fife, p. 18. 


1 Wormii Mon. Das. p. 48. tab. p. 50. Worm. 180. 354. Jaceb, muſ. Reg. 
Huvnie. pars 11. ſect. iii. 
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Walk down the Eaſt fide of the vale, and fee the well of 
Cucbullin. Take boat near the lofty inſulated rock, Stach in nuchi- 
dar, or that of the fuller, pyramidal and inclining: am rowed be- 
neath a range of magnificent cliffs, at whoſe baſe were lodged plenty 
of white cryſtallized zeolite, and vaſt rocks of ſtone, of the appearance 
of lava, filled with rounded kernels. 

Our boat's crew were iſlanders, who gave a ſpecimen of marine 
muſic, called in the Erſe, Forrams: theſe ſongs, when well compoſed, 
are intended to regulate the ſtrokes of the oars, and recall to mind 
the cuſtoms of claſſical days. . 


Mediz flat margine puppis 
Qui voce alternos nautarum temperet ictus, 
Et remis dictet ſonitum, pariterque relatis, 
Ad numerum plaudat reſonantia cærula tonſis. 
S1L1vs, lib, iv. 


But in modern times they are generally ſung in couplets, the whole 
crew joining in chorus at certain intervals: the notes are commonly 
long, the airs ſolemn and flow, rarely chearful, it being impoſſible 
for the oars to keep a quick time: the words generally have a reli- 


gious turn, conſonant to that of the people. 


Viſit a high hill, called Brizs-mbarol, about a mile South of Taly- 
fiir, having in the front a fine ſeries of genuine baſaltic columns, 
reſembling the Giant's cauſeway : the pillars were above twenty feet 
high, conſiſting of four, five and fix angles, but moſtly of five: the 
columns leſs frequently jointed than thoſe of the Iriſb; the joints 
being at great and unequal diſtances, but the majority are entire: 
even thoſe that are jointed are leſs concave and convex on their 


oppoſite 
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oppoſite ſurface than the columns of the former. The ſtratum that 


reſted on this colonnade was very irregular and ſhattery, yet ſeemed 


to make ſome effort at form. The ruins of the columns at the baſe 


made a grand appearance; theſe were the ruins of the creation: thoſe 


of Rome, the work of human art, ſeem to them but as the ruins of 


yeſterday. 

At a ſmall diſtance from theſe, on the ſlope of a bill is a tract 
of ſome roods entirely formed of the tops of ſeveral ſeries of 
columns, even and cloſe ſet, forming a reticulated ſurface of amaz- 


ing beauty and curioſity. This is the moſt northern Baſalles | am 


acquainted with; the laſt of four in the Britiſß dominions, all run- 
ning from South to North, nearly in a meridian: the Giant“ 
Cauſeway appears firſt; Staa ſucceeds; the rock Humbla about 
twenty leagues further, and finally the column of Briis-mbazol: the 


depth of ocean in all probability WT the loſt links of this 


chain. 


Take leave of Talyſkir. See very near to the houſe the veſtiges 
of ſome ſmall hulldings, and by them a heap of ſtones, with a baſul- 
tic column ſet erect in the middle. Croſs a range of barren lands for 
four miles: reach Loch- Bracadale. Exchange our horſes for a boat. 


Paſs over this beautiful land-locked harbour abounding wich ſafe 


creeks, Cod-fiſh ſwarm here in the herring ſeaſon purſuing the 
ſhoals: a man with a ſingle hand- line caught in three hours as many 


as were ſold for three guineas, at the rate of twopence apiece. 


Land, after a traject of four miles, and find ready a new ſet of 
8 


is ſeems to me the ſitteſt place in the iſland for the forming of 
a _ The harbour is deep and unſpeakably ſecure. It is the 
| Milford 
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Milford haven of theſe parts; it opens at its mouth to the beſt part 
of the Tea, Slie has not in it a ſingle town or even village. But 
what is a greater wonder, there is not a town from Campbelton in 


the Firth of Chae to Thurſo, at the end of Cathneſs, a tract of above 


two hundred miles. | 
Proceed : ride by, at Struam, a — Daniſb fort on the top 


of a rock, formed with moſt excellent maſonry. The figure as 
uſual circular. The diameter from outſide to outſide fixty feet: 
of the inſide forty-two. Within are the veſtiges of five apart- 
ments, one in the centre, four around: the walls are cighteen 


feet high, The entrance fix feet high, covered with great 


ſtones. 


About a furlong north weſt of this, is another large rock pre- 


cipitous on all fides but one. On that is the ruin of a very thick 
wall, and the traces of a dike quite round, even on the inacceſſi- 
ble parts. Between which and the wall is a large area. This 
ſeems to have been built without regularity, yet probably be- 
lopged to the ſame nation. Each ſeems deſigned to cover an 
aſſemblage of people who lived beneath their protection in a ho- 
ſtile country, for under both are remains of numbers of ſmall 
buildings with regular entrances. The laſt encloſure is ſuppoſed 
to have been deſigned for the ſecurity of the cattle, of which, theſe 
free · booters had robbed. the natives; and this * is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Boaghun. 

Theſe fortreſſes are called univerſally in the Erſe, Duns. I 
find that they are very rare in the country from whence they took 
their origin; no people will give themſelves the trouble of forti- 
fying amidſt the ſecurity of friends. Mr. - Frederic Subm of Copen- 
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hagen, whom I had the pleaſure of addreſſing on this ſubject, 


could point out but a fingle inſtance of a ſimilar tower, and that 
on the Suallſberg, a mountain half a Norwegian league diſtant from 


Drontheim. But we may expect further elucidations from a ſkilful 
antiquary now on the tour of the country, 

About two miles farther, ſee near the road- ſide, two large co- 
noid Cairns: "paſs near the end of Loch-ca-roy, a branch of the 
noble Loch-Bracadale, and ſoon after reach the caſtle of 

Dun-vecan, the ſeat of Mr. Macleod, a gentleman deſcended 
from one of the Norwegian vice-roys, governors of the iſles while 


they bore a foreign yoke. But the antiquity of his deſcent is an 


accident that would convey little honor to him; had he not a 
much more ſubſtantial clame; for to all the milkineſs of human 
nature uſually concomitant with his early age, is added, the 
ſenſe and firmneſs of more advanced life. He feels for the 
diſtreſſes of his people, and inſenſible of his own, with uncom- 
mon diſintereſtedneſs has relieved his tenants from their oppreſſive 
rents; has received inſtead of the traſh of gold, the treaſure of 
warm affections, and unfeigned prayer. He will ſoon experience 
the good effects of his generofity; gratitude, the reſult of the 
ſenſibility ſtill exiſting among thoſe accuſtomed to a feudal go- 
vernment, will ſhew itſelf in more than empty words; and in 
time they will not fail exerting every nerve to give his virtue the 
due reward, Feudal] governments, like that of unmixed monarchy, 
has its conveniences and its bleſſings. The laſt rarely occur 
from the impetfection of human nature: One BEING only can 
lay clame to that: therefore it is the bufineſs of every honeſt 
man to reſiſt the very appearance of undivided power in a prince, 
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or the ſhadow of independency in a ſubject. The highlanders 
may bleſs the hand that looſened their bonds; for tyranny more 
often than protection was the attendance on their vaſſalage. Yer 
ſtill from long habitude, and from che gleams of kindneſs that 
darted every now and then amidſt the ſtorms of ſeverity, was 
kindled a ſort of filial reverence to their chieftain : this ſtill is 
in a great degree retained, and may, by cheriſhing, return with 
more than wonted vigor. The noxious part of the feudal reign 


is aboliſhed; the delegated rod of power is now no more. But 


let not the good part be loſt with the bad: the tender relation 
that patriarchal government experiences, ſhould {till be retained : 
and the mutual inclination to beneficence preſerved. The chief- 
tain ſhould not loſe, with the power of doing harm, the diſpoſi- 
tion of doing good. Such are the ſentiments of Mr. Macleod, 
which ripen into actions that, if perſiſted in, will bring laſting 
comfort into his own boſom, and the moſt deſired of bleſſings 
amongſt a numerous clan. 

The caſtle of Dun. vegan is ſeated on a high rock, over a loch 
of the fame name, a branch of Loch Falart. Part is modernized, 
but the greateſt portion is antient: the oldeſt is a ſquare tower, 
which with a wall round the edge of the rock, was the original 
ſtrength of the place. Adjacent is a village and the poſt-office; 
for from hence a pacquet boat, ſupporred by ſubſcription, fails 
every fortnight for the Long- iſland. 

Here is preſerved the Braotauch ſbi, or fairy-flag of the family, 
beſtowed on it by Titania the Ben- hi, or wife to Oberon king of 
the fairies. She bleſſed it at the ſame time with powers of the 
firſt importance, which were to be excrted on only three occa- 
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; fions: but on the laſt, after the end was obtained, an inviſible 


Being is to arrive and carry off ſtandard and ſtandard-bearer, never 


WE: x more to be ſeen, A family of Clan y Faitter had this dangerous 
office, and held by it, free lands in Bracadale. 


1 
o — 


The flag has been produced thrice. The firſt time in an une- 


qual engagement againſt the Clan- Ronald, to whoſe fight the Ma- 
cleodt were multiplied ten- fold. The ſecond preſerved the heir 


of the family, being then produced to ſave the longings of the 


lady: and the third time, to ſave my own; but it was ſo tattered, 


that Titania did not ſeem to think it worth ſending for. 
This was a ſuperſtition derived from the Norwegian anceſtry of 


the houſe: the fable was caught from the country, and might be 


of uſe to animate the clan. The Danes had their magical ftan- 


dard, Reaſan, or, the raven, embroidered in an inſtant by the 


three daughters of Lodbroke, and fiſters of Hinguar, Hubba, or 


Jar. Sigurd had an enchanted flag given him by his mother, 


with circumſtances ſomewhat fimilar to the Dun-wegan colors: 


whoſoever bore it in the day of battle was to be killed; accord- 
ingly in one of his battles three ſtandard-bearers were ſuc- 
ceſſively ſlain; but on the death of the laſt he obtained the 


victory +. 


(x-noxrn eur. 


Here is preſerved a great ox-horn, tipped with ſilver: the arm 
was twiſted round its ſpires, the mouth brought over the elbow, 


and then drank off. The Northern nations held this ſpecies of 


cup in 8 eſteem, and uſed the capacious *. of the great 


he _ wit, Alfred. 10 + FNC 27. | 
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Aurochs *, They graced the hoſpitable halls of kings, and 
out of them the antient heroes quenched their thirſt: HaquinF, 
weary with ſlaughter, calls aloud for the mighty draught. 


Heu labor immenſus, feſſos quam vellicat artus l 
Quis mihi jam præbet cornua plena mero ? 


In this caſtle is alſo preſerved, a round ſhield, made of iron, 
that even in its decayed ftate weighs near twenty pounds; itſelf a 
load in theſe degenerate days: yet they were in uſe no longer ago 
than the beginning of the laſt century. Each chieftain had his 
armour-bearer, who preceded his maſter in time of war, and, by 
my author's 4 account in time of peace; for they went armed 


even to church, in the manner the N. Americans do at preſent in the 


frontier ſettlement, and for the ſame reaſon, the dread of ſavages. 
In times long before thoſe, the antient Scotch uſed round tar- 
gets, made of oak, covered with the hides of bulls; and long 
ſhields, narrow below and broad above, formed of pieces of oak' 
or willow, ſecured with iron: I gueſs them to be of the ſame kind 
with the Norzegian ſhields figured by Wormiush, and probably de- 
rived from the ſame country. They had alſo a guard for their 
ſhoulders, called || Scapul;, and for offenſive weapons had the 
bow, ſword, two-handed ſword, and Lychaber ax, a weapon like- 
wiſe of Norweyias origin, But the image-tombs of antient war- 
riors are the beſt lectures on this ſubject. | 


* Urorum cornibus, Barbari ſeptentrionales potant, urnaſque binas capitis unius 
cornua implent. Plinii lib. I. c. 37. 

% gars Grammar. 94. + Wormii Mon. Dan. 389. 

1 Timethy Pont's M. S. Advoc. Library. $ Worm. 

Vi fig. 1, tab. xx. 
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Mr. Macgueen informs me, that near this place is an Hunit, or 
Druidical place of worſhip, of which there are four in Nie, much of 


the ſame ſituation and conſtruction. This lies in the heart of an 


extenſive moor, between the confluence of two waters. To the eaſt 
ſtands one hill, to the weſt another: which gradually ſlope down 
toward the plain, and from which a clear proſpe& might be had of 
all that paſſed below. From one of theſe waters to the other is a 
ſtrong ſtone wall; forming an equilateral triangle: the rocks face it 


towards the water, and every crevice is filled with ſtones regularly 


laid; ſo that it ſeems to have been on that ſpot inacceſſible in for- 
mer days. Near the centre of this triangle, is a ſmall ſquare edifice 
of quarried ſtones; and on each fide of the entrance which leads to 
it from the wall, are the remains of two houſes, both within and 


without. In thoſe lodged the prieſts and their families : the ſer- 


vants moſt probably on the outſide. A ſtrong turf rampart pro- 
rected alſo the wall from water to water, acroſs a rifing ground, 
which hath been cut through by a road leading from the Tempul na 
Hnait (as the edifice is called) a great way into the moor. There is 
no tradition of the uſe of this place. My learned friend ſuppoſes 
it to have been deſigned for the worſhip of the Earth, Bendis or 


Diana, which, according to Hefjchius, was ſuppoſed to be the ſame. 


Plutarch gives the ſame goddeſs the title of Anait, the name of this 
place of worſhip; and Pliny ſpeaks of a country in Armenia, called 


Anaitica, from Anaitis, a goddeſs in great repute there, where a noble 


temple had been built, which was plundered of its immenſe riches by 
the ſoldiers of Antony in his Parthianexpedition. Pauſanias alſo ſpeaks 
of the temple of Diana the Auait. Theſe temples were erected when 
the purity of the Celtic religion had been debaſed by the extravagance 

h of 
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of fancy, and idols introduced. Here we may ſuppoſe that this 
deity was worſhipped in the utmoſt ſimplicity. 
Proceed on our journey; paſs over a black and pathleſs tract of 


moor and bog, for about fifteen miles. Dine on a ſoft ſpot of heath, 


with that appetite which exerciſe and the free air never fail to 
create. Arrive on the banks of Loch-Griſernis, a branch of Loch. 
ſaiſart: take boat; obſerve that the ropes for the fiſhing-nets are 
made of the purple melic graſs, the pund-glas of the highlanders, 
remarkable for laſting long without rotting. After a paſſage of 
a mile, land at KixcsBurcn; immortalized by its miſtreſs, the 
celebrated FLox a Mac-pox ALD, the fair protectreſs of a fugitive 
adventurer; who, after ſome days concealing himſelf from pur- 
ſuit, in the diſguiſe of the lady's maid, here flung off the female 
habit. I had the pleaſure of her acquaintance at the firſt Sir 
Watkin William Wyme's in the year 1746; but at this time I unfor- 
tunately found that ſhe was abfent on a viſit. 

Mr. Mac-donald did me the favor of preſenting me with three very 
curious pieces of antiquity : an urn, a Glain-naidr, or ſerpent-bead, 
and a Denarius, found not remote from his houſe. The firſt is an 


urn of elegant workmanſhip, found in a ſtone cheſt, formed of fix 


flags as before deſcribed : this urn was filled with aſhes; was placed 
not prone, as that mentioned in the former volume, but with the 


mouth up, and covered with a light thin ſtone. * was diſcovered 


beneath an immenſe cairn. 


The Glain-naidr, or Druidical bead, as it is 3 called, is an 


unique in its kind, being of a triangular ſhape; but, as uſual, made 
of glaſs, marked with figures of ſerpents corled up, The common 
people in Males and in Scotland retain the fame ſuperſtitions relating 

to 
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rot as the antients, and call it by the name of Serpent. one. The 
Gauls, taught by their prieſts, believed the ſtrangeſt tales of their 


ſerpents, deſcribed from the proſe of Plimy, in a moſt ſpirited manner, 


by the ingenions Mr. * * thus makes his Druid demand of 
A ſapient brother: 


But tell me yet 
8 From the grot of charms and ſpells, 
| Where our matron ſiſter dwells ; 
Brennus, has thy holy hand 
Safely brought the Druid wand, 
And the potent adder-Hone, 
Gender'd 'fore the autumnal moan ? 
When in undulating twine | 
The foaming ſnakes prolific join; 
When they hiſs, and when they bear 
Their wond'rous egg aloof in air; 


Thence, before to earth it fall, 3 r 

The Druid in his holy pal. Ho 
Receives the prize, - 7 
And inſtant flies, 


Follow'd by the envenom'd brood, 
Till he croſs the filver flood. | 


The antients and mnderns agree in their belief of its powers; 
that good fortune attends che poſſeſſor wherever he goes. The 
flupid Claudius, that Ludibrium aulz AouGusT1, put to death a 
Gauliſb knight, for no other reaſon than, that he carried an ovum 
anguinum, a ſerpent-ſtone, about him. The vulgar of the preſent age 
attribute to it other virtues; ſuch as its curing the bite of the adder, 
and giving caſe to women in child - birth, if tied about the knee. 


A 


H ERBRI D E 
So difficult is it to root out follies that have the function ef un- 
tiquity. 
The laſt favor that I was indebted to Mr. Mac- dbnali for, is a 


Denarins, of the Emperor Trajan, found on 2 moor near the ſhore of 
Loch-Griſernis ; a probable, but not a certain evidence that the Ro- 


mans had landed in this iſland, We have no lights from hiſtory to - 


enable us to ſay what was done during the reign of that emperor : 
in the ſucceeding, Adrian reduced the bounds of the empire to.the 
place ſtill called his wall, and loft all communication with the 
iſlands; but in the followaig reign they were extended to their 
antient bounds, and the ifles might be viſited from the Glota gua- 
rium, the ſtation of the fleet, and the money in queſtion loſt at that 
time in Stic. Bur its being found there may be accounted for by 
another ſuppoſition : that of its having been the booty of an iſland 
ſoldier, taken from the Romans in ſome of the numberleſs ſkirmiſhes 
in one of the following reigns, and brought here as a mark of 
victory. 
l bbſerve that the great ſcallop-ſhell is made uſe of in the dairies of 
this country for the ſkimming of milk. In old times, it had a more 
honorable place, being admitted into the halls of heroes, and was the 
cup of their feſtivity. As Doctor Mac pberſon expreſſes it, The 
© whole tribe filled the hall of the chieftain ; trunks of trees covered 
© with moſs were laid in form of tables from one end to the other; 
© whole beeves or deer were roaſted and laid before them on rough 
* boards, or hurdles of rods woven together: the pipers played while 
© they ſat at cable, and filence was obſerved by all. After the feaſt 
© was over, they had ludicrous entertainments; a practice ſtill con- 
Vor. II. 1 5 © tinued 
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« tinyed in part of the highlands: the females retired, and the old 


and young warriors ſat in order, down from the chieftain, accord- 


ing to their proximity in blood to him; the harp was then touched, 
* the ſong was raiſed, and the Sligd-crechin, or the drinking-ſhell, 
© went round.” 

Am lodged this night i in the tune bed that formerly received the 
unfortunate Charles Stuart. Here he lay one night, after having been 
for ſome time in a female habit under the protection of Flora Macdo- 
nald. Near this place he reſumed the dreſs of his own ſex by the aſſiſt- 
ance of the maſter of the houſe, Mr. Alexander Macdonald, who ſuffered 


: a long impriſonment on that account; but neither the fear of puniſh- 
ment, nor the promiſes of reward, could induce him to infringe the 


rights of hoſpitality, by betraying an unhappy man who had flung 
himſelf under his protection. He preſented me with a pair of 
gloves worn by Charles Stuart while he appeared in the character of 
the tender ſex. They ate kept as a memorial of a daring adventure, 


moſt unequally ſupported. 
Leave King /ourgh, travel on a good horſe road, paſs by a cairn, 


with a great ſtone at the top, called the high-ftone of Cg. I muſt 
remark, that the Danes left behind them in many places the names 
of their deities, their heroes, and their bards: thus in the rock Hum- 
bla is perpetuated the natne of Humblus , one of their antient kings; 
the iſle of Guma+ aſſumed the title of one of the Vallyriæ, the fatal 
ſiſters; Ulva takes its name from the bear-begotten hero, Uo +; 
and the ſtone of Upy ſeems to have been erected in _—y of the 


poet Upgerus ||. 
» Car. Cram. 5 5 + Torf aus, 36. 1 Sax. e 193. | 
l| Sax. Gram, 88. | 2 ö 


Beneath is the fertile bottom of Ugg, laughing with corn: aſcend 
a hill, and on the other fide deſcend into the pariſh of Kilmore, 
the granary of Skie. Leave, on the left, Mugguſtot, the principal 
houſe of Sir Alexander Mac-donald, lineally deſcended from the 
lords of the iſles: all the eſtates at preſent poſſeſſed by that 
gentleman were beſtowed by John, the laſt Regulus, and Earl of Roſs, 
on his brother Hugh, and confirmed by a charter dated at Aros, 


in the year 1449, and afterwards by James IV. at Sterling, in 


1495. 
- Beneath the houſe was the lake of St. Columba, now drained ; once 


noted for a monaſtery of great antiquity, placed in an iſland. The 


ruins evince its age, being built with great ſtones, without mortar, - 


in the manner cuſtomary in the times of Druidin. The cells and 
ſeveral rooms are ſtill very diſtinguiſhable. The chapel is of a later 


date, and built with mortar, as are all the other chapels in Sie, and 


in the little iſlands along its ſhores: theſe chapels were ſerved by the 
monks: the place they landed on, in order to diſcharge theſe 
religious duties, was called Pein- orab, or the land of prayer; for 
after ſolemnly recommending themſelves, and the objects of their 
journey, to the dos r HIGH, they ſeparated, and took their reſpec- 
tive routes. | 

Purſue our journey. A miniſter, who gave us the pleaſure of 
his company, obſerved to us, that a couple were in purſuit of him 
in order to have their nuptials celebrated: unwilling to be the cauſe 
of deferring their happineſs, I begged he would not on my account 
delay the ceremony: we took pofleoſſia of a cottage ; the miniſter 
laid before them the duties of the marriage ftate, aſked, whether they 
took each other willingiy ? joined their hands, and concluded with a 
prayer. I obſerved that the bridegroom put all the powers of 
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magic to defiance, for he was married with both ſhoes tied wich 


their latchet. 


Not many years have drake fince it was cuſtomary in ſome parts 
of the N. of Scotland for the lairds to interfere in the marriages of 
their vaſſals, and direct the pairing of their people. Theſe ſtrange 
tyrannies, theſe oppreſſions of inclination, ſeem to have occafioned 
the law of Merander the Iſt, to prevent ſuch a foundation for do- 
meſtic miſery : it is indeed the caſe of the widow only that he took 
into conſideration, Na widow, ſays the ftatute, ould be compelled to 
marie gif ſche pleaſe to live without ane huſband, but ſche ſould give ſecu- 
ritie that ſche ſall not marie without conſent of hir lord, In ef 


ane other than the king. 


Take a repaſt at the houſe of Sir Mexander Mac- e 


who, according to antient cuſtom, by virtue of his office, holds 


his lands free, His dwelling, like many others in this country, 
conſiſts of ſeveral apartments; the firſt for his cattle during winter, 
the ſecond 1s his ball, the third for the reception of ſtrangers, and 
the fourth for the lodging of his family; all the rooms within one 
another, 

The owner was quite mufitr of his inſtrument, and treated us 
with ſeveral tunes. In feudal times the Mac-donalds had in this 
iſland a college of pipers; and the Macleods had the like; theſe had 
regular appointments in land, and received pupils from all the neigh. 
boring chieftains. The Mac- karters were chief 2252 to the firſt; 
the Mac · krumens to the laſt. 

The bagpipe has been a favorite inſtrument with ie Scots, and 
has two varieties: the one with ſhort pipes, played on with the 
fingers; the other with long pipes and founded with the mouth : 


7 : | this 


HED RIDE 8 


this is the loudeſt and moſt ear - piercing of all muſic, is the genuine 
highland pipe, and ſuited well the warlike genius of the people, 
rouzed their courage to battle, alarmed them when ſecure, and col- 
lected them when ſcattered ; ſolaced them in their long and painful 
marches, and in times of peace kept up the memory of the gallantry 
of their anceſtors, by tunes compoſed after fignal victories; and 
too often kept up the fpirit of revenge, by airs expreſſive of 
defeats or maſfacres from rival clans. One of the tunes, wild and 
tempeſtuous, is ſaid to have been played at the bloody battle of 
Harlaw, when Donald, lord of the iſles, in 1410, oppoſed the 
powers of Jumes I. under the conduct of Mexander Sinart, Earl of 
Mar. | | 
Neither of theſe inſtruments were the invention of the Danes, or, 
as is commonly ſuppoſed, of any of the Northern nations; for their 
antient writers prove them to have been animated by the clangor 
tubarum. Notwithſtanding they have had their ſeck-pipe long 
amongſt them, as their old ſongs “ prove, yet we cannot allow 
them the honor of inventing this melodious inſtrument: but muſt 
aſſert, that they borrowed it from the invaded Caledonians, We muſt 
ſtill go farther, and deprive even that antient race of the credit; 
and derive its origin from the mild climate of ah, perhaps from 
Greece. 

There is now in Rome a moſt beautiful Bas-relievo, a Grecias 
ſculpture of the higheſt antiquity; of a þagpiper playing on his 
iaſtrument, exactly like a modern highlander. The Greeks had 
their Arzawins, or inftrument compoſed of a pipe and blown-up 

| From Dr, Solander.. 
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| mis! the Romans in all probability borrowed it from them, and 


introduced it among their ſwains, who ſill uſe it under 1 names 


* piva and coruu muſa. 


That maſter of muſick, Nero, uſed as 10 had not the 


| empire been ſo ſuddenly deprived: of that great artiſt, he would 


(as he graciouſly declared his intention) have treated the people 
with a concert; and, among other curious inſtruments, would 


have introduced the Utricilarias, or bagpipe. Nero periſhed, but 


the figure of the inſtrument is preſerved on one of his coins, 


but highly improved by that great maſter. It has the bag and two 


of the vulgar pipes, but was blown with a bellows, like an organ, 


and had on one fide a row of nine unequal pipes, reſembling 


the /irins of the god Pan f. The bagpipe, in the unimproved 
ſtate, is alſo, repreſented in an antient ſculpture, and appears to 
have had two long pipes or drones &, and a ſingle ſhort pipe for 
the fingers. Tradition ſays, that the kind played on by the mouth 
was introduced by the Danes. As theirs was wind muſic, we will 
admit that they might have made improvement, but more we cannot 
allow : they were {killed in the uſe * the n the 8 


in _ Piobb, or bagpipe. 


| E 
: | Non taba in uf Ille, e Gs k | 
Diet belli fignum, et martem vocat horrida in arma ||. 
From Doctor Burney. + Surtenius, lib. vi. © 964. 
1 Montfaucon, Antig. Suppl. iti. 188, tab. 73. f. 2. 8 Ibid.£ 1. 
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Proceed two miles farther; paſs under a high hill, with a pre- 
cipitous front, ſtyled Spor-more, or, the great projection; and 
immediately after reach Dun-tuilm caſtle, or, the caſtle of the 


round grafſy eminence, placed at the verge of a high precipice over 


the ſeay the ground adjacent formed of fine verdant turf, 

Find our veſſel at anchor under the little rocky Elan-tuilm, lofty, 
and of à pictureſque form. 

Take leave of ſeveral gentlemen, who, according to the wor- 
thy cuſtom of theſe iſlands, convoyed us from place to place, and 
never left us till they had delivered us over to the next hoſpitable 
roof, or ſeen us ſafely embarked. Among others who did me 
this honor, was Doctor John Maclean, whoſe family have been 
hereditary phyſicians, for ſome centuries, to that of Mac-donald. 
They have been educated at the expence of the chieftain; and re- 
ceive to this day an appointment in land, holding the farm of 
Shuliſta at the gates of the antient reſidence of the Mac-donalds, the 
caſtle of Dun-tuilm, which the Doctor enjoys together with a 
penſion from the late Sir Janes Mac- donald. 

Dun-tuiln caſtle: is a ruin, but was inhabited as late as 1715. 
It was the original ſeat of the Mac- donalds, in Skie: near it, a hill, 
called Caock an eirick, or, the hill of pleas: ſuch eminences are 
frequent near the houſes of all the great men, for on theſe, by the 
aſſiſtance of their friends, they determined all differences between 
their people: the place was held ſacred, and to the reſpect paid 
to the decifions delivered from the ſummit, may in ſome meaſure 
be attributed the ſtrict obedience of a fierce and military race to 


their chieftain. 
Near 
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Near this place was pointed to me the ſpot where an inceſtuous 
pair (a brother and fiſter) had been buried alive, by order of the 
chieftain, 


In the rocks are abundance of {mall compre(ſed EY and 


on the ſhores ſaw fragments of white Quartz, the heflic ſtone ſo 


often mentioned by Martin. 
Six is the largeſt of the Hebrides, being above ſixty meaſured 


| miles long; the breadth unequal, by reaſon of the numbers of 
| . lochs, that penetrate far on both fides. It is ſuppoſed by ſome to 


have been the Eaſtern A}ude of the antients; by others, to have 
been the Dumna. The modern name is of Norzwegian origin, de- 


rived from &i, a miſt; and from the clouds (that almoſt con- 
ſtantly hang on the tops of its lofty hills) was ſtyled, Ealand 


ſkianach, or, the cloudy iſland“ . No epithet could better ſuit the 
place; for, except in the ſummer ſeaſon, there is ſcarcely a week 
of fair weather: the ſummers themſelves are alſo generally wet, 
and ſeldom warm. 

The Weſterly wind blows here more regularly than any other, 
and arriving charged with vapour from the vaſt Atlantic, never 
fails to daſh the clouds it wafts on the lofty ſummits of the hills 
of Cuchullin, and their contents deluge the iſland in a manner 


unknown in other places. What is properly called the rainy 


ſeaſon commences in Auguſt: the rains begin with moderate winds; 


which grow ſtronger and ſtronger till the autumnal . when 
they rage with incredible fury. 


The buſbandman den feli over de ris ot his vial labors 


Doctor Mac phe, 282, . 
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ſees his crops feel the injury of climate: ſome laid - profirate ; 
the more ripe corn ſhed by the violence of the elements. The 
poor foreſee famine, and conſequential diſeaſe: the humane tackſ- 
men agonize over diſtreſſes, that inability, not want of inclina- 
tion, deprives them of the power of remedying. The nearer calls 
of family and children naturally firſt excite their attention: to 
maintain and to educate are all their hopes, for that of aceumu- 
lating wealth is beyond their expectation: ſo the poor are left to 
Providence's care: they prowl like other animals along the ſhores 
to pick up limpets and other ſhell-fiſh, the caſual repaſts of hun- 
Areds during part of the year in theſe unhappy iflands. Hun- 
dreds thus annually drag through the ſeaſon a wretched life: and 
numbers, unknown, in all parts of the weſtern highlands (nothing 
local is intended) fall beneath the preſſure, ſome of hunger, more of 
the putrid fever, the epidemic of the coaſts, originating from un- 
wholeſome food, the dire effects of neceſſity. Moral and innocent 
victims! who exult in the change, firſt finding that place where the 
wicked ceaſe from troubling, and where the zyeary are at reſt. | 
The farmer labors to remedy this diftreſs to the beſt of his 
power, but the wetneſs of the land late in ſpring prevents him 
from putting into the ground the early feed of future crops, bear 
and ſmall oats: the laſt are fitteſt for the climate: they bear the 
fury of the winds better than other grain, and require lefs ma- 
nure, a deficiency in this iſland. Poverty prevents him from 
making experiments in rural œconomy: the ill ſucceſs of a few 
made by the more opulent, determines him to follow the old tract, 
as attended with more certainty, unwilling, like the dog in the 
Vor- II. 2 2 85 — 
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fable, to graſp ache ſhadow and loſe the ſubſtance, even as poor 8 as 


it is. 

The produce of the ctops very rely are in any te pro- 
portioned to the wants of the inhabitants: golden ſeaſons have 
happened, wheri they have had ſuperſſuity; but the years of fa- 
mine are as ten to one. The helps of the common years are Po- 
tatoes : it is difficult to ſay whether the diſcovery of America by 
the Spaniards has contributed to preſerve more lives by the intro- 


. duction of this vegetable; or to have cauſed more to periſh by 


the inſatiable Juſt aſter the precious metals of the new world. 

The difficulties the farmer undergoes in this bad climate are 
unknown in the South; there he ſows his ſeed,. and ſees it flouriſh 
beneath a benign ſun and ſecured from every invaſion. Here 
a wet ſky brings a reluctant crop * : the ground, incloſed only with 
turf mounds, acceſſible to every animal: A continual watch em- 
ploys numbers of his people: ſome again are occupied in repair- 
ing the damages ſuſtained by their houſes from ſtorms the,preced- 
ing year; others are laboring at the turberies, to provide fuel to 
keep off the rigor of the ſevere ſeaſon; or in fencing the na- 
tural (the only) grafſes of the country to preſerve their cattle 
from ſtarving; which are the true and proper ſtaple of theſe 
Hands. 

The quantity of corn raiſed in tolerable ſeaſons in this iſland, 
is eſteemed to be about nine thouſand bolls. The number of 
"© The moment the corn is cut down, a certain number of ſheaves are gathered in 
a heap, and thatched on the top: the firſt dry moment that happens, the thatch is 
taken off, and the ſheaves now dry, are carried in; and this is repeated till the whole 


crop is ſecured. | 
mouths 


W132 1.0K, 


- mouths to conſume them, in the Preſbytery of Sie o, near thirteen 
thouſand : migrations, and depreſſion of ſpirit, the laſt a common 
cauſe of depopulation, having fince the year 1750 reduced the 
number from fifteen thouſand to between twelve and thirteen : one 
thouſand having croſſed the Atlantic, others ſunk beneath poverty, 

or in deſpair, ceaſed to obey the firſt great command, EX cREA8E 
and MULTIPLY. | | | 
In that year the whole rent of Sie was three thouſand five 
hundred pounds. By an unnatural force ſome of the rents are 
now doubled and trebled. People long out of all habit of in- 
duſtry, and uſed to the convivial tables of their chieftain, were 
unable inſtantly ro ſupport fo new a burden: in time not very 
long preceding that, they felt the return of ſome of their rents: 
they were enabled to keep hoſpitality ; to receive their chieftain 
with a well covered board; and to feed a multitude of poor. 

Many of the greater tackſmen were of the ſame blood with their 


chiefrains ; they were attached to them by the ties of confangui- 
nity as well as affection: they felt from them the firſt act of op- 


preſſion, as Cæſar did the wound from his beloved Brutus. 
The high advance of the price of cattle is a plea for ihe high 
advance of rents; but the ſituation of the tackſman here is pat» 
ticular : he is a gentlernan, and boaſts the fame blood with his 
laird: (of five hundred fighting men that followed Macleod in 
1745 in his Majeſty's army, four hundred were of his kindred) 
has been cheriſhed by him for a ſeries of years often with paternal 


Which comprehends Rum, Cannay, Muck and Egg, beides the ſeven pariſhes 
in this great iſland, | | | 
| | Z z 2 | " affection; 
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| affetion: has been uſed to ſuch luxuries as the place affords; and 
cannot inſtantly fink from a good board to the hard fare of the 
- common farmer. When the chieftains riot in all the luxuries of 


South Britain, he thinks himſelf entitled to ſhare a due degree of 
the good things of this life, and not to be for ever confined to 
the diet of Brochan or the compotation of Whiſty. During the 


$4 feudal reign their love for their chieftains induced them to bear 


many things, at preſent intolerable. They were their pride and their 


manner as the French through vanity, refuſe RY to aggrandize 
their Grand Monarque. 

-  Reſeritment drove many to ſeek a retreat beyond the Alantic: 
they ſold their ſtock, and in numbers made their firſt eflay, They 
found, or thought they found, while their paſſions were warm, an 
happy change of fituation : they wrote in terms ſavouring of ro- 
mance, an account of their ſituation: their friends caught the 
contagion ; and numbers followed ; and others were preparing to 
follow their example. The tackſmen from a motive of inde- 


pendency: the poor from attachment; and from exceſs of miſery. 
Policy and humanity, as I am informed, have of late checked 


this ſpirit ſo detrimental to the public. The wiſdom [of legiſla- 


ture may perhaps fall on ſome methods to conciliate the affections 


of a valuable part of the community : it is unbecoming my little 
knowledge of the country to preſume to point out the methods. 
It is to be hoped the head will, while time permits, recollect the 


uſe. of the moſt diſtant members. 


The proper products of this and all the Hebrides, are men U a6d 
cattle: the uſe of the firſt need not be inſiſted on, for England 


cannot 


glory: they ſtrained every nerve in ſupport of them, in the ſame 
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cannot have forgot its ſad deficiency of recruits towards the end of 


the late long and deſtructive war: and what it owed in the courſe 
of it to North Britain. In reſpect to cattle, this in particular bears 
the pre-eminence of having the largeſt breed of all the highlands. 
The greater tenants keep their cattle during winter in what are 
called zwinter-parks, the drieft and beſt ground they have: here 
they are kept till April, except the winter proves very hard, when 
they are foddered with ftraw : in April the farmer turns them to the 
- moor-graſs (cotton-grafs) which ſprings firſt, and at night drives 
them into the dry grounds again. 

The poorer tenants, who have no winter parks, are under the 
neceſſity of keeping the cattle under the fame roof with them- 
ſelves during night; and often are obliged to keep them alive with 
the meal deſigned for their families. The cows are often forced, 
through want of other food, to have recourſe to the ſhores, and 
feed on the ſea-plants at low water : by inſtin& they will, at ebb 
of ride, haſten from the moors, notwithſtanding they are not 19 
ſight of the ſea. 

One of the greater farms in Se is thus ſtocked : 

Fifty cows, and their followers, viz. 20 young heifers, fit for 
bull; 30 ditto, three years old; 35 ditto, two years old; 40 year- 
lings, or ſturks. Of theſe the owner can ſell only twenty cous at 
forty- five ſhillings each at an average; can make butter and cheeſe 
for his family, but none for ſale, for their beſt cow will not yield 
above three Engliſh quarts of milk, at a meal. Such a farm was 
formerly rented for fixteen pounds a year, at preſent is raiſed to 


fifty. The greateſt rent in the iſland is eighty pounds, but the 


medrum from thirty to forty. 1 
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In Stie when a tackſman has a greater farm than he can ma- 


nage, he often ſets off part to a Bowman or Aireach, who takes 


care of the ſtock of cattle on a certain tract; and binds himſelf 
to give to the tackſman every year four ſtone of cheeſe, and two 
.of butter, from each couple of milch cows. If there is any 
arable ground, he is provided with horſes and a plough; and 
ſeed ſufficient to ſow it; and receives part of the crop; and ſome 


additional graſs ground for two or three milch cows, for his 


trouhle. 


There is certainly much ill management in the direction of the 
farms: a tackſman of fiſty pounds a year oſten keeps twenty ſer- 
vants; the lazieſt of creatures, for not one will do the leaſt thing 


khat does not belong to his department. Moſt of them are mar- 


ried, as in lay, Their common food is Brochan, a thick meal- 
pudding, with milk, butter or treacle; or a thinner ſort, called 
Eafoch, taken with their bannocs. This number of ſervants 
ſeemed to anſwer the retainers in great families before that perni- 
cious 'cuſtom was aboliſhed by Henry VII; in feudal times they 
were kept here for the ſame bad end. The cauſe is now no more, 


- bur the habit cannot ſuddenly be ſhaken off; charity forbids one 


to wiſh it, till ſome employ is thought of for them; otherwile, 
like the poor tht before-mentioned, ſtarving muſt be their 


portion. | 
Cattle is at preſent the only trade of the iſland: about four 


- thouſand are annually fold, from forty ſhillings to three pounds a 
head. The loſs ſuſtained in Stie by the ſeverity of the laſt win- 
- ter, and the general failure of the crops the- preceding ſeaſon, 
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a mounted to fire thouſand ; perhaps in ſome meaſure owing to the 
farms being over-ſtocked. 


About two hundred and fifty horſes are — from bens. 


every year. 
Here are no ſheep but what are kept for home conſumption, 


or for the wool for the cloathing of the inhabitants. Hogs are 
not introduced here yet, for want of proper food for thoſe ani- 


mals, 

Goats might turn to good advantage if introduced into the 
few wooded parts of the iſland. Theſe animals might be procured 
from the neighborhood of Lochneſs; for being naturalized to the 
climate, would ſucceed better than any imported from the ſouthern 


parts of Europe, or from Barbary. As an inducement, I muſt 


inform the natives of the Hebrides that in the Apine part of Wales 
a well-haired goatſł in ſells for ſeven and fix-pence or half a guinea. 


About three hundred tuns of kelp are made here annually, - 


but it is thought not to anſwer, as it robs the land of ſo much 


manure, 
There are not above two or three ſlated houſes in the iſland ; 
the general thatch is fern, root and ftalk, which will aſt above 


twenty years. 
The roots of e tuberofus, the cor-meille or carmel of the 


highlanders, are in high eſteem in this and the other iſlands: they 
ſometimes chew them, at others make a fermented liquor with them. 


They 1 imagine that they promote expectoration, and that they are 
very efficacious in curing any diſorders of the breaſt or lungs: 


they alfo uſe it as a remedy againſt hunger, chewing it as ſome of 
our pooreſt people do tobacco®, to put off that uneaſy ſenſation, 


® Vide Mr. life of Mr, Robert Hill, „ p- 102, | 
my OY Lignfticum 
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Liguſticum | ſcoticum, Scotch parſley, or the | unis of this iſland, is 
alſo much valued; in medicine, the root is reckoned a good carmi- 


| native, and an infuſion of the leaves is thought a good purge for 


calves," It is beſides uſed as a food, either as a fallad, raw, or boiled 


_——_ 


Very few ſuperſtitions exiſt here at preſent: pretenders to 
ſecond- ſight are quite out of repute, except among the moſt 
ignorant, and at preſent are very ſhy of making boaſts of their 


faculties. 


Poor Brotom, or Robin Good:-fellow, is alſo put to flight. This 
ſerviceable ſprite was wont to clean the houſes, helped to churn, 
thraſhed the corn, and would belabor all who pretended to make a 
jeſt of him. He was repreſented as ſtout and blooming, had fine 
long flowing hair, and went about with a wand in his hand. He 
was the very counter-part of MitTon's Lubbar-fiend, who 


Tells how the drudging goblin ſweat 
To earn his cream-bewl duly ſet ; 

When in one night, ere glimpſe of morn, 
His ſhadowy flale hath thraſh'd the corn 
That ten day-lab'rers could not end: 
Then lays him down the lubbar fiend, 
And ftretch'd along the chimney's length, 
Baſks at the fire his hairy ſtrength. 


The Gruagach is a deity in form repreſenting the laſt; and who 
. was worſhipped in old times by libations of milk; and milkmaids 
ſtill retain the cuſtom by pouring ſome on certain ſtones that bear 
his name. Gruagach fignifics the: fair-baired, and is ſuppoſed by 

6 Mr. 
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Mr. Macqueen® to have been an emblem of Apollo, or the Sun; and 


to correſpond wich the epithet xguroxoue;, A ſtone was dug up 
near Myſſelburgh, dedicated AyoLLins GRAN, Grianach the 
Sunny, an epithet probably borrowed from the Caledonians. The 
ſame deity might alſo receive the title of Galaxins from the libation 
of milk fil retained in thoſe parts . 

A wild ſpecies of magic was practiſed in the diſtrict of Trotterneſs, 
that was attended with a horrible folemnity. A family who pre- 
tended to oracular knowlege practiſed theſe ceremonies. In this 
country is a vaſt cataract, whoſe waters falling from à high rock, 
jet ſo far as to form a dry hollow beneath, between them and the 
precipice. One of theſe impoſtors was ſowed up in the hide of an 
ox, and to add terror to the ceremony, was placed in this concavity, 
the trembling enquirer was brought to the place, where the ſhade 
and the roaring of the waters, encreafed the dread of the oc- 
caſion. The queſtion is put, and the perſon in the hide de- 
livers his anſwer, and ſo ends this ſpecies of divination ** 
Tagbairm. 


But all theſe idle tales are - 60 exploded, and good - ſenſe and 


poliſhed manners prevale, inſtead of that barbarity which in 1598 
induced James VI. to ſend here a new colony to civilize the 
natives; who were ſo little diſpoſed to receive their inſtructors, that 
his majeſty was in the end obliged to deſiſt from his deſign T. At 
preſent the iſland forms part of the ſhire of Iavernes. The ſheriff 
of that county ee a he who reſides here, and takes 


* See Mr. Marguees's curious xecount in the Appendix 1 the third volume, 
+ Jon/ſoni rerum Britan. halt. lib. vii. p. 249. 
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cognizance of ſmall diſputes about property, and petty crimes; but, 
on account of the diſtance, avoids harraſſing the inhabitants, by 
requiring their attendance on the Lords of Seffions and Juſticiary 
Courts at Inverneſs, the jurymen being ſelected from among the 
gentry and inhabitants of the mainland. 

After a moſt tempeſtuous night, looſe from our harbour at two 
o'clock at noon. - Go through a narrow channel at the North end, 
a. rock lying in the middle. Have to the weſt a view of Fiſher's 
rock; and to the North a ſtrange chain of rocky iſles, very ſingular 
in their appearance; and varying in their forms in the proceſs of 
our courſe. The higheſt is called Bordb- mor- mhic- leod, or Macleod's 
great table . Another is called Hada. On the firſt Mr. Thompſon 


took in our abſence the little Petrel, which with numbers of others 
were lurking beneath the looſe ſtones, and betrayed themſelves 


by their loud twittering. Theſe are the leſt of palmipeds; the 


dread of mariners, who draw a certain preſage of a ſtorm from their 


appearance; for they always collect in numbers at the approach of 
a tempeſt beneath the ſtern; running along the waves in the wake 
of the ſhip, with a ſwiftneſs incredible. This bird is the Camilla of 
the ocean: like her, 


She ſwept the ſeas, and as ſhe ſkim'd along, 
Her flying feet unbath'd on billows hung. 


The ſeamen call them Mother Cary's chickens : ſome devotees ſtyled 


„ Two views of theſe wild rocks (2) as they appeared from Dun-Tui/m ; the 


other (3) as they appeared from the Eaſt in our paſſage, are engraved at the bot- 
tom of the view in Lech jurn. 
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them Petrels, from the attempt of the apoſtle St. Peter to tread 
the water. They are ſeen in all parts of the ocean; and were not 
overlooked by the antients, who named chem al, and take notice 


of this remarkable particular. 
Mr. Thompſon alſo ſhot one of thoſe enormous ſeals, or the great 


ſeal Fin. quad. No. 266; but to my great regret it funk a gr 
killed. 


Hlave a full view of the iſle. of | Lewis, the lane vs "the + 


Norwegians: and off it a groupe of little iſles called Siant, or Schant, 
and ſomewhat to the north of thoſe is the fine harbour, and 
town of Stornaway. It was my intention to have ſteered for 
that port, but was diſſuaded from it by the accounts I had from 


the gentlemen of Kkie, that a putrid fever ragad there with gen 


violence. 
Dire& our courſe for ln in the county of Nef. An 


eaſy breeze carries us off the cape Ruth an ri, in the maps Row-rie. 


About eight o'clock in the morning of 


—find ourſelves near a confiderable number of ſmall ifles, with a 


moſt dreary appearance, miſcalled the Summer iflands. Within is a 
great bay ſix miles broad and eight deep, bounded by vaft and 
barren mountains, patched with ſnow. The wind chops about and 
blows very freſh, ſo that after many teizing tacks, about nine 
o'clock in the evening drop anchor under iſle Martin, in the 


bottom of the bay, which is here called Loch-Kinnard, To the 


South is a hill, which we landed on, and aſcended, aud ſaw on the 
other ſide great loch Broom, or Braon, narrow, of à vaſt depth, and 
running many miles up the country. At its head receives a river. 
frequented by ſalmon in April. 
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This pariſls is one of the largeſt on the mainland of Scofland, being 
thirty-fix miles long and twenty broad. It has in it ſeven places of 
worſhip, three catechiſts*, and about two thouſand examinable 
perſons: but is deſtitute of a parochial ſchoot. None of the peo- 
ple except the gentry underſtand Eugliſfßu. The country is inhabited 
by the Mackenzies, even quite from Kintail, whoſe chieftain is the 
Earl of Seaforth. 

It is a land of mountains, ieee an beinh, with a few 
flats between them producing bear and black oats, ver never fuffi- 
cient to ſupply the wants of the inhabitants. | 

Catle are the great ſupport of the country, and are fold, to 
graziers who come for them even as far as from Cyaven in York/hire, 
at the rate of thirty ſhillings to three pounds a head. A great deal 


ol butter and cheeſe is ſold to the buſſes, Land is ſet here by the 


Davech or half Davoch ; the laſt conſiſts of ninety=ſix Srorch actes of 


_ arable land, ſuch as it is, with a competent quantity of mountain 


and grazing ground. This maintains ſixty cows and their followers; 
and is rented for fifty-two pounds a year. To manage this the far- 
mer keeps eight men and eight women ſervants; and an overſeer, 


wWbo are all paid partly in money and partly in kind. The common 


ſervants have thirty ſhillings per annum, houſe, garden, fix bolls 
of meal and ſhoes. The dairy maids thirteen ſhillings and four 
pence and ſhoes: the common drudges fix and eight pence” and 
ſhoes. | 


A catechiſt is one who goes from houſe to houſe to inſtruct the people in the 
principles of religion, and in the catechiſms, approved by the general aſſembly ; 
are appointed by its committee, and are ſupported out of his majeſty's bounty. 

8 The 
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The tender cattle are houfed during winter. The common ma- 
nure of the country is dung, or fea-wrack. 
Still on board. The weather very bad. 
Land at the bottom of the bay, in 


0% 


Procure horſes. Obſerve ſome houſes built for the veteran ſoldiers 
and failors; but as uſual, all deſerted. Proceed up Strath- Kennard, 
which with Coygach that bounds the north. fide of the bay is a for- 
feited eſtate, and unalienably annexed to the crown. The commiſ- 
ſioners give all poſſible encouragement to the tenants; and have 
power to grant longer leaſes than the lairds are inclined to do, which 
keeps the people under the government contented, and baniſhes 
from their minds all thoughts of migration. 

* Kindneſs and hoſpitality poſſeſs the people of theſe parts. We 


ſcarce paſſed a farm but the good woman, long before our approach, 
fallied out and ſtood on the road fide, holding out to us a bowl of 


milk or whey. 


Aſcend a very high mountain, and paſs chrough a birch wood, im- 


pending over a pretty little loch: various other woods of the ſame kind 
were ſcattered over the bottoms; but the trees were ſmall. Roots of 
pines filled all the moors, but I ſaw none of thoſe trees ſtanding, Pals. 
under ſome great precipices of limeſtone, mixed with marble: from 
hence a moſt tremendous view of mountains of ftupendous height, 
and generally of conoid forms. I never ſaw a country that ſeemed to 
have been ſo torn and convulſed: the ſhock, whenever it happened, 
ſhook off all that vegetates : among theſe aſpiring heaps = _ 


* 
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neſs, the fugar-loaf hill of Suil-bbein made a conſpicuous figure: at 
their feet, the blackneſs of the moors by no e * 


| our ideas, Enter ASSYNT, in 
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Ride by Loch-Camloch: enjoy ſome diverſity of the ſcene, for it was 
prettily decorated with little wooded iflands. Reach La. -beg, where 


we obtained quarters, and rough hoſpitality. 


This country is environed with mountains; and all the ſtrata near 
their baſe, and in the bottoms, are compoſed of white marble, fine 
as the Parian: houſes are built with it, and walls raiſed; burnt it is 
the manure of che country; but oftener nature diſſolves, and pre- 
ſents it ready prepared to the lazy farmer. 

This tract ſeems the reſidence of ſloth; the people almoſt torpid 
with idleneſs, and moſt wretched: their hovels moſt miſerable, 
made of poles wattled and covered with thin ſods. There is not 


corn raiſed ſufficient to ſupply half the wants of the inhabitants: 


climate conſpires with indolence to make matters worſe; yet there 
is much improveable land here in a ftate of nature: but till 
famine pinches they will not beſtir themſelves: they are content 


with little at preſent, and are thoughtleſs of futurity; perhaps 


on the motive of Turkiſh vaſſals, who are oppreſſed in proportion 


to their improvements. Diſpirited and driven to defpair by bad 


management, crowds were now paſſing, emaciated with hunger, to 
the Eaftern coaſt, on the report of a ſhip being there loaden 
with meal. Numbers of the miſerables of this country were now 
migrating: they wandered in a ſtate of deſperation; too poor to 

Pay, 
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pay, they madly fell themſelves for their * preferring a 
temporary bondage in a ſtrange land, to ſtarving for life in their 
native ſoil. 

Every country has had its prophets; Greece its Caſſandra, Rome 
its Sibyls, England its Nixon, Wales its Robin Ddu, and the Highlands 
their Kenneah Oaur. Kenneah long ſince predicted the migrations in 
| theſe terms: © Whenever a Mac-cleane with long hands, a Frazier 
© with a black ſpot on his face, a Mac-gregor with the ſame on his 
© knee, and a club-footed Mac-cleod, of Raſa, ſhould have exiſted ; 
© whenever there ſhould have been ſucceſſively three Mac- donalds of 
© the name of Joh, and three Mac-kinnons of the ſame chriſtian name; 
* oppreflors would appear in the country, and the people change 
their own land for a ſtrange one.” The predictions, ſay the good 
wives, have been fulfilled, and not a fingle breach in the oracular 
effuſions of Kenneab Oaur. 

In a country where ignorance and poverty prevale it is leſs won- 
derful that a tragical affair ſhould happen, fimilar to that at Tring, 
near our poliſhed capital. About three years ago lived in this neigh- 
borhood, a woman of more than common ſtrength of underſtanding: 
ſhe was often conſulted on the ordinary occurrences of life, and 
obtained a ſort of reſpe& which excited the envy of another female 
in the ſame diſtrict. The laſt gave out that her neighbor was 
a witch; that ſhe herſelf has! a good Genius, and could coun- 
teract the evils dreaded, from thqgother: at length ſhe ſo worked 
on the weak minds of the figpple vulgar, that they determined 
on deſtroying her rival, and effected their purpoſe by inſtigating 
a parcel of children to ſtrangle her. The murder was inquired 
into, but the inciters had ſo artfully concealed themſelves, that 
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they eſcaped their reward, and no puniſhment was inflicted, 


except what was ſuited to the tender years of the deluded 


8 

riſh contains „betete three and four thouſand ſouls; and 
wales out five hundred head of cattle annually; and about two or 
three lafts of ſalmon are taken every year in the water of Innard, on 
ie coaſt, \ 

1 faw here a male and female red-throated diver; which con- 
vinces me of my miſtake in ſuppoſing another to have been of this 
ſpecies v. 

It was our deſign, on leaving the hip, to have penetrated by 
Jand, as far as the extremity of the iſland; but we were informed 
that the way was impaſſable for horſes, and that even an high- 
land foot-meſſenger muſt avoid part of the hills by croſſing an 
arm of the ſeg. Return the ſame road through a variety of bog 
and hazardous rock, that nothing but our ſhoeleſs little ſteeds 
could haye carried us over. At length we arrive ſafely on board 


the ſhip, 


| A wond'rops token 9 
f Of heaven's kind care, with necks. unbroken. 
Found in our harbour ſome buſſes, juſt anchored, in expecta- 


tion of finding the ſhoals of herrings uſually here at this ſeaſon; 
but at preſent were diſappointed: a few were taken, ſufficient to 


convince us of their ſuperiority in goodneſs over thoſe of the South: 


they were not larger, but as they had not waſted themſelves by 


®* Br. Zool. II. No. 240 f 
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being in roe, their backs and the part next to the tail were 
double the thickneſs of the others, and the meat rich beyond 
expreſſion. 

Mr, Anderfou* gives to the Scotch a knowlege of great antiquity 
in the herring fiſhery: he ſays that the Nerhberlanders reſorted to 
theſe coaſts as early as A. D. $36, to purchaſe falted fiſh of the 
natives; but impoſing on the ſtrangers, they learned the art, and 
took up the trade, in after-times of ſuch immenſe emolument to the 
Dutch. 

Sir Walter Ralcigh's obſervations on that head, extracted from the 

ſame author, are extremely worthy the attention of rhe curious, and 
excite refleftions on the vaſt ſtrength reſulting from the wiſdom of 
well applied induftry. 


In 1603, remarks that great man, the Dutch ſold to different 


nations, as many herrings as amounted to 1,759;0001. ferling. 

In the year 60.5; they Tonce Rat OUT BoBU Hall, and employed 
in them 37000 fiſhermen. 

In the year 1618, they ſent out 3000 ſhips, with 50,000 men, to 
take the herrings, and 9000 more ſhips to tranſport and ſell the 
_ fiſh, which by fea and land employed x go, ooo men, befides thoſe firſt 
mentioned. All this wealth was gotten on our coafts; while our 
attention was taken up in a diſtant whale fiſhery, 

The Scottiſh monarchs for a long time ſeemed to direct all 
their attention to the preſervation of the ſalmon fiſhery; probably 
becauſe their ſubjects were ſuch novices in fea affairs. At length 
James III. endeavoured to ſtimulate his great men to theſe 
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e undertakings; for by an act of his third — 
he compelled certain lords ſpiritual and temporal, and bur- 


« rows, to make ſhips buſhes and boats with nets and other 
«« pertinents for fiſhing. That the ſame ſhould be made in each 
„ burgh; in number according to the ſubſtance of each burgh 


«and the leaſt of them to be of twenty tunn : and that all idle 


«© men be e e Ree ou e e 


«© board the ſame. 


But his ſucceſſors, by a very falfe policy, rendered this wiſe 
inſtitution of little effect; for they in a manner prevented their 


ſubjects from becoming a maritime people, by directing that no 


white fiſh ſhould be ſent out of the realm, but that ſtrangers may 


come and buy them “; that freeports be firſt ferved ; the cargoes 
ſold to the freemen, who are to come and tranſport the ſame f. 


The Dutch at this very time having an open trade. 

It is well known that there have been many attempts to 
ſecure this treaſure to ourſelves, - but without ſucceſs: in the late 
xeign a very ſtrong effort was made, and bounties allowed for the 
encouragement of Brith adventurers: the firſt was of thirty ſhil- 
lings per tun to every buſs of ſeventy tuns and upwards. This 
bounty was afterwards raiſed to fifty ſhillings per tun, to be paid to 
ſuch adventurers who were entitled to it by claiming it at the places 
of rendezvous. The buſſes are from twenty to ninety tuns burden, 
but the beſt fize is eighty. . A veſſel of eighty tuns ought to take 
ten laſts, or a hundred and twenty barrels of herrings, to clear 
expences, the price of the fiſh. to be admitted to be a guinea a 
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barrel: a ſhip of this ſize ought to have eighteen men and three 
boats: one of twenty tuns ſhould have fix men; and every five 
tuns above, require an additional hand. 

To every tun are two hundred and eighty yards of nets; ſo 4 
veſſel of eighty tuns carries twenty thouſand ſquare yards: each 
net is twelve yards long, and ten deep; and every boat takes out 
from twenty to thirty nets, and puts them together ſo as to form a 
long train: they are ſunk at each end of the train by a ſtone, which 
weighs it down to the full extent: the top is ſupported by buoys, 
made of ſheeps-ſkin, with a hollow ftick at the mouth, faſtened 
tight; through this the ſkin is blown up, and then ſtopt with a peg, 
to prevent the eſcape of the air. Sometimes theſe buoys are placed 
at the top of the nets; at other times the nets are ſuffered to fink 
deeper, by the lengthening the cords faſtened to them, every cord 
being for that purpoſe ten or twelve fathoms long. But the beſt 
fiſheries are generally in more ſhallow water, 

The nets are made at Greenock, in Knapdale, Bute, and Arran; but 
the beſt are OI from Ireland; and, I think, from ſome part of 
Caernarvouſhire. 

The fiſhing is en — in the night, unleſs by accident. 
The buſſes remain at anchor, and ſend out their boats a little before 
ſun-ſet, which continue out, in Winter and Summer, till day- light; 
often taking up and emptying their nets, which they do ten or twelve 
times in a night in caſe of good ſucceſs. During Winter it is a moſt 
dangerous and fatiguing employ, by reaſon of the greatneſs and fre- 
quency of the gales in theſe ſeas, and in ſuch gales are the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful captures ; but by the providence of heaven, the fiſhers are 
ſeldom loſt ; and, what is wonderful, few are viſited with illneſs. 
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They go.out well prepared, with a warm great coat, boots and ſkin 
aprons, and a good proviſion of beef and ſpirits. The ſame good 
fortune attends the buſſes, who. in the tempeſtuous ſeaſon, and in 


 thedarkeſt nights, are eontinvally ſhifting in theſe narrow ſeas from 


harbour to harbour. 

Sometimes eighty barrels. of herrings are taken in a night by the 
boats of a ſingle veſſel. It once happened in Loch-Slappan in Sie, 
that a buſs of eighty tuns might have taken two hundred barrels in 
one night, with ten thouſand ſquare yards of net; but the maſter was 
obliged to defiſt, for want of a ſufficient number of hands to pre- 


ſerve the capture. 
The herrings are preſerved by falting, after the entrails are taken 


out; an operation performed by the country people, who get three- 
half-pence per barrel for their trouble ; and fometimes, even in the 
Winter, can gain fifteen-pence a day. This employs both women 
and children, but the ſalting is only entruſted to the crew of the 
buſſes. The fiſh are laid on their backs in the barrels, and layers 
of ſalt between them. The entrails are not loſt, for they are boiled 
into an oil: eight thouſand fiſh will Lag ten gallons, valued at one 
ſhilling the gallon, 

A veſſel of eighty tuns takes out a hundred and forty-four barrels 
of ſalt : a drawback of two ſhillings and cight-pence is allowed for 
each barrel uſed for the foreign or Jriſb exportation of the fiſh; but 
there is a duty of one ſhilling per barrel for the home conſumption, 
and the ſame for thoſe ſent to Ireland. 

The barrels are made of oak ſtaves chiefly from Virginia; the 
hoops from ſeveral . of our own iſland, and are made either 
5 of 
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of oak, birch, hazel, or willow: the laſt from Holland, liable to a 
duty. 
The barrels coſt about three ſhillings each; they hold from five 
to eight hundred fiſh, according to the fize of the fiſh, are made to 
contain thirty-two gallons. The barrels are inſpected by proper 
officers: a cooper examines if they are ſtatuteable and good; if 
faulty, he deſtroys them, and obliges the maker to ſtand to the 
Iofs. . | 
The herrings in general are exported to the Ve Indies, to feed 
the negroes, or to Treland, for the Triſh are not allowed to fiſh in theſe 
ſeas, By having a drawback of five-pence a barrel, and by re- 
packing the fiſh in new barrels of twenty-eight gallons, they are 
enabled to export them to our-colonies at a cheaper rate than the 
Scots can do. 

The trade declines apace; the bounty, which was well paid at 
firſt, kept up the ſpirit of the fiſhery ; bur for the laſt fix years the 
detention of the arrears has been very injurious to ſeveral adventu- 
rers, who have ſold out at thirty per cent. loſs, beſides that of their 
_ intereſt, | 

The migration of the herrings has been very fully treated of in the 
3d volume of the Britiſb Zoology : it is ſuperfluous to load this work 
with a repetition ; I ſhall therefore only mention the obſervations 
that occur to me in this voyage, as pertinent to the preſent place. 

Loch-Broom has been celebrated for three or four centuries as 
the reſort of herrings. They generally appear here in July: thoſe 
that turn into this bay are part of the brigade that detaches itſelf 


from the Weftern column of that great army that annually deſerts 
i 7" _n 
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the vaſt depths of the arZic circle, and come, heaven - directed, 
to the ſeats of population, offered as a cheap food to millions, 
whom waſteful luxury or iron- hearted avarice hath deprived, a 


enhancing the price, of the wonted ſupports of the poor. 
The migration of theſe fiſh from their Northern retreat is regu- 


lar; their viſits to the Weſtern iſles and coaſts, certain: but their 


attachment to one particular loch, extremely precarious. All have 


their turns; that which ſwarmed with fiſh one year, is totally de- 


ſerted the following; yet the next loch to it is crowded with the 
ſhoals. Theſe changes of place give often full employ to the 


buſſes, who are continually ſhifting their harbour in queſt of news 


reſpecting theſe important wanderers. 

They commonly appear here in Fuly; the latter end of Auguft 
they go into deep water, and continue there for ſome time, without 
any apparent cauſe: in November they return to the ſhallows, 
when a new fiſhery commences, which continues till January; at 
that time the herrings become full of roe, and are uſeleſs as arti- 
cles of commerce. Some doubt whether theſe herrings that 
appear in November are not part of a new migration; for they 
are as fat, and make the {ame n, , 23 thoſe that colpaſed 
the firſt. 

The 3 of the arrival of the herrings are flocks of gulls, who 
catch up the fiſh while they ſkim on the ſurface; and of gannets, 
who plunge and bring them up from conſiderable depths. Both 
theſe birds are cloſely attended to by the fiſhers. 

_  Cod-fiſh, haddocks, and dog-fiſh follow the herrings in vaſt 

multitudes; theſe voracious fiſh keep on the outfides of the co- 

kumns, and may be a concurrent reaſon of driving the ſhoals into 
bays 
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bays and creeks. In ſummer they come into the bays generally 
with the warmeſt weather, and with eaſy gales. During Winter 


the hard gales from N. Weſt are ſuppoſed to aſſiſt in forcing them 


into ſhelter. Eaſt winds are very unfavorable to the fiſhery. 
In a fine day, when the fiſh appear near the ſurface, they exhi- 


bit an amazing brilliancy of colors; all the various corufcations 


that dart from the diamond, ſapphire and emerald, enrich their 
tract: but during night, if they break, i. e. play on the ſurface, 
the ſea appears on fire, luminous as the brighteſt phoſphorus. 

During a gale, that part of the ocean which is occupied by the 
great ſhoals, appear as. if covered with the oil that 1s emitted 
from them. 

They ſeem to be greatly affected by lightening: during that 
phznomenon they fink towards the bottom, and move regularly 
in parallel ſhoals. one above the other. 

The enemies that affail theſe fiſh in the Winter ſeaſon are va- 
ried, not diminiſhed: of the birds, the gannets diſappear; the 
gulls ftill continue their perſecutions; whales, pollacks* and 
porpeſſes are added to their number of foes: theſe follow in 
| droves; the whales deliberately, opening their vaſt mouths, tak- 

ing them by hundreds. Theſe monſters keep on the outſide, for 
the body of the phalanx of herrings is. ſo thick as to be impenetra- 
ble by theſe unwieldy animals. 


The herring-fiſhers never obſerve. the remains of any kind of 5 


food. in the ſtomachs of that fiſh, as long as they are in good con- 


A ſmall whale, whoſe ſpecies I cannot determine. 
dition 
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riſe to the fly, and be taken like the whiting! pollack. 

They do not depoſit their ſpawn in ſand, or mud, or weeds, 
like other fiſh, but leave it in the water, ſuſpended in a gelatinous 
matter, of ſuch a gravity as prevents it from floating to the ſur- 
face, or finking to the bottom. The fiſhermen diſcover this by 
finding the ſlimy matter adhering to the hay ropes ſometimes in 
uſe to hold the ſtone that finks the nets, the middle part being 
ſlimed over, the top and bottom clear. 

Before I leave this bay it muſt be obſerved, that there are here, as 
iv moſt of the lochs, a few, a very few of the natives who poſ- 
ſeſs a boat and nets; and fiſh in order to ſell the capture freſh to 
the buſſes: the utmoſt theſe poor people can attain to are the boat 
and nets; they are too indigent to become maſters of barrels, or 
of ſalt, to the great loſs of the public as well as theirſelves. 
Were magazines of ſalt eftabliſhed in theſe diſtant parts; was en- 
couragement given to thefe diftant Britons, ſo that they might be 
enabled, by degrees to furniſh themſelves with the requiſites for 
fiſhing, they would foon form themſelves into ſeamen, by the 
coutſe of life they muſt apply themſelves to; the buſſes would be 
certain of finding a ready inarket of fiſh, ready cured; the na- 
tives taught induftry, which would be quickened by the profits 
made by the commodity, which they might afford cheaper, as 
taken at their very doors, without the wear and tear of diſtant 
Voyages, as in the preſent caſe. Half of the hands employed 
now in fiſhing and curing generally come out as raw ſeamen as 
the inhabitants of theſe parts: they do not return with much 
greater experience in the working of a ſhip, being employed en- 

tirely 
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tirely in the boats, or in ſalting of the herrings, and ſeem» on 


board as aukward as marines in compariſon of able ſeamen. A 
bounty on theſe home captures would ſtimulate the people to in- 


duſtry; would drive from their minds the thoughts of migra- 


tions; and would never leſſen the number of ſeamen, as it would 
be an incitement for more adventurers to fit out veſſels, becauſe 
they would have a double chance of freight, from their own cap- 
tures, and from thoſe of the reſidents, who might form a ſtock 


from ſhoals of fiſh, which often eſcape while the former are wind- 


bound, or wandering from loch to loch. 
Weigh anchor, and fail with a favorable breeze towards the 


mouth of the bay, with a defign of returning South; but to- 


wards evening the wind changes, cold weather and hard adverſe 


gales ſucceed, which oblige us to tack and anchor in the mouth 


of Little Loch-Broom, an arm of the ſea, about ſeven miles long, 
and not half a mile broad, bounded by high mountains, covered 
in many parts with birch woods, The hill Talloch-Effe may vie. 


with the higheſt I have ſeen. 
For two hours amuſe ourſelves with taking with an 


abundance of cod, ſome dog-fiſh, and a cugjous ray. 
The night was moſt tempeſtuous: our M 


ſhould be obliged to cut his cables, and put to ſea; which, un- 


der the circumſtances of a black night, a furious ſtorm, and 
rocky narrows, did not contribute to the repoſe of freſh-water 


ſeamen. 
The wind grows moderate: in weighing anchor diſcover oh the 


cable ſeveral very uncommon Aſteriæ. No ſooner was our anchor 
Vor. II. e on 


ation was dage- 
able, as Mr. Thompſon thought our veſſel would drive, and that he 
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on board, but a furious ſquall ariſes, and blows in blaſts like a 
hurricane, driving us before it at a vaſt rate, till we arrived with- 
in a mile of the bottom of the loch, Drop anchor, but without 


effect; are obliged to weigh again, while the furious gale engages 


an attention to the ſails, and flings us into a double perplexity in 
this narrow ftrait, where for an hour our tacks were almoſt perpe- 
tual, and the veſſel frequently in no ſmall danger. The blaſts 
from the mountains were tremendous, not only raiſing a vaſt ſea, 
but catching up the waves in eddies, and raiſing them up in 


the air to a ſurprizing height. At length we were relieved from 


our diſtreſs, by a ſucceſsful anchorage, under a high and finely 
wooded hill, in eight fathom water, but within a ſmall diſtance, 
of eighty. 

Procure horſes, by favor. of Kenneth Mac-kenzie, Eſq; of Dun- 
donnel. Ride about a mile on the fide of the hill, above the loch; 
arrive in a ſmall but fertile plain, winding among the vaſt moun- 
tains, and adorned with a pretty river and woods of alder. Here 
we were rejoiced with the fight of encloſures long ſtrangers to us: 
the hay was good, the bear and oats excellent; but the manner of 
manuring, called in theſe parts tathing, was very ſingular: many 
of the: fields were covered with the boughs of alders, lately cut : 
theſe are left during the whole Winter to rot; in March the ground 
is cleared of the undecayed parts, and then ploughed. Fern is 
alſo uſed for the ſame end. Reach 

DvunpoxnEt. Determined to go by land to viſit Loch-maree, a 
great lake to the South: and direct Mr. Thompſon to fail, and 
wait for us at Gair- locb. 


We 
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Me found ourſelves ſeated in a ſpot equalized by few in pictu- 


reſque and- magnificent ſcenery, The banks .of the river that 
ruſhes by the houſe are fringed with trees; and the courſe often 
interrupted by caſcades. At a ſmall diſtance the ground begins to 
riſe: as we mount, the eye are entertained with new objects; 
the river rolling beneath the dark ſhade of alders, an extent of 
plain compoſed of fields bounded by groves; and as the walk 
advances,” appears a deep and tremendous hollow, ſhagged with 
trees, and winding far amidſt the hills. We are alarmed with the 
roar of inviſible cataracts, long before their place is diſcovered; 
and find them precipitating themlelves down narrow chaſms of 
ſtupendous depths, ſo narrow at top, that highlanders in the 
eagerneſs of the chace will fearleſsly ſpring over theſe Bara- 
tbra. They meander for miles amidſt the mountains, and are 
the age-worn work of water, branch off into every glen, hid 
with trees of various ſpecies. Torrents roll over their bottoms 
often darting down precipices of a thouſand forms, loſing them- 
ſelves beneath the undermined rocks, and appearing again white 
with the violence of the fall. By laying afide the boughs, and 
creeping to the verge, got ſight of theſe otherwiſe latent cataracts; 
but the proſpect ſufficiently tired my head. Beſides theſe dark- 
ſome waters, multitudes of others precipitate themſelves in full 
view down the ſteep ſides of the adjacent hills; and create for 
ſeveral hundreds of feet a ſeries of moſt magnificent falls. 

Above riſes a magnificent hill, which as far as the fight can 
reach is cloathed with birch and pines, the ſhelter of tags, roes 
and black game. 

CEC To 
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To the Weſt is a view where the aweful, or rather the horrible 
predominates. A chain of rocky mountains, ſome conoid, but 


united by links of a height equal to moſt in North Britain, with 
fides dark, deep, and precipitous, with ſummits broken, ſharp, 


| ſerrated, and ſpiring into alkterrific forms; with ſnowy glacieres 


lodged in the deep ſhaded apertures. Theſe crags are called 
Squr-fein, or hills. of wine: they rather merit the title of 


Hain, or rocks of wind; for here Æolus may be ſaid to make his 


refidence, and be ever employed in fabricating blaſts, ſqualls and 


| hurricanes, which he ſcatters with no ſparing hand over r the ſub- 


jacent vales and lochs. 

Moſt agreeahly detained =. he good family of Dundonnel by 
a violent fall of rain, which rendered the waters impaſſible. Obſerve 
after dinner that Cloud-berries , that grow on the adjacent moun- 
tains, were ſerved as a deſert. 
_ Aker taking a Deoch-an-doruis, or a door-cup, proceed fk, 
aſcend a ſeep hill far above a bank wooded with various trees, 
among others the wych-elm grew native. To the Weſt were the 
vaſt mountains, naked, rugged and dreary, their baſes ſloping, 
furrowed with long clefts, emptying their precipitated waters into 
the river beneath. Deſceud into a vale with birch trees thinly 
ſcattered over it: and the extremity croſſed by a high rock wood- 
ed and divided in the middle by a vaſt and foaming cataract, 


the waters of Loch-nan-niun, or the lake of birds. On the weſt 
| fide is an amazing mountain ſteeply ſloping, compoſed of a 


whitiſh marble, ſo extenfive, ſmooth, gloſſy and even, as to appear 
like an enormous ſheer of ice: and is, I doubt not, as ſlippery, 
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Our guide called the hill, Lach. The oppoſite fide of the 


vale was precipitous; varied with trees and caſcades, that fell 
among the branches. The whole of this ſcene was truly alpine. 

Aſcend again. Arrive amidſt ſtrata of red and white marble, 
the way horrible, broken, ſteep and ſlippery ; but our cautious ſteeds 
tried every ſtep before they would venture to proceed. Black 
moraſſy heaths ſucceed, named ' Glann-dochartai. Dine on the 
fide of a rj at the bottom, on plentiful fare provided by our 
kind hoſt, whoſe ſon, Mr. Mackenzie, and another gentleman of 
the name, kindly undertook the charge of us to the next ſtage. 
Ride through a narrow ftrath called Kin-loch-ezve, where we firſt 
ſaw the figns of houſes and a little cultivation fince morning, 


This terminates in a meadowy plain, cloſed at the end with Lock- 


maree : the night proved wet, and tempeſtuous: we therefore de- 
termined to defer the voyage till next day; and to take ſhelter 
in a whiſky houſe, the inn of the place. Mr. Mackenzie compli- 
mented Mr, Lightfoot and me with the bedſtead, well covered 
with a warm litter of heath: we lay in our cloaths, wrapped 
ourſelves in plaids; and enjoyed a good repoſe. We ſlept like the 
Lufitanians of old“, fuper thoros herbaceos. Our friends did not loſe 
their ſlerp; but great was our ſurprize to fee them form their bed 
of wet hay, or rather graſs collected from the fields; they flung a 
plaid over it, undreſſed, and lay moſt comfortably, without injury, 
in what, in a little time, muſt have become an errant hot-bed; 
. fo bleſt with hardy 2 are even the gentlemen of this 
country! 

At ſeven in the morning, take a fix-oared boat, at the eaſt 
end of Loch-maree : _y on the north ſhore beneath ſteep rocks, 
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moſtly filled with pines waving over our heads. Obſerve on the 


ſhore a young man of good appearance, hailing the boat in the 
Erſe language. I demanded what he wanted: was informed, a 
place in the boat. As it was entirely filled, I was obliged to re- 
fuſe his requeſt, He follows us for two miles through every dif- 
ficulty, and by his voice and geſtures threatened revenge. At 
length a rower thought fit to acquaint us, that he was owner of 
the boat, and only wanted admiſſion in lieu of one of them. 


The boat was ordered to ſhore, and the maſter taken in with 


proper apologies and attempts to ſooth him for his hard treat- 


ment. Inſtead of inſulting us with abuſe, as a Charon of South 


Britain would have done, he inſtantly compoſed himſelf, and told 
us through an. interpreter, that he felt great pride in finding that 
his conduct gained any degree of approbation. 

Continue our courſe. The lake, which at the beginning was 
only half a mile broad, now, nearly half its length, widens into 
a great bay, bending towards the South, about four miles in 
breadth, filled with little iſles, too much cluſtered and indiſtinct. 
Land on that called Jych-maree, the favored iſle of the faint, 
the patron. of ail the coaſt. from Applecroſs to Loch-broom. The 
ſhores are neat and gravelly ; the whole ſurface covered thickly 
with a beautiful grove of oak, aſh, willow, wicken, birch, fir, 


| hazel, and enormous hollies. In the midſt is a circular dike of 


ſtones, with a regular narrow entrance: the inner part has been 
uſed for ages as a burial place, and is ſtill in uſe. I ſuſpect the 
dike to have been originally Druidical, and that the antient ſuper- 
ſtition of Paganiſm had been taken up by the faint, as the readieſt 
method of making a conqueſt over the minds of the inhabitants. 
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A ftump of a tree is ſhewn-as an altar, probably the memorial of 
one of ſtone z but the curiofity of the place is the well of the faint ; 
of power unſpeakable in caſes of lunacy, The patient is brought 
into the ſacred iſland, is made to kneel before the akar, where his 
attendants leave an offering in money : he is then brought to the 
well, and fips ſome of the holy water: a ſecond offering is made; 
that dane, he is thrice dipped in the lake; and the ſame operation 
is repeated every day for ſome weeks: and it often happens, by 
natural cauſes, the patient receives relief, of which the faint re- 
ceives the credit, I muſt add, that the vifitants draw from the 
ſtate of the well an omen of the diſpoſition of St. Maree : if his 
well is full, they ſuppoſe he will be propitious; if not, they pro- 
ceed in their operations with fears and doubts: bur let the event 
be what it will, he is held in high eſteem: the common oath of 
the country is, by his name: if a traveller paſſes by any of his 
reſting-places, they never neglect to leave an offering; bur the 
ſaint is ſo moderate as not to put him to any expence: a ſtone, 4 
ſtick, a bit of rag contents him. 

This is the moſt beautiful of the iſles; che others have oH 
few trees ſprinkled over their ſurface. 

About a mile farther the lake again contracts. Paſs beneath a 
high rock, formed of ſhort precipices, with ſhelves between, filled 
with multitudes of felf-fown pines, AY A moſt beautiful * 
pearance. 

I The South fide of the water is 0 with eee as 
with birch woods, mixed with a few pines: a military road runs 

along its length. The mountains are not very high, but open in 

many parts to give a view of others, whoſe naked and broken 
| tops 
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tops ſhooting into ſharp crags, ang h dne the ſcene, and 


form a noble termination. 


Towards the bottom of the lake is a headland, finely es 
to the very ſummit, Here the water ſuddenly narrows to the. 
breadth of a hundred yards, and continues ſo for near a mile, the 
banks cloathed with trees, and often bending into little ſemilunar 


. -baysto the very extremity ; from whence its waters, after the courſe 


of a mile, a continual Rapide, diſcharge into a deep and dirkſome 
hole called Pool- Ewe, which opens into the large bay of Loch- 
Erte, | 

The lake we had leſt is eighteen miles long : the waters are 
ſaid to be ſpecifically lighter than moſt others, and very rarely 
frozen: the depth is various, in ſome places ſixty fathoms ; but 
the bottom is very uneven: if ten feet of water were drained away, 
the whole would appear a chain of little lakes. 
The fiſh are ſalmon, char and trout; of the laſt is a ſpecies 
weighing thirty pounds. 

Land; ære received by the Rev. Mr. Dounie, miniſter of Gair- 
loch, whom we attend to church, and hear a very edifying plain 
comment on , portion of ſcripture. He takes us home with him, 


and by his hoſpitality makes us experience the difference between 


the lodgings of the two nights. 1 
Take a view of the environs: viſit the mouth of the river, 
where the ſalmon fiſhery ſupplies the tenant with three or four 
laſts of fiſh annually. On the bank are the remains of a very 
-antient iron furnace. Mr. Dounie has ſeen the back of a grate, 


marked S. G. Hay, or Sir George Hay, who was head of a com- 
| 3 in the time of the Queen Regent; and is ſuppoſed to 


have 
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have choſen this remote place for the ſake of quiet in thoſe turbu- 
lent times, 
- Potatoes are raiſed here on the very peat-moors, without any 
other drains than the trenches between the beds. The . 
are kiln- dried for preſervation. 
It is to be hoped that a town will form itſelf here, as it is the 


ſtation of a government - packet, that fails regularly from hence 


to Stornatvay, in Lewis, a place now growing conſiderable, by the 


encouragement of Lord Seaforth, the proprietor. This is a ſpot + 


of much concourſe: for here terminates the military road, which 
croſſes from the Eaſt to the Weft ſea, commencing at Irverneſs, 
and paſſing by Farr-burn, and Strath-braan, to this place. Yet I be- 
lieve the beft inn on the laſt thirty miles is that of Mr. Roderick 
Mac-donald, our landlord the laſt night but one. 

Ride above fix miles South, and reach Gair- loch; confiſting of 
a few ſcattered houſes, on a fine bay of the ſame name. Break- 
faft at Flowerdale; a good houſe, beautifully ſeated beneath hills 
finely wooded, This is the ſeat of Sir Hef» Mackenzie, whoſe 
anceſtor received a writ of fire and ſword againſt the antient rebel- 
nous owners: he ſucceeded in this commiſſion, and received their 


lands for his pains. 


The pariſh of Gair- loch is very extenſive, and the number of 


inhabitants evidently encreaſe, owing to the fimple method of 
life, and the conveniency they have of drawing a ſupport from 
the fiſhery. If a young man is poſſeſſed of a herring-net, a hand- 
line, and three or four cows, he immediately thinks himſelf able 
to ſupport a family, and marries. The preſent number of ſouls 
are about two thouſand eight hundred. | 
Vox. II. D d d Herrings 
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 Herrings offer themſelves in ſhoals from June to January: cod- 
fiſh abound on the great ſand-bank, one corner of which reaches to 


this bay, and is ſuppoſed to extend as far as Cape-Hrath; and 


South, as low as. Rana, off Sie; with various branches, all ſwarm- 
ing with cod and ling. The fiſhery is carried on with long-lines, 
begins in February, and ends in April. The annual capture is un- 
certain, from five to twenty-ſeven thouſand, The natives labor 
under ſome oppreſſions, which might be eafily removed to the 
great advancement of this commerce. At preſent the fiſh are ſold 
to ſome merchants from Campheltown, who contract for them with 


the laird, at two-pence halfpenny a-piece, after being cured and 


dried in the ſun. The merchants take only thoſe that meaſure 
eighteen inches from the gills to the ſetting on of the tail; and ob- 
lige the people to let them have two for one of all that are beneath 


that length. The fiſh are ſent to Bilboa: ling has alſo been carried 


there, but was rejected by the Spaziards. This trade is far from 
being puſhed to its full extent; is monopolized, and the poor fiſhers 
cruelly forced to ſell their fiſh for three-half-pence a piece to thoſe 
who ſell it to the merchants, 

The want of a town is very ſenſibly felt in all thoſe parts: there 
is no one commodity, no one article of life, or implement of 
fiſhery but what is gotten with difficulty, and at a great price, 


brought from a diſtance by thoſe who are to make advantage of 


the neceſſities of the people. It is much to be lamented that 
after the example of the earl of Seaforth, they do not collect a 
number of inhabitants by feuing their lands, or granting leaſes 
for a length of years for building: but {till ſo much of the ſpirit 
of the chieftain remains, that they dread giving an independency 
to their people; a falſe policy! as it would enrich both parties; 


BID E A 


and make the landlord mote teſpectable, as maſter of a ſet of 


decent tenants, than of thouſands of bare-footed half-ftarved 
vaſſals. At preſent adventurers from diſtant parts take the em- 
ploy from the natives: a town would create a market; a market 
would ſoon occafion 4 concourſe of ſhipping, who would then 
arrive with a certainty of a cargo ready taken for them; and the 


mutual wants of ftranger and native would be ſupplied at an eaſy - 


| Theſe and various other hints, flung out to this reſpectable part of 
our iſland, in different parts of theſe travels, have been adopted, 

and acts of Parlement framed to carry them into execution. I have 
only to wiſh every ſucceſs to their efforts; and ſhall think labors 
undergone in pointing out to my northern fellow- ſubjects their 
local advantages fully repaid, by the reflection of having by my 
mite contributed to their happineſs, and improvement. Let 
them not fight with the heavens, and they will ſucceed. Let them 
cheriſh men, cattle, and fiſheries, and the benefits will be felt from 
the extreme north to the moſt ſouthern promontory of our happy 
1land. 

By example of a gentleman or two, ſome few i improvements in 
farming appear. Lime is burnt: ſea-tang uſed as manure: and 
ſhell ſand imported by ſuch who can afford the freight, But the 
beſt trade at preſent is cattle: about five hundred are annually fold 


out of this pariſh, from the price of one pound feven to two pounds 4 


five a- piece. About eighty horfes, at three pounds each, and a 
hundred and fifty ſheep at three pounds per ſcore. The cattle are 
blooded at ſpring and fall: the blood is preſerved to be eaten cold. 
We found our veſſel ſafely arrived, at anchor with many others, 
under the ſhelter of 2 little ifle, on the ſouth fide of the bay. 
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Weigh, and get under ſail with a good breeze. Paſs by the mouth 


of Loch-Torridon: a few leagues farther by Apple-croſs bay, ſmall, 


with populous and well cultivated ſhores, The back ground moſt 
uncommonly mountainous. | 

Apple-croſs houſe is inhabited by a moſt hoſpitable gentleman 
as fame reports: we lamented. therefore our inability to pay our 


reſpects. | 
On the right lone the iſles of Rows and Raſa and Scalpay : before 


us is Croulin, and beyond ſoar the vaſt hills of Sie. Sail cloſe 
under Croulin inhabited by two families: producing a little corn 
and a few cattle. Almoſt oppoſite to its ſouthern end is the common 


entrance into the two great lochs, Kiſerne, and Carron. 
Paſs the ſound between Sie and Kintail; anchor about nine 


o'clock, and once more ſleep beneath Mac-kinnor's caſtle. 
In failing down the bays had to the north caſt a full view of 


Kintail in 
VVV 


the original ſeat of the Mac- Kenzies, or rather Mac- Kenneth 0 a 
patronymic 


® Theſe were the chief gentlemen, in 1603, in the ſheriffdom of Inverne/, 


which at that time included the ſhire of that name, Roſs, Strathnavern, Cathne/s, : 


Sutherland, and the Northern Hebrides. 


Macleyd, of Lewis L. of Fowles, 
Macleyd, of Harries, Sherrife of Comartie, 
Donald Gormeſoun, Dumbeith, ; 
Macneil, of Barray, F. or/e, 
Mulcalloun, of Ro/ay, Otan/ceale, 
Wn Mudzart, captain of Machkye, 

the Clanranzalts, ' Neil Hutcheſaun, in Aſents 


rn 


patronymic from their great anceſtor Kenneth, ſon of Colin Fitzgerald, 
of the houſe of Deſmond in Ireland. To him. Alexander III. made 
a grant of theſe lands for his good ſervices at the battle of Largs, 
His poſterity, a warlike race, filled all the lands; for the heroes of 
North-Britain, like Polypes, multiply the more exceedingly by cuts 


and wounds. 

Leave to the Eaſt the entrance into Loch-Zang and F 
two miles from the South ſide of the laſt are the dangerous paſſes 
of Glen. ſbeil and Strachell; where, on June the ioth, 1719, a petty 
rebellion, projected by Cardinal Aheroni, and to have been ſup- 


ported by the Spaniards, was ſuppreſſed. - A tempeſt diſperſed the 


hoſtile ſquadron, and only about three hundred forces arrived. 


The highlanders made a poor ſtand at Strachell; but were quickly 


put to flight, when they had opportunity of deftroying the king's 
forces by rolling down ſtones from the heights. I muſt not omit 
that among the clans that appeared in arms, was a large body lent 
by a neighboring chieftain, merely for the battle of that one day; 
and win or loſe was to return home that night, 

Paſs through the Nil ru, buffetted ſeverely on the way by violent 
ſqualls. Land on the eaſt fide in the pariſh of * in the 
wy of | 
FÄ -- 1 a8 - 


The veſſel bee three miles diſtant on the oppoſite ſide of the hay, 


under Sie. 
The Laird of Glengarry, Mackentoſebe, captain of the 


The L. of Eneydart, Clanchaniroun, 
Mac-Lenxie, L. of Glenewes, 
L. of Garlache, Raynold Mac. raynola, of 


L. of Balnogowne, Keppacke, Walk 
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Walk up to the church; and obſerve near it a fingular tree, 
whoſe boughs had bent to the ground, and taking root formed a 
ſtrange arbour. Paſs by the barracks of Bernera, built in 1722, 
handſome and capacious, defigned to hold two hundred men: at 
preſent occupied only by a corporal and fix ſoldiers. The 
lament this neglect. They are now quite ſenfible of the good 
effects of the military, by introducing peace and ſecurity: they 
fear leaſt the evil days ſhould return, and the antient thefts be re- 
newed, as ſoon as the Banditti find this protection of the page 


removed. 


Walk up the valley of Glen-Elg, or the vale of Deer: viſit Mr. 
Macleod, the miniſter, and receive all the welcome that the Res an- 
guſta Domus would permit. He ſhewed us, at a ſmall diſtance from 
his bouſe, the remains of a mine of black lead, neglected on account 
of the poverty of what the adventurers found near the ſurface; but 
it is highly probable, that at a proper depth it may be found to 
equal that of Cumberland. . —B 
found here. 

Above the manſe, on the top of a hill, is a Brit fortreſs, diked 
round with ſtone, and in the middle is the veſtige of a circular in- 
cloſure, perhaps of a building, the ſhelter of the officers. Within 
ſight is another of theſe retreats, which are called 1 in the Erſe, Ba- 
Abun, or, the place of refuge. 


This valley is the property of Mr. Mecleod, of Dunvegan, ac- 


| euired by a marriage of an anceſtor with a daughter of Lord Bi/- 


ſet. The pariſh is of vaſt extent, and comprehends Knodiart and 
North Morar. Glenelg bas near ſeven hundred inhabitants, all 
proteſtants; the other two diſtricts are almoſt entirely of the 
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popiſh perſuaſion. The reader who has the curioſity to know the 
number of Roman Catholics in theſe parts of North Britain, may 
ſatisfy his curiofity in the Appendix, from an abſtract taken from 


the ReyoxT made by the gentlemen appointed by the GENERAL 


ASSEMBLY, in 1760, to viſit theſe remote highlands, and the HebPides, 
for the purpoſe of enquiring into the ſtate of religion in thoſe 


parts. | hes * 
This part of Glen-Elp is divided into two vallies; Glen-more, - 


where the barracks are, from which is a military road of fifty-one 
miles extent, reaching to Fort-Augufius : the other is Glen- beg. The 
pariſh ſends out a conſiderable number of cattle: theſe vallies would 


391 


be fertile in corn, was is not for the plague of rain, which prevents 


tillage to ſuch a degree, that the poor inhabitants feel the ſame dif- 
treſſes as their neighbors. 


Walk back by the barracks to Glen- beg, to viſit the celebrated 


edifices attributed to the Danes: the firſt is placed about two miles. 


from the mouth of the valley. The more entire fide appears of a 
moſt elegant taper form: the preſent height is thirty feet fix inches; 

but in 1722, ſome Goth purloined from the top, ſeven feet and a half, 
under pretence of applying the materials to certain public buildings. 
By the appearance of ſomt ruins that now lie at the baſe, and which 
have fallen off fince that time, I believe three feet more may 


be added to the height, which will make the whole about forty- 


One. 


fully diſpoſed. On one ſide is a breach of at leſt one quarter of the 
circumference. The diameter within is thirty-three feet and a half, 
taken at a diſtance of ten feet from the bottom: the wall in that 


The whole is built with dry walls; but the courſes moſt beauti- 


pare 
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part is ſeven feet four inches thick, but is formed thinner and 


_ thinner till it reaches the top, whoſe breadth I forgot to cauſe 


to be meaſured. This infide wall is quite perpendicular, ſo that 
the inner diameter muſt have been equal from top to bottom z 
but the exterior wall ſlopes, encreaſing in thickneſs till it reaches the 
ground. . 

In the thickneſs, of the wall were two galleries; one at the lower 
part, about fix feet two inches high, and two feet five at the bottom, 
narrowing to the top; flagged, and alſo covered over with great flat 
ſtones. This gallery ran quite round, and that horizontally, but 


was divided into apartments: in one place with fix flags, placed 


equidiſtant from each other; and were acceſſible above by means of 
a hole from another” gallery: into the lower were two entrances 
(before the ruin of the other ſide there had been two others) above 
each of theſe entrances were a row of holes, running up to the top, 
divided by flags, appearing like ſhelves: near the top was a circle 
of projecting ſtones, which probably were intended to hold the beams 


| that formed the roof: above'is another hole like the former. None 


of theſe openings paſs through, for there is not the leaſt appearance 
of window nor opening on the outſide wall. All theſe holes are 


ſquare; are too ſmall to admit the human body, ſo were probably 


deſigned to lodge arms, and different other matters, ſecure from wet 
or harm. 
Over the firſt gallery was another, divided from it only by flags. 


This alſo went round, but was free from any ſeparation: the height 


was five feet fix; only twenty inches wide at bottom. This was 


alſo covered with flags at top. 


At a diſtance above, in the broken fdes of the wall was another 
4 hole; 
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hole; but it ſeemed too ſmall for a gallery. The aſcent was not 
ſafe, ſo could not venture up. The height was taken by a lictle 


boy, who ſcrambled to the top. 
The entrance was a ſquare hole, on the Weſt fide: before it were 


the remains of ſome building, with a narrow opening that led to the 
door. Almoſt contiguous to this entrance or portico, was a fmall 
circle formed of rude ſtones, which was called the foundation of the 
Druids houſes. It probably was formed for ſome religious purpoſe. 
I was told there were many others of this kind ſcattered over the 
valley. 

At leſs than a quarter of a mile diſtant from this ſtands the ſecond 
tower, on a little flat on the ſide of the hill. The form is fimilar, 
but the number of galleries differs: here are three, the loweſt goes 
entirely round; but at the Eaſt end is an aperture now of a ſmall 
depth, but once of ſuch extent, that the goats which ſheltered in it 
were often loſt: on that account the entrance was filled with ſtones. 


This is fix feet high, four feet two inches broad, and flagged above 


and below. 


A ſecond gallery was ab the ſame 83 but the breadth of the 


floor only three feet five. 
The third gallery was of ſuch difficult acceſs that I did not attempt 


to get up: it was ſo narrow and low, that it was with difficulty that 
the child who climbed to it could creep through. 

The preſent height of this tower is only 24 feet five inches; the 
diameter thirty ; the thickneſs of the lower part of the wall twelve 


feet four. 
I could not perceive any traces of the winding ſtairs mentioned 


by Mr. Gordon: but as theſe buildings have ſuffered greatly fince 


that gentleman ſaw them I have no doubt of his accuracy. f 
Vo“. II. E e e | Theſe 
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Theſe were in all probability places of defence; but it is diff 
cult to ſay any thing on the ſubje& of their origin, or by what 


nation they were erected. They are called here Caifteal Teilbab, 
or the caſtles of Teilba, built by a mother for her four . ſons, 


6s tradition, delivered in this tranſlation of four Ef lines, 
| My. four ſons a fair clan, 
{I left in the ſtratk of one glen: | . 
My Malcomb, my lovely Chonil, | | 
My Telve, my Troddan. | - 


There had been two others, now totally demoliſhed, and each 
named after her children. Mr. Gordon mentions others of this kind; 
one at Glen-dunin, two at Eafter Fearn in Rojs-ſhire, and two or three 
in Lord Reay's country; one of which is called the Dune of Dorna- 
dilla, from an imaginary prince, who reigned two hundred and fixty 
years before the Chrifianzra. This appears to be ſo well deſcribed 


by an anonymous writer in the Euinburgb magazine, that it 
will poſſibly be IN to the W to find it copied in the 


note“. | | 


In the wot Northern part of Scotland, called Lord Reay's country, not far 
from Tongue, and near the head of the river which runs into the North ſea at Loch- 


Fribol, is the remains of a ſtone tower, which I apprehend to be a Druidic work, 


and to be the greateſt piece of antiquity in this iſland. It is ſurpriſing that it is 
ſo little known even to the natives of that country: I don't remember to have ever 
ſeen it mentioned in any book whatever, nor do I recollect whether Mr. Pennant 
has received any information concerning it. This tower is called by the neigh- 
boring inhabitants, the Dune of Dornadilla. It is of a circular form, and now 
nearly reſembling the fruſtrum of a cone: whether, when perfect, it terminated in 
a point, I cannot pretend to gueſs; but it ſeems to have been formerly higher, by 
the rubbiſh which lies round it. It is built of ftone, without cement, and I take 
it to be between 20 and zo feet high ſtill. The entrance is by a very low and 
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The. rain, which poured in a deluge during the whole of this walk, 
attended with a moſt violent gale, prevented us from going abroad: 
but we found a moſt comfortable lodging under the hoſpitable roof 
of the good minifter. 


narrow door, to paſs thro? which one is obliged to ſtoop much; bus, perhaps, th 
ground may have been raiſed fince the firſt erection. 
nd hoe bn. eaten. jo Os men i is man ans; tuck All 
round the fides of the walls are ranged ftone ſhelves, one above another, like the 
ſelves in a circular beaufait, reaching from near the bottom to the top. The 
ſtones which compoſe theſe ſhelves are ſapported chiefly by the ſtones which form 
the walls, and which project all round juſt in that place where the ſhelves are, and 
in no others: each of the ſhelves is ſeparated into ſeveral divifions as in a book-- 
caſe. There is ſome remains of an aukward ſtair-caſe. What uſe the ſhelves 
could be applied to I cannot conceive. It could not be of any military uſe from 
its ſituation at the bottom of a flaping hill, which wholly commands it. The moit 
learned among the inhabitants, fuck as the gentry and clergy, who all ſpealæ the 
Tris language, could give no information or tradition concerning its uſe, or the 
origin and meaning of its name. But ſome years ſince I happened, at an auct- on 
of books in Londox, to look into a French book, containing Gaul; antiquities, and 
there I ſaw a print of the remains of a Druidic temple in France, which greatly re- 
ſembles the tower I am ſpeaking of, having like ſhelves in it. And, reading a 
late pamphlet on the antiquity of the Jriſb language, I think I can partly trace the 
origin of the name Dornadilla. At page 24, the author ſays, that Dun means a 
round flont, ſo that abdorn would mean the round ſtone of the prieſts: na is of, and 
Di is God : at page 45, he ſays, in the laſt line, alla means a place of devotion ; 
fo that Dor-ne Di. alla will fignify the round flone place of the worſhip of God; or 
perhaps it might allude to ſome round tone preſerved within as a ſacred emblem of 
_ divinity. As I am not acquainted with the ris language, if any of your corre- 
ſpondents can give any better account, either of the nature of ſuch Druidic tem- 
ples, or of this name in particular, it will, perhaps, be acceptable to others, as 
well as your humble ſervant.” | 
| E e e 2 ; The 
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The whole morning continued wet and boiſterous. In the-even- 
ing croſs over to Sie: ſee, near the ſhore, cut on the live rock, an 
inſcription in rude characters. It muſt have been of great antiquity, 


as it was diſcovered by the accidental digging of peat at the 40D 


of four feet. 


Weigh anchor at eight o'clock in the morning, and turn out wich | 
wind and tide 8 After a ſtruggle of three or four miles 


put into Loch- Jurn, or the lake of hell, on the Inverneſs coaſt, and 


anchor about two o'clock near a little iſle on the South 

four miles within the mouth. Land on the North ſide, three miles 
diſtant from our ſhip, and vifit Mr. Macleod, of Arni/dale: I 
ſhall never forget the hoſpitality of the houſe : before I could 
utter a denial], three glaſſes of rum cordialized with jelly of 
bilberries, were poured into me by the irreſiſtible hand of good 
Madam Macleod, Meſſrs. Lightfoot and Stuart ſallied out in high 
fpirits to botanize: I deſcended to my boat to make the "oO 
of the lake. 

Steer S. E. After a ; ſmall ſpace the water widens into a large 
bay, bending to the South, which bears the name of Barriſdale: turn 
ſuddenly to the Eaſt, and paſs through a very narrow ſtrait, with ſe- 
veral little iſles on the outſide; the water of a great depth, and the 


_ tide violent. For four miles before us the loch was trait, but of an 
oval form; then ſuddenly contracts a ſecond time. Beyond that 


was another reach, and an inſtantaneous and agreeable view of a 
great fleet of buſſes, and all the buſy apparatus of the herring 


fiſhery; with multitudes of little occaſional hovels and tents on the 


ſhore, for the accommodation of the crews, and of the country 
people, 
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people, who reſort here at this ſeaſon to take and ſell herrings to 


the ſtrangers. An unexpected fight, at the diſtance of thirteen 
miles from the ſea, amidſt the wildeſt ſcene in nature. | 
A little farther the loch ſuddenly turns due South, and has a 


very narrow inlet to a third reach: this ſtrait is ſo-ſhallow as to be 


fordable at the ebb of ſpring-tides;. yet has within, the depth of 
ten and ſeventeen fathom: the length is about a mile; the breadth 
a quarter. About ſeven years ago it was ſo filled with herrings, 
that had crowded in, that the boats could not force their way, 
and thouſands lay dead on the ebb. 

The ſcenery that ſurrounds the whole of this "EM has an Alpine 
widdacf and magnificence; the hills of an enormous height, and 
for the moſt part cloathed with extenfive forefts of oak and 
birch, often to the very ſummits. In many places are extenfive 
tracts of open ſpace, verdant, and only varied with a few trees 
ſcattered over them: amidſt the thickeſt woods aſpire vaſt grey 
rocks, a noble contraſt! nor are the lofty headlands a leſs em- 
belliſhment; for through the trees that wave on their ſummit, is 
an awful fight of ſky, and ſpiring ſummits of vaſt mountains. 

On the South fide, or the country of Knodyart, are vaſt. num- 


bers of pines, ſcattered among the other trees, and multitudes of 
young ones ſpringing up. A conflagration had many years ago 
deſtroyed a fine foreſt; a loſs which in a little time, it is to be 


hoped, will be repaired. Beſides this, I can add ſome other pine 
foreſts to my former liſt“: that near Loch-maree; Abernethy, and 
Roth-murchu; both belonging to gentlemen of the name of Grant; 


® 1ft, zd, zd edit. pp. 183, 194, 212. 
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-Glet-more, the Duke of Gordon's; and Glen-taner, the property of 
Lord Aboyue. Our old botaniſts are filent about theſe Britiſb pro- 
ductions, till the time of Mr. Evelyn and Mr. Ray. This ſpe- 
cies of pine ſeems not to have been cultivated in England, till the 


former, as he ſays, received ſome ſeeds from that unhappy per- 


ſon, the late Marquis of Argyle: but Speed, in his chronicle, 


- mentions the vaſt ſize of thoſe on the banks of Loch- Argicke, and 
their fitneſs for maſts, as appeared by the report from commiſ- 


fioners ſent there for that purpoſe, in the time of James VIV. 
Taylor, the water - poet, ſpeaks in high terms of thoſe in Brae- mar, 
That there are as many as will ſerve to the end of the world, 
* for all the ſhippes, carracks, hoyes, galleys, boates, drumlers, 
© barkes and water craftes, that are now in the world, or can be 
© theſe forty yeares . 

It is not wonderful, that the imagination, amidſt theſe dark- 
ſome and horrible ſcenes, ſhould figure to itſelf ideal beings, once 
the terror of the ſuperſtitious inhabitants: in leſs-enlighten'd times 


a dreadful ſpectre haunted theſe hills, ſometimes in form of a 


great dog, a man, or a thin gigantic hag called Glas- lich. The 


- exorcaſt was called in to drive away theſe evil Genii: he formed 


circle within circle, uſed a multitude of charms, forced the Daemon 
from ring to ring, till he got it into the laſt entrenchment, when, 

if it proved very obſtinate by adding new ſpells, he never failed of 
conquering the evil ſpirit, who, like that which haunted the 


daughter of Raguel, was 


®* $peed's chronicle, p. 9. t Pennileſſe Pilgrimage, I 3 
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With a vengeance ſent 
From Media poſt to Egypt, there fait bound. 


In our return from the extremity of this ſequeſtered ſpot, are 
moſt agreeably amuſed with meeting at leaſt a hundred boats, row- 
ing to the place we were leaving, to lay their nets; while the per- 
ſons on ſhore were buſied in lighting fires, and preparing a repaſt 
for their companions, againſt their return from their toilſome 
work. 

So unexpected a proſpect of the buſy haunt of men and ſhips 
in this wild and romantic tract, afforded this agreeable reflection: 
that there is no part of our dominions ſo remote, ſo inhoſpitable, 
and fo unprofitable, as to deny employ and livelihood to thou- 
ſands ; and that there are no parts ſo poliſhed, ſo improved, and fo 
fertile, but which muſt ſtoop to receive advantage from the dreary 
ſpots they ſo effectually deſpiſe ; and muſt be obliged to acknow- 
ledge the mutual dependeney of part on part, howſoever remotely _ 

placed, and howſoever different in modes or manner of living. 
Charles Brandon's addreſs to his royal ſpouſe may well be applied 
to both extremes of our ifle : 

| Cloth of gold, do not deſpiſe, 
Altho? thou art match'd with cloth of friae. 


Cloth of frize, be not too bold, 
Altho* thou art match'd with cloth of gold. 


Return to Arni/dale, and paſs a moſt chearful evening. Mr. 
Lightfoot returned happy in having found the azalea procumbens : 
Mr. Stuart loaden with fine ſpecimens of amianthus and black 
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Return on board at midnight: the night moſt exceſſive dark; 
but every ſtroke of our oars, every progreſſive motion of our boat, 
8 flung a moſt reſplendent glory around, and left ſo long and lumi- 
5 nous a train in our wake, as more than compenſated the want of 
ſtars in the firmament. This appearance was occaſioned by myri- 
dds of noctilucous Nereids, that inhabit the ocean, and on every 
agitation become at certain times apparent, and often remain 
ſticking to the oars, and, like glow-worms, give a fine light, Mr. 
Thompſon informed us, that they were moſt brilliant before rain 

and tempeſts. He was not deceived in his predictions. 
There is not an inſtance of any country having made fo ſudden 
Hiculand a change in its morals.as this I have juſt viſited, and the vaſt tract 
* intervening between theſe coaſts and Loch- neſ. Security and ci- 
vilization poſſeſs every part; yet thirty years have not elapſed 
ſince the whole was a den of thieves, of the moſt extraordinary 
kind. They conducted their plundering excurſions with the utmoſt 
Srerzuaric. policy, and reduced the whole art of theft into a regular ſyſtem. 
From habit it loſt all the appearance of criminality; they conſi- 
dered it as laboring in their vocation; and when a party was 
formed for an expedition againſt their neighbor's property, they 
and their friends prayed as earneſtly to heaven for ſucceſs, as if 

they were engaged in the moſt laudable deſign. 

The conſtant petition at grace of the old highland chieftains, 
was delivered with great fervor, in theſe terms: Lord! Turn the 
© zworld upſide down, that chriſtians may make bread out of it.” The 
plain Engliſh of this pious requeſt was, That the world might be- 
come, for their benefit, a ſcene of rapine and confuſion, 


- They paid a ſacred regard to their oath ; but as ſuperſtition 
: muſk, 


THEIR GRACE. 


' 
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muft, among a ſet of Banditti, infallibly ſuperſede piety; each, 


like the diſtin caſts of Indians, had his particular object of ve- 


neration ; one would ſwear upon his dirt, and dread the penalty 
of perjury; yet make no ſcruple of forſwearing himſelf upon the 
bible: a ſecond would pay the ſame reſpe& to the name of his 
chieftain : a third again would be moſt religiouſly bound by the 
ſacred book; and a fourth, regard none of the three, and be cre- 
dited only if he ſwore by his crucifix. It was always neceflary 


to diſcover the inclination of the perſon, before you put him to the 
teſt: if the object of his veneration was miſtaken, the oath was 


of no ſignification. 
The greateſt robbers were uſed to preſerve hoſpitality to thoſe 


that came to their houſes, and, like the wild Arabs, obſerved the 


ſtricteſt honor towards their gueſts, or thoſe that put implicit con- 


fidence in them. The Kennedies, two common thieves, took the 
young pretender under protection, and kept him with faith invio- 


late, notwithſtanding they knew an immenſe reward was offered 


for his head. They often robbed for his ſupport, and, to-ſupply him 
with linen, they once ſurprized the baggage horſes of one of our 
general officers. They often went in diſguiſe to Inverneſs to buy 
proviſions for him. At length, a very confiderable time after, 
one of theſe poor fellows, who had virtue to reſiſt the temptation 
of thirty thouſand pounds, was hanged for ſtealing a cow, value 


thirty ſhillings, 


The greateſt crime, among theſe felons, was that of ;nfidelity 
among themſelves : the criminal underwent a ſummary trial, and, 
if convicted, nevgr miſſed of a capital puniſhment. The chief- 
tain had his officers, and different departments of government; 
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he had his judge, to whom he entruſted the deciſion of all civil diſ- 
putes: but in criminal cauſes, the chief, aſſiſted perhaps by ſome 
favorites, always undertook the proceſs. 

The principal men of his family, or his officers, formed his 
council; where every thing was debated reſpecting their expedi- 
tions. Eloquence was held in great eſteem among them, for by 
that they could ſometimes work on their chieftain to change his 
opinion; for, notwithſtanding he kept the form of a council, he 
always reſerved the deciſive vote in himſelf. * | 

When one man had a clame on another, but wanted power to 
make it good, it was held lawful for him to ſteal from his 
debtor as many cattle as would ſatisfy his demand, provided he 
ſent notice (as ſoon as he got out of reach of purſuit) that he had 
them, and would return them, provided ſatisfaction was made on 
a certain day agreed on. 

When a creach or great expedition had been made again diſ- 
tant herds, the owners, as ſoon as diſcovery was made, roſe in 
arms, and with all their friends, made inſtant purſuit, tracing the 


. cattle by their track for perhaps ſcores of miles. Their nicety in 
diſtinguiſhing that of ther: cattle from thoſe that were only caſu- 


ally wandering, or driven, was amazingly ſagacious. As ſoon as 
they arrived on an eſtate where the track was loſt, they immedi- 
ately attacked the proprietor, and would oblige him to recover 
the tract from his land forwards, or to make good the loſs they had 
ſuſtained. This cuſtom had the force of lau, which gave to the 
highlanders this ſurprizing {ill in the art of tracking. 

It has been obſerved before, that to ſteal, rob and plunder 
with dexterity, was eſteemed as the higheſt act of heroiſm, The 

feuds 
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ſeuds between the great families was one great cauſe. There was 
not a chieftain but that kept, in ſome remote valley in the depth 
of woods and rocks, whole tribes of thieves in readineſs to let 
looſe againſt his neighbors; when, from ſome public or private 
reaſon, he did not judge it expedient to reſent openly any real or 
imaginary affront, From this motive the greater chieftain- 
robbers always ſupported the leſſer, and encouraged no fort of 
improvement on their eſtates but what promoted rapine. 

The greateſt of the heroes in the laſt century, was Sir Emwin 
Cameron, whole life is given in the other volume. He long re- 
ſiſted the power of Cromzwel, but at length was forced to ſubmit. 
He lived in the neighborhood of the garriſon fixed by the uſurper 
at Inver-lochy. His vaſſals perſiſted in their thefts, till Crom- 
wel ſent orders to the commanding-officer, that on the next rob- 


bery he ſhould ſeize on the chieftain, and execute him in twenty-four - 


hours, in caſe the thief was not delivered to juſtice. An act of 
rapine ſoon happened: Sir Ein received the meſſage; who, in- 
ſtead of giving himſelf the trouble of looking out for the offen- 
der, laid hold of the firſt fellow he met with, ſent him bound to 
Inver-lochy, where he was inſtantly hanged. Crommel, by this ſe- 
verity, put a ſtop to theſe exceſſes, till the time of the reſtora- 
tion, when they were renewed with double violence, till the year 
1745. | 

Rob-Roy Mac-gregor was another diſtinguiſhed Hero in the lat- 


ter end of the laſt, and the beginning of the preſent century. 


He contributed greatly towards forming his profeſſion into a ſci- 
ence: and eſtabliſhing the police above mentioned. The duke of 
Ff62 Montroſe 
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Montroſe unfortunately was his neighbor: Rob-Roy frequently 
ſaved his grace the trouble of collefting his rents; uſed to extort 


them from the tenants, and at the ſame time give them formal 
_ diſcharges. ' But it was neither in the power of the duke or of 


any of the gentlemen he plundered to bring him to juſtice, ſo 


_ ſtrongly protected was he by ſeveral great men to whom he was 


uſeful. Roy had his good qualities: he ſpent his revenue gener- 
ouſly; and, ſtrange to ſay, was a true friend to the widow and 


. orphan, 


Every period of time gives new improvement to the arts. A 


ſon of Sir Erwin Cameron refined on thoſe of Rob-Roy, and in- 


ſtead of diſſipating his gains, accumulated wealth. He, like Jo- 


nathan Wild the Great, never ſtole with his own hands, but con- 


ducted his commerce with an addreſs, and to an extent unknown 
before, He employed ſeveral companies, and ſet the more adroit 
knaves at their head; and never ſuffered merit to go unrewarded. 


He never openly received their plunder; but employed agents to 
purchaſe from them their cattle. He acquired conſiderable pro- 
perty, which he was forced to leave behind, after the battle of 


Culloden gave the fatal blow to all their greatneſs. 
Tbe laſt of any eminence was the celebrated Barriſdale, who 
carried theſe arts to the higheſt pitch of perfection: beſides ex- 


erting all the common practices, he improved that article of com- 


merce called the Blacl- meal to a degree beyond what was ever 
known to his predeceſſors. This was a forced levy, ſo called from 
its being commonly paid in meal, which was raiſed far and wide 
on the eſtate of every nobleman and gentleman, in order that their 


cattle might be ſecured from the leſſer thieves, over whom he ſe- 
| x cretly 
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cretly preſided, and protected. He raiſed an income of ſive hun- 


dred a yeat by theſe taxes: and behaved with genuine honor in 
reſtoring, on proper conſideration, the ſtolen cattle of his friends. 
In this he bore ſome reſemblance to our Jonat ban; but differed, 
in obſerving a ſtrict fidelity towards his own gang; yet he was 
indefatigable in bringing to juſtice any rogues that interfered with 
his own, He was a man of a poliſhed behaviour, fine addreſs, 
and fine perſon. He conſidered himſelf in a very high light, as 
a benefactor to the public, and preferver of general tranquillity, 
for on the filver plates, the ornaments of his Baldrick, he thus 
addreſſes his broad-ſword, 
Hz tibi erunt artes, pacis componere mores; 
. Parcere ſubjectis et debellare ſuperbos. 


After a moſt tempeſtuous and rainy night, fail at eight o'clock 


in the morning, defigning to reach the ſound of Mull; but the 


wind proving contrary, we ran over to Iſe Oranſay in the iſle of 
Skie, a ſafe harbour: where we continued - confined by adverſe 
winds fill the next day. 

At half an hour after one at noon, fail, As ſoon as we got 
out, we found a vaſt ſwell from the fury of the laſt night's ſtorm; 


the waves mountanous, but, thanks to a gentle breeze, we made 


our way finely through them. 
Paſs on the Eaſt, Loch-neviſh, or the lake 4 a fine 


and pictureſque inlet. 
Pol-morrer where ſmall craft may lie. About half a mile inland 


from this bay is the great freſh-water lake called Loch-morrer : 
next is the country of Ariſaig; and its celebrated point; for within 
this, 
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this, a little to the South, in Loch- nan ua, or the Lay of caves, 


landed the young pretender, on July 25, 1745; and from hence 
concluded his Phaetonic expedition, September 2cth of the follow- 


ing year. The two frigates that lay there in May of the ſame ſum- 
mer, with arms and ammunition, had an engagement off this point 
with two of ours; and maintained their ſtation, They landed 
part of their ſtores, but finding the cauſe deſperate, returned to 
France with ſeveral of the fugitives from the battle of Culloden. 

Sail by Loch-Hallyort, and the country of Moydart, the moſt 
ſoutherly part of the ſhire of Invexxess. Leave to the Weſt the 
point of Slate in Skie: the vaſt hills of Blauen and Cuchullin 
open to view : then ſucceeds the mountanous Rum; keep cloſe un- 
der the ifle of Egg, diftinguiſhed by the lofty ſpire of Sgur-egg. 
Paſs immediately under the point of Ard-na-murchan, the moſt 
northern part of Argyle/hire, Turn into the ſound of Mull, a fine 
opening five miles broad: to the E. of the point is Lock-ſunart, 
penetrating deeply into the country of Morvern. At the head, 


is Strontian, noted for a lead mine. About nine o'clock at night 


anchor in Tobir Mire bay, in the iſle of 


nn 


This bay is a moſt beautiful circular baſon, formed by Mull on 
one ſide, and the iſle of Calve on the other. All the banks are 


verdant and embelliſhed at this time with three caſcades. It 


takes its name from a chapel and well, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. Here in 1588 the Florida, one of Philip's invincible Ar- 
mada was blown up after the diſperſion of the fleet: ſome ſay by 
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accident; others by the deſperate reſdlution of a Scotchman. Se- 
veral attempts were made to recover the ſunk treaſure. One in 
1688, by William Sacheverel, Eſq; who fitted up diving bells; and 
tried them with ſucceſs at the depth of ten fathom: and report 
ſays, he got up much treaſure, A piece of the wreck was given 
me by an old inhabitant of the place; .to be preſerved in memory 
of this ſignal providence, ſo beautifully acknowledged by Queen 
Elizabeth in the motto of the medal ſtruck on the occafion: 


Aflavit Dz vs, et diſipantur. 


In this bay alſo the unfortunate Earl of Argyle may be ſaid to 
have wrecked both life and fortune, in the year 1686 : for in this 
place he made the firſt landing with a few friends, in his fatal in- 
vaſion in concert with the unhappy Duke of Monmouth. The moſt 
inhuman medal I ever ſaw (next to that in memory of the maſſa- 
cre of Paris, by Charles IX.) is one in my poſſeſſion, ſtruck by 
James II. on occafion of the ſad cataſtrophe of theſe two noble- 
men. Their heads are placed on two altars, at whoſe baſe are 
their bleeding corpſes : the motto, 


Ambitio maleſuada ruit, 


A little north is Bloody bay, ſo called from a ſea-fight between 

a Mac- donald of the iſles, and his ſon. The former was ſupported 

by Hector Obhar Macleane, the ſame, who died gloriouſly at the 

battle of Floddon, covering his monarch, James IV. from the arrows 
of the Engliſh archers. 

On the oppoſite ſhore of Morvern is Dun-an-gal, a ruined caſtle 

of 
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of the Macleanes.. In this the rebels of 1719 put a ſmall gar- 
riſon; which ſoon ſurrendered to one 1 our men of war that 


attacked it. 


Leave Tober Moire at eight o'clock in the morning; nd about 
half an hour paſt ten, arichor oppoſite to Aros caſtle, ſeated on a 
rock above the ſea, and once a ſeat of Mac- donald of the iſles, 
At the foot of the rock is the ruin. of an oval pier, where he 
ſecured his boats. | 

Breakfaſt with Mr. Campbel, of Aros, and collect a few par- 
culars of this rough iſland : that it is twenty-four Scorch miles long, 
and about the fame in breadth ; that it is divided into three great 
pariſhes, viz. Toracy, Roſs, and Kilmore, or Kil-ninian, containing 
in all near four thouſand catechiſable perſons ; that it is in general 
rocky and barren, and does not yield corn enough for its inhabi- 
rants; that it ends out annually about eighteen hundred head of 
cattle, ſold from thirty to fifty ſhillings a-piece; that there are 
but few ſheep; that the graziers have ſuffered greatly this year 
by the loſs of - cattle; but that none of the people have as yet 


migrated. That the uſual manure is ſhell ſand, which the far- 
mers procure from Tir-c y. That there is coal in the iſland nearly 


inacceſſible by the badneſs of the roads } and that this moſt im- 
portant article, which alone would bring wealth and comfort to the 


iſles, is unaccountably neglected | 
The iſland originally was part of the dominions of the Lords of 


5 the Iſles ; but in after · times became the poſſeſſion of the antient 


and valiant family of the Macleanes, who ſtill retain half. The 
other moiety is the litigated property of the duke of Argyle; whoſe 
anceſtor poſſeſſed himſelf of it in 1674, on account of a debt: and 

a | after 
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after the courts of law had made an adjudication in his favor, he 
was obliged to ſupport their decree by force of arms. 

Sail again down the Sound, which in general is about four miles 
broad: the coaft on both fides ſlopes and is patched with corn- 
land. The northern coaſt is Morvern,. the celebrated country of 
Fingal. © 

Leave on that ſide Loch-aylin, a ſafe harbour, with a moſt con- 


trated entrance. A little farther is Caſle-ardtorniſhyua ruin on a. 


low headland jutting into the ſound, where in 1461, Jobn Earl of 
Roſs, and lord of the ifles, lived in regal 'ſtate*. His treaty with 
Eqward IV. is dated, ex caftello naſtro AR D--HoRNIS OS, 19. A. D. 
1461F. 

On the Mull ſide is Mac-allefler”s bay, and below * where 
the ſound opens to the Eaſt is Caftle-duart, on ce the feat of the 
Macleanes, lords of the iſland; but now garriſoned by a lieutenant 
and a detachment from Fort- Milliam. Morvern, near Ardtorniſb, 
begins to grow lofty and wooded ; and Mull beyond this caſtle 


appears very mountanous. 
Traverſe the broad water of Loch-linnb4; which leads up to 


Lochaber. Have a fine view of the vaſt mountains, and the pic- 


tureſque hills of Gen- co. Paſs the ſouthern end of Liſmore, and 
ſteer north between that ifle and Middle Lorn. Sail by the ifle of 
Kerrera, noted for the death of Alexander II. in 1249, while be 
lay there with a mighty fleet meditating the conqueſt of the He- 
' brides, then poſſeſſed by the Norwegians, 

Oppoſite to this iſland, in Lorn, is the bay of Oban, where are the 
cuſtom-houſe and poſt. office. 


T7. Guthrie, iv. 68. + Rymer's Fad. xi. 487. 
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On a great rock within land, precipitous on three ſides, is the 

caſtle of Dunolly, once the reſidence of the chieftains of Lorn. 

Continue our courſe; and paſſing with difficulty through a very 
narrow ſound, formed by the Ilan Beach, and the main-land, arrive 
in a fine bay. Anchor under the antient caſtle of Dun-STAFFAGE, 
or Stephen's Mount ; and inſtantly receive, and accept, a moſt polite 
invitation from the owner, Mr. Campbel. | 

This caſtle is fabled to have been founded by Emin, a Pig ih 
monarch, cotemporary with Julius Cæſar, naming it after himſelf 
Evonium, In fact, the founder is unknown; but it is certainly of 
great antiquity, and the firſt ſeat of the Pictiſß and Scottifh princes, 
In this place was long preſerved the famous ſtone, the Palladium of 
North-Britain ; broveht, ſays Legend, out of Spain, where 1t was firſt 
uſed as a ſeat of juſtice by Gethalus, coeval with Moſes. It continued 
here as the coronation-chair till the reign of Kenneth the ſecond, who 
removed it to Scone, in order to ſecure his reign; for, according to the 
inſcription, 


Ni fallat fatum, Scoti, quocunque locatum 
Invenient lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem. 


Mr. Campbel ſhewed to me a very pretty little ivory image, found 
in a ruinous part of the caſtle, that was certainly cut in memory of 
this chair, and appears to have been an inauguration ſculpture, A 
crowned monarch is repreſented fitting in it, with a book in one hand, 
containing the laws of the land, which he was ſwearing to obſerve. 
They never took the oath by kiſſing the BI BLE, but by holding up 
the right hand “. 


Anonymous Correſpondent, dating Gray's inn, Nov, 28th, 1780. 11 
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The caſtle is ſquare; the inſide only eighty-ſeven feet; partly 
ruinous, partly habitable. At three of the corners are round towers; 
one of them projects very little. The entrance is towards the ſea at 
preſent by a ſtair-caſe, in old times probably by a draw-bridge, which 
fell from a little gateway. The maſonry appears very antient: the 


tops battlemented. This pile is ſeated on a rock, whoſe fides have 


been pared to render it precipitous, and to make it conform to the 
ſhape of the caſtle, 

In 1307, this caſtle was poſſeſſed by Alexander Mac-dougal, lord F 
Argyle, a friend to the Engliſh; but was that year reduced by 
Robert Bruce, when Mac- dougal ſued for peace with that prince, and 
was received into favor *. 

I find, about the year 1455, this to have been a reſidence of the 
Lords of the iſles ; for here James laſt earl of Douglas, after his defeat 
in Annandale F, fled to Donald the Regulus of the time, and prevaled 
on him to take arms, and carry on a plundering war, againſt his 
monarch James the ſecond. 

At a ſmall diſtance from the caſtle is a ruined chapel, once an 
elegant building, and at one end an incloſure, a family cemetery, 
built in 1740. Oppoſite to theſe is a high precipice, ending abrupt, 
and turning ſuddenly toward the South-Eaſt. A perſon concealed 
in the receſs of the rock, a little beyond the angle, ſurprizes friends 
ſtationed at ſome diſtance beneath the precipice, with a very remark- 
able echo of any word, oreven fentence he pronounces, which reaches 
che laſt diſtinct and unbroken, The repetition is ſingle; but remark- 
ably clear. 

After breakfaſt ride along the edge of a beautiful bay, with 


* Barbour; + Lives of the Douglaſſes, 203 
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the borders fertile in ſpots. The bear almoſt ripe. Croſs a ferry 


at Connel or Conf huil, or the raging flood, from a furious cataract of 


- falt water, at the ebb of ſpring tides. This place is the diſcharge of 


the waters of Loch-etive into the ſea; where it ſuddenly contracts to 
a {mall breadth; and immediately above, certain rocks jut out, which 
more immediately direct the vaſt pent-up waters to this little ſtrait, 
where they guſh out with amazing violence, and form a fall * near 


ten feet. \ 


 Loch-etive runs far up the country, and receives the waters of 
Loch-aw at Bunaw. Here is at times a conſiderable ſalmon fiſh- 
ery ; but at preſent very poor. See at a diſtance, on the northern 
bank, the fite of Ard-chattan, a priory of monks of Vallis Caulium, 
founded, A. D. 1250, by Duncan Mac- coul, anceſtor of the Mac- 
dangals of Lorn. Here Robert Bruce is ſaid to have held a par- 
lement; but more probably a council, for he remained long 
maſter of this country, before he got entire poſſeſſion of 
Scotland. 

A mile from Connel, near the ſhore, is Dun-Mac-Sniochain, the 
antient Beregonium, or Berogomum. The foundation of this city, 


as it is:called, is attributed, by Apocryphal hiſtory, to Fergus II. and 


was called the Chzef in Scotland for many ages : It was at beſt ſuch a 
city as Cæſar found in our iſland at the time of his invaſion; an 


Oppidum, or fortified town, placed in a thick wood, ſurrounded with 


a rampart and foſs, a place of retreat from invaders . Along the 
top of the beach 1s a raiſed mound, the defence againſt a ſudden 
landing. This, from the idea of here having been a city, is ſtyled, 


* De Bello Gallico, lib. v. c. 21. 
Straid- 
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Straid-a-mhargai, or market · ſtreet: within this are two rude erect 
columns, about fix feet high, and nine and a half in girth: behind 


theſe a peat- moſs: on one ſide a range of low hills, at whoſe 


neareſt extremity is an entrenchment called Dun-valir?k. On the 
Weſtern fide of the morafs is an oblong infulared hill, on whoſe 
ſummit, the country-people ſay, there had been ſeven towers: 


I could only perceive three or four excavations, of no certain 


form, and a dike round them. 

In moſt parts of the hill are dug up great quantities of different 
ſorts of pumices, or ſcoria, of different kinds: of them one is the 
pumex cinerarius; the other the P. molaris of Linnens ; the laſt very 
much reſembling ſome that Mr. Banks favored me with from the 
Hland of Iceland. The hill is doubtleſs the work of a vuleano, of 
which this is not the only veſtige in North-Britain. 

Ride on a fine road to Ard-muchnaye, the (eat of the late Sir Duncan 
Campbel; a very handſome houſe, and well finiſhed. Sir Duncan, at 
the age of forty began to plant, and lived to ſee the extenſive planta- 
tions in his garden, and on the pictureſque hills round his lands; 
arrive to perfection. The country about riſes into a lofty but 
narrow eminence, now finely wooded, extending in a curvature, 
forming one fide of an enchanting = ; the other impending c over 
the ſea, 

On my return obſerve, near the hill of the ſeven towers, a 
Druidical circle, formed of round ſtones placed cloſe together. The 
area is twenty-ſix feet in diameter; and about ten feetdiſtant from 
the outſide is an erect pillar ſeven feet high. At ſuch ſtones as theſe, 
my learned friend, the late Dr. William Borlaſe , remarks, might 
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have 
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have ſtood the officers of the high prieſt, to command filence among 
the people; or ſome inferior-perſon, verſed in the ceremonies, to 


- obſerve that none were omitted, by warning the officiating prieſt, in 


caſe any eſcaped his memory. 

Returo, and lie on board. 5 

. Weigh anchor at fix o'clock in the morning. Sail by the back 
of Loch-nel hill, forming a moſt beautiful creſcent, Partly culti- 
vated, partly covered with wood to the ſummit. Land near the 


North end of the iſle of 


E 1 $M O n R, 


which' is about nine miles long, one and a half broad, and 3 
about fifteen hundred inhabitants *. It derives its name from Lios- 


mor, or the great garden: but tradition ſays it was originally a great 


deer foreſt; and, as a proof, multitudes of ſtag horns of un- 
common ſizes are perpetually dug up in the moſſes. At preſent 
there is ſcarce any wood; but the leſſer vegetables grow with 
uncommon vigour, The chief produce of the land is bear and 
oats. The firſt is raiſed in gruat quantity, but abuſed by being 
diſtilled into whiſky. The crops of oats are generally applied 
to the payment of rent; ſo that the inhabitants are obliged” for 
their ſubſiſtence annually to import much meal. 

The ground has in moſt parts the appearance of great ferti- 
lity, but is extremely ill - managed, and much impoveriſhed by 
exceſs of tillage, and neglect of manure. Pit and rock marle are 


Or between 900 and 1000 examinable perſons. | 
; h found 
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found here. The whole iſle lies on a lime · ſtone rock; which in 
many places peeps above ground, forming long ſeries of low ſharp 
ridges. No uſe can be made of this as a manure for want of fuel to 
burn it. The peat here is very bad, being mixed with earth; it 
muſt firſt be trampled with the feet into a confiſtence; is then 
formed into ſmall flat cakes, and muſt afterwards be expoſed on the 
ground to dry. 

About a hundred head of cattle are annually exported, which are 
at preſent remarkably ſmall : they ſeem to have degenerated, for I 
ſaw, at Ard-muchnage, the ſcull of an ox, dug up in this iſland, that 
was of much larger dimenſions than of any now living in Great 
Britain. 

Horſes are in this ifland very ſhort-lived. They are uſed when 
about two or three years old: and are obſerved ſoon to loſe all their 
teeth. Both they and the cows are houſed during winter, and 
fed on ſtraw, 

Otters are found here: but neither foxes, hares, nor rats. Mice 
are plentiful, and very deſtructive. 

There are three. ſmall lakes. Two abound with fine trout: the 
third only with eels. Variety of the duck kind frequent theſe 
waters during winter. 

Walk up to a Daniſb fort: at preſent the height is ſeventeen "I : 
within the wall is a gallery, and round the area a feat, as in that de- 
ſcribed in Lay. 

Viſit the church, now a mean 3 building. In the church- 
yard are two or three old tombs, with clymores engraven on them: 
here is alſo a remarkable tomb, conſiſting of nothing more than a 
thick log of oak, This ſubſtitute for a grave-ſtone muſt have been 
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in this country of great antiquity, there being no word in the Er/e 
language to expreſs the laſt, it not being ſtyled Leichd litbidb, a grave 
fone, but Darag lithidh, or a grave log. On a live rock are cut the 
radii of a dial, but the index is loſt. On another rock is a ſmall ex- 
cavated baſon, perhaps one of the rock baſons of Dr. Borlaſe," in times 
of Druidiſm uſed for religious purpoſes. 

This iſland had been the ſite of the biſhop of 4g yl: the ſee was 
disjoined from that of Dunkeld about the year 1200, at the requeſt 
of Jobn the Engliſhman biſhop of that dioceſe. There are no reliques 


of the cathedral or the biſhop's houſe, whoſe reſidence was ſuppoſed 


to have been latterly in the caſtle of Achanduin, on the Weſt qo of 
the iſle, oppoſite to Duart in Mull. 

The inhabitants in general are poor, are much troubled with ſore 
eyes; and in the ſpring are afflicted with a coſtiveneſs that often 
proves ſatal. At that ſeaſon all their proviſions are generally con- 
ſumed; and they are forced to live on ſheeps milk boiled, to which 


the diſtemper is attributed. 


The iſle of Liſmore forms but a ſmall part of the pariſh, The 


extent is not to be com prehended by an Eugliſbman. From the 


point of Liſmore to the extremity of . Kinloch-beg is 42 computed 
miles, beſides 9 in Kingerloch. It comprebends this ifle, A- 
pin Duror, Glenco, Glencreran and Aingerloch, and contains 30.0 
examinable perſons, under the care of one miniſter and two 
miſſionaries. 

Get on board, and have in ene! a moſt delightful 
view: the woods of Loch- nell; the houſe of Airds; beyond is the 
caltle of Ellenftalker, ſeated in a little iſle; the country of Appin; 
the vaſt . mountains of n Dunolly, Liſmore, and various 


other 


other iſles of groteſque appearance“. To the South appear the 
Nate iſlands, * * and Tay; and to the Wen, — and 
 Colonſay. 

Sail between Tuch and the Maire ifles; ets the noted Slate 
iſland of Euſdale to the Eaſt, and cloſe to it Svil and Laing, chiefly 
the property of the Earl of Breadalbane: within theſe are the hat- 
bours of Euſdale, of Cuaiy, between Laing and Suit;, Bardriſe, off 
Lying; and below, is that uf Black muil bay. 

Oppoſite to Laing, on the Weſt, is a groupe of rough little iſles, 
of which Plada and Belua- hua are productive of flate. In the broad 
baſon between theſe and Lying, is a moſt rippling tide; even in this 
calm forces us along with vaſt celerity and violence: the whole ſur- 


face diſordered with eddies and whirlpools, rifing firſt with: furious 


boilings, driving and vaniſhing with the current. Anchor under 
. beneath the vaſt mountain of 6) 


$ car B 4; 


an iſland of great height, about five miles long, chiefly covered with 
heath, but on this fide are ſome woods, and marks of cultivation. 
Mr. Macleane lives on this fide, and favors us with a vifit, and offers 
his ſervice to ſhew us the celebrated gulph of Corry-prekan; which we 
did not wait till morning to ſee, as our expectations were raiſed 
to the higheſt pitch, and we thought of nothing leſs than that ir 
would prove a ſecond Mal. from. We accordingly took a moſt 
fatiguing walk up the mountain, through heath of an uncommon 
| henghts ſwarming with grous. We arrived in an ill hour, for 


| Among them that of Darirfuire. Vide 8 = 
Vol. II. H h h | the 
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"and walk along the rocks till we reach a fit place for ſurveying 
this phanomenon. - The channel between this iſle and Jura is 
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| thetide-did not ſuit, and we ſaw little more than a very ſtrong 


current. 
This morning we take boat; and after rowing two miles, land 


About a mile broad, expoſed to the weight of the atlantic, which 


pours in its waters here with great force, their courſe being di- 
rected and confined by the found between ' Colonſay and Mull. 


The tide bad at this time made two hours flood, and ran with a 
furious current, great boilings, attended with much foam'®; and 
in many places formed confiderable whirl-pools. On the fide of 
Jura the current daſhes, as is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, againſt ſome 


Funk rocks. It forms there a moſt dreadful backtide, which in 


tempeſts entohes up the veſſels that the whirl-pools fling into it; 
ſo that almoſt certain deſtruction attends thoſe that are ſo unfor- 


" tunate as to be forced in at thoſe ſeaſons. It was our ill-luck to 


ON PR prac 2 4 paſſable without the leſt 
hazard. 
" The chief e lies on the Scarba fide, near the weſt 


end. Here, as that {kilful pilot, Mr. Murdock Mackenzie, affured 


me, it is of various depths, viz. 36, 47, 83, and g1 fathoms; 
and of ſome places unfathomable: the tranſitions ſadden, from 
the leffer to the greater depths: the bottom all ſharp rocks 
with vaſt chaſms between; and a fathomleſs one where the greateſt 


vortex lies, from which, to the eaſtern end of Scarba, cloſe to ** | 


the depths are 13, 9, 12: 


* From ins naked lors un cd c or, th pond & plaided 
cauldron. ; 
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There is another whicl- pool off a little ifle, on the weſt end 
of Jura: which contributes to the horrors of che place. In 


great ſtorms, the tides run at the rate of fifteen miles an hour 


the height of the boilings are ſaid to be dreadful ; and the whole 
rage of the waters unſpeakable. It is not therefore wonderful 
that there ſhould have been here a chapel of the VOI, whoſe 
aſſiſtance was often invoked, for my hiftorian * ſays, that the 
worked numbers of miracles, doubtleſsly in n 
mariners. 

Scarba contains forty inhabitants; Mr. Mac-leaze the proprietor 
reſides here. When he favored us with his company, he came 
with two of his ſons and their tutor; for in North Britain, there 
is no gentleman of ever ſo ſmall an eſtate, but ſtrictly attends to 
the education of his children, as the ſure foundation of their fu- 
ture fortune. A perſon properly qualified and eafily procured at 
2 cheap rate, attends in the family; where the father ſees that 
juſtice is done to them, at far leſs expence than if he ſent them to 
diſtant ſchools, 

Leave Scarba; paſs between Nether-Lorn and the ifles of La- 
ing and Jui to the Eaſt, and of Toracy and Suna to the Welk, all 
inhabited; and the firſt almoſt covered with excellent corn. In 
Toracy is an ancient tower once belonging to the great Mac-donald, 
who made it his half-way hunting ſeat in his progreſs from Cantyre 
to bis northern iſles: for which reaſon it was called Dog-raſtle : and 
here he made it a moſt laudable rule to reſide, till he had ſpent the 
whole of ls revenue collected in the neighborhood. According to 


| eu lib, 11.6, 10, e ee | 
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the Rzyon2r®, thefe iſtes, and part of the neighboring mainland, 


| form a pariſh, whoſe church is in Suil. 


Take boat; turn at the point of Sil, am cartied by 4 rapid 
tide through the gut of Cuan; viſit Euſdule, the noted ſlate iſland, 
whoſe length is about half a mile, and compofed entirely of ſlate, 
interſected, and in ſome parts covered, with whin-ſtone, to the 


. thickneſs of ſixteen feet: the ſtratum of late i is thirry-fix, dipping : 
_ quick 8. E. to N. W. In order to be raiſed, it is at firſt blafted 


with powder; the greater pieces are then divided, carried off in 


 wheel-barrows, and laſtly ſplit into the merchantable fizes, from 
eighteen by fourteen inches, to nine by fix: and put on board at 
- the price of twenty ſhillings per thouſand. About two millions and 
_ &: half are ſold annually to England, Norway, Canada, and the 
NM. Indien. In the” flates are multitudes of cubic pyrire. In one 


place, about ſixteen feet above high-water-mark, juſt over the 
flates, is a thick bed of ſmall! fragments, worn ſmooth, as if by 
the action of the waves; and mixed with them are multitudes of 
the common ſea ſhells : a entree earch in 
theſe parts. 

b. (cajun are many er good ſhte quarries in this neighborkooe, 
23, on the iſles of Sul, Laing, Balna-baa and Kerrera, and ſome 


few oppoſite to them on the coaſt of Nether-Lorn. 


. The boat takes us the length of the Weftern fide of Si Ar 
the North. point, turn into Clachan Firth, the narroweſt ftrait I ever 
was in, dividing that iſland from Zorn, in parts ſo contracted as 


would admit the flinging an arch from-ſhore to ſhore. The depth 


0 lindo by oguntemes thee, fn 1560; by order of the Gznzz ai ASSEMBLY, 
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is very various: in ſome parts fifty fathoms; in others, ſo ſhallow 
| asto be fordable at the ebb of ſpring-tides. On the banks of che 
iſland and mainland, the ſtrata of ſtone riſe in form of walls, of a 
great height, and not above two feet and à half thick, extending, 
far, ſo as eaſily to be miſtaken for the bounds of an encloſure. 

Arrived in the beautiful bay of Ard-maddie, or the height of the 
Wolves. A houſe ſmall, but elegant, ftands in front, and the fides 
of the bay high, entirely cloathed with wood. Here I find the 
kindeſt welcome from my worthy acquaintance, Captain Archi- 
bald Campbel, tenant here to the Earl of Breadalbane; who, with 
the utmoſt friendſhip, during the voyage charged himſelf with 
the care of my groom and my horſes, Here I alſo took leave of 
Mr. Archibald Thompſon; whoſe attention to the objects of my 
enquiries, obliging conduct throughout, and {kill in his profeſ- 
fion, demand my. warmeſt acknowlegements, Thus ended this 
voyage of amuſement, ſucceſsful and ſatisfactory in every part, 
unleſs where embittered with reflections on the ſufferings of my 
fellow-creatures. Gratitude forbids my filence reſpecting the 
kind reception I univerſally met with; or the active zeal of every 
one to facilitate my purſuits; or the liberal communication of 
11 ſpecies of informar ion, uſeful or entertaining, | 


I retired to my chamber, filled wich reflections on; the: various 
events of my voyage; and every ſcene by turns preſented itſelf 
before my imagination. As ſoon as my eyes were cloſed, I dif- 
covered, that the ſlumber of the body was but the: waking of the 
ub. All I had ſeen appeared to have been dull and clouded to 


 * Brown's Rebigis Medici. 


my 
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my apprehenſion, ſerving to evince, that our waking conceptions 
do not matth the ſanties of our fleep*. I imngined myſelf again 
gently wafted down the found of Mol; bounded on each fide by 
the fortner dominions of mighty chieftains; or of heroes immor- 
talized in the verſe of Owrax. My buſy fancy was worked into 
W it 
Bodied forth 
. | The fortus of things unknown ; 
Turned them to ſhape, and yrs (6 alty nothing 
A local habitation and a names 
thin dreſſed in the garb of an antient watrior, n es 
air before me: his target and his chymore ſeemed of no common 
ſize, and ſpoke the former ſtrength of the hero, A graceful 
vigor was apparent in his countenance, notwithſtanding time had 
robbed him of part of his locks, and given to the remainder a 
venerable hoarineſs. . he 
thus ſeemed to addrefs himſelf to me: 


© STRANGER, Thy purpoſe is not unknown to me; I have at- 
© tended thee (inviſible) in all thy voyage; have ſympathiſed 
* ith thee in the riſing; tear at the miſery of my once-loved coun- 
© try; and ſighs, ſuch as a ſpirit can emit, have been faithful 
: echoes to thoſe of thy corporeal frame. 

©Kxow, that in the days of my exiſtence on REP I pofleſied 
< an ample portion of the tract thou ſeeſt to the North. I was 
4 Beer IEG neighboring chiefrains ; ep my peo- 


| 1 : 
1 ; | | | «phe; 
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des their protector, their friend, rheir father. No injury they 


© ever received, paſſed unrevenged; for no one excelled me in 
* confering benefits on my clan, or in repaying inſults on their 
© enemies. A thouſand of my kindred followed me in arms, 
+ whereſoever I commanded, Their obedience was to me implicit, 
© for my word was to them a law: my name, the moſt ſacred of 
+ oaths, I was (for nothing now can be concealed) fierce, ar- 
* rogant, deſpotic, irritable: my paſſions were ſtrong, my anger 
© tremendous: yet I had the arts of - conciliating the aſſections of 
my people, and was the darling of a numerous brave. They 
© knew the love I bore them: they ſaw, on a thouſand occafions, 
+ the ſtrongeſt proofs of my affection. In the day of battle I 
have covered the weak with my ſhield; and laid at my feet their 
-© hoſtile antagoniſts. The too grateful vaſſal, in return, in the 
next conflict, has ſprung before me, and received in his own 
+ boſom the ſhaft that has been levelled at mine. In retreats from 
© over-powering numbers, I was ever laſt in the field. I alone 
© have kept the enemy at bay, and purchaſed ſafety for my people 
with a hundred wounds. 
Ia the ſhort intervals of peace, my hall was filled with my 
friends and kindred: my hoſpitality was equal to my deeds of 
arms; and hecatombs of beeves and deer covered my rude but 
«© welcome tables. My neareſt relations. ſat next to me, and then 
© ſucceeded the braveſt of my clan; and below them, the emu- 
, © Jous youth leaned forward, to hear the gallant recital of our 
« paſt actions. Our bards rehearſed the valiant deeds of our great 
|< anceſtors, and inflan'd our valour by the ſublimity of their 
4 - verſe, 
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© verſe, acgompacied with the inſpi piring ſound of the ee 
© Peebirechts, 


The crowds of people er attended at an humble diſtance, 
partook of my bounty: their families were my care: for I beheld 
in their boys a future ſupport of the greatneſs of my houſe: an 


< hereditary'race of warriors. - 


My numerous kindred lived on nin, the gift of my diſtant 

< progenitors, ho took care to plant their children near the main 
© ſtock : the cions took firm root, and proved, in after- times, a 
grateful ſhelter to the parent tree, againſt the fury of the ſevereſt 


<-ftorms. Theſe I confidered, not as mercenary tenants, but as 


< the friends of good and of adverſe fortune. Their tenures were 


'©ealy; their Duchas® inviolate. I found my intereſt interwoven 
wich theirs. In ſupport of our mutual welfare, they were ena- 


© bled to keep a becoming hoſpitality. - They cheriſhed their 


-© neighboring dependents; and could receive my viſic in turn 
mw with a well cover d board. 


Strong fidelity and warm friendſhip reigned among us; diſ- 
he .. by che momentary guſts of my paſſions: the ſun 
< that warmed them might experience a ſhort obſcurity; but the 


cloud ſoon paſſed away, and the beams of love returned with 
improved advantage. I lived beloved and revered : I attained 
© the fulneſs of years and of glory; and finiſhed my courſe, at- 
- | ; ; * : 


* 


From Dol n Alen, native country, They held their farms at a ſmall rent, from 


Father to fon, by a kind of preſcribed right, which the highlanders call'd Duchas. 
This tenure, in the feudal times, was bſteemed facred and inviolable. | 


© tended 


s * 
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© tended to my grave with the full Coranich of my Jamenting | 


people. 

My progeny for a time ſupported the great and wild magni- 
© ficence' of the feudal reign. Their diſtance from court unfor- 
* tunately prevented them from knowing that they had a ſupe- 
© riorz and their ideas of Joyalty were regulated only by the 
© reſpect or attention paid to their fancied independency. Their 
« yaſſals were happy or miſerable, according to the diſpoſition of 
« the little monarch of the time. To centuries, from my days, 
© had clapfed, before their greatneſs knew its final period. The 
© ſhackles of the feudal government were at length ftruck off; 
© and poſſibly happineſs was announced to the meaneſt vaſſal. 
The target, the dirk, and the clymore, too long abuſed, were 
c wreſted from our hands, and we were bid to learn the arts of 
E peace; to ſpread the net, to ſhoot the ſhuttle, or to cultivate 
© the ground. 


© The mighty Cui ET AIs, the brave and diſintereſted heroes of 


old times, by a moſt violent and ſurprizing transformation, at 
©. once ſunk into rapacious landlords; determined to compen- 
© fate the loſs of power, with the increaſe of revenue; to ex- 


change the warm affections of their people for ſordid traſh, 


© Their viſits, to thoſe of their fore-fathers, are like the ſurveys 
© of a cruel land-jobber, attended by a ſet of quick-fighted vul- 
© tures, ſkilled in pointing out the moſt exquiſite methods of op- 
© preſſion, or to inſtruct them in the att of exhauſting their purſes 
© of ſums to be waſted in diſtant lands. Like che taſk-maſters of 
© Epypt, they require them to make brick without ftraw, They 
leave them in their primeval poverty, uninſtructed in any art for 
Vor. II. Iii «© their 
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loud and de ep. No vaſſal now ſprings. to receive the weapon 
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their future ſupport; deprived of the wonted refources of the 
* hoſpitality of their Lord, or the plentiful boards of his nurne- 
*.rous. friends, They experience an inſtantaneous deſertion: 
are flung. at once into a new ſtate of life, and demand the 
* foſtering hand as much as the moſt infant colony, When 
4 hover over our vales, I fee the fame nakedneſs exiſt, the ſame 


. * miſery in habitation, the ſame idle diſpoſition... Would I- could 
have ſcen the ſame ſpirit and vigor as in days of yore! But the 


« powers of their ſouls are ſank with oppreſſion, and thoſe of their 
bodies Joſt with want. They look up in deſpair at our deſerted 

« caftles; and, worn ebe th g NN 
ungoticed grave. * 

The ties of affection amongſt Sa e now no more; no 
« diſtinQtion is at preſent made between proximity of blood, and 
the moſt diſtant ſtranger. Intereſt alone creates the preference 
* of man to man, The thouſands that with joy expected the re- 


turn of their chieftain, now retire with ſullen grief into their 


« cottages; or, in little groupes, expreſs their rage in curſes both 


© levelled at the breiſt of the Lord, but rather wiſhes to * 35 
© his own in the boſom of the oppreſſor. | 
The antient NA ivx, full of the idea of the * bite of 
© the warriors and friends of his youth, is loſt in admiration. at the 
© degenerate progeny: feature and habit are changed; the one 
* effeminated, the other become ridiculous by adopting the idle 
© faſhions of foreign climes: loſt to the love of their country! 
© loſt to all the ſweet affections of patriarchal life! What then, 
© may I ſay, are the fruits of your travels ? What arts have you 


3 |  -* brought 
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© brought home, that will ſerve to bring ſubſiſtence to your peo- 


© ple} To recompence them for your drafted revenues? What to 
© cloath the naked? To feed the hungry? To furniſh them with 


© more comfortable protection from the inclemency of the wea- / 
© ther? They require no great matters: 2 ſmall portion of ray- 
© ment; a little meal. With fad compariſon they learn, that chief - 


< tains ſtill exiſt, who make their people their care: and with envy 
© they hear of the improving ftate of the vailals of an , an an 
© Athol, a Breadalbane, and a Bute, 

© ReTvxx to your country: inform them with your . 
© reſtore to them the laudable part of the antient manners; era- 


dicate the bad. Bring them inſtructors, and they would learn. 


Teach them arts adapted to their climate; they would brave the 
< fury of our ſeas in fiſhing. Send them materials for the coarſer 
< manufactures; they would with paticnce fit down to the loom; 
< they would weave the ſails to waft your navies to victory; and 
© past of them rejoice to ſhare the glory in the moſt diſtant com- 
< bats. Select a portion of them for the toils of the ocean: make 
your levies, enroll them; diſcipline them under able veterans, 
nad fend aunmvally to o ports the ſmaller veſſel/ of your tre- 
< mendeus navy. Truſt them with ſwords, and a ſmall retaining 
< pay. If you have doubts, eftabliſh a place d armes, in vacant 
< times, the depoſite of their weapons, under proper garriſon, 
< They would fubmir to any reftriftions; and think no reftraints, 
founded on the ſafety of the whole, an infringement of liberty, 
© or an invaſion of property. Legiſlature has given them their 
< manumiſſion ; and they no longer confider themſelves as part 
2 Wr Draſt them to diſtant climes, 

TIiiz and 
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c and they will ſacrifice their lives in the juſt cauſe of government 
with as much zeal as their fore-fathers did under the lawleſs 
direction of my valiant anceſtors. Limit only the time of their 
« warfare; ſweeten it only with the hopes of a return to their na- 
© tive country, and they will become willing ſubſtitutes for their 
Southern brethren. - Occupied in the ſoft arts of peace, THOR 
© ſhould extend your manufactures; and THESE would defend your 
© commerce, Perſuade their governors to experienee their zeal ; 
© and let courtly favor riſe and fall with their actions. Have not 
© thouſands. in the late war proved their fincerity ? Have not 
© thouſands expiated with their blood the _ of He gs and 
© the crimes of their parents ? 
If you will totally negle& them; if jor will not refide among 
them; if you will not, by your example, inftru& them in the 
« ſcience of rural ceconomy, nor cauſe them to be taught the uſe- 
4 ful arts: if you cannot obtain leave for them to devote them- 
* ſelves to the ſervice of their country, by deeds of arms; do not 
© at leſt drive them to deſpair, by oppreſſion : do not force them 
© into adiſtart-land, and neceſſitate them to feek tranquility by 
* a meaſure which was once deemed the puniſhment of the moſt 
< atrocious'criminals. Do not be / guilty of treaſon againſt your 
© country, by depriving it of multitudes of uſeful members, 
© whoſe defence it may too ſoon want, againſt our natural enemies. 
Do not create a new ſpecies of diſaffeftion ; and let it not re- 
* ceive a more exalted venom, in a continent replete with the 
© moſt dangerous kind, Extremes of change are always the worſt; 
Ho dreadful will be the once-exiſtent folly of Facobitifer; 
* transformed into the accurſed ſpirit of political libertiniſm ! 
LEAVI 
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LEAVE them (if you will do no more) but the bare power of 
© exiſtence in their native country, and they will not envy you your 
© new luxuries. Waſte your hours in the lap of diſſipation: re- 
«© fign yourſelf up to the faſcinations of Aczasta; and ſport in the 
BO WER oF BLiiss. Cover your tables with delicacies, at the ex- 
« pence of your famiſhed clans. Think not of the wretches, at 7 
© thoſe ſeaſons, left your appetite. for the hors d ouures be palled, 
© and you feel a momentary remorſe for deaths occafioned by ye; 
© ze thoughtleſs deſerters of your people! With all my failings, 
I exult in innocence of ſuch crimes; and felicitate myſelf on 
© my aerial ſtate, capable of withdrawing from the fight of miſe» 
< ries I cannot alleviate, and of oppreſſions I cannot prevent. 
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Dow xxo, to 
Lancaſter “, 

Heſs- Bank, 
Cartmel fands, 
Cartmel, Y 
Ulverſtone, 


Hawkſhead, 

Graithwaite, 

Boulneſs, 

Ambleſide, 

Keſwick 16, Ormathwaite 2, 
Cockermouth (by Bridekirk) 
Whitehaven, 
Workington, 

Mary-pott, 

Allanby, 

Wigton 

Carliſle, 


Warwick, Cn, and back to Carlifle, 


Netherby, 
Langholme, and back to Netherby, 


Whnrig iron-mines, Fry back to Ulverſione, 


SCOT- 
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Annan, 

Ruthwel, and back to Annan, 
Spring-keld, 

Burnſwork-hill, 

Hoddam 3, Murraythwaite 1, 
Comlongan, 

Caerlaveroc, 

Dumfries, 

Lincluden, and back to Dumfries, 
Drumlanrig,. 


Morton - caſtle 4, Duriſdeer 2, Drumlanrig 3 


Lead-hills,. | 
Douglas, 

Lanerk, 

Hamilton, 

Glaſgow, 

Greenock, and back to Glaſgow, 
Cruickſton caftle, 

Paiſley 2, Renfrew 2, Glaſgow 5; 
Drummond, 

Loch-Lomond,. 

Buchannan, 

Glaſgow, 

Greenock, by land, 
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Mount-Stuart, in the iſle of Bute, 

_ Cil-chatran hill, | 

| Kingarth manſe 2, Rotheſay 5, 

St. Ninian's-Point, 

Inch-Marnoc, . 

Loch-Tarbat, ( 
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Kick-michel, Dunfion, and again to Brodic, 


Lamlaſh iſle, 
Craig of Ailſa, 
Campbeltown, 
Kilkerran caves, and back, - 
—_ ; 
Gigha iſle, 
Small iſles of Jura, 
Ardfin, 
Paps of Jura, 
Port 1 in the ifle of "RAY 
Brorarag, 
 Killarow, . 
Sunderland, 
Sanneg cove, and back to Sunderland, 
Fort Free-bairn, | 
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Oranſay, 

Killoran, in Colonſay, 
Port Olamſay, 

Jona, 

Cannay, | 
Loch-Sgrioſart, in Rum, 
Point of Slate, in Skie, 
Mac-kinnon's caſtle, 
Sconfer, 

Talyſkir, 

Loch-Bracadale, 

Croſs the loch, 
Dunvegan, 

Kingſburgh, 

Dun-Tuilm, 

Loch- Broom, 

Little Loch Broom, 
Dundonnel, 

Loch -maree, the Eaſt end, 
Lech-maree, the Weſt end, 
 Pol-ewe 1, Gairloch, 6, 
Mac-innon's caſtle, 
Glen-elg, 

Glen · beg, and back to Glen-elg, 
Loch- Jurn, extremity of, 
Arniſdale, 

He Oranſay, 
Ard-na-murchan point, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. |. : 


HIS volume brings my journies of 1569 und 270 to 4 

4 concluſion. I beg leave to return thanks to the ſeveral 
gentlemen who gave themſelves the trouble of ſupplying me with 
materials, and with variety of remarks and ſtrictures that have ſerved: 


to correct the many e r e Af en 


peculiarly indebted” to i; 9 


— "Eſa. of 3 1 
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The Rev. Mr. ScorT, of Meigle ; 3 SEAT. 
Jon HAI IU ron, Eſq, of Dunde : 3 
The Rev. Mr. Bzz 2, of Aberbrothic ; . 
PaTrIcx Scorr, Eſq. of Naſſe; 
Mr. ALzxanvDzr CryrsT1E, late Provoſt of OOF 4 
RozzxT Baxcrar, Eig. of Urie; 75 
Profeſſor W a Tson, of &. Andrews ; 
Sage SENI, Eg. of Cartons 
Mr. IAE Gt of Nn 
Gzoxcs CHAT EAI, EI. of Dunferliiz; © * 
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NMI. Grone ATL Ax, of Darlington. 
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| 1 muſt apologize to the public for ſo haſtily paſſing over two 
| | places of which ampler accounts might have been expected. I have 
—_ | Nied ſo long in Cuxer xn that a more minute hiſtory of it ought to 
= have been given; but after all, it would have ſeemed trivial, on the 
appearance of xhe labors of the Rev. Dr. Foor Gawzx, which the 
Public has very long expected. I ſhall rejoice on a future occaſion 
to have opportunity of drawing from ſo rich a magazine, a variety 
of materials for a farther elucidation of the — ph of 
fo reſpectable a count | 
I wiſh I could aſſign as good a reaſon for my ö than neglect 
of the venerable LIN. When I paſfed through it in 2769, I 
muſt have been planet-ſtrack, not to have obferved the amazing 
beauties of the external as well as internal architecture of the ca- 
thedral. I could not ſtifle my remorſe. Laſt year I haſtened thi- 
ther; and with all ſigns of contrition, made the amende honorable 
- before the great door. I truft that my penitence was actepted by 
the whole chapter. A recantation of the little reſpe& I payed to 
its external elegance will be a ſubject of a future volume, a Tour 
through the Eaſtern Parts of hy Mercia Kingdom. 


W | "THOMAS PENNANT. 
_ - | For numbers of corrections in abe 13 edition 1 am 8 
n bo friendly ſtrickutes I received from Sir, Nee e 
ö Lb .. -baronet, of Hails, | 2 77 . 
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ASS this day at r The houſe commands a 
beautiful view of the bay, and of the ifle of Sul, where 
the pariſh church and the manſe of the miniſter of the pariſh are 
placed, acceſſible at all times, by reaſon of the narrownelſs. of 
the channel of Clachen. This tract is hilly, finely wooded near 
the houſe, and on the adjacent part of the ſhore; contains 
about eleven hundred examinable perſons, and abounds with cattle. 
A quarry of white marble, veined with dull red, is found on the 
W. fide cf the bay. 
This pariſh lies in  Nether-Lorn, a 4iftria Cai ems 
of Argyle. Theſe diviſions (for there are three Loras} were, in 
the time of Robert Bruce, poſſeſſed by the Mac-doupals, oppo- 
nents: of that prince; paſſed from them to the Stuarts; but in 
the fifteenth century were transferred * into the family of the 


MS. Hiſt. of the Campbe/s. 
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Campbels, by the marriages of three coheireſſes, daughters of the 


laſt Stuart, Lord of Lorn. Sir Colin, of Glenurchie, ſurnamed the 


black, took to his ſhare 1/abe! the eldeſt; diſpoſed of the ſecond 


to his half brother Archibald; and reſerved for his nephew Colin, 
-ficſt Earl of Argyle, then under his guardianſhip) the youngeſt 
Maorrate N. a Nhaghn, or Margaret the Rhymer. 0 


This county was part of the ancient Ergadia, or e, or 


land of the weſtern Caledonians, which extended as far as Gairloch, 


in the ſhire of Roſs. It formed part of the dominions of the old 


cor whoſe kingdom reached from the Firth of Clyde, along the 


whole coaſt, even as far as Dungſiy head in Caithneſs *. 

Leave Ard-maddie. Ride along a fine road, for ſome time by 
the fide of an arm of the ſea, called, from the plenty of ſhells, 
Loch-fuchan. Go by a heap of ſtones, called Cairn-Alpin, becauſe 
from hence the bodies of the Alþiniades, or ſucceſſors of that 
monarch, were embarked for interment in the ſacred ground of 
Jona. Aﬀeer quitting this loch arrive in a barren tract of black 
heathy land, enlivened now and then with ſome pretty lakes. 
Reach the banks of Loch-Aw, where that fine water is contracted 


to the breadth of abcut three quarters of a mile. Am wafted 


over in a horſe-boat; land on a ſpot ſtyled Port- -ſonnachan, and 

after about ten miles riding, paſs between hills, finely planted with 

ſeveral ſorts of trees, ſuch as Y/eymounth pines, &c. and reach the 

town and caſtle of 2 
INVERARAVY&, 

Seated on a WR" but beautiful plain, on the fide of Loch- Fine. 

This had long been the ſeat of the Campbels. It was inhabited 


Doctor Macpberſan, 334. + In Galic, Inner aera. 
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| IN SCOTLAND. 

about the latter end of the fourteenth century by Colin, ſurnamed 
Jongallach, or the Wonderful, on account of his marvellous'explons; 
and, I may add, his odd whims : among which, and not the leaſt, may 
be reckoned the burning of his houſe at Inueraray on receiving a 

viſit from the O Neiles of Ireland, that he niight have pretence to en- 
tertain his illuſtrious gueſts in his magnificent field equipage. The 
great tower, which was ſtanding till very lately, was baile by the 
black Sir Colin, for his nephew, the firſt Earl of Argyle, at that time 
a minor *. I do not diſcover any date to aſcertain the time of its 
foundation, any further than that it was prior to the year 1480, the 
time of Sir Coliss death. The power of the family, and the diſfi- 
cult approach to the place, preſerved it from the inſult of enemies, 
excepting in two inſtances: In December, 1644, amidſt the ſnoms 
of this ſevere climate, the enterprizing Montroſe poured down his 
troops on Inveraray, through ways its chieftain thought imper- 
vious, The Marquis of Argyle made his eſcape in a little fiſhing- 
boat, and left his people to the mercileſs weapons of the invaders, 
who for a twelvemonth carried fire and ſword through the whole 
Campbel race, retaliating, as is pleaded, the finular burdaries of 
its leader. 

After the unfortunate expedition of his ſon, in 1685, this 
place and people experienced a freſh calamity: another clan, 
deputed by the government to carry deſtruction throughout the 
name, was let ſlip, armed with the dreadful writ of fire and 


In the guarte edition of the Tour, 1769, is a print, ſuppoſed to be that of the 
old caſtle, copied from one . , I. 
view of Call- Gordon, the ſeat of their chieftains. | 

Þ Monire/7's wars, p. 43. N 
B 2 e ſword, 


Por TRAITS, 


Mazquis or 
ARGYLE. 


APO IS; 
Tword, to act at diſcretion among an unhappy people; ſeventeen 


_ gentlemen of the name were inſtantly executed. On the ſpot is 


erected a column, with an inſcription, commemorating, with a 
moderation that does honor to the writer, the pig of the cauſe 
in which his relation fell. 

In 1715, Archibald, Duke of Argyle, then Earl of Tay, col- 
lected a few troops in this place, in order to prevent the rebels 
from becoming maſters: of ſo important a paſs, through which 
they might have led their forces to. Glaſpow, and from thence 
into the north of England. General Gordon approached within a 
ſmall diſtance, reconnoitred it, and actually cut faſcines to make 


the attack; but was deterred from it by the determined appearance 


"7 the garriſon. | 

The figure of the magnificent bridge over the Aray is given in 
the frontiſpiece. That fine ſtructure, built at the expence of go- 
vernment, was thay by the violent autumnal flood of this 
year. 
The Portraits in the caſtle are few; of them two only merit 
notice. The firſt is a head of the Marquis of Argyle, his 
hair ſhort, his dreſs black, with a plain white turn- over. A diſ- 
tinguiſhed perſon during the reign of Charles I, and the conſe- 
quent uſurpation. A man, as his own father ſtyled him, of craft 
and ſubtilty. In bis heart no friend to the royal cauſe, tempo- 
rizing according to the complection of the times; yielding an 
hearty but ſecret concurrence with the diſaffected powers, and ex- 
tending a feigned and timid aid to the ſhackled royalty of Charles 
II, when he entruſted himſelf to his northern ſubjects, in 1650. 


At all times providing pleas of merit with both parties, appa- 
rently 


IN SCOTLAND. 


rently ſincere with the uſurpers only. With them he took an 
active part“ during their plenitude of power, yet at firſt clamed 
only protection, freedom, and payment of his debts due from 
the Zngli/h Parliamentf. His intereſt ſeems to have been conſtantly 
in view. While Charles was in his hands he received from that 
penetrating prince a promifſory note for great honors and great 
emoluments 1. He is charged with encouraging his people in 
various acts of murder and cruelty ; but the provocations he 
had received, by the horrible ravages of Montroſe, may perhaps 
extenuate retaliation on ſuch of his neighbors, who, for any 
thing that appears, parrook of the exceſſes. He is charged alſo 
with poſſeſſing himſelf of the eſtates of thofe who were put to 
death by his authority; a charge not repelled in his fine defence 
on his trial, His generoſity in declining to take an open part in 
the proſecution of his arch enemy, Montroſe, would have done 
him great honour, had he not meanly placed himſelf in a window, 
to ſee the fallen hero paſs in a cart to receive judgment {]. On 
the reſtoration he fell a victim to his Manes. It was intended 
that he ſhould undergo the ſame ignominious death, which was 
afterwards changed to that of beheading. I could, ſays he, dic, 
like a-Roma x, but I chooſe rather to die like a ChRIST IAN. He fell 
with heroiſm; in his laſt moments with truth exculpating hiraſelf 
from having any concern in the murther of his royal maſter; 
calming his conſcience with the opinion, that his criminal com- 
pliances were but the epidemic diſeaſe and fault of the times. 


* Whitelock, 563, 567. + The ſame, 529. f Biegr. Br. II. 11 2, "(Las 3 
$ State Trials, II. 417. Carte IV. 629. 


His 


6 4 . 


His guilt of treaſon was indiſputable; but the act of grace in 1641, 
and the other in 16g1, ought to have been his ſecurities from a 
capital puniſnment. | 

RartLorAkocyLy, Here is alſo a head of his ſon, the Earl of Argyle, a ſteady, 
| virtuous, but unfortunate character. Firm to his truſt through all 

the misfortunes of his royal maſter, Charles IT. Was appointed 

colonel of his guards in 1650, but ſcorned to receive his com- 

miſſion from the tyrannical ſtates of his country, and inſiſted on 

receiving it from his majeſty alone. Neither the defeats at Dunbar, 

or at Worceſter, abated his zeal for the deſperate cauſe; he betook 
= himſelf to the highlands, and for a long time reſiſted the uſurping 

2 powers, notwithſtanding. he was caſt off, and his adherents de- 

clared traitors, by the zealous marquis, his father“. Suffered, . 
10 after his ſubmiſſion to the irreſiſtible tyranny of the times, a long : 
4 impriſonment. His releaſe, at the reſtoration, ſubjected him but 
to freſh troubles: ingratitude ſeems to have been the firſt return to 

l _— - | his ſervices, A bare recital of his ſucceſs with the king, in re- 
| | pelling certain injuries done him, was entitled Zeafing-making, or 
creating diſſenſions between his majeſty and his ſubjects. For this, 
by the Kcottiſb law, he was condemned to loſe his head: a ſentence 
too unjuſt to be permitted to be put into execution. After a long 
impriſonment, was reſtored to favor, to his fortune, and to the 
title of Earl. In all his actions he preſerved a patriotic, yet loyal 
moderation: but in 1681, delivering in an explanation of an oath 
he was to take, as a teſt not to attempt any alteration in church or 
ſtate T, he was again diſgraced, tried, and a ſecond time con- 


* Whitelock, 563. + State Tryals, III. 441. 
| demned ;- 
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demned; and the infamous ſentence would have been executed, 
had he not eſcaped from the power of his enemies. In 1683, in 
concert with the Duke” of Monmouth, he made a fatal attempt to 
reſtore the liberties of his country, then invaded by James II. He 
failed in the deſign, and was put to death on his former ſen- 
tence. | 

On the day of execution, he eat his dinner, and took-his after- 
noon's nap with his uſual compoſure, falling with a calmneſs and 
conſtancy ſuitable to the goodneſs. of his life. 

Juſt before he left the priſon his wife, a frugal lady, aſked 
him for the golden buttons he wore in his fleeves, left the execu- 
tioner ſhould get them. Is this a time for "ſuch a requeſt? ſays the 
brave Earl. He aſcended the-ſcaffold, and then took them out 
and ordered them to be delivered to his Counteſs. 

A little before his death he compoſed his epitaph, I-think ſtill 
to be ſeen in the Grey-fryers church-yard, Edinburgh. The verſes 
are rather to be admired as they ſhewed the ſerenity of his mind, 
-at that aweful period, than for the ſmoothneſs of the numbers: 
but the Latin tranſlation, by the Rev. Mr. Jamiſon, of Glaſgow, 
cannot but be acceptable to every reader of taſte: 


Audi, Hoſpes, quicunque venis, tumulumque reviſis, 
Et rogitas quali crimine-tinQus eram. 
Non me crimen habet, non me malus abſtulit error, 
Et vitium nullum, me pepulit patria. 
Solus amor patriz, verique immenſa cupido 
Diſſuetas juſſit ſumere tela manus. 
-Opprimor, en! rediens, vi ſola et fraude meorum, 
Hoſtibus et ſævis victima terna cado. 


8 2 "NE 0.20; Kh Py 


Sit lieet hie noſter labor'irritus, haud Deus æquus 
| Deſpiciet populum ſæcula cuncta ſuum. 
Namque alius veniet fatis melioribus ortus 
1 | Qui toties ruptum fine beabit opus. 
WP | £ Sat mihi credo datum (quamvis caput enſe ſecetur) 
| Hinc petor ætherti Lucida templa poli. 


Thou, Paſſenger, who ſhalt have ſo much time, 
As view my grave, and aſk what was my crime: 
No ftain of error, no black vices' brand, 
Did me compel to leave my native land. 
Love to my country, truth condemn'd to die, 
Did force my hands forgotten arms to try. { | 
- * © More from friends fraud my fall proceeded ham ſ : 
Ilhan foes, tho! thrice they did attempt my death. 
On my deſign tho? Providence did frown, 
_- Yet God at laſt will ſurely raiſe his own. 
3 Another hand with more ſucceſsful ſpeed, 
SS ee pee Hg, 14A | Sq « 


The fine wobds and caſcades at 1 un not * unno- 
ticed; nor the fertile tract of corn- land between it and the ſea; 
nor the deer- park called Beauchamp, with its romantic glen; nor 
the lake Du. lech, near the foot of Glenſhiera, a freſh water, com- 
municating with Loch. fine, which receives into it ſalmon, ſea-trout, 


3 flounders, and even hetrings, ſo that the family, during the ſeaſons, 
find it a never- failing reſervoir of tiſh. HET 
TunnyY. The Tunxny * frequents this and ſeveral other branches of the 


ſea, on the weſtern coaſt during the ſeaſon of herrings, which they 
purſue ; the Scotch call it the Macterel. ure, or Stor, from its enor- 


* s. Br. Zool, III. . 133. tab. 52. K 
85 
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mous fize, it being the largeſt of the genus. One that was taken 
off Inveraray, when I was there in 1769, weighed between four 
and five hundred pounds. Theſe fiſh are taken by a hook, baited 
with a herring; and notwithſtanding their vaſt bulk, ſoon loſe their 
ſpirit, and tamely ſubmit to their fate. Their capture is not 
attended to as much as it merits; for they would prove a cheap. 
and wholeſome food to the poor. The few that are caught are cut 
in pieces, and either ſold freſh, or ſalted in caſks. Tunn1ts are 
the great ſupport of the convents in the countries that bound the 
Mediterranean ſea, where they ſwarm at ſtated ſeaſons, particularly 
beneath the great promontories of Sicily, the Thunnoſcopia® of the 
antients, becauſe watchmen were placed on them to obſerve the 
motions of the Tunx1zs, and give ſignals of their approach to the 
fiſhermen. In Scotland they arrive only in ſmall herds of five or 
ſix, are diſcovered by their playing near the ſurface, and by their 
agility and frequent leaps out of the water. 

In the midſt of the duke's eſtate, not far from the caſtle, is a 
tract of about a hundred a year value, the property of the Earl 
of Breadalbane+; a gift of a chieftain of this houſe to an anceſtor 
of his lordſhip, in order to maintain the vaſt train of followers 
that attended on the Great in feudal days: fo that, whenever the 
owner of Taymouth payed his reſpects to his lord in Inveraray, the 
ſuite might be properly accommodated; the difficulty of fupplymg 
ſo vaſt an addition to the family with forage might be obvi- 
ated ; and quarrels N between two ſuch little armies of 
retainers. 


* Strabo. lib. v. 8 Halieut. lib. iii. 638. 
+ It has lately been exchanged by Lord Breadalbane, to accomodate the Duke. 
VoL. III. © Return 


10 3 1 

Avo. 15. ' Return north; and reach Cladich, a village on the banks of 

| Loch-aw, ſo named from Evab, heireſs of the country about the 
year 1066, when the name was firſt changed from that of 

| | Toch-cruachan. I have here the pleaſure of meeting Mr. Mac- intyre, 
| | miniſter of Clachan-diſart, in the beautiful vale of Glenurcbie. He 
Cann, conducts me to a cairn, in which had been found the aſhes perhaps 
| : of ſome antient hunter, and the head of a deer, probably buried 
| with them, from the opinion, that the departed ſpirit might till be 
| * delighted with its favorite employ during the union wich the body. 


; — 


= - Radem ſequitur tellure repoſtos. 


The cuſtom of burning the dead was. common to the Caledonians as 

well as the Gauls*, Both were attentive to the ſecurity of theſe 

poor remains; thought a neglect, impiety; and the violation of 

them the greateſt act of enmity. The highlanders to this day retain 

a ſaying, derived from this very remote cuſtom. If they would 
. expreſs the malice of an enemy, they would tell him that was it 
3 | in his power © he would wiſh to ſee their aſhes floating on the 
2 « water: Dhurige tu mo luath le Uiſge.” 
f . Take boat, and viſit Inch-hail, a little ifle, on which had been a 
7 cell of Ciftercians, dependent on Dunkeld. Amidſt the ruins of the 
} church are ſome tombs of rude ſculpture; among others, one of. 
a Campbel, of Inveraw, of uncommon workmanſhip indeed! 

Paſs under Fraoch Elan, a ſmall but lofty iſland tufted with trees, 


with the ruins of a fortreſs Ss above. 


Faaocn Elan, 


Cum mortuis ceman au deft vp wehe lim, Ml bb. iii. c. 2. 
A little 


. | 
* 
4 g A 
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A little higher to the north opens the diſcharge of the lake; a 
narrow ſtrait, ſhagged on each fide with woods. From hence, 
after a turbulent courſe of three miles, a ſeries of cataratts, the 
water drops into Loch Etive, an arm of the ſea. | 

On the fide of this ſtrait is a military road leading from Dalmake 
to Bunaww; and near it is the cave of Mac-Phaidan, a chieftain, who, 
taking part againſt his country with Eg. I. was enen and ſlain 
in this retreat by the hero Wallace. 

Viſit Kilcharn caſtle, a magnificent pile, now in ruins, ſeated on 
a low iſle, near the ſouthern border of the lake, whoſe original 
name was Elan-keil gubirn. The fortreſs was built by Sir Colin 
Campbel, Lord of Lochow, who died, aged 80, in 1480: others 
ſay, by his lady, during the time of his abſence, on an expedition 
againſt the infidels, to which he might have been obliged by his 
_ profeſſion, being a knight of Rhodes. His ſucceſſors added greatly 
to it, Within are ſome remains of apartments, elegant, and of 
no great antiquity. The view from it of the rich vale, bounded 
by vaſt mountains, is fine; among which Crouachan ſoars pre- 


eminently lofty. 
This iſland was probably the original ſeat of the O'Duimbms, 


Lords of Lochow, the anceſtors of the Campbels, who in the reign - 


of Malcclm Canmore, aſſumed their preſent name, on account of 
the marriage of a Malcolm Mac-Duimbm (who had gone into France 
in queſt of adventures) with the heireſs of Bellus Campus, or Beau- 
champ in Normandy. From thoſe lands Giallaeſpig, or Archibald, his 
ſon took the name of Campbel, came into England with the Con- 
queror, and viſiting the country of his anceſtors, married Evab, 


ſole daughter of the Chieftain; and thus became poſſeſſor of the 
C 2 eſtate 


KrLcuvEkN 
CASTLE. 


Av, 16, 
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eſtate of -Lochow. This barony, and the land of Ardſtordyrebe, 
were confirmed, by Robert I. to Colin, ſon of Nigel Campbel, by the 
tenure of providing for the king's ſervice, whenever it was de- 
manded, 'a ſhip of forty oars, completely furniſhed and manned, 
and the attendance cuſtomary with the other barons of Argyle- 
Hines. 

1 I muſt not leave this pariſh without mentioning a deep anner 
hollow, in form and of the ſize of a large cauldron, in a moraſs 


near Homilton's-Peſs, on the ſouth fide of the lake. There is a 


tradition that this was one of the vatts frequent in the highland 
turberies, from which the old natives drew an unctuous ſubſtance, 
uſed by them to dye their cloth black, before the introduction of 
copperas, &c. The ingredient was collected from the fides of the 
hole, and ſurface of the water; the cloth or yarn was boiled in it, 
and received a laſting colour, | 

Continue my journey for ſome time through the vale of Glenur- 
chie, poſſeſſed by the Campbels Þ fince the time of Sir Calin before 
mentioned, anceſtor of the Breadalbane line, the famous knight of 
Rhodes, ſurnamed from his complexion and from his travels Duibh Na 
Roimb, or Black Colin of Rome . This tract is of great fertility, - 
embelliſhed with little groves, and watered by a fine ſtream, The 
view bounded on one ſide by the great hill of Crowachan, and on the 
other by that of Benlavighe. The valley now contracts into a 
glen, abounding with cattle, yet deſtitute both of arable land and 
meadow; but the beaſts gather a good ſuſtenance from the graſs 


* Anderſon's Diplemata, No. XLVII. + Buchanan Clams, 139. 
3 a 
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that ſprings among the heath, See frequently on the road fides 
ſmall verdant hillocks, ſtyled by the common people, ſhi-an, ot 
the Fairy-haunt, becauſe here, ſay they, the fairies, who love not 
the glare of day, make their retreat, after the celebration of their 
nocturnal revels. 

Paſs by a little lake, whoſe waters run into the weſtern fea. 
On the road fide a lead-mine is worked to ſome advantage, by 
means of a level. The veins are richeſt near the ſurface, but 
dwindle away towards the ſoles. At this place enter the diſtrict of 
BrREADALBANE, in 


PERTHSHIRE, - 


And breakfaſt at Bendrum, or the houſe of the height, being the 
moſt elevated habitation in North-Britain. Breadalbane alſo ſigni- 
fying the loftieſt tract of 4/bin, or Scotland. Theſe hills are a part 
of that lofty range commencing at Loch Lomond, traverſing the 
country to the firth of Dornoch, and called by ſome writers, Drum- 
Albin. In my paſſage, in 1769, from the King's-houſe to this 
place, I rode near the mountains of Bendoran. One of them is 
celebrated for the hollow ſound it ſends forth about twenty-four 
hours before any heavy rain. The ſpirit of the mountain ſbrielss, 
warns the peaſants to ſhelter their flocks; and utters the fame awful 
prognoftics, that Virgil attributes to thoſe of 7raly; 
Continuo ventis ſurgentibus, aut freta ponti 


Incipiunt agitata tumeſcere, et aridus altis 
Montibus audiri fragor. 


When winds a ch, the vex'd ſea heaves around : 


From the mountain comes a hollow ſound. Warton. 
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Immediately below: the village of Tyendrum riſes the river Tay, 
which takes its courſe into the eaſtern ſea; ſuch oppoſite cur- 
rents have two ſtreams, not half a mile diſtant from each other, 
Ride over the ſmall plain of Dalrie, perhaps the ſeat of the Dal- 


- reudini mentioned by Bede u, or the antient government of Dalrieta, 
noticed by Camden, or perhaps from having been the ſcene of the 
follqwing action, was called Dal. rie, or the King's field. On this 


ſpot was the conflict between Robert Bruce, and the forces of Argyle 


ſpire, under Mac-douga! chieftain of Lorn, when the former was 


defeated. A ſervant of Lory had ſeized on Bruce, but the prince 
eſcaped by Killing the fellow with a blow of his battle-ax; but at 
the ſame time-loſt his mantle and brotche, which the affailant tore 
away in his dying agonies. The brotche was long preſerved in the 
family; at length deſtroyed by a fire, that conſumed the houſe of 
Dunolly, the reſidence of the repreſentative. In default of that, 
the annexed plate exhibits one probably nat inferior in magnifi- 
cence. It had been the property of Macleane, of Lochbuy, in the 
iſle of Mull, and is ſaid to be made of filver found on the eſtate. 
The workmanſhip is elegant, and ſeems to be of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth f. It is about five inches diameter at bottom. Round 
the upper margin is a low upright rim; within that are ten obeliſcs, 
about an inch and a quarter high, prettily ſtudded, and the top of 
each ornamented with a river pearl. Theſe ſurround a ſecond rim; 
from that riſes a neat caſe, whoſe ſides project into ten demi-rounders, 


all neatly ſtudded. In the center is a round cryſtalline ball, a ma- 


by $f -: Lc. 
1 This fine ornament is in the poſſeſſion of the Rev, Dr. Lort, late Greet Profeſſor 
at Cambridge, who favoured me with the loan of it. | 
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ical gem, ſuch as deſcribed in the tour of 1769*, This caſe 
may be taken off; has a confiderable hollow, in which migbt 
have been kept amulets or reliques; which, with the aſſiſtance of 


the powerful ſtone, muſt a prove an infallible preſervative _ 


againſt all harms, 
Enter Strath-fillan, or the vale of St. Fillan, an ie who 


lived in the year 703, and retired here the Jatter end of his days. 
He is pleaſed to take under his protection the diſordered in 
mind; and works wonderful cures, ſay his votaries,. even to this 
day. The unhappy lunatics are brought here by their friends, 
who firſt perform the ceremony of the Deafil, thrice. round a 
neighbouring cairn ; afterwards offer on it their rags, or a little 
bunch of heath tied with worſted ; then thrice immerge the patient 
in a holy pool of the river, a ſecond Betheſda; and, to conclude, 
leave him faſt bound the whole night in the neighboring chapel. 
If in the morning he is found looſe, the faint is ſuppoſed to be 
| propitious ; - for if he continues in bonds, his cure remains doubt- 
ful : but it often happens that death proves the angel that releaſes 
the afflicted, before the morrow, from all the troubles of this 
life. 

The Dea t, or turning from eaſt to weſt, according to the courſe 
of the ſun, is a cuſtom of high antiquity in religious ceremonies. 
The Romans Þ practiſed the motion in the manner now performed 
in Scotland. The Gauliſʒ Druids made their circum-volution in a 
manner directly reverſe: but the Druids of Gaul and Britain had 
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probably the ſame reaſon for theſe circum-ambulations ; for as 
they held the omnipreſence of their God, it might be to inſtruct 
their diſciples, that whereſoever they turned their face, they were 
ſure to meet the aſpect of the Deity . The number of turns 
was alſo religiouſly obſerved in'very antient days: thus the arch 
enchantreſs, Medea, in all her charms attends to the ſacred TRREE: 


; Tet ſe convertit, ter ſumtis flumine crinem 
Irroravit aquisz ternis ululatibus ora 
Solvit, et in dura ſubmiſſo poplite terra, 
| Nox, ait, &Cc. 14 | 
She turn'd her thrice, around, and thrice ſhe threw 
On her long treſſes the nocturnal dew ; 
Then yelling thrice a moſt terrific ſound, 
Her bare knee bended on the flinty ground. 


The faint, the object of the veneration in queſtion, was of moſt 
ſingular ſervice to Robert Bruce, according to the credulous Boethius, 
inſpiring his ſoldiery with uncommon courage at the battle of 
Bannoctbourne f, by a miracle wrought the day before in his favor, 


HFlis majeſty's chaplain was directed to bring with him into the 
field, the arm of the faint, lodged in a filver ſhrine, The good 
man, fearing, in caſe of a defeat, that the Exgliſʒ might become 
maſters of the precious limb, brought only the empty cover: but, 


while the king was invoking the aid of St. Fillsn, the lid of the 


ſhrine, placed before him on the altar, opened and ſhut of its own 
accord: on inſpection, to the wonder of the whole army, the arm 


was found reſtored to its place; the ſoldiers accepted the omen, 


"* . Borla/e's Antiq. Cornwal. 133. 5 + -Boethius, 302. . 
* 4 and, 
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and, aſſured of victory, fought with an enthufiaſm that enſured 
ſucceſs, In gratitude for the aſſiſtance he received that day from 
the faint, he founded here, in 1314, a priory of canons regular, 
and' conſecrated it to him. At the diflolution, this houſe, with all 
the revenues and ſuperiorities, were granted to an anceſtor of _ 
preſent poſſeſſor the Earl of Breadalbane ®; 

- This part of the country is in the pariſh of Nillin, very temote 

from the church. As the chapel here is deſtitute of a refident 
miniſter, Lady Glenurcby, with diſtinguiſhed piety, has juſt eſta- 
bliſhed a fund for the ſupport of one; has built a good houſe 
for his accommodation, en men 
glebe. 
This tract is ar preſene almoſt entiel gocked wih fr 
country | ſheep, which have in a manner expelled the breed of 
black cattle. Sheep are found to turn more to the advantage of 
the proprietors; but whether to the benefit of the community, is 
a doubt. The live ſtock of cattle of this kingdom decteaſes: from 
whence will our navy be victualled? or how will thoſe, who may 
be able to purchaſe animal food, be ſupplied, if the mere private 
intereſt of the farmer is ſuffered univerſally to take place? Mil- 
lions at this time look up to Legiſlature for reſtrictions, that will 
once more reſtore plenty to theſe kingdoms. 

Paſs near the ſeat of Rob- roy, the celebrated b benen men- 
dong | in the former volume. 

Enter Glen-Dochart, and go by the fdes of Loch-Dochart, 
beautifully ornamented with trees. In a lofty iſland emboſomed 
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in wood, is the ruin of a caſtle, one of the nine under the rule of 
the great knight of Lochow. It was once taken by the Mac- 
gregors, in a manner that did credit to the invention of a rude 
age, "The place was not acceflible during ſummer; the affailants 
therefore took advantage of a froſt, formed vaſt faſcines of ftraw 
and boughs of trees, rolled theſe before them on the ice, to pro- 
dect them againſt the arrows of the garriſon, till they could get 
near enough to make their attack, by ſcaling at once the walls 
of the fortreſs. The Yelrz'* of the northern nations were of this 
Kind: the antient Swedes and Goths practiſed an attack of the 
fame nature; but did, what perhaps the Mac- gregors might alſo 
have done, wait for a high wind in their favor, roll the Velte as 
near as poſſible to the fort, fer them on fire, and under favor of 
OI GE We raged] never failed of a ſucceſsful 
event. 
I ieee init eee eee 
people. They poſſeſſed Glenurchie; were owners: of Glen - Lian, and 
are even ſald to have been the original founders of Balloch or Tay- 
moiith, or, at leſt, to have had their refidence there pe 
were ſucceeded by the: Camphets +. = 

r oppeten> he farm of 2cbeſin; is « nail 
lake, noted for a floating iſland, fifty-one feet long, and twenty- 
nine broad, that ſhifts its -quarters- with the wind. It has (like 
the iſlands of the Vadimonian lake, ſo elegantly deferibed Þ by the 


Ol Mages de Gent. Sept. lib. vii. c. 8, 9. f Buchanaw's Cl. 138. 139- 
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younger Pliny) ſtrength ſufficient to carry an involuntary voyage, 
the cattle that might be ſurpriſed feeding on this mobile ſolum, 
deceived with the appearance of its being firm land. It cannot 
indeed boaſt of carrying on its ſurface the darkſome groves: of 
thoſe on the Culilian waters; but, like the Lydian Calamina *, may 
be launched from the fides of the lake with poles, and can 
ſhew plenty of coarſe graſs, ſome ſmall willows, and a little birch 
tree f. 

Proceed by the ſides of the river, ſince its pailage through 
Loch- Dochart, aſſuming the name of that Lake, The pearl fiſhery 
in this part of the river, ſame years ago, was carried on with 
great ſucceſs, and the pearls were eſteemed the faireſt and largeſt 
of any. 

The military road through this country is planned with a diftin- 
guiſhed want of judgment; a ſeries of undulations, quite unne- 
ceflary, diſtreſs the traveller for a confiderable part of the way. 
Near Achline the eye begins to be relieved by the fight of enclo- 
ſures; and fome plantations begin to hide the nakednefs of the 
country. On approaching the village of KJliz, every road and 
every path was filled with groupes of people, of both ſexes, in 
neat drefles, and lively plaids, returning from the Sacrament. 
A ſober and decent countenance diſtinguiſhed every party, and 


„Pei Hiſt, Nat; ib, I. c. 95- 


+ The thickneſs of this iſle is twenty-five inches. Perhaps, as Mir. — 
to be the caſe of other floating iſlands, this might have originated from the twiſted 
roots of the Schexus mariſcus, and ſcirpus caſpitoſus, converted into 2 more firm 
maſs by the addition of the carex cpu. Vide Amen. Acad. VII. 166. 
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evinced the deep ſenſe they had of ſo ſolemn a commemoration; 


Breadalbane in general is exempt from the charge of impropriety of 
conduct on theſe occaſions, which happens ſometimes; and by the 
undiſcerning, the local fault is indiſcriminately attributed to the 


whole. 3 
Croſs two bridges. The river here forms two iſlands, beauti- 


fully planted with firs: Iniſobuy, the moſt eaſterly, is remarkably 


pictureſque, the water rolling with tremendous force on each ſide 


for a long tract over a ſeries of broken rocks, and ſhort but quick- 


repeated cataracts, in a channel of unſpeakable rudenefs, 

Reach Killin, or Cill-Fhin, from the tradition of its having been 
the burial- place of Fingal. Here is an excellent inn, built by 
Lord Breadalbane, who, to the unſpeakable comfort of the tra- 
veller, eſtabliſhed others at Dalmalie, Tyendrum, and Kenmore, where 
they are as acceptable as Caravanſeras in the EAs r. 

Mount Strone-Clachan, a hill above Mr. Stuart's, the miniſter's, 
houſe; and am overpayed for the labor of the aſcent by a moſt 
enchanting view. A moſt delicious plain ſpreads itſelf beneath, 
divided into verdant meadows, or glowing with ripened corn ; 
embelliſned with woods, and watered with rivers uncommonly 
contraſted. On one fide, pours down its rocky channel the 
furious Dochart: on the other, glides between its wooded banks 


the gentle Lochy, forming a vaſt bend of ſtill water, till it joins | 


the firſt; both terminating in the great expanſe of Loch. Tay. 
The northern and ſouthern boundaries ſuit the magnificence 
of the lake: but the northern riſe with ſuperior majeſty in 
the rugged heights of Finlarig, and the wild ſummits of 


the ſtill loftier Laurs, often patched with ſnow throughout the 
year, 
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year. Extenſive woods cloath both fides, the creation of the 
noble proprietor, 

At the foot of the firſt, amidſt * of various trees, lie the 
ruins of the caſtle of the ſame name, the old ſeat of the Camp- 
bels, the knights of Glenurchie; and built by Sir Colin between the 
years 1513 and 1523*, The venerable oaks, the vaſt cheſnuts, 
the aſh trees, and others of ancient growth, give a fine ſolemnity 
to the ſcene, and compliment the memory of progenitors, ſo ſtudious 
of the benefit of poſterity. Tradition is loud in report of the hoſpi- 
tality of the place, and blends with it tales of gallantry; one of ſeſ- 
tivity, terminating in blood and ſlaughter. Amidſt the mirth of a 
a chriſtening, in the great hall of Finlarig, inhabited, I think, at that 


time by Sir Robert, ſon of the chieftain; news arrived that the M- 


donalds of Keppoch, had made a Creach into the lands of ſome of their 
friends, had acquired a great booty, and were at that time paſſing in 
triumph over the hill of Strone- clachan. The Campbels, who were then 
aſſembled in numbers to honor the occaſion, took fire at the inſult, 
and, warm with the convivial cheer, ſtarted from the table to take 
ſudden revenge. They aſcended the hill with thoughtleſs bravery 
to begin the attack, were overpowered, and twenty Cadets of the 
family left dead on the ſpot. News of the diſaſter was immediatily 
ſent to Taymouth, the reſidence of the chieftain, who diſpatched a 
reinforcement to thoſe who had eſcaped. They overtook the Mac- 
donallds at the braes of Glenurchie, defeated them, flew the brother 
of the chieftain, reſcued the booty, and returned back W 
in the completion of their revenge. | 


* Black Book at Taymouth, Crofs 
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. Croſs a large arch over the Lochy, winding to the north weſt, 
through a ſmall but elegant glen, whoſe fertile bottom is finely 
bounded by woods on both fides. Turn ſhort to the eaſt, and 
continue my journey on a fine road, at a conſiderable height 
above Loch- Tay. The land ſlopes to the water edge, and both 
above and below the highway, forms a continued tract of cul- 


_ tivated ground, rich in corn, and varied with groves and 
plantations, The abundance of inhabitants on this fide ſur- 


paſſes that of any place in Scotland of equal extent ; for from 
Finlarig to the forks of the Lion, about fifteen miles, there 
are not fewer than ſeventeen hundred and eighty ſouls, happy 
under a humane chieftain. Their habitations are prettily grouped 
along the fides of the hill; are ſmall and mean, often without 
windows or doors; and are the only diſgrace to the inden 
of the ſcenery. | 

The oppoſite part of the lake is leſs populous, and leſs Gennes 5 
yet, from the patches of corn - land, and the frequent woods, ex- 
hibits a moſt beautiful view. 

In going through Laurs obſerve a Druidical circle; leſs complete 


indeed than one, that ſhould have been mentioned before, at Kiunel, 


a little ſouth weſt of Killin; which conſiſts of fix vaſt ſtones, 
placed equi - diſtant from each other. 

The windings of the lake in the courſe of the ride nner 
conſpicuous, appearing to form three great bendings. Its length is 
about fifteen miles, the breadth one: the depth in many places a hun- 
dred fathoms; and, even within as many yards of the ſhore, is fifty 
fathoms deep. It abounds with fiſn, ſuch as pike, perch, ſalmon, 

8 . char, 
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char, trout, ſamlets, minnows, lampries, and eels. A ſpecies of 
trout is found here, that weighs thirty pounds, 

All this ountry abounds with gain, fuch as grous, bm 
gans, ſtags, roes, bc. 

Henan in nl 
tected by the principal proprietor. Foxes are numerous and 
deſtructive. Martins are rare, but the yellow-breafſted was lately 
taken in the birch woods of Rannoch. The otter is common. 
The vulgar have an opinion, that this animal has its king or 
leader: they deſcribe it as being of a larger fize, and varied with 
white. They believe that it is never killed, without the ſudden 
death of a man, or fome other animal, at the ſame inſtant : that 


its ſkin is endued with great virtues, is an antidote againſt all in- 


fection, a preſervative to the warrior from wounds, and enſures the 
mariner from all diſaſters on the watery element. 
The cock of the wood, or 'Capercaille, or Capercalze, a bird of 


this genus, once frequent in all parts of the highlands, is now 
confined to the pine foreſts north of Lochneſs. From the fize it is 


called the 4or ſe of the woods; the male ſometimes weighing fifreen 
pounds. The colour of the breaft is green, reſembling that of 
the peacock : above each eye is a rich ſcarlet ſkin, common to the 
grous genus: the feet of this and the black cock are naked, and 
the edges of the toes ſerrated ; for theſe birds, fitting upon trees, 
do not want the thick feathery covering with which Nature hath 
cloathed thoſe of the red game and ptarmigan, who, during win- 
ter, are obliged to reſide bedded in the ſnows. Biſhop Le 


„ Hiſt. Scotiee. p- 24. D 
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| ſcribes three of the ſpecies found in Scotland: the Capercalze; which 
[i he truly ſays feeds on the extreme ſhoots of the pine; the com- 
mon grous, with its feathered feet; and the black cock. He 
omits the ptarmigan. It has been my fortune to meet with every 
kind: the three laſt frequently; the Capercalze only at Inverneſs. 
Woopcocxs, Moopcocxs appear in Breadalbane, in the beginning or middle of 
| November ; but do not reach Ard-madadte, or, I may ſay, any part of 
the weſtern coaſt of the highlands till the latter end of December 
or beginning of January. They continue there in plenty till the 
middle or latter end of March, according to the mildneſs or rigor 
of the ſeaſon ; and then diſappear at once. In the firſt ſeaſon they 
| continue arriving in ſucceſſion for a month; and in every county 
3 : | in Scotland (where they are found) fly regularly from eaſt to weſt. 
Th Their firſt landing-places are in the eaſtern counties, ſuch as 
9 Angus, Merns, &c. uſually about the end of OFober; but their ſtay 
— 14 2 in thoſe parts is very ſhort, as woods are ſo ſcarce. Woodcocks 
are very rarely ſeen in Gathneſ5 ; and there are ſtill: fewer in the 
| Orknies, or in the more remote Hebrides: one or two appear 
| | there, as if by accident driven thither by tempeſts, not voluntary 1 
migrants. There is no account of theſe birds having ever bred | il 
; | | in Scotland, any. raore than of the FiEIDETARE and ReDwixG; 
| yet all three make their ſummer. reſidence in Norway; from 
= | whence, in all probability, many of them viſit our iſlands. + 
= 3 Sea eagles breed in ruined towers, but quit the country in 
winter; the black eagles continue there the whole year. They 
were ſo numerous a few years ago in Rannoch, that the commiſ- 
ſioners of the forfeited eſtates gave a reward of five ſhillings for 
every one that was deſtroyed. In a little time ſuch numbers were 
7 ; brought 
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brought in, that the honorable board thought fit to reduce the 


reward to three ſhillings and fixpence : but a ſmall advance, -in 
proportion as the birds grew ſcarcer, in all probability would 
have effected their extirpation.—But to reſume the journey The 
whole road on the fide of the Lake is excellent, often croſſed by 
gullies, the effects of the great rains, or torrents from the melted 
ſnow. The Public are indebted to Lord Breadalbane, not only for 
the goodneſs of the way, but for above thirty bridges, all made 
at his expence, to facilitate the paſſage. Croſs the opening into 
the little plain of Fortingal, mentioned in my former Tour, noted 
for its camp, the moſt northern work of the Romans that I could 
get any intelligence of. It ſeems to have been the Caſtellum of 
ſome advanced party in the time of Antonine, or Commodus, or 
perhaps a temporary ſtation in that of Severus, in whoſe reign the 
Romans abandoned theſe parts. A copper veflel, with a beak, 
handle, and three feet, was found in it. I did not hear of any 
coins met with on the ſpot: but, in digging the foundation of a 
tower near Taymouth, fourteen filver denarii were diſcovered ; but 
none of a later date than Marcus Aurelius. 

1 muſt alſo commemorate again the wonderful yew tree in the 
church-yard of Fortingal, whoſe ruins .meafare fifty · ſix feet in 


circumference. The middle part is now. decayed to the ground; 


but, within memory, was united to the height of three feet; Cap- 
tain Campbel, of Glen-lion, having affured me that, when a boy, he 
has often climbed over, or rode on, the then connecting part. 
Our anceſtors ſeem to have had a claſſical reaſon, for planting theſe 
diſmal trees among the repoſitories of the dead; and a political 
one, for placing them about their houſes : in the firſt inſtance, they 
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were the ſubſtitutes of the nia cupreſſus; in the other, they were 
the deſigned proviſion of materials for the ſturdy bows of our 


warlike anceſtors, 


Who drew, 
| And almoſt joined, the horns of the tough VEW. 


In the days of archery ſo great was the conſumption of this 
fpecies of wood, that the bowyers were obliged to import ſtaves 
of yew * for making the beſt ſort of bows. This tree is not 
univerſally difperſed through England, in its native ſtate; or, at 
leaſt, is now in moſt parts eradicated, on account of its noxious 
qualities : yet is ſtill to be found in quantities on the lofty hills 
that bound the water of the V inander, thoſe near Rydal in Weft- 
moreland, and on the face of many precipices in different parts of 
this kingdom. 

Not far from the church is the houſe of Col. Campbel, of Glen- 
lion, a beautiful vale, that runs s ſeveral miles up the country, watered 
by a river of the fame name. 

I muſt add to my account of the cryſtal gem in poſſeſſion of 
that gentleman, that there was a remarkable one in poſſeſſion of 
Sir Edward Harley, of Brampton-Brian, ' ſet in a filver ring, re- 
fembling the meridian of a globe, with a croſs on the top, and on 


the rim the powerful names of Uriel, Raphael, Michael, and Gabriel. 


This predicted death, dictated receipts for the cure of all cura- 
bles ; and another, of much the fame kind, even condeſcended 
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to recover loſt goods *. It was cuſtomary in early times to depoſit 
theſe balls in urns or ſepulchres. Thus twenty were found at 
Rome in an alabaſtrine urn, caſed with two great ſtones, and 
lodged in a hollow made in each to receive it. The contents were 
(beſides the balls) a ring with a ſtone ſet in it; a needle, a comb, 
and ſome bits of gold, mixed with the aſhes: the needle ſhewed 
theſe remains to have been thoſe of a lady. | 

In the tomb of Childeric, king of France, was found another 
of theſe balls. Some Merlin might have beſtowed it on him; 
which muſt have been an invaluable gift, if it had the ſame 
powers with that given by our magician to the Britiſb Prince. 


Such was the glaſſy globe that Meriiz made, 
And gave unto king Ryence for his gard, 
That never foes his kingdom might invade, 
But he it knew at home before he hard 
Tydings thereof, and ſo them ſtill debar d; 
It was a famous preſent for a Prince, 
And worthy worke of infinite rewarde, 
That treaſons cou'd betray, and foes convince: _ 
Happy this realme had it remayned ever fince + ! 


Approach near Taymouth, keeping ſtill on the fide of the lake. 
Leave on the right, not far from the ſhore, the pretty iſle of Loch-Tay, 
tufted with trees, ſhading the ruins of the prigry. From the an- 
tient inhabitants of this holy iſland, the preſent noble owner has 
liberty of fiſhing in the lake at all times of the year; which is 


* Aubrey's Miſcellanies. | ; 
+ Spenſer's Fairy Queen, Book III. c. 2. ſtanza 21. 
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denied to the other land-owners in the neighbourhood. But it 
was neceſſary for the monks: to be indulged with that privilege, as 
their very exiſtence depended on it. To this iſland the Campbels 
retreated at the approach of the marquiſs of Montroſe, where they 
defended themſelves for ſome time againſt that hero. A ſhot 
narrowly miſſed him, which enraged him to that degree as to cauſe 
him inſtantly to carry fire and ſword through the whole country. 
It was taken and garriſoned; but in 1654 was ſurrendered to gene- 
ral Monk &. | 

On the right is a plantation, the orchard of the monaſtery. In - 
it is a black cherry tree that meaſures, four feet from the ground, 
ten feet three inches in circumference. 

Croſs the Tay on a temporary bridge, juſt below its diſcharge 
from the lake, where it properly begins to aſſume the name. A 
moſt elegant bridge is now conſtructing in this place, under the 
direction of captain Archibald Campbel, after a deſign by Mr. Baxter : 
partly at the expence of Lord Breadalbane, partly by that of the 
neighbouring gentry, and partly by aid of the commiſſioners of 
forfeited eſtates, It conſiſts of three large arches ; and a ſmaller on 
each fide, in caſe of floods. Reach 

TaymovrTH, his lordſhip's principal houſe; originally called 
Balloch caſtle, or the caftle at the diſcharge of the lake ; was built 
by fir Colin Campbel, ſixth knight of Lochow, who died in the year 
1583. The place has been much modernized ſince the days of 
the founder; has the addition of two wings, and loft its caſtel- 
lated form, as well as the old name. We are informed that this 
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fir Colin © was ane great juſticiar all his tyme throchtht quhille he 
6 ſuſtenit that dadlie feid of the Claugregour ane lang ſpace. And 
& beſydis that he cauſed execuſt to the death many notable lym- 
© meris. He behaddit the Laird M Greg himſelff at Candmoir in 


& preſence of the Erle of Atholl, the juſtice clerk, and ſundrie 
c gther noblemen *.“ 


By a poem I met with in the library at Taymonth, it appears, 
that this - unfortunate chieftain, ſurnamed Duncan Laider, or the 
Prong, made a very good end; and delivered, in penitential 
rhymes, in Spenſer's manner, an account of his paſt life, his ſorrow 
for his fins, and his pathetical farewell to the various ſcenes of his 
plundering exploits. Like Spenſer, he perſonifies the vices: The 
two firſt ſtanzas will ſuffice for a ſpecimen of his manner :. 


Quhn paſſit wes the tyme of tendir age, 
And youth with inſolence maid acquentance. 
And wickitneſs enforced evill courage, 

— Quhill Might with Crueltie maid alliance; 
Then Falfead.tuke on him the- governance, 
And me betaucht ane houſhald for to gyde 
Callit evil companie, baith to gang and ryde. 


My maifter houſhald wes heicht Oppreſſoun, 
Reif my ſteward that cairit of na wrang; 
Murthure, Slauchtir, ay of ane proſeſſioun, 
My cubicularis, bene thir yearis lang : , 
Recept, that oft tuik mony ane fang, 
Wes porter to the yettis, to oppin wyde, 
And Covatice wes chamberlane at all tyde. 
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The moſt remarkable part of the furniture of Taymourh is the 
J perry 's Portraits: here being a moſt conſiderable collection of the works | 

of Jameſon, the Scotch Vandyct, an eleve of this family. 5 

4 In the ſame room with the famous genealogical picture are 

about twenty heads of perſons of the ſame family. Among them 

is the laſt Sir Duncan Campbel, a favorite of James VI.; and not leſs 

ſo of Arne of Denmark ; who, after the acceſſion, often by letter 

ſolicited his preſence at her new court; and ſent him, as a mark of 

ul innocent eſteem, a ring ſet with GAA and ornamented wy A 
==z pair of doves. 

The other pictures of Jameſon's performance are in a ſmall 
parlour; but unfortunately much injured by an attempt to repair 
them. There are the heads of | 

William Graham, Earl of Airtb, 1637. He was originally Earl 
of Menteith, a title derived from a long train of anceſtors. He was 
much favored by Charles I. who indulged his pride by conferring 
on him, at his requeſt, the earldom of Strat bern, which he pretended 
4 | to, as being deſcended from David Stuart, nephew to David II. 
= Unfortunately kis vanity induced him to hint ſome pretenfions to 
„ the crown. Charles puniſhed his folly by depriving him of both 
I [ earldoms; but, relenting ſoon after, created him Earl of Airth, with 
precedence due to the creation of Maliſe, E. of Menteith by James 1. 

Fohn Lord Leſsly, 1636, afterwards Duke of Rothes *. He died 
in 168 1; and had, according to the extravagant folly of the times, 
a funeral of uncommon magnificence+. The Duke of 707k being 
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at that time in Scotland, was aſked how he ſhould be buried, his: 


highneſs anſwered, as chancellor of Scotland; his relations, ill verſed 
in courtly language, concluded that his funeral was to be at the 
public expence, and beſtowed on it a ſum their circumſtances would 
not admit of. But a happy conſequence of this vanity was a law 
reſtricting the idle expence of coſtly funerals. 

Fames, Marquis of Hamilton, 1636, afterwards Duke of Hamilton, 

Mary, Marchioneſs of Hamilton, 1636, daughter to the former, 
and on the death of his brother, heireſs to the title and fortune. 
This lady is diſtinguiſhed for her works of piety and charity, 
in the iſle of Arran, by the glorious title of the Goon. 

Archibald Lord Napier, 1637, grand- ſon of the celebrated Jobn 
Napier, author of the Logarithms. 

William Earl Mariſhal, 1637, a remarkable ſufferer in the cooks 
of Charles I. and II.: rewarded on the Reſtoration, with the privy 
ſeal of Scotland. 

The Lord of Loudon, 1637, afterwards chancellor of Scotland. 

Thomas Hamilton, Lord Binning, ſon of the firſt Earl of Hadington, 
and ſucceſſor to the title. In 1640, being commandant of the 
garriſon of Dunglas, then held for the Covenanters, was blown up, 
with ſeveral other perſons of quality, by the deſperate treachery of 
his page, an Engliſh boy, who had been infulted by the company 
on account of ſome ſucceſs of the Scots, and in revenge ſet fire to 
the powder magazine; one gentleman who at the time ſtood at an 
open window, was blown out and ſurvived; the boy's arm was found 
in the ruins with a ladle in ir, with which he was ſuppoſed to have 
carried the fuel. 

Jobn Earl of Mar, 1636, made Knight of the Bath at the creation 
of Henry, hs ates of Wales, © 

7 Sir 
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Sir Nobert Cumpbel, of Glenurchie, 1644. | 
| Sir Jobn Campbel, of Glenurchie, 1642. 

OTayzr ryor- In the drawing room are two portraits, by Vandyct, of two noble 
ado ab brothers, diſtinguiſned characters in the unhappy times of Charles I. 
The firſt may be ſtyled one of the moſt capital of that great 
painter's performances. Sir Robert Walpole, the beſt judge of paint- 
ings in his time, was of that opinion, and would have given any price 
for it. There is particular reaſon for the exquiſite finiſhing. of this 
picture ; Yandyck was patronized by his lordſhip, lived with him 
at Holland houſe, and had all opportunity to complete it at full lei- 
ſure. The beautiful, the courteous, the gallant Henry Rich, Earl 
Eant or Hor - of Holland, is repreſented at full length, dreſſed with the elegance 
LAND. he might have appeared in to win the affections of the Queen of 
his unfortunate maſter. He appears in a white and gold doublet; 
a ſcarlet mantle, laced with gold, flows gracefully from him; his 
white boots are ornamented with point; his armour lies by him. 
Charles was ſtruck with jealouſy at the partiality ſhewn to this fa- 
| vourite by Henrietta. He directed his lordſhip to confine himſelf 
5 to his houſe; nor was the reſtraint taken off, till the Queen refuſed 
(8 1 on that account, to cohabit with her royal ſpouſe, * But neither 
Joyalty to his inaſter, nor tenderneſs to his fair miſtreſs, could pre- 
vent him from joining the popular party, after receiving every fa- 
vor from the-court, his earldom, the garter, command of the 
guard, and groom of the ſtole. With unſettled principles, he 
again deſerted his'new friends, ſhifting from fide to fide, At length, 
immediately before the murder of his ſovereign, rouzed by the 
dangers of one to whom he was ſo much indebted, he made a ſingle 
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effort in his favour ; but, on the firſt appearance of danger (as he 
had done more than once) fled the attack, was taken, and ended 
his days on the ſcaffold, falling timidly, inglorious, unpitied. 7 
In the ſame room is the portrait of his elder brother Robert Earl 3 
of Warwick, high admiral of Eugland, in the ſervice of the par- 
liament. The ſhips in the back ground denote his profeſſion. His 
perſon, like the Earl of Holland's, elegant; his mind more firm, 
and his political conduct more coherent. He left a court he had 
no obligation to; adhered to the Parliament as long as it exiſted, 
and ſupported himſelf by the power of Cromwel, as ſoon as the 
tyrant had deſtroyed that inſtrument of his ambition. He was 
of great popularity with the Puritanical party, kept open houſe for | 
the Divines of the times, was a conſtant attendant at their ſer- 
mons, made merry with them and at them, which they diſpenſed with. 
He became the head of their party, and got the flyle of a copy Man: 
Zet of ſuch a licenſe in his words and in his aflions, that a man of leſs 
virtue could not be found out *, What a picture of fanatical prieſt- 
hood? which could endure, for its own end, the vices of the Great; 
yet, at the ſame time, be outrageous againſt the innocent 3 ? 
of the multitude. | 
In the dining room are portrairs of a later time. Jobs, the Or rn rie 
firſt Earl of Breadalbane, a half length, in his robes. His lady, 3. . 
daughter to the unfortunate Holland, is in another frame, near 
him. His lordſhip was unhappily a diſtinguiſhed character in the 
reign of King William. He had formed a humane plan for con- 
ciliating the affections of the clans by bribing them into loyalty, 


* Clarendon, © . 
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tillrefle&tion and cooler times would give them opportunity of 


ſeeing the benefits that would reſult from change of government. 
The chieftains at once attended to his propoſals; and, at the ſame 
time, gave affurance to their old maſter, that they would preſerve 
terms no longer than was confiſtent with his intereſt. Enraged at 
their 'perfidy, and perhaps actuated by feudal reſentment, he 


formed the common ſcheme in North Britain, of extirpation by 


fire and ſword. The moſt pernicious indeed of the clans was 
fingled out for execution; but the manner and the ſeaſon were 
attended with cireumſtances of ſuch a nature, that cauſed the in- 
different to ſhudder; the clans to reſent with a long and fatal 
revenge. | 

In the Library is a Hiſtory of Thebes, in verſe. 

The Will of Duncan Laider, before N ; a long poem in 
manuſcript, | 


His lordſhip's Policy a farroonds' the houſe, which ſtands in a 


park, one of the few in North Britain where fallow deer are ſeen. 

The ground is in remarkably fine order, owing to his lordſhip's 
aſſiduity in clearing it from the ſtones with which it was once 
covered. A blaſtrr was kept in conſtant employ, to blaſt with 
gunpowder the great ſtones ; for, by reaſon of their ſize, there 
was no other method of removing them. 

The Bercean walk is very magnificent, compoſed of great lime 
trees, forming a fine Gothic roof, four hundred and fifty yards 
long. The fouth terras on the banks of the Tay is eighteen hun- 
dred yards long; that on the north, two thouſand two hundred, 


„This word ſignifies here, improvements, or demeſne. | 
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and is to extend as far as the junction of the Tay and the Lion, 
about eighteen hundred more: each is fifty feet wide, and kept 
with the neatneſs of the walks of a London villa. The river runs 
with great rapidity, is clear but not colorleſs; for its pellucidneſs 
is like that of brown-cryſtal, as is the caſe with moſt of the rivers ia 
Scotland. The Tay has bere a wooden bridge, two hundred feet 
long, leading to a white ſeat on the fide of the hill, commanding a 
ine view up and down Stratbh Tay. The rich meadows beneath, 
the winding of the river, the beginning of Loch · Tay, the diſcharge 
of the river out of it, the pretty village and church of Kiamore, 
form a moſt pleaſing and magnificent proſpect. 

The view from the temple of Venus is that of the lake, with a 
nearer ſight of the church and village: the two ſides of the fine 
water are ſeen to vaſt advantage. 

Much flax is cultivated in theſe parts. A' few years ago, when 
præmia were given for the greateſt crops, from ſeventy to a hun- 
dred and twenty hogſheads of lin- ſeed were annually fown; and 
each peck yielded two ftones of dreſt flax; and when the yarn fold 
bigheſt, two thouſand pounds worth has been ſold out of the 
country. The preſent low price affects the trade of the country, 
yet ſtill more flax is imported than the land produces. 

Qats, beare, and potatoes “ are the other crops. Oats yield 
from four to ſix-fold at the moſt, oftener leſs; beare, from eight to 


* Annie of Stiri Grands aud four rows of grain, called by old 
Gerard, Beare Barley, or Barley hig, and Hardeum polyfichum uernum, to. 
it from the common kind, which he ſlyles Hordeum dyſtichon, It ſuits barxen Tas 
3 which recommends the uſe in this rainy climate. 
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ten, at an average, fix. The corn raiſed ſeldom ſuffices the num- 


ber of inhabitants ; for 105 are often obliged to have recourſe to 
importation. 

Every perſon has his a. and e often a 
the ſort: the London- Lady has been found to ſucceed beſt, which 
in ſome farms yields from ſeven to ten- fold. Some people have 


. diſtilled from this root a very ſtrong ſpirit, which has been found 


to be cheaper than what is diſtilled from any grain. Starch is _ 
made of it; and, in ſome-families, bread. 

Corcar, or the Lichen omphaloides, is an article of commerce; 
great quantities have been ſcraped from the rocks, and exported = 


for the uſe of the dyers, at the price of a ſhilling or fixteen Fence 


a ſtone. 
A good many ſheep are now reared ns The beſt fat ea; 


thers ſell for eleven ſhillings each. Thoſe of the old ſmall kind 
for only fix. Much wool is ſent out of the country. 

The beſt black cattle have been ſold for five guineas per dead; 
but the uſual price of the four year old is about five and forty 
ſhillings. While on this ſubject, I cannot help mentioning the 
diſtreſsful ſtate of this country, previous to the Rebellion ; for, till 
the year 1745, Lord Breadalbane was obliged to keep a conſtant 
guard for the protection of his vaſſals cattle, or to retain ſpies 
among the thieviſh- clans, having too much. ſpirit to ſubmit to 


pay the infamous tax of black meal to the plundering chieftains, 


Few horſes are reared here. Such which feed on the tops of 
the higher hills are often affected with a diſtemper that commonly 
proves fatal, if a remedy is not applied within twenty-four hours. 
It attacks them in the months of Fuly and Auguſt, uſually after a fall 
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of rain, or before the dew riſes in the morning. An univerſal Well⸗ 
ing ſpreads over the body; the remedy is exerciſe, chafing; or any 


method that promotes urine and perſpiration. The vulgar attri - 


bute this evil to a certain animal that ſcatters its venom over the 
graſs; but more probably it ariſes from ſome noxious vegetable 
hitherto unobſerved. 

Croſs the Lion at a ford near its union with the Tay, To the 
north ſoars the rocky hill of $hj-hallin, or the paps; and to the 
Teft lies the road to Rannoch, noted for its lake and pine foreſt. 
Viſit Caſtle Menzies, the ſeat of Sir Robert Menzies, placed ro- 
manticly at the foot of the northern fide of Strath-Tay. The 
woods that riſe boldly above, and the grey rocks that peep be- 
tween, are no ſmall embelliſhment to the vale. Far up the hilt 
are the remains of a hermitage, formed by two fides of native 
rock, and two of wall, ſome centuries paſt, the retreat of the chief 
of the family, who, diſguſted with the world, retired here, and 
reſigned his fortune to a younger brother. 

' Croſs Tay-bridge, and viſit on the oppoſite fide, Moneſs, a place 
Mr. Fleming is ſo happy as to call himfelf owner of. A neat walk 
conducts you along the ſides of a deep and well-wooded glen, en- 
riched with a profuſion and variety of caſcades, that ftrize with 


aſtoniſhment. The firſt, which lies on the left, runs down a rude 


ſtaircaſe with numbers of landing: places, and patters down the 
ſteps with great beauty. Advancing along- the bottom, on the 
right, is a deep and darkſome chaſm, water-worn for ages; the end, 
filled with a great cataract, conſiſting of ſeveral breaks. The 
rocks more properly arch than impend over it, and trees im- 
brown and ſhade the whole. Sz 
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Aſcend a zig-zag walk, and, after a long labor, croſs the firſt 
caſcade. The path is continued among the woods to the top of 
the hill: Emerge into a corn - field, re-enter the wood, and diſ- 
cover, from the verge of an immenſe precipice, another cataract, 
forming one vaſt ſheet, tumbling into the deep hollow, from whence 
it guſhes furiouſly, and is inſtantly loſt in a wood beneath. 

No ſtranger muſt omit viſiting Mozeſs, it being an epitome of 
every thing that can be admired in the curioſity of water- falls. 

Leave Taymouth, Soon reach the eaſtern extremity of Lord 
Breadalþane's eſtate; which, I may now ſay from experience, 
reaches near a hundred miles; having ſeen the other end among 
the ſlate iſlands in the weſtern ſea, The anceſtor of Lord 
Breadalbane's being aſked why he placed his houſe at the extremity 
of his eſtate, anſwered, that he intended it ſhould be in time in 
in the middle of it. In thoſe days he might have a proſpect 2 
making his words good. 

Ride along the banks of the Tay. The river flows in frequent 
reaches of conſiderable length, which are finely bordered with 
corn-fields, intermixed with ſmall groves; both which ſpread on 
both ſides, far up the hills. Croſs Tay-bridge, and continue the 
ſame ſort of pleaſing ride, with one variation only, and that for a 
ſmall ſpace, where the banks heighten, and are cloathed with hang- 
ing woods; and near them are a few riſings covered with broom. 


A little below Tay-bridee enter that diviſion of Perthſbire, 
called . 

rn 7 
infamous, ſays Camden, for its witches; with more truth, at preſent, 
to be admired for its high improvements, natural and moral. 


Enter 
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Enter the patiſh of Logierait, containing about 2,200 inhabitants. 
Go through the little town of Logierait, in feudal days the feat of 
the regality court, where the family of Aubol had an extenſive civil 
and criminal juriſdiction. By power delegated from the crown, 
the great men had formerly courts, with ſock, ſack, pitt ® and gallous, 
toill and hame, infangthief and outfangthief, had power to hald courts 
for flauchter ; and to doe juſtice upan ane man taken with theift, that 
is ſeiſed thairwith in hand have-and, or on back bearand. Juſtice was 
adminiſtered with great expedition, and too often with vindictive 
ſeverity :. originally the time of trial and execution was to be 
within 7hree ſuns: about the latter end of the laſt century, the exe- 
cution was extended to nine days after ſentence : but, on a rapid 
and unjuſt execution in Hamillon t, in the year, 1720, the time 
was to be deferred for forty days, on the ſouth, and fixty on the 
north, of the Tay, that the caſe might reach the royal ear, and 
majeſty ave opportunity of exerting its brighteſt prerogative. 

Above the town, is the poor remnant of the caſtle, defended 
on the acceſſible fide by a deep ditch: the other is of great 
ſteepneſs. It is ſaid to have been a hunting ſeat of Aexander III. 


The proſpect from hence is fine; for three beautiful vales, and 


two great rivers, the Tay and the Twnel, unite beneath. This 
was ſelected as the place of execution, that the criminal might 
appear a ſtriking example of juſtice to ſo great an extent of 
country. I muſt add, that ZExecuteur de la haute juftice had his 


* Women were uſually puniſhed by drowning. þ 


+ Life of Captain Perteovs. London 173), p. 38. 
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houſe free, and two pecks of meal, and a certain fee, for every 
diſcharge-of his office. 

| Deſcend, and am ferried over the Tymel: reach the great an 
to Blair, and turning to the left, reach Dalſbian; where, on 
the ſummit of a little hill; in an area of a hundred and fixty 
feet diameter, is the ruin of St. Catherine's chapel : on the acceſſible 
fide of the hill is a ditch of great depth. This place ſeems to have 
been an ancient Britiſh poſt; and that in after-times the founder 
of this chapel might prefer the fituation on account of the ſecu- 
rity it might afford to the devotees, in a barbarous age. There 


are in other parts of this pariſh remains of chapels, and other 


religious foundations, as at Killichaffie, Tillipurie, Chapeltown, and 
Pilgir ; and at Killichange, may be ſeen a ruin, ſurrounded with 


woods, with the rolling waters of the Tumel adding ſolemnity 


to the ſituation, 

Enter the pariſh of Mouline, Ma-oline, or the little lake, V the 
wet ſituation of part: that called the Hollow of Mouline is the moſt 
fertile. The pariſh contains about two thouſand five bundred 
ſouls. Their manufactures, and thoſe. of Logierait, are the 
ſame: in both great quantities of flax being ſpun into yarn; and 
much flax imported from Holland and the Baltic for that pur- 
poſe, befides what is raiſed in the country. Notwithſtanding the 
apparent fertility.of theſe vales, the produce of oats, beare, and 
potatoes, is not equal to the conſumption; but quantities of meal 
are imported. Barley bread is much uſed in theſe parts, nnd 


eſteemed to be very wholeſome. 


To the honor of the landlords of all the tracts I paſſed over fince 


my TW none of the tenants have migrated. They are en- 
| couraged 
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.couraged in manufactures and rural ceconomy. The ladies promote 
the article of cleanlineſs among the lower order of females by 
little præmia: for example the Ducheſs of Athol rewards. with ſmart 
hats the laſſes who appear neateſt in thoſe parts, where ber Grace's 
influence extends. | 

In this pariſh are conſiderable natural woods of oak: they are 
out down once in twenty years for the ſake of the bark, which is 


here an. important article of commerce. The timber ſells at little 


or-no price, being too ſmall for uſe, 

The common diſeaſes of this country (I may ſay of the High- 
lands in general) are fevers -and..colds. The putrid fever makes 
great ravages, Among the nova cobors febrium which have viſited 
the earth, the ague was till of late a ſtranger here. The Glacach, 
or, as it is ſometimes called, the Mac- donalds diſorder, is not uncom- 
mon. The afflicted finds a tightneſs and fullneſs in his cheſt, as 
is frequent in the beginning of conſumptions. A family of the 
name of Macdonald, an hereditary race of Machaons, pretend to 
the cure by glacach, or haudling of the part affected, in the fame 
manner as the Ir;þ Mr. Greatreaks, in the laſt century, cured by 
ſtroking. The Macdonals touch the part, and mutter certain 
charms; but, to their credit, never accept a fee on any entreaty. 

Common colds are-cured by Brochan, or water gruel, ſweetened 
with honey; or by a doſe of butter and honey melted in ſpirits, 
and adminiſtered as hot as poffible. 

As I am on this ſubje&, I ſhall in this place continue the lift 
of natural . remedies, which were found efficacious before they 


began to 


Fee the DoQor for his nauſeous draught, 
Vol. III. a G Adult 
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Adult perſons freed themſelves from colds; in the dead of win- 
ter, by plunging into the river; immediately going to-bed under x 
Dad of cloaths, and ſweating away their complain.c. 

Warm cow's milk in the morning, or two parts milk and one 
of water, a little treacle and vinegar made into whey, and drank 
warm, freed the highlander from an inveterate cough. 

The chincough was cured by a decoction of apples, and of the 
mountain aſh, ſweetened with brown ſugar, 

Conſumptions, and all diſorders of the liver, found a ſimple re- 
medy 1 in drinking of buttermilk. 

Stale urine and bran made very hot, and applied to the part, 
freed the rheumatic from his excruciating pains. 

Fluxes were cured' by the ufe of meadow ſweet, or jelly of 
bilberry,” or a poultice of flour and ſuet; or new churned butter; 
or ſtrong creme and freſh” ſuet boiled, and drank plencifully | 
morning and evening. 

Formetly the wild carrot boiled, at preſent the garden carrot, 
proved a relief in cancerous, or ulcerous caſes. Even the faculty 
admit the falitzry effect of the carror-poilltice in ſweetening the 
intolerable f&tor of the cancer, a property till lately neglected or 
unknown, How reaſonable would it be therefore, to make tryal 
of theſe other remedies; founded, in all probability, on rational 
obſervation and judicious attention to nature! 

Perſons affected with the ſcropbula imagined they found benefit 
by expoſing the part every day to a ſtream of cold water. 

Plowers of daifies, and narrow and broad leaved plantane, were 
thought to be remedies for the ophthalmia. | 


Scabigus- 
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Scabious root, or the wor aſh, tree nent, Was admuniſtcred 


for the tooth-· aan. 
The water aul 4s ſed jnflead of bead to 1 
bliſters. . 

But among the uſefol planes tt Ky: or Gu. ale * muſt a not 
be omitted, whole cats dried are the ſupport of the highlinders 
in long journies, amidſt the barre bills deflitute of the ſupports 
of life; and a ſmall quantity, like the alimentary, powders, will 
for a long time repel the attacks gf hunger. Infuſed in liquor 
it is an agreeable beverage, and, like, the Nepentbe of the. Greeks, 
.exhilerates the mind. Ftom the ſimilitude of ſound in the name, 
it ſeems to be the ſame with Chara, the root diſcovered by the 
ſoldiers of Ceſar at the ſiege of Hyrrachium t, hich ſteeped 
in milk was ſuch a relief to the famiſhed army. Or we, may rea- 
Aonably believe it to have been the Caledonian food deſcribed by 
Dio, of which the quantity of a bean would prevent both 
hunger and thirſt: and this, ſays the hiſtorian, they have ready 
for all occaſions. 

Among the plants of mere rarity, mauſt be reckdned the trailing 
thyme leaved Azaka, and the reclining Sibbaldia.”: The firſt is 

found on Crouachan, and on Benmore; he al onBexmores. 
Mir. Jobn Stuart informed me, that he had dilcgvered,” in ſome 
part of Breadalbane, the Betula Nana, or Daf Birch. This 
plant grows in plenty in ſome (boggy grougd in the, canꝗ² of 
Scinveitz, where the natives: believe J-4 to Doe rained hk 


Orobus tuberoſuc, „* Hud. Fl. Ang. 274 
+ gpl, de Bel. Civili bb. III. t In vita Severe, 
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our Saviour was ſcourgedy and from that pane it was curſed! 
ven a ſtunted growth, 

For burns, they boil creme till it becomes oil, and witł it anoint 
the part. 
The Itch declines in proportion as cleanlineſs gains 2 
It may happen that that diſorder may be ſought in the purlieus of 

St. Giles's, and the other feats of filth, Tg) and debauchery, - 

in our great towns. _ 

Tur 2 ws. During the unhappy civil wars of this Wen in the laſt 
century, a loathſome and horrible diſtemper, originating from 
the vices of mankind, made its appearance in the highlands, 
and was ſuppoſed to have been communieated firſt by the parlia- 
ment' s garriſon at Inverlochy. It has-fince diffuſed itſelf over moſt 
parts of the highlands, and even crept inte the lowlands; ſeeming 
to have accompliſhed the divine menace, in viſiting the fins 
of the father' upon the children'to the third and fourth generation. 
The recital is diſagreeable, but too curious to be ſuppreſſed; 
and, therefore, not to betray the delicate mind into a diſguſting 
narrative, I throw it into the appendix, and leave-the-perufal to- 

the choice of thi: reacler. / 

SUPERSTITIONS. I ſhall now proceed from” the diſorders of this body to thoſe 
of the ſoul; for what elſe are the ſuperſtitions that infect man- 
kind? a few unnoticed before are ſtill preſerved, or have till 
within a ſmall fpace been found in the places I have viſited; and 
which may merit mention, as their exiſtence” in a little time may 
happily be loſt. 
After marriage, the bride immediately walks round the church, 
unattended by the bridegroom. The precaution of looſening. 
| every 


—— 
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every knot about the new-joined pair is ſtrictly obſerved, for fear 
of the penalty denounced in the former volumes. It muſt be re- 
marked that the cuſtom is obſerved even in France, nouer Faiguillette 
being a common phraſe for diſappointments of this nature. 
Matrimony is avoided in the month of January, which is called 
in the Erſe the cold month; but, what is more fingular, the cere- 
mony is avoided even in the enlivening month of May. Perhaps 
they might have caught this ſuperſtition from-the Romans, who 
had the ſame dread of entering into the nuptial ſtate at that ſeaſon; 
for the amorous Ovid informs us, 


| Nec viduz tædis eadem, nec virginis apta 
Tempora, quz nupfit non diuturna fuit. 


Hac quoque de cauſa, fi te proverbia tangunt; 
_—_ | 


Fafli, V. 47. | h 


No tapers then ſhall burn; for never bride, & 
Wed in ill ſeaſon, long her bliſs enjoy d. 
If you are fond of proverbs, always fay,. 
No laſs proves thrifty, who is wed. in May. | F 


After baptiſm, the firſt meat that the company taſtes, is crowdie, 
a mixture of meal and water, or meal and ale thoroughly mixed. 
Of this every perſon takes three ſpoonfulls. 
Phe mother never ſets about any work till ſhe has been kirked. 
In the church of Scotland there is no ceremony on the occaſion: | F. 
'but the woman, attended by ſome of her neighbors, goes into the | | 
church, ſometimes in ſervice time, but oftener when it is empty; . 
CC . 
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houſe, and then returns home. Before this ** is looked 
on as unclean, never is permitted to eat with the family; nor will 
any one eat of the victuals ſhe has dreſſed. 

It has happened that, after baptiſm, the father has placed 4 
baſket, filled with bread and cheeſe, on the pot - hook that im- 
pended over the fire in the middle of the room, which the com- 


pany ſit around; and the child is thrice handed acroſs the fire, 


with the deſign to fruſtrate all attempts of evil. ſpirits, or evil eyes. 
This originally ſeems to have heen deſigned as a purification, and of 
idolatrous origin, as the raelites made their children paſs througli 
the fire to Moloch. The word uſed for charms in general is 
Colas or Knowlege, a proof of the high repute they were once held 
in. Other charms were .ſtyled Paiders, a word taken from the 
Pater nofter. A necklace is called Padreuchain, becauſe on turning 


every bead they uſed one of theſe Paiders, Other charms again 


are called 7 from the uſe . particular verſes of the 


ee 


The ſuperſtition of eig pligrimages to certain wells- or 


_ chapels is ſtill preſerved. That to St. Phillay's is much in vogue: 


and others again to different places. The object is relief from the 
diſorders mankind labor under. In, ſome places the pilgrims only 
drink of che water: in others, they undergo immerſion. 

A highlander, in order to protect himſelf from any ue 
apprehended from the Fairy tribe, will draw round himſelf a circle 
with a ſapling of the oak. This may be a relique of Druidin: 
andoonly a cohtinuation of the ræſpect paid to the tree held in ſuch 
veneration by the prieſthood of our anceſtors. 


. APE attention to their Aucky And unlucky 2 i 
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The Nomans could not be more attentive on ſimilar occafions : 
and ſurely the highlander may be excuſed the ſuperſtition, fince 
Aiguſtus * could fay, that he never went abroad on the day fol- 
lowing the Nundinæ, nor began any ſerious undertaking: on the 
None, and that, merely to avoid the unlucky omen. The Scortifh 
mountaineers eſteem the 14th of May unfortunate, and the day of 
the week that it has happened to fall on. Thus Thurſday is a 
black day for the prefent year. | 

They are alſo very claſſical in obſerving what they firſt meet on 
the commencement of a journey. They confider the looks, garb 
and character of the firſt perſon they ſee. If he has a good coun- 
tenance, is decently clad, and bas a fair reputation, they rejoice in 
the omen. If the contrary, they proceed with fears, or return 
home, and begin their journey a ſecond time. 

The Bellein, or the rural facrifice, on the firſt of M, O. 8. 
has been mentioned before. Hallow eve is alſo kept ſacred: as 
ſoon as it is dark, a perfon ſets fire to a buſh of broom faſtened 
round a pole; and, attended with 4 crowd, runs round the village. 
He then flings it down, keeps great quantity of combuſtible mat- 
ters in it, and makes a great bonfire, A whole tract is thus illu- 
minated at the fame time, and makes a fine appearance. The 
carrying of the fiery pole appears to be a relique of Druidiſm; for 
fays Doctor Borla +, faces preferre, was eſteemed a ſpecies of 
paganiſm, forbidden by the Gallic councils, and the accenfores fa- 
cularum were condemned to capital puniſhment, as if they facri- 
ficed to the devil. 


®* Surtonius, vir. Aug. © 9. + Au. Call, 155 
The 
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The highlanders form a ſort of almanack or preſage of the 
; weather of the enſuing year in the following manner. They make 
obſervation on twelve days, beginning at the laſt of December, 
and hold as an infallible rule, that whatſoever weather happens on 
each of thoſe days, the ſame; will prove to agree in the correſpond- 
ent months. Thus, January is to anſwer to the weather of De- 
cember the 31ſt. February to that of Fanuary iſt; and ſo with the 
reſt, Old people ſtill pay great attention to this augury. 
To theſe ſuperſtitions may be added certain cuſtoms now worn 
out, which were peculiar to this country, * 
In old times the great highland families ſent their heir, as 1 | 
as he was weaned, to ſome wealthy tenant, who educated him in 
the hardy manner of the country, at his own expence. When 
the foſter-father reſtored the child to his parents, he always ſent 
with him a number of cows, proportioned to his abilities, as a 
mark of the ſenſe he had of the honor done him. A ſtrong attach- 
ment ever after ſubſiſted between the two families: the whole 
family of the  foſter-father was received under the protection of | 
Sk the chieftain, and held in the higheſt eſteem. | U 
4 To this day the greater chieftains are named by hate. clans | 
from ſome of their anceſtors, eminent for ſtrength, wiſdom, or 
valour. Thus the Duke of Argyle is ſtyled Mac-chailean-mboir, 
the ſon of the great Colin. Lord Breadalbane, Mac-chailean mbic 
Dhonachi, the ſon of Colin, ſon of Duncan. The head of the 
family of Dunflafage, NEO TENOR 
of the hill. 
Moſt of the old names of the highlanders were derived from 
ſome perſonal property. Thus Donald or -Don-ſhuil ſignifies brown 
eye. 
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eye; Fin-lay, white head; Duncan, brown head; Colin, or Co- 
- aluin, beautiful; and Gorm-la, a blue eye. 

The old highlanders were ſo remarkable for their boqpialty 
that their doors were always leſt open, as if it were to invite the 
hungry travellers to walk in, and partake of their meals. But if 
two croſſed ſticks were ſeen at the door, jit was a fign that the 
family was at dinner, and did not deſire more gueſts. In this caſe 
the churl was held in the higheſt contempt; nor would the moſt 
preſſing neceſſity induce the paſſenger to turn in. Great hoſpitality 
is ſtill preſerved through all parts of the country to the ſtranger, 
whoſe character or recommendations claim the moſt diſtant pre- 
tenſions. But this virtue muſt ceaſe, or, at beſt, leſſen, in pro- 
portion as the inundation of travellers increaſes: a quick ſuc- 
ceſſion of new gueſts will be found to be a trouble and an expence 
unſupportable: but they will have this conſolation, that good inns 
will be the conſequence even of a partial ſubverſion of the hoſ- 
pitable ſyſtem. 

Strict fidelity is another diſtinguiſhing character of che high- 

landers. Two inſtances, taken from diſtant periods, will be ſuf- 
ficient proofs of the high degree in which they poſſeſs this ſhining 
virtue. In the reign of James V. when the Clan chattan had raiſed 
a dangerous inſurrection, attended with all the barbarities uſual 
in thoſe days, the Earl of Murray raiſed his people, ſuppreſſed 
the inſurgents, and ordered two hundred of the principal priſoners 
to execution. As they were led one by one to the gallows, the 
Earl offered them a pardon in caſe they would diſcover the lurking- 
place of their chieftain; but they unanimouſly told him, that, 
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were they acquainted with it, no ſort of puniſhment ſhould ever 
induce them to be guilty of breach-of truſt to their leader . 

The other example is taken from more recent and mercenary - 
days. In the year 1746, when the young pretender preferred 
the preſervation of an unhappy life by an inglorious flight, to the 
Honor of falling heroically with his faithful followers in the field 
of Cillotien, he for five months led the life of a fugitive, amidſt a 
numerous and various fet of -mountaineers. He truſted his perſon : 
often” to the loweſt and - moſt diffolute of the people; to men 
pinched" with poverty, or accuſtomed to rapine : yet neither the 
fear of puniſhment for aſſiſting the wretehed wanderer, nor the 
dazzling allurement of the reward of thirty thouſand pounds, 
could ever prevail on any one to violate the laws of hoſpitality, or 
be guilty of a breach of truſt, They extricated him our of every 
difficulty; they completed his deliverance, preferving his life for 
mortifications mote afflicting than the dreadful — he fu. 
tained during his long flight. | 

Soon after entering the pariſh of Mouline, leave, on the right, 
Eltratour. At this place, on the top of a ſteep den, are the re- 
mains of a circular building, called the act cafile, about fixty 
feet diameter within ſide, and the walls about eight feet thick. 
It is ſuppoſed to have been inhabited by an Engl Baron who mar- 
ried a Scots heireſs in the reign of Edward I. There is another 
about a mile weſt from the village of Muline, near Balyou'an, and 
a third on an eminence ſouth of the former. One of theſe anſwers- 


* Lefty de origine, moribus, et rebus geſtis Getorum, 405. | 
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to another ſimilar at Killichange, in the pariſh of Logierait. Some 
conjecture theſe round buildings to have been intended for making 
-fignals with fires in caſe of invaſions: others think them to have 

been Tigh: Faſky, or a ſtorehouſe for the concealment of valuable 


effects in caſe of ſudden inroads, The firſt is a very probable opi- 


nion, as I can trace, approaching towards the weſt ſea, a chain of 
. theſe edifices, one within ſight of the next, for a very conſiderable 
way, It is not unlikely, if ſearch was made, but that they may 
even extend to the eaſt ſea, fo as to form a ſeries of beacons croſs 
this part of the kingdom. 

My worthy fellow-voyager, Mr. Stuart, has, from remarks on ſe- 
veral in the neighborhood of Killiz, enabled me to trace them for 
ſeveral miles. To begin with the moſt eaſtern, next to thoſe I have 
mentioned there is one on the hill of Drummin, oppoſite to 7. aymouth, 
on the fide of the vale: another Hes within view, above the church 
of - Fortingal: on the hill Druim-an-timboir, is a third, oppoſite to 

Alt-mbnuic, eaſt of iMiggerny; one under the houſe of Caſtiy, called 
Caftal-mbic-ntil; and another, about half a mile weſt, of the name of 
. Caftal-a-chon-bhaican, a crooked ſtone called Con- lhacan, being erected 

about two hundred feet eaſt from it, and fo named, from a tra- 


dition that the Nimrods of old times tied their dogs to it with a le- 


thern thong, when they returned from the chace. The figure of 
this building differs from the others, being oval: the greateſt 
length within the wall is ſeventy- one feet; the breadth forty; the 
thickneſs at the ſides twelve feet, at the ends only eight. The door 
at the caſt end low and narrow, covered with fag.” 


* The Faghs -na ain eight, or the work of one night, I III. 
ab. VIII. of Mr. Wright's Loutbiena, is ſimilar to this. 
A But 
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But the moſt entire is that ſtyled Cafal-an dui, lying at the foot 
of the hill Grianan, on the farm of Ga/hly, three miles weſt from 
Męgerm. On the N. W. fide is a ſtone twenty-nine feet long, 
and nine thick, which ſupplies part of the building on the out- 
fide. The form of this building is a circle: the thickneſs from 
eleven to twelve feet; and within the place where the great ſtone 
ſtands, is an additional ſtrength of wall, about eight feet thick. 
The moſt complete place is nine feet and a half high: the diame- 
ter within the wall is forty-five feet. The greateſt part of the 
ſtones uſed in this edifice are from three to fix feet long, and from 
one and a half to three feet thick. 

About three hundred yards weſt from this is another, called 
Caftal-an-Deirg. A mile farther weſt is another, of the name of 
Fiam-nam-bdinean; and laſtly, within fight of this, ſive miles 
diſtant, on the ' fide of a hill called Ben- chaſtal, is one more, the 
moſt weſterly of any we have yet had intelligence of. Moſt, if not 
all of theſe, lie in Clen- Lion. The tradition of the Inkabicants re- 
warty them is included in theſe lines: 
| DA. chaiſteal-deug aig Feann 

Ann an 'crom-ghleann nar clach. 

＋ bat is, Fingal, the king of heroes, had twelve towers in 
« the winding valley of the grey-headed ſtones,” 

- I muſt mention two others, that are out of the line of theſe, 
yet might be ſubſervient to their uſe. One lies on the north fide 
of Loch-Tay,; about five miles eaſt of Killin, above the public road. 
The other called Caifeal Baraora, on the ſouth fide, about a 
quarter of a mile from the lake, and a meaſured mile * of Ach- 


more, the ſeat of Mr, Campbel, of Achalader. 
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On the top of a great eminence, a furlong from this, are the 
remains of a vaſt encloſure, a ſtrong hold, of the ſame nature 
with that I ſaw in Glen-elg®; to which the inhabitants might drive 
their cattle in time of invaſion, on the ſignals given from the round 
towers. The form tends to an oval; the greateſt length is three 
hundred and fixty feet; the breadth one hundred and twenty, No 
part of the wall 1s entire, but the ſtones that formed it lie in ruins 
on the ground to the breadth” of fifteen feet. Within, near the 
eaſt end, is the foundation of a, rt&angular building, thirty-eight 
feet long, ten broad. This poſt-commands a vaſt view of the weſt 
end of Breadalbane, almoſt to the head of the vallies of Glen- Do- 
chart, and Glen- Lochy; and at a very ſmall diſtance from it is ſeen 

the hill of Drummin, from whoſe round tower the fignal might 
eaſily be received. 

The round edifices of this internal part of Scotland, and thoſe - 
of the coaſt and of the iſlands, ſeem to have been erected for 
the ſame purpoſe, but probably by different architects. The for- 
mer are the labors of much leſs fkilful workmen; the ſtones 
more rude, the facings leſs exact and elegant, but not inferior 
to the manner now in uſe in the common dry walled W 
country. 

I cannot but think that all theſe buildings were originally con- 
ſtructed by the natives; and that thoſe ſo frequent i in the iflands, 
and of ſuch ſuperior workmanſhip, might have been re · built by 
the Danes and Norwegians, on the ſame model, but more artificially 
than thoſe they found on the ſpot. / & Bags 


„ Voyage to the Biete, Þ. 336. 
; -made 
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made among the natives of Scandinavia, I do not learn that any 

ſuch buildings are known there, a ſingle inſtance excepted on the 
Sualefberg *, a mountain half a Norwegian league diſtant from 
Drontbeim. If no. more are diſcovered, it is probable that the 
invaders did not bring this mode of building with them, But 
they might have conſidered the uſe and conveniency of theſe ſtruc. 
tures, and adopted the plan, making ſuch improvements as ap- 
peared to: them neceſſary, Thus, in ſome they formed walls, with 
galleries within; and in others, erefted ſmall buildings in the 
areas f, to protect them from the inclemency of the weather; for 
being in an enemy's country, the Danes were obliged to uſe them 
as little gartiſons: on the contrary, the natives never might con- 
ſider them in any other light than as ſhort and temporary retreats 
from an invading enemy. It is alſo pretty certain, that the Danes 
either never reached ſome of the places where we now ſee theſe 
buildings, or, at leaſt, never made any: more than a ſhort: inroad, | 
On the other hand, they poſſeſſed the iſlands and ſome of the coaſts 
for a long ſeries of years; and had ample time to form any im- 
-provements that were agreeable to them. 

A few other antiquities are alſo found in this pariſh. On 2 
plain below Dirnanean in Strath-Ardle, is a circular mount, com- 
poſed of {all round ſlones, mixed with earth, coated with turf, 
on whoſe ſummit is an erect four- ſided ſtone, of a conſiderable 


-* The building allyded to was the work of King Serre, who died in 1 202, 
about a hundred and four years after theſe iſles were made ſubject to Norway by 
Magnus the barefooted. Suerre might therefore have taken the model of this 
fingle tower from the Hebrides. 

+ Vide tne Voyage to the Hebrides, p. 219. 292. 358. 
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| Nze. This ſeems a ſepulchral memorial of ſome perſon of rank, 


whoſe urn is probably beneath. Another ſtone of the ſame kind 
is alſo to be ſeen at ſome diſtance from it, at the edge of the 
river. 


At the eaſt end of the ſame plain is the appearance of a grave, 


ſixteen feet long, with a large ſtone at each end. In the lan- 
guage of the country, this is ſtyled the grave of high blood, from a 
tradition, that a Daniſh prince was ſlain and interred here. It is 
ſuſpected that a ſkirmiſh might have been fought here, and the 
flain in general buried in this place. 

Of caſtles of a more modern date, this pariſh' boaſts only one, 
in the hollow of Mouline, of a ſquare form, built with bad whin 
fone, cemented with hot lime, ſo ſtrong as ſcarcely to be broken. 


Two round towers yet remain, and a tranſverſe wall. The veſtige _ 
of the ditch is fill to be traced; The inhabitants aſcribe the build 


ing to one of the Cummins; but Sir James Balfour , with more 
certainty, gives it to Thomas of Galloway, Earl of Athol; and ac- 
quaints us, that it was the refidence of the antient Earls. 

Proceed on my way; and, after a ſhort ride through a barren 


and dreary tract, am again enraptured with the charms of F 


fully, which appears like fairy ground, amidſt the wild environs of 


craggy mountains, Kirted" with woods;. it is ſented in beautiful 
meadow, on one fide bordered with woods, on the other bounded 
by the Tame), rival in ſize to tile Tay, which at à ſmall diſtance 
appears again guſhing from between the wooded rocks, and tum- 
Bling down a * * great height, to water thefe delicious 
ſeenes. 
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." Salmons 'annually force their paſſage even up this furious ca- 
taract; and are taken here in a moſt artleſs manner: a hamper, 
faſtened to a wicker - rope, pipned into a cleft of the rock by a 
ſtick, is flung into the ſtreatn :* now and then a fiſh;. in the fall 
from its effort to get up, drops into this little ware. It is not to 
be ſuppoſed that che owner can enrich himſelf by the capture: in 
fact, the chance of bis good fortune is * out at the annual rent 
of one pound fourteen: ſhillings.” - - 2 

At other times the fiſhet flings into ths an © IS a crow- 
foot, or caltrop, faſtened to a long rope. On this inſtrument 
the ſalmons often transfix- themſelves, and are drawn up to land, 


Another method, of much riſque to the adventurer, is at times 
practiſed. A perſon ſeats himſelf on the brink of the precipice, 


above the cataracts, and fixes one foot in the nooſe of a wicker- 
cord: here he expects the leap of a ſalmon, armed with a ſpear: 


the moment the fiſh riſes, he darts his weapon at the hazard of 


falling into the water by his own effort, or the Aruggle of his 
| pag 

A lictle to the eaſt of this fall the Gate tes iiſels 0 "a 
Tum; a river that riſes from a lake thirteen computed miles 
above la ir. The noted paſs of Killicrankie is formed by the 
hills that impend over it on each fide; the waters of the Garriz 
ruſhing beneath in a deep, darkſome, and horrible channel; in 


the laſt century A, paſs of much danger and difficulty a path 


hanging over a tremendous- -preaipice, - threatening: deſtruction to 
the leaſt falſe ſtep of the traveller; at preſent a fine road, formed 
by the ſoldiery lent by government, and encouraged by fixpence 
fer day added to the pay, gives an eaſy acceſs to the remoter 
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bighlands. A fine arch over * Wen the once nn 


ſides. | 

Near the nook end of this — in its unimproved and bevy 
ſtate, on an open ſpace, was fought the celebrated battle of Allli- 
crankie; when the gallant Viſcount Dundee fell in the moment of 
victory, and with him all the hopes of the abdicating monarch. 
The enemies of this/illuftrious hero made his euloge: Mackay, the 
defeated general, in the courſe of his flight, pronouncing; the death 
of his antagoniſt; ** Was Dundee alive,” ſays he, my retreat would 
© not have been thus uninterrupted.“ His body was interred in the 
church of Blair. His glory required no inſeription to perpetuate 


it; yet the elegance of his epitaph, compoſed by Doctor Archi- 


„ e . mee 
2 eee ee e. . 
Te moriente novos accepit SCOTIA cives: 

Accepitque novos te moriente Deos. p 
Illz*tibi ſupereſſe negat, "ta non" potes iI, eee 
oe Ergo Caluvonrs nomen inane vale. | 7 

| bp rr ù⁴ ] on vale. 
Ona of Sup? who dein maintain =—_ 
Thy country's freedom from à foreign rein: 5 
New people fill the Jang, now. they are gone; 
New Gods the temples, and new kings the throne: | 
' Scotland and thou did each in other live, 
' Thou cou'dit not her, nor tor'ti the thee” furvive ; - 2 
Farewel, thou, living, that didi ſupport the State, 
* ed Bed oecore 
= | | \:*. r Darss 
Vor- III. | I Continue 
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Continue my ride to Athol+houſe, in the Blair of Athol, ſeated 
on an eminence above a plain, watered by the Garrie; a moſt 
outrageous ſtream, whoſe ravages have greatly deformed the valley 
by the vaſt beds of gravel it has left behind. 

The: houſe, or caſtle is of uncertain antiquity : the oldeſt part 


is called Cummin's tower, being ſuppoſed to have been built by 
John, commonly called 4d Stratbbog y, who enjoyed the title of 


Athol, in right of bis wife. It became the principal ſeat of his 
ſucceflors. In 1644 the Marquis of Monzro/e poſſeſſed himſelf 
of it, and was joined by a large body of the Aubol highlanders, to 
whoſe: bravery he was indebted for the victory at Tibbirmoor. In 
the troubles of 1653, the place was taken by ſtorm by Colonel 
Danielꝰ, an officer of Crommel, who, unable to remove a maga- 
zine of proviſion lodged there, deſtroyed it by powder. In 1689, 
it occaſioned one of the greateſt; events of the time, being the 
cauſe that brought on the celebrated battle of Killicrankie. An 
officer belonging to Viſcount Dundee flung himſelf into it, and 
refuſing to deliver it, to Lord Murray, ſon to the Marquis of 
Athol, was by him threatened with. a, fiege. His lordſhip, to effect 
the reduction, aſſembled a body of forces, and marched towards the 
place. Dundee knew the importance of preſerving: this paſs, and 
the communications with the highland clans, in whom he had 
the greateſt confidence, With his uſual expedition, he joined 
the garriſon ; and iu a few days after concluded bis glorious life 
with the well-known defeat of the royal forces under Mackay. 

The laſt ſiege. it experienced was in 1746, when it was gallantly 
defended by e e- N the rebels, who retired from 


F< 79 Wes, 855 + Bakavrass Memoirs, 99. 
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before it a few weeks preceditig the battle of Cullolen. As ſoon as 
peice was eftabliſhed, a confiderable part of that fottreſs was re- 
duced in height, and the infide moſt magnificently furniſhed. +» 
The views in front of the houſe are planted with ſo mueh form; 
as to be far from pleaſing ; but the pictureſque walks amidſt the 
tocks on the other fide; cannot fail to attract the admiration of 
every traveller of taſte. The late noble owner, with great judge- 


ment, but with not leſs difficulty, cut, or rather blaſted out, walks 


along the vaſt rocks and precipices, that bound the rivets Banovy 
and Tin. The waters are violent, and form in various places 
caſcades of great beauty. Pines and trees of ſeveral ſpecies wave 
folemnly over the head, and darken the romantic ſcene. - The 
place appeared to great advantage: for the highland, as well as 
other beauties, have their good and their bad days. The glen, that 
in 1769 I thought deficient in water, now, by reaſon of the rains, 
looked to great advantage, and finiſhed finely the rich ſcenery of 
rock and wood. 

The Yorke caſcade, 4 mile from the houſe, merits 4 vifit, It 
firſt appears tumbling amidft the trees, at the head of a ſmall glen. 
The waters are ſoon joined by thoſe of another that dart from the 
fide. Theſe united waters fall into a deep chaſm, appear again, 
and, after forming four more cataracts, are loft in che ih; which 
hkewiſe difappears, having for a confiderable ſpace excavated the 


rock we ſtood on; running inviſible, with a n torrent, before 


it emerges to day. 

It is but of late that the North Britons became ſenſible of the 
beauties of their country; but their ſearch is at preſent amply 
rewarded. Very lately a catara& of uncommon height was dif- 
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_ covered on the Bruer, a large ſtream about two miles north from 
this place. It is divided into five falls, viſible at once, and in a 
line with each other: the four uppermoſt form together a fall of a 


hundred feet: the fifth alone is nearly the ſame height; ſo that 


when the whole appear in front, in high floods, they ſeem one ſheet 
of near two hundred feet: à fight ſcarcely to be paralleled in 
* 

Trees of all lee orofplr here greatly: larches of twenty years 
W yield plank of the breadth of fifteen inches. The late 
Duke annually leſſened the nakedneſs of the hills, and extended 
his plantations far and wide. His attention to the culture of 
Rhubarb muſt not paſs unnoticed: for his benevolent deſign of 
rendering common and cheap this uſeful medicine, is bleſt with the 
utmoſt ſucceſs. The roots which. he had cultivated in the light 
ſoils, ſimilar to thoſe of the Tartarian deſerts, the native place, 
encreaſe to a yaſt fize: ſome when freſh having been found to weigh 
fifty pounds, and to be equal in ſmell, taſte, and effect to thoſe 
we import at an enormous expence to our country. On being 
dried they ſhrink to one quarter of their original weight. There 
is reaſon to ſuppoſe that the Scoteb rhubarb may be ſuperior in vir- 
tue to the foreign, the laſt being gathered in all ſeaſons, as the 
Mongall hunters chance to paſs by. They draw up the roots indiſ- 
criminately, pierce them at one end, and fling them on their belts; 
and then leave them 0 dry on their tents without further care. 

Leave Athol houſe. Return by Faſkally along the great road to 
the junction of the Tame! with the Tay. Nature hath formed, on 
each fide of the vale, multitudes of terraſſes, ſome with graſſy ſides, 


others wooded, Art hath contributed to give this road an uncom- 
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mon magnificence: ſuch parts, which want cloathing, are planted 
not only with the uſual trees, but with flowering ſhrubs: and the 
ſides of the way are ſodded in the neateſt manner. In a little time 
the whole way from Dalnacardoch to Perth, near forty-five miles, 
will appear like a garden: if our ſiſter Peg goes on at this rate, I 
wiſh, that, from a confeſſed ſlattern, ſhe does not become down- 
right finical. | | | 
On approaching Dunkeld, the vale becomes very narrow: at 
laſt leaves only ſpace for the road and the river, which runs be- 
tween hills covered with hanging woods. The town of Dunkeld is 
ſeated on the north fide of the Tay; is ſuppoſed to take its name 
from the words Dun a mount, and Gael the old inhabitants, or Ca- 
ledonians, and to have been the Cafirum Caledoniz, and the Oppidum 
Caledoniorum of the old writers“. At preſent I could not hear of 
any veſtiges of Roman antiquity. The town is ſmall, has a ſhare 


of the linen manufacture, and is much frequented in ſummer by 


invalids, who .reſort here for the benefit of drinking goats' milk 
and whey. | 

This place in very early days became the ſeat of religion. Con- 
fantine ITE. King of the Picis, at the inſtance of Adamnanus is ſaid 
to have founded here a monaſtery of Culdees, in honor of St. Co- 
lumiba, about the year 729: Theſe religious had wives according to 
the cuſtom of the eaſtern church, only they were prohibited from 
cohabiting dum vicifſim adminiſtrarunt. About 1127 that pious prince 
David I. converted it into a cathedral, diſplaced the Culdees, and 
made Gregory their abbot, the firſt biſhop, who obtained from pope 


# Beethius, lib. IX, P. 167. Buchanan, lib, II. C. 22. 
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at the Reformation, was 15051. 105. 4 d. Scots, beſides a _——_ 
tribution of different ſorts of grain +. 

The preſent church was built by Robert Arden, the No biſhop, 
who was interred in it, about the year 1436 1. Except the choir, 
which ſerves as the pariſh church, the reſt exhibits a fine ruin, 
amidſt the ſolemn ſcene of rocks and woods, The extent within is 
120 feet by fixty. The body is ſupported by two rows of round 
pillars, with ſquared capitals. The arches Gothic. | | 

In the veſtry-room is a large monument of the Marquis of 
Athol, who died in 1703. It is hung with the arms of all the nu- 
merous connections of this illuſtrious houſe, which, by its great 


anceſtor Sir James Stuart, called the black Knight of Lorn, and 


firſt Earl of Atho] of the preſent family, may boaſt of being re- 
lated to every crowned head in Europe, excepting the —_ / 


 Segnior. 


In the body of the church is a web with the cecmmbent-elligies 
in armour, of Alexander Stuart, Earl of Buchan, third fon of 
Robert II. by Elizabeth More: a perſon of moſt uncommon im- 
piety ; and for his cruelty juſtly ſtyled the _ * 
Yet his epitaph, when entire, ran thus: 

« Hic jacet bonz memorize, Alexander Suns ſcuilus comes EY | 
« Buchan et dominus de Badtnoch, qui obiit 24. Novemb. 1394. 

The cathedral was demoliſhed in 1559: . 
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| time. I looked in vain for the tomb of Marjory Scot, who died at 
Dunkeld, January 6th, 1728. Her epitaph was compoſed by Ar- 
ander Pennicuik, and is ſaid to have been inſcribed in memory of 
her longevity. It thus addreſſes the reader: | 


The Living may get knowledge from the Dead. 
Five Times five Years I liv'd a virgin Life ; 
Five Times five Years I liv'd a happy Wiſe; | hs 
Ten Times five Years I liv'd a Widow chaſte; 
Now wearied of this mortal Life I reft. 
Betwixt my Cradle and my Grave were ſeen 
Eight mighty Kings of Scorland, and a Queen. 
Four Times five Years a Commonwealth I ſaw, 
Ten Times the Subjects riſe againſt the Law ; 
| _, Thrice did I ſee old Prelacy pull'd down, 
And thrice the Cloak was humbled by the Gown. 
An end of Stzart's Race I faw, nay more, 
I faw my Country fold for E, Ore. 
Suck Deſolations in my Time have been; 
| I have an End of all Perfection ſeen. 
The great ornament of this place is the Duke of Atbols exten- 
five improvements, and magnificent plantations, bounded by crags 
with ſummits of a tremendous height. The gardens extend along 
the fide of the river, and command from different parts the moſt 
beautiful and pictureſque views of wild and gloomy nature that can 
be conceived. | * | INE 
Aſcend the hill; and from a ſouthern brow have a view of a 
chain of ſmell lakes, on whoſe banks is Zeagh Wood, an eſtate 
granted by James III. to Julm Stuart, Earl of Athol, as a reward 
for his victory over the great Macdonald of the iſles. 
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nn the north, 6 bounded on 


the right by vaſt and precipitous 'crags, On this plain is planted 


abundance of rhubarb, by way: of trial whether it will ſucceed as 
well in theſe wild tracts as in the manured ſoils. Walk through a 
narrow paſs, bounded by great rocks. One retains the name of the 


King's ſeat *, having been the place where the Scottiſp monarchs 


placed themſelves, in order to direct their ſhafts with advantage 
at the flying deer driven that way for their amuſement. A chaſe of 
this kind had very nearly prevented the future miſeries of the un- 
happy Mary Stuart. The ſtory is well told by M illiam Barclay, in 
his treatiſe contra Menarchomachos : it gives a lively picture of the 
antient manner of hunting; and, on that account, will n be 
acceptable to the reader in an*Engh/h dreſs. 

J once had a ſight of a very extraordinary 8 "hich con- 
« vinced me of what I have ſaid. In the year 1563, the Earl of 


, Athol, a prince of the blood royal, had, with much trouble 


« and vaſt expence, a hunting- match for the entertainment of our 
«© moſt illuſtrious and moſt gracious Queen. Our people call this 
% a Royal Hunting. I was then a young man, and was preſent on 


: 7 that occaſion : two thouſand: highlanders, or wild Scotch, as you 


« call them here, were employed to drive to the hunting ground 
« all the deer from the woods and hills of Atboll, Badenoch, Marr, 
% Murray, and the countries about. As theſe highlanders uſe a 
60 light dreſs, and are very ſwift of foot, they went up and down 


2 ſo nimbly, that in leſs than two months time they * to- 


. gether two thouſand red deer, beſides roes and fallow deer. The 


Og © By miflke th view of thi place, inthe ir ad ſecond elit of ths Tour, i * 
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«C4 Queen, the great men, and a number of others, were in a-glen 
6 when all theſe deer were brought before them; believe me, the 
% whole body moved forward in ſomething like battle order. This 


„ ſight ſtill ſtrikes me, and ever will ſtrike me: for they bad a 


4, leader whom they followed. cloſe wherever he moved. 

% This leader was a very ſine ſtag with a very high head: this 
6 ſight delighted the Queen very much, but fhe ſoon had cauſe 
4 for fear; upon the Earl's (who had been from his early days 

ec accuſtomed to fuch fights) addrefling her thus, Po you ob- 
<6 ſerve that ſtag who is foremoſt of the herd, there is danger from 
% that ſtag, for if either fear or rage ſhould-force him from- the 

ridge of that hill, let every one look to himſelf, for none of us 
4 will be out of the way of harm; for the reſt will follom this one, 
< and having thrown us under foot, they will open a paſſage to 
e this hill behind us.” What happen'd a moment after confirmed 

6 this opinion: for the Queen ordered one of the beſt dogs to be 
let looſe on one of the deer; this the dog purſues, the leading 
«« flag was frighted, he flies by the fame way he had come there, 


te the reſt ruſh after him and break out where the thickeft body of 


* the highlanders was; they had nothing for it but to throw them- 
* ſelves flat on the heath, and to allow the deer to paſs over them. 
It was told the Queen that ſeveral of the highlanders had been 
4 wounded, and that to or three had been killed outright ; and 


© the whole body had got off, had not the highlanders, by their 


e {kill in hunting, fallen upon a ſtratagem ta cut off the rear from 
the main body. It was of thoſe that had been ſeparated that the 


<6 Queen's dogs and theſe of the Nobility made flaughter. There 


<6 were killed that day 360 deer, with 5 wolves, and ſome roes.” 
Vor. III. 3 From 
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From the ſummit of the Kino's Szar is a beautiful proſpect to 
tze north of Stratb-Tay; and to the ſouth, a ſtill finer one of the 
# | winding'of the river, through a tract enriched with corn-fields, © 
2 1, and varied with frequent woods; and, at a diſtance, the celebrated 
1 by wood of Birnum, and hill of Dunſinane. , 
On deſcending into the gardens, viſit the houſe, or rather villa, 
belonging to the Duke of Ah; ſmall, but furniſhed with ee | 
elegance : the windows are finely painted by Mr. Singleton, an eleye- | 
. of the houſe, whoſe performances do him much credit. . 
"Croſs the Tay, to viſit the improvements on the banks of the 
| great torrent, Bran, which ruſhes moſt impetuouſly over its rugged! | 
__ | bottom. All this part is a mixture of cultivation, with vaſt rocks 
. 5 ſpringing out of the ground, among which are conducted variety of 
| © walks, bordered with/flowers and flowering ſhrubs, and adorned | 
with numbers of little buildings, in the ** of the . 
an 
Continue my ride on the weſt fide of 15 fs, _ fron oak * 5 
auguſt entrance into the Scottiſo Alps. The mountains graduallß 
ſink, the plain expands, and agriculture encreaſes. Arrive in the 
plain of Stormont, a part of Strathmore, or the great plain, being the 
moſt extenſive of any in North Britain, bounded on the north by 
the Grampias.hills, on the ſouth by thoſe of Ochil, and of Scidlom, 
and on the eaſt by the ſea; ſtretching at one extremity within a+ 
ſmall diſtance of Sterling, at the other to Stonehive in the Merns, but 
diſtinguiſhed in different places by different names, . 
"Paſs by a neat ſettlement of weavers, called, from the inhabitants, 
Sittlefields.” This country is very populous, full of ſpinners, and 
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twelve millions of yards are annually exported from Perth. - Much 
flax is raiſed here, and the country is full of corn, but not ſuf- 
ficient to ſupply the numerous inhabitants, Late at night reach 
. Tnch-tuthel, the modern Delvin, the ſeat of John Mackenzze , Elqz 
where I found a continuation of highland hoſpitality. 
The fituation of this houſe is of ſtrange ſingularity; on a flat of DzLv1x, on 
2 hundred and fifty-four Scotch acres +, regularly ſteep on every I TVTuEL. 
fide, and in every part of equal height; that is to ſay, about fixty 
feet above the great plain of Stormont, which it ſtands on. The 
figure is alſo remarkable, and much better to be expreſſed by the 
engraving than by any deſcription of mine. 
Tuo nations took advantage of this natural ſtrength, and ſitu- 
ated themſelves on it. The P:i#s, the long poſſeſſors of theſe | | 
_ eaſtern parts of the kingdom, in all probability had here an oppi- 
dum, or town, ſuch as uncivilized people inhabited in early times ; 
- often in the midſt of woods, and fortified all round with a dike. 
; Here we find the veſtiges of ſuch a defence; a mound of ſtones 


w_ 


z „N. Maclengie's father, who was a good antiquary, held this to have been part 
of the land granted by Kenneth to the gallant Hay, the hero of the battle of Lars 
_ Whoſe deſcendents poſſeſſed it four or five centuries, 
+ The difference between the meaſures of land in Scotland, and thoſe aſed i in Eogliady - 
is in proportion to the Scots fall of fix Scots ells length, and the Engiiſs perch, which ©. 
= -— ſtatute is in length five yards and a half, whereby the acres ſtand thus: One 1 
Scors acre is one acre, one rood, and one perch Enghſs; 100 Scots acres is 125 | 
acres, two roods, 33 perches : ſo that the proportion is nearly as four is to five e 
It is to be obſerved, that there is no ſtatute for the Scots chain, as there is for the | 
Enzliſs; only a very old cuſtom, which ſeems to have been brought from the Paris | " 
Royal Arpent, which is nearly the ſame with that ann 1 
called the Scots acre. | | be 
K 2 25 and 
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und earth running along the margin of the ſteep, in many places 
entire: in others, time or accident hath rendered it leſs viſible, or 
hath totally deſtroyed it. The ſtones were not found on the ſpot; 
but were brought from a place two miles diſtant, where quarries 
of the ſame kind are ſtill in uſe. 

Another dike croſſes the ground, from margin to margin, in the 
place it begins to grow narrow. This ſeems intended as the firſt 
defence againſt an enemy, ſhould the inhabitants fail in defending 
their outworks, and be obliged to quit their ſtation and retire to a 
Kronger-part, Near the extremity is what I ſhould name their 
eitadel; for a ſmall portion of the end is cut off from the reſt by 
five great dikes, and as many deep foſſes; and within that is the 
ſtrong hold, impregnable againſt the neighboring nations. | 

This place had alſo another ſecurity which time hath diverted 
from them: the river Tay once entirely environed the place, and 
formed it into an iſland, as the name in the antient language, 
which it ſtill retains, imports; that of Juch- tunhel, or the ifle of 
Tutbel. The river at preſent runs on one fide only: but there are 
plain marks on the north in particular, not only of a channel, but 
of ſome pieces of water, oblong, narrow, and pointing in the di- 
rection the Tay had taken, before it had ceaſed to inſulate this piece 
of ground. I cannot aſcertain the period when its waters confined 
themſelves to one bed; but am informed that a grant ſtill exiſts 
from one of the James's of a right of fiſhing in the river, at Caput 
mac Athol, eaſt of the place. 

It is not to be imagined that there can be any traces of the ha- 
bitations of a people who dwelt in the moſt periſhable hovels : but 
as the moſt barbarous nations paid more attention to the remains 
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of the dead, than to the conveniency of the living, they formed, 

either for the protection of the reliques of their chieftains from in- 

ſults of man, or ſavage beaſt, or for ſepulchral memorials, mounts 
of different"fizes. Antient Greece and antient Latium concurred in 
the ſame practice with the natives of this iſland. Patroclus among 
the Greeks, and Heflor among the Trojans, received but the fame 
funeral honors with our Caledonian heroes, and the aſhes of Der- 
cemus the Eaurentine monarch had the ſame ſimple protection. 
The urn and pall of the Trojan warrior might perhaps be more 
fuperb than thoſe of a Britiſb leader: the riſing monument of each 
had the common materials from our mother earth. 


The ſnowy Bones his Friends and Brothers place, 
With tears collected, in a golden vaſe ; 

The golden vaſe in purple palls they rolled, 

Of ſofteſt texture, and inwrought with gold. 

Laſt o'er the urn the ſacred earth they ſpread, 

And rais'd a tomb memorial of the dead +. 


or, as it is more ſtrongly expreſſed by the ſame elegant tranſlator, 
in the account of the funeral of Patroclus; 


High in the midſt they heap the ſwelling bed 
Of riſing earth, memorial of the dead . 


Monuments of this kind are very frequent over the face of this 


plain: the Tumili are round, not greatly elevated, and at their 
"baſis ſurrounded with a fofs. Many bones have been found in 


» ZEneid. lib, XI. lin. $49. + Pope's Homer's Thad, book XXIV. line 2003. 
3 The ſame, Book XXIII. line 319. 
TO, ſome 
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The Romans, in their courſe "job this part of Britain, did not 
meglect ſo fine a ſituation for a ſtation. Notwithſtanding the great 


change made by incloſures, by plantation, and by agriculture, there 


are ſtill veſtiges of one ſtation five hundred yards ſquare. The fide 


next to Delvin houſe is barely to be traced: and part of another 
borders on the margin of the bank. There is likewiſe a ſmall 


ſquare redoubt, near the edge, facing the Eat. inch in the Tay; 


which covered the ſtation on that ſide. 


The firſt was once incloſed with a wall fourteen feet thick, whoſe 
foundations are remembered by two farmers of the name of 
Stertan, aged about ſeventy; who had received from their father 
and grandfather frequent accounts of aſhes, cinders, brick, iron, 
utenſils, weapons, and large pieces of lead, having been frequently 
found on the ſpot, in the courſe of ploughing“: and to the weſt 
of this ſtation, about thirty years ago, were diſcovered the veſtiges 
of a large building, the whole ground being filled with fragments 
of brick and mortar. A rectangular hollow made of brick is 
ſtill entire; it is about ten or twelve feet long, three or four feet 
wide, and five or fix feet deep. Boethius calls this place the Tulina 
of the Pifs; and adds, that in their time, it was a moſt populous 
city; but was deſerted and burnt by them on the approach of the 
Romans under Agricola. He alſo informs us, that it bore the name 


of Inchtuthel in his days + The materials from which this hiſ- 


torian took the early part of his work are unknown to us, any fur- 


#* By letter from the Rev. Mr. Biſet, miniſter of -Caputh. - 
Tt Hiſt. Scotie. lib. IV. P- 64+ 
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ther than what we learn from himſelf, that they were records ſent 
to him in 1525 from Jona; but by whom compiled, remains un- 


diſcovered, I do not doubt his affertion; nor do I doubt but 


that ſome truths collected from traditions may be ſcattered amidſt 
the innumerable legendary tales, ſo abundant in his firſt books. 
This I would wiſh to place among the former, as the actual veſtiges: 
of two nations are ftil} to be traced on the ſpot. Lwould alſo call. 
it the Orrea of the Romans, which the learned Stuleley ſuppoſes to 
have been Perth, notwithſtanding he places it in his map“ north. 
caſt of the Tay, and on the very ſpot where the preſent Delvin ſtands. 
Leave Delvin. Croſs the Tay, at the ferry of Caputh. 
over a ſhort tra& of barren-country, On the banks of a ſmall rill. 
are veſtiges of an encampment, as is ſuppoſed, of the Danes, and. 


to have been called from thoſe invaders Gally Burn, or the burn of - 


the ſtrangers. A little farther, in a very fertile improved country,. 
is Loxcarty, celebrated for the fignal victory obtained by the Scots, 
under Kenneth III +, over the Danes, by means of the gallant pea- 
ſant Hay, and his two ſons, who, with no other weapons than yokes. 
which they ſnatched from their oxen then at plough, firſt put a ſtop 
to the flight of their countrymen, and afterwards led them on to, 
* Theſe ſpirited lines are a perfect picture of the action: 


Quo ruitis, Cives? Heia! hofti obvertite vultus !* 
Non pudet infami vertere terga fugi? 

Hoſtis ego vobis; aut ferrum vertite in hoftems./ - 
Dixit, et armatus dux przit ipſe jugo. 

Qua, qui ibat vaſtum condenſa per agmina Daum 

Dat ſtragem. Hinc omnis conſequiturque fuga.. 


nun Account of Richerd of Cirencofer. . Who began his reign in 976. 
tbe Servavit 
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-Bervavit cives. Victorem reppulit hoſtem. 


Unus cum natis agminis inſtar erat. 
Hic Decios agnoſce tuos magnæ æmula Rome, 
Aut prior hac; aut te his Scotia major adhuc “. 


The noble families of Hay derive their deſcent from this ruſtic 
Hero, and, in memory of the action, bear for their arms the in- 
ſtrument of their victory, with the alluſive motto of fab jugo. 
Tradition relates, that the monarch gave this deliverer of his 
country; in reward, as much land as a gre-hound would run over 
in a certain time, or a falcon would ſurround in its flight: and the 
ſtory ſays that he choſe the laſt. There is ſomething heroic in this 
tale: but after all the truth is, the family may be derived from the 
antient ſtock of De la Haye of Norman origin. 

Over this tract are ſcattered numbers of Tumuli, in Os are 
frequently found bones and entire ſkeletons, ſometimes lodged in 
rude-coffins, formed of ſtones, diſpoſed in that form; at other 
times depoſited only in the earth of the barrow. In one place is 
an upright ſtone, ſuppoſed to have been laid over the place of ſe- 

- pulture of the Daſh leader. The preſent names of two places on 
this" plain certainly allude to the action and to the vanquiſhed 

enemy. Turn again Hillocł points out the place where the Scots 
Tallied, and a ſpot near eight Tm, called Daxemerk, may deſign 
the place of greateſt ſlaughter. 

Continue my ride through a fine plain, rich in corn; the crops 
of wheat excellent. The noble Tay winds boldly on the left; the 
eaſtern borders are decorated with the woods of Scone. The fine 


'* Job. Dantes Heroes Scoti 1 
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bridge now completed, the city of Perth, and the hills and riſing 
woods beyond, form a moſt beautiful finiſhing of the proſpect. 


PRT, till about the year 1437, was the principal city of 
Scotland, the frequent reſidence of its princes, and ſeat of parlements 
and courts of juſtice. It is placed in the middle of a verdant plain, 
which it divides in two-parts, one called the north, the other 
the ſouth Inch. This city roſe after the deſtruction of the old 
Perth or Bertha, a place above two miles higher up the river, which 
"was overwhelmed by a flood in the time of Milliam the Lion in 
1210, who, with his family, with difficulty eſcaped in a ſmall ſxiff. 
Milliam rebuilt the town in a place leſs liable to ſuch calamities; 
and called it 87. Jobs Town, in honor of the faint. 

Old Perth was a place of commerce in the year 1128, is evident 
from the charter of David l. to the abby of Holyrood houſe, in which 
he gives a hundred ſhillings out of his ſmall rithes there, or the 
duties arifing from the firſt merchants that ſhould come into the 
port. In 1160 found here ſecurity in a ſtrong tower from an at- 
tack made on him by Ferquhard Earl of Strathern, who made here 
an unſucceſsful attempt to ſeize his perſon d. 

The new Perth became confiderable, not only on account of its 


being a royal reſidence, bur likewiſe by reaſon of the vaſt com- 


merce which its ſituation on one of the firſt rivers in Nortb-Britain 
would naturally convey. Its importance ſoon gave it walls and 
fortifications: Major + calls it the only walled city in Scotland. 
* Annals Scotland, 116. 
+ P. 20. 
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The caſtle ſtood near the Minner- Cate ſtreet. The importance of 
the place made it frequently experience the calamities of war. 
Edward I, when he over- ran Scotland, poſſeſſed himſelf of this city. 
In 1312 it was taken by Robert Bruce in the month of January; 
when he put to death the chief perſons both Engliſb and Scotch, 
but ſpared the common people; after which he levelled the forti- 


fications. After the fatal battle of Dupplin in 1332, Baliol, with 
mall oppoſition, entered the place, and left it in poſſeſſion of the 


enemies of his country. Edward III. who knew its importance, 
repaired the walls, and reſtored the fortifications at the expence 
of the rich abbies of Arbroth, Cowper, Lindores, Balmerinoch, Dum- 
ferline, and St. Andrew's; and placed there, as. governor, Sir Thomas 
Ochtred. It remained under a foreign yoke but a ſmall time; for 
in 1340 Robert Stuart, guardian of Scotland, with a ſtrong army, 
and the aſſiſtance of William Douglas, who came opportunely from 
France, with five ſhips reſtored the place to its natural maſter, after 
a gallant defence of we months and two- weeks, by the groan 
Sir Thomas Ochtred +. 

I do not recollect that i it underwent any fiege from that period 
till the religious wars of 1559; when the queen regent, provoked 
by the inſult of the inhabitants on all ſhe held venerable and 
holy , placed there a garriſon of French. The zeal however of 
the INE: ſoen collected a- * nr to its relief under 


ne 244- TESTES + inet 235˙ 
1 The reformers committed ſeveral exceſſes; ſuch as interrupting the prieſts in 
WWW 
* Ke. &c. 9 ; 
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Arg ple, who, after a ſhort ſiege, _ the — to an 
and retire. 

Perib from that time remained in peace e a century. In 
1644 the Marquis of Montroſe ſeized the place, after the battle of 
Tibbirmoor ; and Cromwel, in Fuly 1651, after a weak defence from 
a'weak garriſon, made himſelf maſter of this important city : and, 
to ſecure the poſſeſſion, the Exgliſb commiſſioners ordered * a cita- 
del to be built on the South Inch, capable of containing five hun- 
dred men, the remains of which ſtill retain the name of Oliver's 
Mount. 

The Earl of Mar' S army, in the rebellion of 1715, lay 4 con- 


fiderable time in this place, and ſpent here confiderable ſums of 


money. This circumſtance contributed as much to enrich the city, 
as the ſettlement of numbers of Oliver's forces, after the eftabliſh- 
ment of peace, aſſiſted in introducing that ſpirit of au, which, 
to this moment, diſtinguiſhes. the inhabitants. 

Pertb is large, well built, and populous, and contains * 
eleven thouſand inhabitants, nine thouſand of whom are of the 
eſtabliſhed church of Scotland; the reſt of a variety of perſuaſions, 
ſuch as Epiſcopalians, Non- jurors, Glaſſites, and Seceders; the ſe- 
cond chiefly conſiſts of a congregation of Venerable Females. The 
town has but one pariſh, ſupplied with three churches, beſides the 
chapels for ſuch who diſſent from the eſtabliſhed church. 

The two principal ſtreets are remarkably fine: in ſome of the leſ- 
ſer ones are ſtill to be ſeen a few wooden houſes in the old. ſtyle; 
but as ar r , the nn prohibit the re- building them 
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inthe ſame manner. The great improvement of the town is to- 
be dated from the year 1745, it being ſuppoſed to have increaſe 
one third'fince that turbulent period: for the government of this 
part of Great - Britain . never been properly ſertled till a little” 
after that time. 

The Tay waſhes the eaſt fide of the town, and is — cg 
to bring veſſels of one hundred and twenty tuns burden as far as 


' the quays: and, if Duich- built, or flat-bottomed, even of two hun- 
dred tuns burden. This enables the inhabitants of Pertb to carry 
on a very conſiderable trade. The exports are as follow: Of 


white and brown linens, about ſeventy-five thouſand pounds worth 
are annually ſent to London, beſides a very great quantity that is 
diſpoſed of to Edinburgh and Glaſpow: and London, Manchefter and 
Glaſpow take about ten thouſand pounds worth of linen yarn. 


. © Linſeed oil forms a conſiderable article of commerce, Seven 


water-mills belonging to this place are in full employ, and make, 
on a medium, near three hundred tuns of oil, which is chiefly ſent 
to London, and brings in from eight to nine thouſand pounds. 
The firſt mill for this purpoſe was erected, about the beginning of 


this century, by Fob» Duke of Abhol-. At the firſt à glaſs of 


whiſky, mixed with half as much of the oil, was a faſhionable 
dram; but this ſoon grew out of uſe, as well as the cuſtom of 
throwing away the linſeed cakes; which are now ſold at a good 
price, and uſed with the utmoſt ſueceſs in feeding cattle. The 
gentleman is now living, who firſt introduced; ftall-fed beef into 
the market of Perth. Before that time the greateſt part of Scot- 
land lived on falt meat throughout the winter, as the natives of 
the Hebrides do at preſent, and as the Exgliſ did in the feudal 
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times *. So far behind has North Britain been in the conveniencies 
of life, and ſuch rapid OY rp e ., 


ing them. 


The exports of wheat and barley are bon emen on ro thirey 
thouſand bolls. 

Conſiderable quantities of ales bins, dreſſed Beep ins; 
dreſſed and raw calve-ſkins, and we af ts mv npped frods. 


| this place. 


The export of ſalmon * an brings 


in five thoufand two hundred pounds #erling. That fiſh is 


taken here in great abundance. Three thouſand have been. 
eaught in one morning, weighing, one with another, - fixteen- 
pounds a- piece; the whole capture being forty-eight thouſand 
pounds. The fiſhery begins at St. Andrew's-day, and ends Auguft 
26th, Old Style. NW 
fand pounds a year. | 

No beggars are ſeen about the filters In by 1176, fixteen > 
perſons were choſen from different quarters of the town, to aſſeſa 
the place for poor rates, for the maintenance of the indigent. 
It is to no purpoſe to ſearch for any remains of the monaſtic 
antiquities of this place; fanatic fury having in a fe hours proſs” 
trated the magnificent works of miſtaken piety. Pull down: the 
neſts, and the rooks pill fly away, was the maxim of the rough apoſtle 


„We admire the ſtock of proviſions in the larder of the elder Spencey- about 
the year 1327, when, as late as May, the carcaſſes of 80 ſalted beeves, goo bacons, 
and 600 muttons were found, mere reliques of his winter proviſions. But in thoſe 
days, there was no hay, no. harveſted. food for domeſtic animals. 24 
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Ber, and bis diſciples took effectual care to us 4 in; aan, 
opinion of their maſte... 

The Dominicans firſt felt the effect of their rage. "Afier Fas — 
cluſion of one of his ſermons, inciting the demolition of images 
and church ornaments, an indiſcreet prieſt began the celebration 
of maſs. A boy in his zeal flung a ſtone and injured a picture: 
the populace took that as a ſignal to begin the demolition, and in 
a very ſhort time plundered the monaſtery, and laid all in ruin, 
This houſe was founded in 1231 by, Alexander II. In 143% its 
walls were polluted by the execrable murther of James I. the beſt 
and moſt accompliſhed prince of the name. He had retired/ to 
this convent on the rumor of a conſpiracy. The attack was made: 
the heroiſm of Catherine Douglas, an attendant on the Queen, muſt 
not be paſſed in ſilence. She ran and ſhut, the door on the firſt 
alarm; but, nuſſing the bar which ſhould have ſecured it, ſubſti- 
tuted her tender arm in the place, which was inſtantly cruſhed to 
pieces by the efforts of the aſſaſſins, |» 

The Obſervantines, a branch of the Franciſeans, had 55 a mo- 
naſtery, founded by Lord Oliphant, in 1460. It underwent the 
ſame fate wich the other. In it, ſay the writers on the reforma- 
tion, were found eight puncheons of ſalt beef, wine, beer, and 
plenty of other proviſions, beſides moſt excellent furniture, con- 
fiſting: of ſheets, blankets, and beds; and yet there were only eight 
perſons in the convent; from whence they drew an inference how 
ul the monks obſerved, their vows of poverty and abſtinence; 
never conſidering that the religious houſes were the ſupport of the 
poor, and the inns of the rich; and that their regular acts of 


charity and ds obliged them to keep theſe large ſtocks of 
proviſions, 
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proviſions, without affording the means of applying them to the 
purpoſe of ſelfiſh luxury. 

The rigid order of Cartbyfians founded a place here. James I. 
on his return from his Engliſb captivity, eſtabliſhed a convent of 
them in 1429*, as theſe monkiſh lines expreſs; _ 


Annus millenus vicenus ficque novenus 
Quadringentenus Scotis fert munera plenus: 
Semina florum, germina morum, myſtica mella 
Cum tibi, Scotia, fit Carthufia, ſponſa novella. 


The vicar of the Grand Chartreuſe in Dauphin? was the firſt ſupe- 


rior. On the diſſolution, James VI. created George Hay, of Nether- 


clif, commendator of this priory, with the title of Lord, but find- 
ing the revenue too ſmall to ſupport the dignity, wiſely refigned it 
into his majeſty's hands. 

The church belonging to this monaſtery was ſaid to have been 
one of the fineſt in Scotland. In it was the tomb of the royal foun- 
der, that of his Queen, Jane, daughter of the Duke of Somer ſet, ſon 
of John of Gaunt, and that of Margaret, Queen of James IV. and 
daughter of Henry VII. in right of whom the crown of England de- 
volved on the royal family of Sroſland. In the houſe was preſerved 
the doublet in which James I. was murdered ; which the monks, with 


| ® The letter from the General of the order, dated from La grande Chartreuſe 
Auguſt 19th, 1426, is ſtill extant; addreſſed to James, fignifying permiſſion to 
erect a houſe of that order at Perth, The General alſo offers to ſend two monks 
into Scotland to ſuper-intend the building. 
| pious 
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pious regard, ſhewed, ſtained with blood, and pierced in . 


PR with the ſwords of the conſpirators. 

Leave Perth, and paſs over the South-Inch, a green beautifully 
planted, Keep aſcending a bill for a conſiderable ſpace, and enjoy 
A rich view of the carſe of Gomrie, and of the firth of Tay, 
bounded by that fine tract on one fide, and the county of Fife on 


the other. On paſſing the heights of this aſcent, have a full view | 


of Strathern: Continue my way, for ſome time, on the fine terras 
that runs along the northern fide; and finiſh this day's journey at 
Dupplin, the ſeat of my noble friend the Earl of Ninnoul. 
In the houſe are ſeveral very fine pictures: among others 
The adoration of the ſhepherds ; the worſhipping of the wiſe 
men in the eaſt; and Diogenes remarking the boy drinking out of 


| his hand; three capital Recep, by Paulo Panini. The figures un- 


commonly fine. 
Two monks praying: heads. By Quintin Merſs. 
A ſine half length of St. Jerom, half naked: a figure of intenſe 
deyotion. His eyes lifted up, his mouth opening. By Lamanſe. 
A fine head of an old woman, looking over her ſhoulder, keen 
and meagre. By Honthorfe. | 
Heads of Polembergh, the painter, and bis wife. By Hont bort. 
The head of Boon, a comic painter, playing on a Jute, By 
himſelf*. | 
Head of Spenſer, the poetic ornament of the reign of Elizabeth; 


the ſweet, the melancholy, romantic bard of a romantic queen; 


| Nr NOTE TIS: Walole's . to. 
vol. II. p. 112, 125. vol. III. 27. 2 war 
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the moral, romantic client of the moral romantic patron, Sir 


Philip Sydney; fated to paſs his days in dependence, or in ſtrug- 
gling againſt adverſe fortune, i in a country inſenſible to his merit: 
either at court 


To looſe good days, that might be better ſpent, 
To waſte long nights in penſive diſcontent ; 
To ſpeed to day, to be put back to-morrow, 
To feed with hope, to pine with fear and ſorrow ; 
To have his prince's grace, yet want her peers; - 
To have his aſking, yet wait many years ; 
To fret his ſoul with eroſſes and with cares, 

To cut his heart with comfortleſs deſpair ; 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run; 
To ſpend, to give, to want, to be undone *, 


Or in Heland to be tantaliſed with the appearance of good for- 
tune; to be ſeated amidft ſcenery indulgent to his fanciful muſe ; 


yet, at length, to be expelled by the barbarous Tyrone; to have his 


houſe burnt, and his innocent infant periſh in-the flames ; to return 
ming to die in deep poverty; lamenting ä 


That gentler wits ſhould breed 
Where thick-fkcin chuffes laugh at a ſcholler's need T. 


May it not be imagined, that, in the anguiſh of his ſoul, he com- 


poſed his Cave of Deſpair Þ, as fine a deſcriptive poem as any in 
our language? Might not his diſtreſſes furniſh him with too 
powerful arguments for ſuicide, had not his Una, or * 
religion, ſnatched him from the danger? 


* Mother Hubbard's Tale. + Quoted in the Bis Biography. 
t Book I. canto IX. 
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Another poet, equally neglected, but of too merry a turn to 
ſink under any preſſure, is the drole Butler, whoſe head, beauti- 
fully painted by Sir Peter Lely, is here alſo. This Poet, inſtead. of 
whining out his complaints to inſenfible majeſty, rallies his mo- 
narch with the ſame pleaſantry chat he expoſed the ridiculous cha- 
racters in his immortal poem: | 
This prince, whoſe ready wit and parts That fitted out this knight and ſquire 
Conquer'd both men and women's hearts, This monarch ſo much did admire? 
Was ſo o'ercome with knight and Ra/ph, That he ſhou'd never reimburſe 


That he cou'd never claw it off; The man for equipage and horſe, 

He never eat, nor drank, nor ſlept, Is ſure a ſtrange ungrateful thing 

But Hudibras ſlill near him kept; In any body but a King. 

Nor wou'd he go to church, or fo, But this good king, it ſeems, was told 
But Hudibras muſt with him go; By ſome that were with him too bold, 
Nor yet to viſit concubine, « If &'er you hope to gain your ends, 

Or at a city feaſt to dine, % Careſs your foes, and truſt your friends.“ 
But Hudibras muſt ſtill be there, Such were the doctrines that were taught, 
Or all the fat was in the fire. Till this unthinking king was brought 
Now; after all, was it not hard To leave his friends to ſtarve or die; 


That he ſhould meet with no reward, A poor reward for loyalty * ! 

Mrs. Tofts, in the character of St. Catherine: a beautiful ine. 
Mrs. Tofts. lived at the very introduction of the opera into this 
kingdom, and ſung in company with Nicolini; but, being ignorant 
of Lalian, chaunted her recitativo in Englifh, in anſwer to his 
Ttalian: but the charms of their voices overcame this abſurdity, 


Her character may be collected from the following epigram: 
So bright is thy beauty, ſo charming thy ſon 
As had drawn both the beaſts and their Orpheus along; 
But ſuch is thy av'rice, and ſuch is thy pride, 
That the beaſts mult have ſtarv'd, and the poet have at. 


* Butler's remains. 
+ She retired from England, ond died © Yeni, about ence years gn: | 
A head 
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A head of Prince Rupert, by Lely, covered with a vaſt wig ; 
The unfortunate mode for that great artiſt, ſtiff and ungraceful. 
Rupert, after a thouſand actions, diſtinguiſhed as much by their 
temerity as valour; after ſeveral battles won and loſt by his exceſs 
of courage, at once diſgraced himſelf by a pannic. Accuſtomed 
to face an enemy in the field, and to act the part of the aſſailant; 
he ſeems to have loſt all ſpirit when coped up within walls. He 
knew ſo little of himſelf that he promiſed his ill-fated uncle a four 
months defence of the important town of Brifol; but as ſoon as 
the attack was made, he ſunk beneath ir, and made an almoſt 
inſtant ſurrender. After he was commanded by Charles to quit the 
kingdom, he ſtill attempted ſome naval ſervices; but neither ac- 
quired fame nor ſucceſs. After the Reſtoration he recovered his 
former reputation; and in the naval engagement with the Dutch, to 
which all later battles have been but play, his temerity ſeemed to 
have been loſt ; but his courage and conduct ſhone with equal 
luſtre. His active ſpirit never ſuffered him to reſt even in the 
intervals of peace. Love and the Arts were his relaxations. Miſs 
Hughes, an actreſs, was the object of the firſt. Among the laſt, 
we owe to him the art of mezzotinto ſcraping. He invented a 
metal for great guns, and a method for boring them. He allo 


taught the firſt Arby the art of giving the fine temper to fin- 


hooks. | 

Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, in a gown ad velvet cap. By 
Richardſon. 
A beautiful miniature of Sir John Earnly, chancellor of the 
exchequer in the reign of Charles II., and one of the commiſſioners 
of the treaſury in that of James II. on the diſplacing of Hyde, Earl 
of Rochefer. By Cooper. 
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A head of Sir Thomas Nicholſon, attorney-general, By Jameſon. 
George Hay, firſt Earl of Kinnoull, and chancellor of Scotland in 
1622, who died in 1634. His dreſs a black robe furred; a ruff; 

A laced linen cap: The ſeals by him. A fine full length, painted 
in the year 1633. Aged 63. By Mytens. 

HFis ſon, the ſecond Earl, captain of the guards to Charles I. a 
tall upright figure, with great roſes in his ſhoes; an active but 
unfortunate Royaliſt, continued in arms as late as the year 1654, 
when he was totally defeated, and made priſoner, by the uſurping 
powers in Scotland. 

Sir George Hay of Meginnis ; Full length, in armour; done at 
Rome, 1649. By IL. Ferdinand. 

Below ſtairs, in one of the bed chamber, is a half- length por- 
trait of tlie celebrated James Hay, viſcount Doncaſter, and Earl 
of Carliſle, one of the moſt fingular characters of the age. His 
engaging manner recommended him to the favor of James I. who 
firſt beſtowed on him the title of Lord Hay, with rank next to our 
barons, but without privilege of ſitting in the Eng Parliament. 
Soon after, without external ceremony, but by the mere delivery 
of the letters patent, before witneſſes in the privy chamber, at 
Greenwich, he conferred on him the honor of an Eugliſb peerage ; 
and this the lawyers held to be equally: valid with any formal 


veſtiture *. 


His majeſty then procured him the ſole. daughter and heireſs 
of Lord Denny, the greateſt match of that time: and never ceaſed 


* Camden's Annals 1615, In the former edition of this volume I followed the 
4ranſlation in the Complere Hiſtory of England, II. 644. but find now I was miſſed by it. 
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heaping on him honor, favors and riches, which he ſeems not to 


have coveted for any other end than to indulge his violent paſſion 


for dreſs, luxury and magnificence. He was a man of the greateſt 


expence, and introduced more exceſs in cloaths and diet than any 
other that ever lived “; and was the inventor of all thoſe expenſive 
faſhions from which others did but tranſcribe their copies. His 
dreſs in the portrait at Dupplin is an exception; being black ſlaſhed, 
and puffed with white; his hair ſhort and curled ; his beard 
peaked : but when he made his public entry into Paris as am- 
baſſador, his cloak and hoſe were of white beaver, richly em- 
broidered with gold and filver. His cloak had no other lining 
than embroidery, the doublet cloth of gold richly wrought, and 
his white beaver hat brimful of embroidery. His horſe was ſhod 
with filver ſhoes, ſlightly tacked on, fo that every curvet flung off 
one to be ſcrambled for by the populace; and that was inſtantly 
replaced by a farrier, who attended for the purpoſe f. 

Sumptuous as his apparel was on this occafion, it fell ſhort of 
the dreſs in which he and the Earl of Holland appeared when they 
eſpouſed, by proxy, Henrietta Maria; for they received her, clad 
in beaten ſilver. They certainly did not . the Graces in this 
ſtiffneſs of ſplendor. 

In his embaſſy into Germany the ſame pomp followed him. At 
the Hague he met with his contraſt in the frugal Maurice, Prince 
of Orange; who being told he ought to give an entertainment to 
the great Exghſh ambaſſador, Let him come”, ſays his highneſs; 
and looking over his ſimple bill of fare, ſeeing only one pig, or- 


» Clarendon, 1. 61. + Nies, 92, 93, 94. 
dered 
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dered a couple“, by way of making the treat more ſumptuous, 
nor could he be prevailed on to alter it. What a feaſt was this to 
him, who ſeemed to have realized the entertainments of Sir Epicure 
Mammon'! who uſed to have the board covered, at the entrance of 
his gueſts, with diſhes as high as a tall man could reach, filled 
with the greateſt delicacies; and, after they had feaſted their eyes, 
would cauſe them to be removed for a freſh ſervice; who once 
permitted one perſon to carry off in his cloak-bag forty pounds 
worth of ſweetmeats; another to eat a pye compoſed of amber- 
griſe, muſk . and magiſterial of pearl T. It is not ſurprizing that 
with all theſe extravagancies he waſted above four hundred thou- 
ſand pounds; not that his generoſity, attended with uncommon 
affability and gracefulneſs of manners, and with a great and uni- 
verſal underſtanding, ſhould rivet him in the affection and eſteem 
of the whole Engl; nation. But that with the luxury of an Apicius, 
he could mingle the honeſt ſentiments of a Clarendon in his advice 
to his prince t; and that he dared to deliver to his opiniative 
maſter diſagreeable truths, and unpalatable counſels, are facts 
more aſtoniſhing than any of his waſteful fooleries. To conclude, 
he finiſhed his life in 1636; and quitted the ſtage convive ſatur ||, 
dying. as the noble hiſtorian obſerves, with as much — 


25 * Wilſon, 154. + Lloyd, i, 62. 
t Cabala as quoted in Drake's Parliamentary Hiſtory, V. 530. 

Old Or, vol. I. p. 157, makes him die like a blaſphemous lunatic; for 
when his own weakneſs had paſſed a judgment, that he could not live many days, 
he did not forbear his entertainments, but made divers brave cloaths, as he ſaid, 
to outface naked and deſpicable death withal, ſaying, that Nature —— vwiſdom, 


e or powe!', in making man mortal and ſubject — — 
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of mind to all appearance, as uſed to attend a man of the moſt 
ſevere exerciſe of virtue; and with as little apprehenſion of death, 
which he expected many days. 

In this apartment is a half length of his ſon and ſucceſſor to 
the title; but in the dining-room is a full-length of the ſame, a 
moſt beautiful portrait, by Cornelius Janſen. It is difficult to ſay 
which is moſt elegant, the perſon or the dreſs of this young noble- 
man, for it is drawn at an early period of life: all his father's 
fancy ſeems exerted in the habit, beſet with loops and buttons: 
a love-lock graces one fide of his neck: one hand is on his ſtaff 
of office, the other on his fide, His hiſtory is but brief. He 
married Margaret, daughter of Francis, fourth Ear! of Bedford; 
was appointed captain of the yeomen of the guard to Charles I. and 
for taking an active part in putting the commiſſion of array in 
execution, in the county of Eſer, was by the Parlement ſent to 
the Tower. In 1643 he appears among the nobility, who figned 
the letter at Oxford to the popular general ; but ſoon after deſerted 
the royal cauſe, and took the oath appointed by parlement' for 
thoſe who flung themſelves under its protection . At length, 
diſtreſſed in his circumſtances, he retired to BarbadoesT, an iſland 
granted to his father; and died in 1660. 

But the moſt remarkable Head is that of the celebrated 8 
therine, Counteſs of Deſmond. She lived to the age of ſome years 
above a hundred and forty, and died in the reign' of Fames I. 
Sir Malter Raleigh ſpeaks of her marriage as -a fact well 


* Whitclck, 83, 145. + Staggering State, &c. 151» : 
known 
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known to all the noblemen and gentlemen of Munſters . He 
gives us room to think that ſhe died before the publication of his 
Hiſtory, which was in the year 1614. Suppoſing then her Jady- 
ſbip's age to have been a hundred and fifty at the time of her death, 
ſhe might have danced in the court of King Edward, at the age of 
nineteen, a blooming widow; that prince not dying till 4483. 

- This lady was a moſt popular ſubje& with the painters : be- 
fides this at Dupplin, there are not fewer than four others in Great- 
Britain, in the ſame dreſs, and without any difference of feature. 


The moſt antient is on board, in a bed-chamber at Devonſhire- 


houſe, with her name and age (140) inſcribed. The Hon. John 
Yorke has another, at his ſeat near Cheltenham. There is a fourth 


in poſſeſſion of Mr. Scott, printer, in Chancery-Lane. And the 


fifth is in the ſtandard cloſet in Hindſor caſtle. The laſt was a 
preſent from Sir Robert Car, Earl of Roxburgh,. as is fignified on 


the back; above that is written, with a pen, Rembrandt, which 


muſt be a miſtake, for Rembrandt was not fourteen years of age 
in 1614, at which time it is certain that the. counteſs was not 
living T. The picture at Dupplin, which is much in the manner of 
that celebrated painter, is probably a copy done by him after ſome 
original he might have met with in his own country, for it does not 
appear he ever viſited England. 

Take the earlieſt opportunity of paying my reſpects to Mr. 
Oliphant, poſt-maſter general, at his ſeat of Roffe, a few miles 
from Dupplin. I am in a particular manner indebted to this gen- 


„ Hift. of the World. Book I. Ch. V. Sect. V. 
+ Grainger's Biogr, vol. II. 8vo. 1779-80. N 
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tleman for the liberal concern he took in my journey, by ditecting, 
that all my correſpondencies relating to it ſhould be freed, and 


forwarded to me. A true inflance of national politeneſs; and a 


peculiar honor done to myſelf. 

In my road croſs the Earn, and paſs by the church of Forr-te- 
viot, once the fite of a Pi; palace, where Neunetb II. departed 
this life“, and where Malcolm Canmore is ſaid to have reſided. 
Near this place, a little to the weft, are the veſtiges of a camp, 
occupied by Edward Baliol, immediately before the battle of Dup- 
plin, in Auguft 1332. Donald, Earl of Marr, regent in the minority 
of David II. lay encamped on the hill, at no great diſtance from 
Dupplin houſe. By an unhappy but common diſagreement in 
feudal times, the other part of his forces were ſeparated under the 
Earl of Dunbar, at Anchterarder, a few miles diftant. This had 
determined Mary to ftand on the defenfive till he could be joined 
by the former: but Baliol croffing the river in the night, and be- 
ginning his attack, he was induced partly by that, partly by the 
reproach of timidity from the Earl of Carrick, to ſuffer his pru- 
dence to give way to raſhneſs, and to renew the fight with Baliol, 
ſupported by the Eugliſb archers, the beſt troops then in Europe. 
A horrible carnage enſued: three thouſand Scots fell on the ſpot, 
among whom were the flower of the nobility; with no farther loſs to 
the enemy than two knights, and thirty-three ſquires, without that 
of one common man. The day was particularly fatal to the Hays. 
Hiſtorians relate, that the name would have been extinct, had not 
ſeveral of the warriors left their wives pregnant. We may be per- 


* Guthrie, I. 156. 
Vor. III. N mitted 
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mitted to qualify this, by ſuppoſing, as ſeems to have been the 
caſe, that the line of the chieftain would have failed but for ſuch 
an accident, a poſthumous child preſerving the race : or perhaps, 
the whole may have been an invention, borrowed from the Ro- 
man ſtory of the Fabiz. | 
Determine on a little journey up — and to the head 
of the river, at the loch of the ſame name. a ſmall diſtance 


from Dupplin, at the top of the hill, firſt meet "wich the Roman 


road, twenty-four feet broad, formed with great ſtones, and viſible 
in many places. It continues one way by Tibbirmoor to Bertha, 
and from thence over the Tay, near Perth; and to the weſt paſſes 
a little to the north of the caſtle of Innerpeffery, and is continued 
on the other ſide of the river, where it falls into the camp at Stra- 
geth, and from thence to that at Ardoch. Mr. Maitland ſeems to 
have traced the Roman roads and camps of North-Britain with 
great induſtry, and to have diſcovered many that were never before 
obſerved. It was my ill fortune not to meet with his book till 
I had in a manner quitted the claflical ground, therefore muſt refer 
the reader to his firſt volume of the Hiſtory of Scotland for an ac- 
count of theſe curious remains. 

Proceed welt. Paſs by the great plantations at Gaft-ball: in 
theſe woods is a ſmall circular entrenchment: and about half a 
mile farther, on Gaſt- moor, is another, whoſe ditch is eleven feet 
wide; the area within the bank, fifty-fix in diameter; and between, 
this and Innerpeſfery are two others, fimilar, placed ſo near, that 


every thing that ſtirred beneath, or at a certain diſtance around, 


could be ſeen; having probably been the fite of little obſervatory 
forts, 
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forts, ſubſervient to the ſtations eſtabliſhed by . on his con- 


queſt of this country. 
Reach the village of Innerpeffery. At this place is a good room, 


with a library, for the uſe of the neighborhoud, founded by Da- 


vid, Lord Madderty, which ſtill receives new ſupplies of books. 
Juſt beneath, croſs the Earn, in a ferry- boat, and turning to the 
left, viſt the Roman camp at Strageth: much of it is now defaced 
with the plough: but many of the vaſt foffes and ramparts are to 
be ſeen in ſeveral parts; alſo the rows of foſſes and ramparts facing 
the exterior ſouth-weſt fide. . According to Mr. Gordon, who 
cauſed it to be ſurveyed, and engraved, the length 1s ninety-five 


paces, the breadth near eighty. 
Breakfaſt at Mr. Keir's, agent to the forfeited eſtate of the 


Duke of Perth, The ground here is fertile, and about this 
place ¶ Mutbel is well cultivated; the land is manured with 
grey marle, filled with river ſhells, though lodged eight feet 
beneath the ſurface; and turneps and cabbages are raiſed nd 
feed the cattle; an example, if followed, of the firſt im Pee 
to the country. 

Proceed- along the — road towards Crief. See, on 
the road fide, a row of neat ſmall houſes, intended for quiet 
retreats for diſbanded ſoldiery; but, as uſual, deſerted by the 
coloniſts. This ſeems to have been the only Utopian project of 
the commiſſioners appointed by his majeſty for the management 
of the forfeited eſtates unalienably annexed to the crown, by 


the act of the 25th of George II. But, as theſe gentlemen, with 


rare patriotiſm ! diſcharge their truſt without falary, they ought 
1 not 


Camry or 
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e be Keke to cenſure, eee on _ 
trifling failure *, 


The ſervice that this Board has been of 40. nd, Dricain is 
fo confiderable, that it merits a little farther attention than I have 
bitherto paid it. Firſt, I muſt premiſe, that the groſs. rent of 
theſe eſtates amounts to about eight thouſand pounds; but after 
paying certain annuities to the widows of attainted perſons, mi- 
niſters ſtipends, and other public demands, the ſalaries of agents, 


and other neceſſary officers, the clear reſidue, which comes into 


the hands of the Receiver-general, amounts to little more than 
5oood, | 

The application of this money has proved a great benefit to 
the country: out of it is paid annually two hundred pounds to 
ſchoolmaſters ſtationed in many remote parts of the highlands, 
The like ſum annually for the purpoſe of bringing up the ſons of 
the poorer tenants to uſeful trades, ſuch as blackſmiths, cart- 
wrights, coopers, weavers, flax-dreſſers, &c. &c. who, beſides the 
expence of their education, are furniſhed with a ſet of tools, and 
a reaſonable aid towards enabling them to purſue their reſpective 


trades, when they return to ſettle in their own country. 


The commiſſioners often ſend the ſons of ſome of the better 
ſort of tenants, into the low-lands, and ſome into England, to be 


* Several advantages followed this plan, notwithſtanding the primary object 
miſcarried. 1. It cauſed a great deal of ground to be incloſed with hedges and 
ditches. 2. It gave riſe to ſeveral plantations. 3. It produced a proper manner 
of building cottages, and !-tt comfort ble manſions for a more induſtrious people 
after they were deſerted by their firft inmares, 
taught 


＋ 
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taught the beſt ſort of farming, Taz encourage artificers to 
ſettle on the annexed eſtates, by affording them proper accommo- 


dation, and beftowing on them ſeaſonable aids. Tazy have from © 


time to time expended large ſums for the purpoſe of introducing 
and eſtabliſhing the linen and the woollen manufactures, and for 


promoting fiſheries in the highlands; for making highways, and. 


erecting bridges within the annexed eftates, and countries adjacent. 
In particular, THEY beſtowed, under ſanction of his majeſty's per- 
miſſion, an aid of eleven thouſand pounds, towards building a 
bridge over the Tay at Perth; a noble work, and of great national 

utility. | | 
Tur have cauſed large tracts of barren and uncultivated 
grounds on different parts of the eſtates to be incloſed, and planted 
with oaks, firs, and other trees, now in a very proſperous condi- 
tion; and which will in time be of confiderable value. Taz r allow 
certain ſums to tenants, for inclofing their farms, free of intereſt 
for three years, after which they are to pay five per cent. advance 
in their rent. Taxzy employ ſkilful perſons to make trials for diſ- 
covery of mines and minerals, of medical and other uſeful indi- 
genous plants. Trey lend their aid to every undertaking of 
public utility, that comes within the intent of the act, and con- 
ſtantly keep in view and hope to accompliſh the great objects of 
it; © the civilizing of the inhabitants of the annexed eſtates, the 
promoting among them the proteſtant religion, good govern- 
ment, induſtry, manufactures, and the principles of loyalty to 
© the preſent royal line.” 
Soon after leaving theſe houſes, the unfortunate proofs of their 
good intentions, obſer ve, on the right and left, two great rocks, 
5 7 called 
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eulled Concraig, running eaſt and weſt for a vaſt way; their fronts 


ſteep, and perfectly ſmooth and even, ſo as to be eaſily miſtaken for 
a wall. Go over the bridge of Cie, and paſs through the town. 
It is pleaſantly ſeated on the ſide of a hill, and tolerably well built. 


It poſſeſſes a ſmall ſhare of the coarſe linen manufacture. 
Turn to the north-weſt, and have in front a fine view of the 


ſerpentine Earn, and numbers of little hills tufted with trees, and 


backed by immenſe rugged mountains, 
Paſs by Auchtertyre, the ſeat of Sir William n Fituated on a 


hill, ſprinkled over with good oaks, and commanding a moſt 


elegant view. The pretty Loch Monivard lies beneath, whoſe bot- + 


tom yields a quantity of excellent marle, which is dragged up for 
a manure. The church of the ſame name lies at a ſmall diſtance 
from it. About rhe year 1511, this place was a horrid ſcene of 
feudal revenge. Halter Murray, abbot of Inchaffary, having a 
claim on the tythes of this pariſh, then the property of the Dram- 
monds, rode the boundaries in a manner that was interpreted by 
them inſulting and tumultuous. They were determined to repell 
the abbot and his party, and at the. inſtant were accidentally joined 


by an ally, the captain of Dunfaffage, who was likewiſe on an 


errand of revenging the murders of ſome Drummonds by certain of 
the name of Murray. The abbot fearing to be overpowered, took 
ſanctuary in the church: when a ſhot from one of his party flew a 
follower of Dunſaffage, who took inſtant and cruel vengeance, by 
burning the place and all that had retired into it. | 
Paſs by Laurs, a ſeat of Colonel Campbel, e placed amidft 
woods. Go through the village of Comerie, near which are four 


great ſtones, ere, and placed ſo as to form a ſquare. They ap- 
pear 
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pear to me the portal of a Druidical temple, or place of worſhip; 
now deſtroyed : and that it was meant to dignify the entrance, and 
inſpire the votaries with greater reverence, as if it was the place 


of peculiar ſanctity. The curious, by ' conſulting p. 187, and 


tab. XV. of the learned Borlaſe's Antiquities, may find a Cee 
hiſtory of what theſe ſtones form only a part. 

The valley begins now to grow very narrow, being continually 
interſected by ſmall but beautiful hills, moſtly cloathed with 
woods, which occafion every half mile or leſs an agreeable change 
of ſcene; new vallies ſucceed, or little plains beyond plains, wa- 
_ tered by the Earn, here limpid and rapid; frequently to be croſſed 
on genuine Alpine bridges, ſupported by rude bodies of trees; 
over them others covered with boughs, well gravelled over. The 
higher we advanced the more pictureſque the ſcenes grew: the 
little hills that before interſected the vales, now changed into great 
inſulated rocks, ſome naked, others cloathed with trees. We 
wound about their baſes frequently through groves of ſmall 
' oaks, or by the fide of the river, with continued views of the vaſt 
rugged Grampians on each hand, ſoaring far above this romantic 
ſcenery. Some little corn and graſs filled the ſmall plains where 
there was ſpace free from trees. The laſt. was now in harveſt; but 
ſo ſhort, that the peaſants were obliged to kneel to cut it with a 
fickle. Their induſtry went ſo far as to induce them to cut it even 
among the buſhes, and carry it into. open places for the benefit of 
drying it in the free air. 

At once arrive in fight of Loch Earn, a fine extent of water, 
about eight miles long and one broad ; filling the whole vale. A 


pretty iſle tufted with trees divides the lake at this end. The 


boundaries 


Locu-Eats, 
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boundaries are the vaſt and rugged mountains, whoſe wooded baſes 
bound the margin, and very rarely give any opportunity of cul- 
tivation, A fine road through woods impends over one fide, and 
is a ride of uncommon beauty. The great rocks that lay above 
us guarding the lands of /Glen-Karken, are moſt wild and pic- 
tureſque; for a while bend inwards, then foar precipitous, preſent- 
ing a wooded front, overtopped with naked rocks, opening in parts 


to give a view of corn fields and farm houſes, e e een 


above us. 
This lake is the termination of - ao tas the cond 
weſt; and gives name to the river which gives name to the valley. 


The word is originally derived from the Celtic, Eryn, or Heryn, the 


weſt, as the river runs from that-quarter. The Romans adopted it; 
and Claudiar in particular ſpeaks of this country, when aden 
the victories of the elder Theodofius. 


maduerunt Saxone fuſo 
Orcades : incaluit Picborum ſanguine Thule: 
Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis /erne *. 
The Orknies firſt he dyed with Saxon gore, 
Then Thule with the Pi2iþ blood grew hot: 
Ley Sratber bemoan'd huge heaps of Scots. 


| Nad as dine at Comerie. Near this place, on a Sy 4 | 
ſome extent, is the famous camp which Mr. Gqrdon contends. to 

have been occupied by Agricola, immediately before the battle of 
Mons Gramptas ; and to which, in order to ſupport: his argument, 
De IV, Conſ. Hororii, Lin. 31. a e. wu | : 
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he gives the name of Galgachay, as if derived from Galpacus, leader 
of the Caledonians, at that fatal engagement, This camp lies be- 


tween the river of Earn and the little ſtream called the Ruchel : and 
on a plain too contracted for ſuch a number of combatants, as Ta- 
citus ſays there was, to form and act in, or for their charioteers or 


cavalry to ſcour the field. There are indeed ſmall hills at the foot of 
the greater, where the Britiſb forces might have ranged themſelves 
before the battle ; but the diſtance from the ſea is an infuperable ar- 
gument againſt this being the ſpot, as we are expreſly informed 
that Apricola ſent his fleet before, in order to diſtract and divide the 
attention of the enemy, and that he himſelf marched with his 
army till he arrived at the Grgmpian mountain, where he found 
Galgacus encamped. From the whole account given by Tacitns, 
it ſhould be ſuppoſed, that action was fought in an open country, 
at the foot of certain hills, not in a- little plain amidſt defiles, as 
the vallies about Comerie confiſt of. A conjecture may be made 
hereafter concerning the ſpot where the Grampian victory was ob- 
rained. The battle which was fought here, might have been that 
occaſioned by the attack of the Caledowians on the ninth legion. 
Claſſical authority informs us, that, in the general inſurrection of 
that gallant people in the fixth year of Agricola's command, he 
divided his army into three parts; one might be at Aruoch; the 
other at Strageth; the third or the ninth legion might be ſent to 
puſh up the defiles of Comerie, in order to prevent the enemy from 
furrounding him, or taking advantage of their knowledge of the 
country, or his inferiority of numbers*. His three divifions lay 
ſo near, as to enable them to aſſiſt each other in caſe of an attack. 


* Ne ſupernante numero et ds ra 3 * 


partes exercitu inceſſit. Vita Agricolæ. 
Vor- III. 0 The 
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Fhe Caledonians naturally directed their force againſt the weakeſt 
of the three armies, the ninth legion, which probably had not 
fully recovered the loſs it ſuſtained in the bloody attack by Bog- 
dicia v. The camp alſo was weak, being no more than a common 
one, ſuch as the Romans flung up on their march. It has no ap- 
pearance of ever having been tative; and it is probable that as 
ſoon as Agricola had, by an expeditious march, relieved this part 
of his army out of a difficulty they were fairly involved in, he 
deſerted the place; and never hazarded his troops again amidſt 
the narrows of this hoſtile country. Weapons, and other inſtru- 
ments, have been diſcovered on the ſpot, in the courſe of the form- 
ing the roads through this paſs. A brazen ſpur, iron bands, a 
fort of iron hammer, and a moſt curious ſmall iron battle-axe, or 
rather pick-axe, have been met with: which are evidences of a con- 
flict on this ſpot. | 
The camp, notwithſtanding it could not boaſt of any great 
ſtrength, is beautifully deſigned. The four entrances are entire, 
guarded by curtains within and without; but there are no veſtiges 
of the prætorium, which confirms my ſuſpicion that the attack 
was begun before all the uſual works were completed. On the 
north ſide of this is another ſquare intrenchment, joined to this by 
a regular communication. One fide had been bounded by the 
| Ruchel; but at preſent that little ſtream has removed itſelf to 
ſome diſtance. Within this entrenchment, is another: I cannot 
help thinking that theſe works were intended as a ftationary fort, 
it having the ſituation that the Remans conſulted, that of a river 


bad Taciti Annales. lib. XIV. C. 32. 
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on one fide; but that it was left unfiniſhed for the ſame reaſon that 
the camp was. The fize of the camp is about nine hundred and 


ſeventy-five feet, by nine hundred. There are ſome particularities © 


about this place worthy to be mentioned; ſuch as the multicude 
of oblong hollows that lie parallel, and divided from one another 
by banks three feet wide, which are to be ſeen juſt on the outfide 
of the northern Agger of the camp. Theſe ſeem to have been 
places for dreſſing the proviſions for the ſoldiery, not places of in- 
terment, as was ſuſpected; for Mr. Mac-Nab, ſchookmaſter of 
Comerie, at my requeſt, was ſo obliging as to cauſe ſeveral of theſe 
holes to be dug through, and informed me that nothing but large 
quantities of wood charcoal was to be found, the culmary fuel; 
-and not the leaſt trace of urn or human bones were met with te 
countenance the other opinion, Beſides theſe are two remains of 
antiquities, both monumental. The one Britiſbd, a vaſt upright 
ſtone, near the edge of the camp: perhaps erected, after the retreat 
of the Romans, by the Caledonians, over ſome chieftain flain in the 
fight, The other a vaſt Tumulus, which probably covered the 
ſlain. This was a Romas tribute to the memory of their unfor- 
tunate countrymen. Germanicus performed ſuch exequies over the 
remains of the legions of Varus in Germany, and carried the firſt ſod 
to the heap. Primum extruendo tamulo ceſpitem Ceſar poſuit, gra- 
tiſimo munere in defunflos, et pre ſentibus doloris ſociis*. 

Viſit Caftle Drummond, ſeated boldly on the fide of a hill, amidſt 


a fine extent of woods, commanding a great view down Strathears. - 


The houſe is very unequal to the fituation, being both mean and 
{mall > nor 1s it of any great antiquity. On the back part are 


„ Taciti Ann. lib. I. c. 62. 
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ſome remains of the old caſtle, built by Sir John Drummond, heredi- 
tary ſteward of Sirathearn, in 1493, after removing from the antient 
feat of the family at Stob hall. The family derive themſelves from 


Mauritz, an Hungarian of royal blood, who having the conduct 


of the mother and ſiſters of Edgar Atheling, in their flight from 
the Norman ufurper, was (with his royal charge) driven by a ſtorm 
into the Firth of Forth. The reigning monarch Malcolm Canmore 
fell in love with, and married the Princeſs Margaret, one of the 
ſiſters; and, in reward to Mauritz, for his ſkilful pilotage, made 


him a conſiderable grant of lands, and cauſed him to aſſume the 


name of Drymen, or the high ridge; but, figuratively, the great 
wave of the ſea, in memory of the perils from which * had de- 
livered the fair Queen. 

The caſtle was befieged immediately after the cruel buming of 
the church of Monivard; the chieftain and his followers having 
retired thither to ſcreen themſelves from their merited puniſhment. 
It ſoon ſurrendered to the King, James IV. on condition that their 
lives ſhould be preſerved; but as ſoon as that Prince got them in 
his power, he carried them to Sterling, where they ſuffered death 


for their impious barbarity. It was afterwards beſieged, taken 


and garriſoned by Cronevel's forces: and finally, at the revolution, 


totally demoliſhed. The ruin of the family was completed in 


1745, when the Duke of Perth, by an unfortunate attachment, 


forfeited the antient eſtate, to the amount of four thouſand a year; 
and loſt his life, worn out with the fatigues of the Winter's" cum- 


paign. 


Continue my 35 ſoutherly. See, on the top of 4 a moor about 


four miles from Cafe. D a ſmall but ſtrong exploratory 
fort, 
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fort, called Kemp, or, more properly, Camp-Caftle. The area is 


ſeventy-ſix feet by ſixty - four, and is defended by three deep ditches. 


This ſeems to have been a place of obſervation ſubſervient to that 


of Ardoch, two miles diſtant. The Roman way, which is continued 
from the camp at Stragetb, paſſes by this fort, and leads me to the 
next. On each ſide are to be obſerved multitudes of holes, moſtly 
of a round form, out of which probably the materials had been got 


for the making of the roads, ſuch at leſt are frequent on the ſides 


of the Roman roads in England and in Italy. 

Paſs through a ſmall glen, or rather a deep 88 which 
croſſes the road, and ſee a deep and oblong trench, perhaps made 
as a lodgement for a ſmall party to defend this part. A little 
farther, on a line with this, is a ſmall round area, like thoſe on 
Gaſkmoor, but confiderably ſtronger, being furrounded by not 
fewer than three foſſes. Not remote from this, on the front of a 
deep dell, is a regular lunette, with a very ftrong foſs; and near 
that, again, another round fort, defended by two ditches. 

From this lunette is a great foſs, which paſſes half a mile wide 
of Ardoch, and, as I was informed, fell into the water of Ei, at 
two miles diſtance from its origin. 

I am now in the midſt of Cloffical ground; the buſy ſcene of 
action in the third year of Agricola's expeditions. Through this 
valley he led his troops, when he carried the terror of his arms as 
far as the Tay; when he paſſed unmoleſted through new- diſcovered 
nations, with the elements warring againſt him*. Here after all 


. Tertius expeditionum annus novas gentes aperuit, vaſtatis uſque ad Taum 
(zftuario nomen eſt) nationibus, qua formidine territi hoſtes, quanquam conflic- 
tatum ſævis tempeſtatibus, exercitum laceſſere non auſi. 
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| the diflicultics be met with in conducting his forces through the | 
foreſts, and wading through æſtuaries firſt tried by himſelf * ; he 


found an ample ſpace for erecting of fortreſſes, and eſtabliſhing of | 


ſtations +. Of theſe 


Ardoch forms the firſt and chief, ſeared at the head of two vales, - 


and commanding a view into each: into the fertile Strathallan, * | 


which leads to Sterling, the probable rout of Agricola; and into the 
Glacialis lerne, the preſent Strathearn, an open tract, which, under 


the common name of Strathmore, gave full ſpace for the mere 


of this celebrated leader 

As this ſtationary camp was the mild 1mportant, ſo it was ſe- 
cured with greater ſtrength and artifice than any of the reſt. No 
general ever equalled him in the judicious choice of ſituation : no 
camp he made was ever taken by ſtorm, or obliged to ſurrender, 
or to be deſerted 1. This he fixed on an elevated fituation, with 
one ſide on the ſteep bank of the little river of Kneck, and being 
fortified on that part by Nature, be thought fic to give it there the 


ſecurity of only a ſingle foſs. The other three have five, if not 


ſix, foſſes, of a vaſt depth, with ramparts of correſpondent heights 
between, The works on the ſouth fide are much injured by the 
plough; the others, in fine preſervation. In the area is the pre- 


torium, or the quarter of the general, in a tolerable perfect ſtate. 


The area is four hundred and fifty. feet, mn, The 


6 Alenia ac ſytvas ipſe prietentare. 

+ Ponendiſque inſuper caſtellis ſpatium fuit. 

t Adnotabant periti, non alium ducem opportunitates FOWL. 8 le- 
giſſe; c ant 
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IN SCOTLAND, 
four portæ, or entrances, are plainly to be diſtinguiſhed ; and the 
toad from the prætorian port to the prætorium, very viſible, This 
ſtation was of force ſufficient to baffle any ſiege from a barbarian 
enemy : this was one of thoſe that he made a winter garriſon dur- 
ing the remaining time of his command in the country ; and by 
laying in a year's magazines of proviſions, freed the ſoldiers from 
all apprehenſions of a blockade *, and enabled them to make fre: 
quent ſallies. | | | 

To the north of this fortreſs are the outlines of three incloſures, 
furrounded, if I recolle& right, by only fingle ramparts. They 
are the works of different periods; or perhaps might have been 
the ſummer camps to this ſtation; or they might have been 


the Procefria to the place, a ſort of free towns, built and encloſed | | 


with flight entrenchments, under the cover of the fort, which 
might be ſtyled their citadel T. The firſt is contiguous to it, and 
receives into the weft fide the Roman road. The meaſurements of 
the area are a thouſand and eighty feet by eight hundred and forty. 
The partæ are quite filled up. 1 
Another very large one lies north of this, and part of the ſouth, 

and even treſpaſſes on, and takes in, a ſmall portion of it. The 
four entrances are very viſible, and each has, by way of defence, 
oppoſite to it, on the outſide, a ſhort rampart, The dimenſions 
of this are two thouſand fix hundred feet, by fixteen hundred and 
ſeventy. The preſent road to Sterling runs through the midſt of 
this, | 


„ Crebre eruptiones 3 nam adverſus moras obfidionis, annuis copiis firmabantur. 
+ Vide Hoyſley, p. 103. 


A third, 
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do d 


A third, which ſeems never to have been completed, breaks 


in on one fide of the greater; it points towards the Kneck, and 


either never reached that water, or bas been on that ſide ae 
defaced. 

Many antiquities have biden bd about this Ration; ſuch as 
bits of bridles; ſ pear-heads, and armour, which were depoſited at 
Ardoch-houſe, the ſeat of Sir Milllam Stirling, where they remained 
till the year 1715, when they were carried away by the ſoldiers. 
Since that time a very curious ſepulchral monument has been diſ- 
covered there, and preſented to the . at er It is in- 


ſcribed thus: 12 i 


Dis MAN IBUS AMMONIUS. DAaM1on1s-con, 1. FUIPAWORU 
STIPENDIOKUM XXV11, HERE DES F. C. | 
This is engraven in the xvth plate of the College PEROT Oy 


and ,mentioned by Mr. Horſley among the Scotiſb monuments. 


Sir William Stirling did me the honour of informing me, that ſeveral 
coins have been found there, but now diſperſed ; and that there is 
in. his poſſeſſion an. urn, filled with aſhes, a fragment of the un- 
burnt ſcull, and a piece of money. The laſt had, in all proba- 
bility, been put into the mouth of the deceaſed as the fare of 


Charon, for wafting him over Styx. 


I muſt not omit, that oppoſite to Ardoch, on the other fide of the 
Kneck, is a place called the Keir. Here, ſays Mr. Gordon, (for I 
did not vifit it) are a great many circumvallations and ramparts of 


None and earth; and regular terraces deſcending on the fide of the 


hill. In Vales we have many Briti/h poſts that bear the general 
name of Caer ; and had I time to have examined it, I ſhould doubt- 


leſs have found it to have been one. 
8 | Nor 


IN SCOTLAND. 


Nor muſt 1 leave this place without obſerving, that from its 


ramparts is to be ſeen the plain of Sheriffmoor, where the ill-dif- 
puted battle of Dunblain was fought in 1713. The Earl of Mar 
lay with his army the evening before at Ardoch. 

On leaving this fine relique of antiquity, proceed down Stratb- 
earn. Paſs by a ſtupendous Cairn. Croſs an extenſive black moor, 
and ſoon. after reach Tullibardine , 'a great old houſe, the original 
ſeat of the Murrays, and which gives the title of Marquis to the 
heir of Athol. In 1715 it was made a garriſon by the rebels; and 


for ſome time impeded the advance of the King's army towards 
Perth. Before the houſe, according to honeſt Lindeſay, was ſhewn 


the length and breadth of the great ſhip, the Great Michael, built by 
James IV. and deſcribed by his hiſtorian with moſt ſcrupulous 
minuteneſs . The dimenfions, ſays he, were expreſſed here by the 

ri 


0 From Tulloch a hillock, and Bordis bards ; this place being ſuppoſed to . 
been appropriated to the ſupport of a bard. In old times diftrifts were allotted 


by the great men for their ſupport, which often became hereditary in their families. 


bann. f 
© + In this ſame year the king of Scotland bigged a great ſhip, called the Great 
Michael, which was the greateſt ſhip, and of moſt ſtrength, that ever failed in Eag- 


land or France; for this ſhip was of ſo great ſtature, and took ſo much timber, 


that, except Faltlard, ſhe waſted all the woods in Fife, which was oak wood, by 
all timber that was gotten out of Norroway; for ſhe was ſo ftrong, and of ſo great 
length and breadth (all the wrights of Scotland, yea and many other ſtrangers, 
were at her device, by the king's commandment, who wrought very buſily in her, 
but it was year and day ere ſhe was complete) To wit. She was twelve ſcore foot 
of length, and thirty-fix foot within the fides; ſhe was ten foot thick in the 


wall, and boards on every fide, ſo ſtack and ſo thick that no cannon could go 


throꝰ her. This great ſhip cumbred Scotland to get her tothe ſea. From that time 
You. UL. P that 
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m 
ſhipwrights, by a plantation of hawthorns, which I looked for, 


dut in'vain. 


Near the houſe is a very neat caſe of a ſmall church but. the 
infide 1s quite ruinous, 

Draw near the Ochil hills, verdant and ſmooth; ſee at a ſmall 
diſtance, at their foot, Kincardine, an antient ſeat of the Montroſe 
family. To the left is the ſmall town of Auchterardire, which, with 
Mythel, Blackford, Dinin, and ſeveral other villages, were burnt by 
an order of the Pretender, dated from his court at Scone, the 17th of 
Famary, and the fifteenth year of his reign, 1915—1916, This 
_ ervel command was executed in a moſt uncommonly ſevere ſeaſon ; 
and the poor inhabitants of every age and ſex left expoſed to the 
rigour of the cold. To palliate theſe proceedings, the neceſſity of 
obſtructing the march of the King's forces towards Perth, was 
pleaded: and that the Pretender, on his flight from that city, left 
in the hands of General Gordon, for the uſe of the ſufferers, a large 
ſum of money, with a letter to the Duke of 4, requeſting a 
proper diſtribution. 

Go through Dinin, and reach Dupplin at night, 


that ſhe was afloat, and her maſts and ſails complete, with tows and anchors of- 
feiring thereto, ſhe was counted to the king to be thirty thouſand pounds of ex- 
pences, by her artillery which was very great and coſtly to the king by all the 
reſt of her orders. To wit. ſhe bare many cannons, fix on every fide, with three 
great baſſils, two behind in her dock, and one before, with three hundred ſhot of 
ſmall artillery, that is to ſay, myand and batter'd falcon, and quarter-falcon,. 
ſlings, peſtilent ſerpetens, and double-dogs, with hagtor and culvering, cors- 
bows and hand-bows. She had three hundred mariners to fail her; ſhe had fix 
TINT HET CENT ee hy op” 


tains, PII * 
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Ride to ſee the ruins of a great Cairn on the road fide, about 2 
mile north of Dupplin, which had been lately demoliſhed, On 
removing the ſtones, were diſcovered at the bottom a great mum» 
ber of chefts, whoſe dimenfions were two feet eight by two feet 
two, every one conſiſting of five flags; forming four fides and a 
lid. In all excepting one were bones, and mixed with them in 
ſome of the chefts were round perforated bodies, which I ſuſpect to 
have been Draidical beads; there were befides numbers of rings, 


heart-ſhaped trinkets, and others of a flat and oblong form, all 


made of a coarſe glaſs. 


107 
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At a ſmall diſtance from this place is the plain of Tippir- mor, Barrie or Tir- 


where the Marquis of Montroſe gained a fignal victory over the 


. Covenanters, a-rabble from the county of Fife, with an inferior 
army of half-armed highlanders and Iriſbd. If ever God: ſpake ur 
of truth aut of my mouth, ſays one of the enthuſiaſtic divines to his 
friends, I promiſe you in his name aſſured victory this day: but he was 
poſſeſſed with a lying ſpirit; for two thouſand of their flock fell in 
the field, and two thouſand: more were taken priſoners. Tradition 
records a barbarous ſuperſtition of the Ir;/þ troops, who that morn- 
ing put to death an innocent herdſman, they happened to meet, 
from the notion that warf docket? ulhit-fut-cha: yan 
which firſt drew blood. 

Reach the church of Tippir-moor, whielt taker its nome Mü 
holy well, dedicated to the Virgin Mary. This pariſh was ſome- 
time the refidence of the Biſhop of Dunkeld. Biſhop Ga died 
here in 12.49; and Biſhop Sinclair in 1337. The laſt re- built and 


s Lives of the-Biſhops of Dunleld, M. S. 411 
P 2 | reſtored 


PIR-MOOR: 


x08 


BunTHA. 
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reſtored the church of St. Seryß, on the north fide of the water of 
Almond, once the chief of this pariſh ; but, as report goes, was 
afterwards deſerted on account of a child of Lord Ruthvey's being 
drowned in the river, in returning from being baptized. 5 1 

Below the miniſter's houſe is a rhomboid intrenchment, called 
the Hurd: but there is not the leaſt tradition about the deſign of 


it. A little farther is a high copped Tumulus or mount, ſtyled the 


round Law, ſuch places being in theſe parts generally 3 to 


have been the ſeats of juſtice. 


At a ſmall diſtance from hence arrive at the high banks above 
the river Amond, which here waters the plain that extends to Perib, 
and falls into the Tay, about a mile above that city. Near this 
place was ſeated the ancient Bertha, or Perth, which Boetbius aſſerts 
had been the reſidence of the Scottiſb kings. Here, ſays he, Ken- 
neth exerciſed ſevere juſtice on the great Baxdirti*. This place, 
ſays Buchanan , was beſieged by the Danes before the battle of Lon- 
carty; it was totally deſtroyed by a flood in 1210, and che city re · built 
on the ſpot where the preſent Perth ſtands, The tide of the Tay, 
in former times, reached this place; from which circumſtance is 
derived the name, Bertha, being a contraction from Aber-Tav, or 
the place where the Tay met the ſea 1. An anchor has been found 
here; and, as I have been told, that on digging, are to be found 
almoſt every where old walls, vaults and cauſeways, far beneath 
the preſent ſurface of the ground. The Romans had a ſtation on 
its banks; which their road pointed to: and ſtill the falls of the 
cliffs produce many proofs of the truth of the aſſertion. About 


„Lib. XI. p. 227. . + Lib. VI. c. 31. f Annals Scotland, 138. 


eight 
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eight years ago, by the lapſe of a great piece of land, was diſ- 
covered great quantities of excellent iron, in ſhort thick bars, 
from one to two feet in length, as if it had been cut for the conve- 
niency of retailing. 


Other falls have produced diſcoveries ſtill more fingular, and 


have layed open a ſpecies of interment, as far as I know, hitherto 
unnoticed. - Some years ago, in the face of a broken bank, were 
diſcovered, fix pillars in a line, ten feet diſtance from one another, 
and eighteen feet high from- the top of the ground to the bed of 
the Almond, ſhewing out of the bank a ſemicircular face. Theſe 
proved to have been the contents of certain cylindrical pits, funk 


in the earth as places of ſepulture. The urns were placed in 


them, and the hollows filled with earth of a different kind from 
the banks, and ſo ſtrongly rammed in, as to remain coherent, after 
the former had in part been waſhed away. The Rev. Mr. Duff 
has deſcribed theſe hollows in a manner ſomewhat different, com- 
paring them to the ſegments of a cone, with the broader part 
downwards; and to have been filled with bones, aſhes, and frag- 
ments of urns. Theſe funebrious veſſels have been found here 
of different fizes; one of very uncommon dimenſions as well as 
materials ; being of fine clay only half an inch thick; and entirely 
plated in the inſide with braſs. It was capable of containing ten 
gallons; and was filled with aſhes. Other urns of a ſmall fize 
have been met with in theſe pits; one held ſome wood aſhes, and 
part of a Lacrymatory; an evidence of the nation they belonged to. 
So that if we may rely on the map of Richard of Cirencefter, this 
We e 
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A mile farther, on the plain, is the antient houſe of Ruthven ; 
once the ſeat of the unfortunate Gowries. It conſiſts of two 
ſquare towers, built at different times; and diſtin& from each 


other; but now joined by buildings of later date. The top of 


one of the towers is called the Maiden's leap, receiving its name on 
the following occaſion: a daughter of the firſt Earl of Gotwrie was 
addreſſed by a young gentleman of inferior rank in the neigh- 
bqurhood, a frequent viſitor of the family, who never would give 
the leaſt countenance to his paſhon. His at was in _ 
tower, ſeparate from that of his miſtreſs; 


| Fed vetnere patres quod von — vetare. 


The Mike before the doors were ſhut, conveyed herſelf into her 


lover's apartment; but fome prying Dxexna acquainted the coun- 
teſs with it; who cutting off, as ſhe thought, all poffibility of re- 
treat, haſtened to furprize them. The young lady's ears were 
quick; ſhe heard the ſootſteps of the old counteſs, ran to the top 
of the leads, and took the deſperate leap of nine feet four inches 
over a chaſm of ſixty feet, and luckily lighting on the hattlements 
of the other tower, crept. into her own bed, where her aſtoniſhed 
mother found her, and of courſe apologized for the unjuſt ſuſ- 
picion. The fair daughter did not chooſe to repeat the leap; but 
the next night eloped, and was married. 

But this place was the ſcene of more ſerious a8 which 
laid the foundation of a reſentment that proved fatal to its noble 
maſter. Here was executed the generous deſign of freeing James 


VI. from his worthleſs favorites, who were poiſoning his youth 
with 
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with exalted notions of royal prerogative ; and inſtilling into 
him thoſe principles which, in after times, proved fo deſtructive to 
his progeny. Gowrie, with numbers of other peers, inveigled 
James into this caſtle, in the year 1582, on his return from a hunt- 
ing match in Athol. When he was about to depart, he was ſtop- 


ped by the nobles in a body, who preſented him with the memorial 
againſt the ill conduct of his principal favorites. He endeavoured 
to free himſelf from reſtraint, but was prevented; and 'upon his 
burſting into tears, was told by the guardian of Glames, that it was 
better children weep than bearded men. This was called the Raid of 
Ruthven. The conſpirators carried him off; but on his eſcape he 
again refigned himſelf to Arran, a favorite void of every ſpecies of 


virtue, and even, after an act of oblivion, declared them guilty of 


high treaſon, and actually put Gozorie to death at Sterling, after a 
trial injurious to his majeſty's honor. 

After the doubtful conſpiracy of the two ſons of this unfortu- 
nate nobleman at Perth, and after their deaths, and poſthumous 
conviction, the very name was aboliſhed by act of parlement; 
the houſe indeed was preſerved ; but to obliterate all memory of ſo 


deteſted a family, even the name of that was changed to Hunthng- 


Tower. po SN] 
Near this houſe is the tone building called the Lotwfwork, ſo 
ſtyled from Low the firſt comriver. This ſerves to divert part of 
the water of Amond into an aqueduct, leading to Perth, which is 
of the greateſt ſervice to the various mills at this preſent time, 
and antiently aſſiſted to make the place almoſt impregnable, by 
alling the ditch that ſurrounded the walls. On one fide of this 
aqueduct 
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aqueduct is the boult of Balbhouſie, a ſtone work, perforated with an 
orifice, thirty-two inches round, guarded with a circle of iron at 
each end; This hole is permitted, by very antient uſage, to convey 
4 portion of water to the mill of that name. A contract is till 
extant between the magiſtrates of Perth and Eviot, then owner of 
Balbouſie, in 1464, about the repair of this boult ; and very lately 
the ſame has been renewed by the Earl of Kinuoul, the _ 
noble ble poſer of thoſe lands . 
Mr. Duff from this ſpot pointed: to me the fite- of Tillilum, near 

Perth, once a convent of Carmelites, in the eaſt end of the pariſh 
of Tippirmoor. The founder is not mentioned: we only learn 
from Keith that Richard Inverkeithing, biſhop of Dunkeld, built 
here a ſine chapel and a houſe, in 1262, and that the ſynods of the 
dioceſe were wont to be kept here for fear of the Catarranes, or 
highland robbers, till the year 1460, when Thomas Lauder, _— 
of Dunleld, removed them to his own cathedral T. | 

In my return to Dupplin had a diſtant view of Methrwen, a place 
vie between Tippirmoor and the Almond, noted for the defeat 
Robert Bruce received here from the Exil, i in 1 306, under Aymer 
de Valence, Earl of Pembroke. 


| © As io ay with C 
ſpecies, I muſt not omit mention of Alexander Chviſie, an Vriſb-Scot, who about 
fifty years ago in this pariſh, at a place called Ta/lcch, ſet up the firſt bleaching 
ground; and was the firſt perſon who introduced the right culture of potatoes 
mto this country. 
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The n. of this river, about two miles higher than Bertha, 
afforded an untimely grave to the fair friends, Beſſie Bell, and Mary 
Gray, two neighbouring beauties, celebrated in an elegant Scorch 
ballad, compoſed by a lover deeply ſtricken with the charms of 


both. One was the daughter of the Laird of Kinvaid,” the other 


of the Laird of Lednoch. A peſtilence that raged in 1666, deter- 
mined them to retire from the danger. They ſelected a romantic 
and nen ſpot, on the ſide of Brauchie Burn, where 


e e e baits: ins: tbr aa 
And thick'd it o'er with raſhes. 


Here they lived for ſome time, and as ſhould ſeem, without 
jealouſy, for they received the viſits of their lover, till catching 
the infection, they both died, and were both interred in the lands 
of Leduoch, at Dronach Haugh *. 

Leave Dupplin, and reviſit Perth. Am honored by the magi- 
ſtrates with the freedom of the city, 

Paſs over part of the North-Inch. On this plain, in 1396, a 
private war between the Clan Chattan, and the Clan Kay, was de- 
cided in a manner parallel to the combat between. the Horatii and 
Curiatii. A cruel feud raged between theſe warlike tribes, which 
the king, Robert the IIId, in vain endeavoured to reconcile; at 
length the Earls of Crawford and Dunbar propoſed, that the dif- 
ference ſhould be determined by the ſword, by thirty champions 
on each ſide. The warriors were choſen, the day of combat fixed, 


» Gabions of Perth, p. 19. 
Vol. III. Q ; | the 
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the field appointed, and the king and his nobility aſſembled as ſpec- 


' tators, On reviewing the combatants, one of the Clan-Chartan 


(ſeized with a panic) was miſſing; when it was propoſed, in or- 
der to form a parity of numbers, that one of the Clan- Ray ſhould 
withdraw; but ſuch was the ſpirit of that brave people, that not 
one could be prevailed on to reſign the honor and danger of the 
day, At length one Henry Wind, a ſadler, who happened acci- 
dentally to be preſent, offered to ſupply the place of the loſt Mac- 
intoſh, for the ſmall ſum of a French crown of gold. He was ac- 
cepted; the combat began, and Henry fairly earned his pay, for 
by his proweſs, victory declared itſelf in favor of his party. Of 
that of Clan-Chattan only ten and the volunteer were left alive, and 
every one of them dangerouſly wounded, Of the Clan-Kay only 
one ſurvived, who declining fo unequal a combat, flung himſelf 
into the Tay, and ſwam over unwounded to the oppoſite ſhore “. 
Ride over the bridge of Perth, the moſt beautiful ſtructure of 
the kind in North Britain, deſigned and executed by Mr. Smeaton. 
Its length is nine hundred feet; the breadth (the only blemiſh) 
twenty-two within the parapets. The piers are founded ten feet 
beneath the bed of the river, upon oaken and beechen piles, and 
the ſtones laid in pyuzzalane, and cramped with iron. The number 
of arches nine; of which the centre is ſeventy-five feet in diameter. 
This noble work opens a communication with all the different great 
roads of the kingdom, and was completed at the expence of twenty- 
fix thouſand pounds: of this the commiffioners of forfeited eftates, 
by his Majeſty's permiſſion, gave eleven thouſand; Perth, two; 


* Buchanan, lib. X. C. 2, 3. 
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IN SCOTLAND. 


private ſubſcribers, four thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-fix; the 
royal boroughs, five hundred. But ftill this great work would 
have met with a check for want of money, had not the Fart of 
Kinoull, with his characteriſtie public ſpirit, advanced the remain- 
ing ſum, and taken the ſecurity of the tolls: with the hazard only 
to himſelf. 

Several preceding bridges have been W away by the vice 
floods, that at times pour down from the highlands, The firſt 
misfortune on record is that which befel it in 1210, in the time of 
William the Lion, before recited in p. 73. I am uncertain whether 
it ſuffered a ſecond time before the year 1329; or whether the 
order given that year by Robert I, for liberty of getting ftones out 
of the quarries of Kynkarachi and Balormoc *, for the building of 
that, the bridge of Earn, and the church of Perth, was not for 
re- building the former, which might have lain in ruins fince the 
days of William. After this, it met with a ſucceſſion of misfor- 
tunes, in the years 1573, 1582, and 1589; and, finally, in the year 
1621, when it had been juſt re-built and completed in the moft 
magnificent manner, a fatal flood overthrew the whole: a judg- 
ment, faid the people, on the iniquity of the. place, for in 1606 
here was held that parlement, at zohich biſhops were erettad, and the 
lords rode fin in their ſcarlet gowns. From that period it lay ne- 
glected, ee eee eee e 
6— oor | | 


On opening this quarry, for the materials ofthe preſent bridge, numbers of 
the antient tools were diſcovered. 
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On reaching the eaſtern banks of the Tay, make a digreſſion 
about a mile and a half to the left, to ſee the celebrated abbey of 
Scone®, ſeated amidſt beautiful woods, and, at a ſmall diſtanee 
from the river. Long before the foundation of the abbey, Scone 
had been a place of note. It is called by ſome the antient capital 
of the Pifs: but it certainly was the ſeat of the princes of Scotland 
as early as the time of Kenneth. On a Tumulus, ſill in being, they 
kept their courts of juſtice: on this they ſat to determine the pleas 
between their barons, whence it was called the Mons Placiti de Scond, 
Onmis terra, or the Mate hill of Scone.. It is alſo, ſometimes called 


Boot hill, in allufion to a ſuppoſed antient practice of bringing to 


this place, a bootful of earth from different eſtates, when the pro- 
prietors were here to be inveſted in them. Me, in the Galis 
tongue, ſigniſies a court; for in very early times it was cuſtomary 


for the great people to deliver their laws from eminences of this 


kind. Our Druids had their Gorſeddau, where they ſate aloft, and 
delivered their decrees, their ſentences, and their orations to the 


people. 


It has been ſaid, that Malcolm Mac- Kenneth, or Malcolm ah I 
ſeated in the famous chair, placed on this mount, gave and diſ- 


*. tributed all his lands of the realm of Sco:land. amongſt! his men, 


© and reſerved nathing in propertie to himſelf, bot the-royall dig- 
© nitie, and the Mwtehill in the torune of Scone . So that it ſhould 
ſeem the very exiſtence of his royal dignity depended on the poſe 


Or Sea, as it is called in a charter of Hlexander II. Vie Ales Dp 
ma'a, No XXX. | 


1 p. 1. neee . x. r. 
| ſeſſion 
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ſeſſion of this hill of authority, But I muſt remark with Mr. 
Guthrie, that this diſtnbution ought to be taken in a more limit- 
ed ſenſe: it being incredible that any Prince ſhould thus totally 


diveſt himſelf of all the royal demeſnes. It is moſt probable that 


he only renewed to his Barons the grants of their lands, and in re- 
ward for their faithful ſervices made their tenures ſure and heredi- 
tary, which before Woch held precariouſly, and on the will of the 
Crown *, 

The abbey was fonts by ALexander the Firſt, in 1114, and 
was dedicated to the Holy Trinity and St. Michael the arch- 
angel, and filled with canons regular of St. Auguſtine. It is ſaid 
to have been originally a ſeat of the Culdees, which is not im- 


probable, as it is not to be ſuppoſed that ſo noted a place could 


be deſtitute of ſome religious order. The Revenues at the Re- 
formation were conſiderable: amounting to 11404. 65. 6d. Scots; 
befides fixteen chaldrons and two firlots of wheat; ſeventy-three 
chaldrons thirteen bolls, two firlots and two pecks of beare; ſixty- 
two chaldrons of meal ; mene chaldrons and chen bolls of oats; 
and one laſt of falmon. - | 

In the church of this abbey was preſerved the et chair, 
whoſe bottom was the fatal ſtone, the palladium of the Scottiſh 
monarchy; the ſtone, which had firſt ſerved Jacob for his pillow, 
was afterwards tranſported into Spain, where it was uſed as a ſeat of 
juſtice by Gethalus, cotemporary with Mpſes. It afterwards found 
its way to Dunfaffage in Arg yieſhire, continued there as the corona- 
tion chair till the reign of Kenneth II. who to ſecure his empire 


* Hit. Scotland, I. 226. 
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removed it to Scone, Here it remained, and in it every Scotiiſt 
monarch was inaugurated till the year 1296, when Eduard I. to 
the mortification of North-Britain, tranflated it to Weftminſter 
abbey; and with it, enn to antient prophecy, the Tp 
of Scotland. 

The ceremony of placing the new monarch in the coronation 
r was hereditary in the antient Earls of Fife. Edward, in the 
midſt of his uſurpation, paid a ſtrict attention to that point: the 
office was in Duncan the eleventh Earl; but as he was under age 
and with the King, I find in Rymer's Fudera a writ, dated Nov. 21, 
1292, at Norham, directing one Fohn of Perth, inſtead of the 
young Earl, to perform the ceremony ran his creature John 
— $2078 yore 51 

This abbey, with the church, in the year 1559, e the 
common fate of religious houſes, in the furious and ungovern- 
able ſeaſon of Reformation. This was demoliſhed by the zealots 
of Dundee,” in reſentment of one of their company being killed by 
a ſhot from the houſe. The nobility who were preſent ſtrove to 
divert their rage, being more intereſted in the preſervation, from 


the proſpect of ſharing in the plunder of the church. 


In the church is the monument of Sir David Murray, anceftor 
of Lord Stormont, the preſent owner of the place. Sir David's 
figure is placed in an attitude of devotion, with a long inſcrip- 
tion, relating his lineage, offices and virtues. Charles II. was 
crowned in this church before he ſet out in the expedition that 
terminated in the fatal battle of M orceer. The crown was placed 


vad. H. N 60. 
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on his head by the Marquis of Argyle, the wily peer being for once 
cheated by the young prince, who flattered him with the hope of 
ſeeing one of his daughters mother of a line of kings“. 

In the year 1715 the old Chevalier refided here for ſome time, 
and iflued out fix proclamations, among which was one for his 
coronation on the 23d of January, 1716; but before that time his 
reſolution failed, and he fled from a crown he was unworthy to 
wear. His ſon, in 1745, made the place a ſhort vifit. 


Return the fame road; paſs near the end of the bridge of 


Perth, and after a ſhort ſpace, ride beneath the vaſt rocks of Kin- 
noull, which threaten deſtruction to the traveller, from the frequent 
falls from this black and ragged precipice. Many awful ruins 
are ſcattered far beyond the road;, one of which a few years ago 
overwhelmed a ſmall cottage, and the poor inhabitants. Beautiful 


agates are frequently found in this hill. In examining the fragments 


that lay beneath, I diſcovered a confiderable quantity of lava, a proof 
of its having been an antient volcano. 

In the church of Kinnowll is the magnificent monument of Chan- 
. cellor Hay+. His Lordſhip is repreſented ftanding under a rich 
entablature, ſupported by three pillars: two elegantly carved, the 
third plain, furrounded by a coronet. His dreſs is a long gown, 
great ruff, and ſmall cloſe cap. The ſeals, and a ſcull are placed 
on a table before him. Beneath i is a ſpace deſigned for the epitaph, 
but left uninfcribed. 


Soon reach the noted Carſe of Gorvrie, a Gor watt abe ds 


in length fourteen miles, and in breadth four, bounded on the north 


* Clarenden, VI. 395. a 
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by a range of hills called the Braes of Gotvrie; and by the river 
Tay on the ſouth. Too much cannot be ſaid of its fertility. It 


is covered with corn of every'ſ] pecies; peas and clover all in great 
perfection; varied with orchards, plantations; and gentlemen's ſeats, 
The roads afe planted on each fide with trees, which, with the vaſt 


rielineſs of the country, reminded me of Handers; and the extenſive 


corn · lands, with the mud-houſes, dabbed on the outfide with cow 
dung, for fuel, immediately brought before me the idea of Northamp- 


tonſhire. It agrees with the laſt alſo,” in finding during ſummer a 
great deficiency of water for common uſes, and a great lack of fuel 
all winter: ſo that the following is become a proverbial ſaying, 


(falſe, I truſt in the laſt inſtance) That the Garſ of Goturie wants 


water all ſummer, fire all winter, and the . of Gop * the * 
through. | 


The view of the 7, ay, and the oppoſite ſhoit; 4d Per chere to 


the view. On the ſouthern bank ſtands Ekho, a poor convent of 


Ciftercian nuns, founded by David Lindſay of Glanerk and his mother, 
on a piece of ground belonging to Dumferline ;*endowed afterwards 
by Madech *, Earl of Stratheary, with the lands of Kinnaird in Fife. 


But the abb were never very opulent, as their whole revenue at 
the Reformation amounted but to 9. pounds, fix ſhillings 


and eight-pence, 
. | A'ligtle- further the Tay begins to ſpiced Abend, and to 
9 the form of an æſtuary. At a hamlet called Haruleſtone, ſee 


on the road fide a very large ſtone, ſaid to he that on which the 


hawk of the peaſant Hay alighted, aſter it had rant its flight 


n Te no Made among th et 
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round the land which was given to the gallant ruſtie, in rewatd of 
his ſervices. On it is inſcribed in rn letters, I ROW not why; 
the word: Caledonia. 

Reach Errol, a ſmall town, contuecabble for the beautiful views, 
particularly thoſe from the gardens of Mr. Crawford, ſeated on a 
knowl, with a rich view of land or water from every part. Here T 
remarked the arbor vite of a very uneommon ſize, being five feet 
ſix inches in circumference, The ſeeds ripen here very well. 

; Obſerve, about a mile to the left, de nen 
Earls of Strathmore. | 


The Carſeof Gonmieniriiioanes wi fow 0 Ander when the band 


grows higher; but ſtill continues fertile and improved. 


The ſouthern boundary of the Tay is the ſhire of Fife, a beau- 
tiful extent of country, riſing gently from the water edge. N. 
_ burgh, a port of Perth, where veſſels of three hundred tuns may 


| lie, is to be ſeen on that ſhore, a little eaſt of Aernetly. Farther 


on are many places of note that lie on that coaſt; and were ſeen 
in the courſe of this day's ride. The firſt is Lindores, a little eaſt 


of Newburgh, a rich abbey, founded by David Earl of Huntingdon, 


brother to Villiam the Firſt, on his return from the Holy Land, 


about the year 1178. The pious inhabitants were Tyronenfian 
monks, drawn from the abbey of Ne, whom Boethius pronounces 
to have been famous for the innocency of their manners. Their 


""Ennxot, 


Livpor rs ar. 


revenue in money was two thouſand two hundred and forty pounds 


faurteen ſhillings and fourpence Scots; and they had befides twenty- 


two pariſh churches dependent on them. The duke of Rotheſay, 
eldeſt: ſon to Robert II. who was ftarved to death at Fallland by 
Vol. _ R his 


722 
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bis uncle, was, weber een buried in the church of this 


abbey. |} 
A few miles more to the eaſt, on the ſame ſhore, are the ruins 


| of Balmerino or Balmerinoch, a moſt beautiful abbey of Ciftercians 


(tranſplanted: from Melroſs}} begun by Alexander the IId, and his 
mother Emergarda, in 1229, on lands purchaſed by her for a 
thouſand marks from Richard de Ruele, who reſigned this and the 
lands of . Cultreach and Ballindeun to her in 1215, for this pious. 
uſe. ; Various: other donations were beſtowed: on it; among which 
may be reckoned: Corbie and Birkill, and its parks, bequeathed by 


Laurence of Arbernethy; becauſe the royal foundreſs had left him 


in her will a legacy of two hundred marks ſterling. The pres, 


ceptory of Gadvan in Fife alſo belonged to-this abbey; and two r 
three of the monks always reſided on it. The revenues of the 

place were not large, not exceeding ſeven hundred and four pounds 
two ſhillings and tenpence halfpenny in Scots money. At the Re- 


formation Balmerino was l into a e, in Os W Sir 


James Elpbinſon. 
Near the village 3 quir the ſhire of Perth and 


enter that of 
ANG U.S. 


And _ a ride 8 or four es arrive at = OHA A maſt | 
built town, ſeated on the æſtuary of the Tay, about eight miles 
from the mouth, in lat. 66.—24. 30. long. from London 3—5. 3. 


weſt, and is the third in rank of the royal boroughs. The number 


IN SCOTLAND. 
of inhabitants in the town and ſuburbs amount nearly to fourteen 


thouſand. Here are three eſtabliſhed churches, with three miniſters - 


and two aſſiſtants, for the diſcharge of the duty of the pariſh, which 


includes a certain diſtrict near the town; beſides, there are two © 
epiſcopal chapels, a meeting-houſe for the Glaſſites * and three 


for the burgher and antiburgher ſeceders. 
The town is ſeated on the ſide of a hill, and is er! irregu 


larly laid out. Above it is Law of Dundee, a mark to ſeamen. 


The. harbour is artificially protected by piers, and furnifhed with 
a quay, on which are three very handſome public warehouſes, 


built in 1756. The largeſt is compoſed of a centre a hundred 
feet long, with two handſome wings, all built of free-ftone, and 


their corners adorned with ruſtic work. The harbour is very 


commodious, and very acceſſible by people that are acquainted with 
it. There are on the north ſhore, near the entry of the eſtuary, two 
light-bouſes, very completely | finiſhed, and well attended, being 


the property of the fraternity of ſeamen at Dundee; but the want 


of a new ſurvey is much to be regretted, as the ſands have of lite 


years ſhifted : the public therefore look up to the Admiralty ex- 


petting its attention in this important article. The port will con- 
tain about two hundred ſail, has at ſpring tides fourteen feet water, 
and admits veſſels of upwards of three hundred tuns burden. 


There are at preſent about ſeventy ſhips belonging to the place, 
and one of two hundred and ſixty- four tuns, that'is employed in 


the Greenland whale-fiſhery. nn . . 


the coaſting cod-fiſhery. . 


* Or the followers of Mr. Jobn Glaſs, founder of the ſet of Independents in © 


North-Britain, : 
; 'R 2 The 
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Ihe manuſactures of Dundee are linen, eſpecially of Oſnaburghs, 
ſail- cloth, cordage, threads, thread-ſtockings, buekrams (a new 
work in Scotland} tanned: leather, and ſhoes, for the London mar- 
ket; hats, which has ſet aſide their importation from England for 
the ſupply, of theſe parts: and laſtly, as an article of trade may be 
mentioned a ſugar - houſe, erected about ſeven years ago, which 
does conſiderable buſineſs. Here was, in memory of man, a ma- 
nufacture of coarſe woollen cloth, called Plaiden, which was ex- 
ported undreſſed, undyed, to Smeden, Germany, and the United 
Provinces, for cloathing the troops of thoſe countries; but this 
was ſuperſeded by that of Ofgaturghs, which commenced in the 
year 1747, and is now the ſtaple of the county of Angus, In 
1773, 4,488, 460 yards were ſtamped; the price from fourpence to 
ſixpence a yard. Theſe are ſhipped for London, Newcaſtle, Liith, - 
Burroreſtongſi, and Glaſpowz': from whence they are ſent” to the 
Mal- ladies and Anurica, for the cloathing of the ſlaves. To the 
ſame places are alſo exported threads, ſoap, ſhoes, leather, and ſad- ' 
dlery goods, To Sweien and Norway are ſent potatoes, and dreſ- 
ſings of flax and in times of plenty, when exportation is allowed, 
corn, meal and flour. The Galmon, taken near Ty caſtle is 
ſent, ſalted; to Holla 
In reſpect to ãmports, it Aechees feu Nivekialiayienc Ras 
| Memal and; Doninick,c Stiedeng' Norway, Spain, Portugad, the uſual” 
exports f thoſe :cauntries;; and from Holland, undreſt flax, for the 
manufacture of threads and fine: linens, pot-aſhes; linſeed, 'clover- = 
ſeed, old iron, and ** for the uſe of _— _ is its 
preſent ſtate. 
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THE TOWER AT DUN DEE. 
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The public buildings, ancient and modern, are theſe: the mag- 


nificent gothic tower of the old church, a venerable and ſuperb 


building, now ftanding by itſelf, giving reaſon to every ſpeQtator 


to regret the loſs of the body. The only remains are the choir, 
called the Old Kirk, whoſe weſt end is croſſed by another building, 
divided into two places of worſhip, evidently of a later con- 
ſtruction, and probably built out of the ruins of the old: the laſt, 
when entire, was in form of a croſs, and, according to Boetbius 
founded by David, Earl of Huntingdon, brother to William I, of 
Scotland, and dedicated to the bleſſed Vixe1n. This happened 
on his return from his third cruſade, in which he had accompanied 
Richard I, in 1189, and carried with him five hundred of his coun- 
trymen. After undergoing various calamities incident to theſe 
pious warriors, on his return to his native country he was nearly 
periſhing by ſhip-wreck in ſight of this. place when vowing to 
erect a temple to the Virgin, he was inſtantly relieved, and ſhewed 
his gratitude in this ſuperb pile ®, It muſt be confeſſed that he 
called in the aid of other well-diſpoſed people; for he obtained a 


mandate from the Pope, till to be ſeen in the Vatican ſ, recom» 
mending, to aſſiſt in the expence, a collection throughout Chrif- 


tendom. 


The time that part of the body of the church was deſtroyed i is 


not certainly known; it was probably at the time of the Reforma- 


tion, when the zealots of this place made excurſions far and wide j 


to deſtroy the ache of other cities. |; 


0 Beethins, lib. 55 276. 


+ It was ſhewn 10 Doctor Pilliam Ran, hs, » by the — 
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Converts, This place had ſeveral religious houſes; one of Mathurines, 
founded by James Lindſay, whoſe charter was confirmed at Pertb, 
in 1392, by Robert III. Another of Dominicans, by Andrew Aber- 
crombie, a burgeſs of the town. A third, of Frauciſcans, by De- 
vorgilla, daughter to Alan, Lord of Galloway; but that was ſup- 
ported only by alms. Lady Beatrix, dowager of William, Earl of 
Errol, gave them a hundred pounds Scots, on condition that the 
monks prayed (with a low voice) for her ſoul, and that of her 
huſband. In 1482 they conſiſted of a warden and fourteen bre- 
thren. The fourth was a nunnery, whoſe name is barely men- 
| tioned “. | 
Town-HousE, The town-houſe is a moſt elegant ſtructure, un in the year 
1730, and finiſhed in 1734. It was carried on under the directions 
of the father of the gentlemen to whom we owe the Adelphi. It 
contains the poſt- office, the court room, with vaulted repoſitories 
for the records, the guildhall, and the council- chamber. | 
New CHURCH. Here is a mew church, built in a ſtyle that does credit to the 
place, and which ſhews an enlargement of mind in the preſbyte- 
rians, who now begin to think, chat the Län may be praiſed in 


| beauty of holineſs. 
CASTLE: There is not a relique left of the aßtient { ate; but its lite _ 


may be found where the Lion inn now ſtands. 
FoxraTBroven- To or three miles eaſt of Dimdee, on the river, are the ruins 
Tar oe I of the fort called Brough-Tay Crag; over againſt which is Parton 
© _eraps; or Eaſt Ferry, from whence is the road to St. Andrecw's. 
This e was taken by the 2 fleet, in 1547 on the inva- 
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IN SCOTLAN D. 


gon of Scotland, by the Duke of Somerſet. The Eaglih remained 


in poſſeſſion of it till 1550, when it was ſurrendered to the French 
under M. Deſſe, who by its capture freed the ots from a moſt 
_ troubleſome neighbour. 

This place derives its name from Dun, a hill, and Dee or Tay, 
the river, on which it ſtands; for Tay ſeems to have been corrupt- 
ed from Dee, a common Celtic name for ſeveral rivers. Boetbius 
ſays, that its antient name was Alefum, but I cannot learn on 
what foundation. The Roman fleet entered this æſtuary, and 
might have had a tation in ſome part; but from diligent enquiry 
cannot learn that there have been either camp or road, or 
coins, or any other traces of that nation diſcovered i in the neigh- 
bourhood. | 

The firſt notice I find of it in hiſtory is on the occafion before 


mentioned, when the Earl of Huntingdon founded its church; and 


changed, as Boetbius aſſerts, its name from AFum to DEI Do- 
NUM. It was a conſiderable place in the time of Edward I, who 
in his northern progreſs, in 1291, reduced it, and other places that 
lay in his way. About the year 1311 it was in poſſeſſion of his 
ſon, who placed there, as governor, William de Montfichet*, In 


1423 it entered into an obligation with Edinburgh, Perth, and 


Aberdeen, to raiſe eleven thouſand pounds towards paying the ran- 


ſom of James I, then priſoner in Eugland t. This is a proof of 


its wealth at that time; and an evidence of its commerce in 1458 
may be collected from the royal privilege granted to it by James II. 
of the following tolls towards the repair of the harbour, which 


f Hur Ancient Calendars, 123, 306. 
6 were 
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8 were thus impoſed : on every ſhip, ten ſhillings; on every craper, 
| bus, barge, or ballinger, five ſhillings; on eyery fercft, twelve 
pence; on every great boat, ſix-pence®, | 
8160 in 1661. But Dundee received a dreadful check by the ſiege it underwent 
by the Engl, under General Monk, in September, 1661. The 
Governor, Major General Lumſden, was german but return · 
ing a very inſulting anſwer, Monk, determined to ſtorm, the place. 
By means of a Scotch boy he diſcovered the fituation of. the gar- 
rifon, that it was ſecure, and generally by noon in a ſtate. of in- 
toxication. He made a feint, as if he intendedjto raiſe the ſiege ; 
but returned inſtantly with his forces ſupplied with ſheaves, of 
wheat, cut out of the neighbouring fields; wich them they filled 
the ditch, ſucceeded in their attack, and put about fix hundred 
of the garriſon to the ſword. The governor periſhed, as Sir 
Philip Warwick ſays+, by the hands of a fanatic officer, after 
quarter was given, to the great concern of the humane Monk. 
The booty was immenſe, for beſides the wealth found in the town, 
there were fixty ſail of ſhips in the harbour 1. 

I muſt not quit Dundee without ſaying, that Dudbope, the ſeat, 
of the gallant Viſcount Dundee, lies a little north of the place, 
It had been the antient reſidence of the Schmſeours, and was re- 
built i in 1600, by Sir John Serymſeour, a family ruined in the civil. 
wars. It fell at length to the crown, and was, granted by James 
VII. to the viſcount, then only Graham, of Claverbouſe; on Me. 


® Anderſon's Dict. of Commerce, I, 277+ 
+ Memoirs, 367. | 
1 Vide Gamble's Life of Gen. Ment, 42. Whitheke, 508, 5 og. 
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"heroic death it was given to the Marguis of Douglas, and ſtill re- 
mains in that houſe. | ; 

In the morning continue my journey; and turn from Dandee 
northward. The country grows a little more hilly ; is ſtill much 
cultivated: the ſoil is good, but the fields of wheat grow ſcarcer. 
Leave on the left Balumbi, a ruined caſtle with two round towers. 
On the right is Clay-pots, one of the ſeats of the famous Cardinal 
Beaton. 

Leave, unknowingly, to the weſt, a curious monumental ſtone, 
ſet up in memory of the defeat of Camus, a Daniſh commander, 
ſlain on the ſpot, about the year 994. According to Mr. Gordon v, 
it is in form of a croſs. On one fide is a moſt rude figure of our 
Saviour crucified; beneath, a ſtrange Centaur- lile monſter with fix 
legs. On the upper part of the other fide is a man, his head ſur- 
rounded with a glory, and an angel kneeling to him, Beneath are 
two forms like Zgypiian mummies: and in the third compartment, 
two men-with bonnets on their heads and books in their hands. 
The battle was fought near the village of Barray; where numbers 
of Tumuli mark the place of ſlaughter. But Camus, flying, was 
ain here. Commiſſary Mawie mentions 2 camp at Kaer-boddo, for- 
tified with rampart and fofs, to this day ftyled Norzvay Dittes. 

Reach Panmure, a large and excellent houſe, furrounded by vaſt 
plantations. It was built about a hundred years ago, on the fite 
of the ſeat of the antient family of the Mawls, in the barony of 
Panmyre, conveyed into that houſe by the marriage of the heireſs 
of the place, daughter of Sir Milliam de Valoniis, lord chamberlain 


H. 154-666; LIII. 68. . : 
Vor. III. | S of 


Aus. 30. 
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of Scotland in the reign of Alexander II. This barony and that of 
Banevin had been granted to his father Philip de Valoniis, and con- 


"firmed to himſelf by William to be held by the ſervice providing 


half a ſoldier whenſoever demanded *, 
In the houſe are ſome excellent portraits of diſtinguiſhed per- 


ſonages: among them, a half-length of the Earl of Loudon, chan- 
.cellor of Scotland, during the civil wars of the laſt century: 


eſteemed the moſt eloquent man of his time, and the moſt active 


leader of the covenanting party. We may learn from his hiſtory, 
that the regard pretended by the faction for the intereſts of reli- 


gion, was mere hypocriſy. The proof may be collected from the 


impriſonment of this nobleman in the Tower, in the year 1639, 
for the higheſt a& of treaſon; for joining in an offer to put his 


country under the protection of the French king, provided he 


- would affift the party in their defigns ; for offering to unite with 


powers the moſt arbitrary in Europe, and the moſt cruel and in- 
veterate perſecutors of their Calviniſtical brethren : but the vio- 
tence of party would have induced them to have heard a maſs 


which they pretended to abhor, provided they could reje& the 


innocent liturgy, and tyrannize over ſinking monarchy.. After 
the quarrel of the Srots with the Exgliſb parliament, he united in 


the endeavours of his countrymen to reſtore Charles the IId, yet 
paſſed ſentence; as chancellor, on the gallant Montroſe, with all the 


fowerneſs of his old friends, and with all the inſolence of a Fefferies. 
On the defeat of the king at Worceſter, his new attachments 


obliged him. to avoid the rage of the ruling powers : he fled to the 


® Anderſon's Diplomats, No. xxviii, + Clarendon, I. 129. 
highlands, 
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highlands, at length made his peace, and lived in e tilt 


his death in 1663. 

A half-length of the firſt Earl of Panmure, in his robes. He 
was lord of the bed-chamber to Charles I. and a faithful ſervant 
to his Majeſty in all fortunes. After the King's death he retired ' 
into Scotland; where, in 1654, he was fined, by an ordinance of 
the Protector's council, in the ſum of ten thouſand pounds, for 
no other reaſon than that his ſons were engaged in the royal 
cauſe. 

Fames Earl of Panmure, in a long wig, and armour, diſgraced 
by James II. for non-compliance with that prince's deſigns in fa- 
vor of popery ; yet, at the convention of the eſtates at the Reyo- 
lution, was a ſtrenuous advocate in defence of his old maſter. In 
1715 carried his attachment ſo far as to join the inſurgents in 
favor of the ſon; behaved with gallantry at the battle of Sherif- 
moor; and forfeited his eſtate and honours in the cauſe, His ne- 
phew, by his merit, recovered the title, being created, on that. 
ſcore, Earl of Paumure in the kingdom of Ireland; and Fortune, 
in this inſtance, a judicious goddeſs, ſupplied him with the means 
of purchaſing the large family eſtate. 

A fine head of Prince Rupert, looking over one ſhoulder. 

A fine portrait of the Duke of Monmouth, fitting. His hair 
long and beautiful; his dreſs, a brown ſattin mantle, and a laced 
cravat. 3 

A head of the Duke of Hamilton, killed by Lord Mohan. 

Charles XII. of Sweden, with his uſual ſavage look. 

The Duc d Aumont, the French embaſſador in the reign of queen 
Anne, who came over on the occaſion of the peace. He is ſaid to 
8 2 have 
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have paid this fine compliment to the troops that had helped to 
reduce the dangerous power of his maſter, by obſerving, em- 


Phatically, at a review near London, that he was very glad to ſee them 
in that place . 


Mr. Coleſhill of Chigwell, E ork/hire, a half - length, in a black 


cap, furred gown, with a gold chain. | 
His daughter, groteſquely dreffed in black; her arms perfectly 


heriſees with points. She was the lady of Sir Edward Stanhope, 


preſident of the north, whoſe picture, in ſmall, is by her. 


Proceed eaſtward through an open country, and in two hours 
reach Aberbrothic ot Arbroath, ſeated on the diſcharge of the little 
river Brothic into the ſea, as the name imports, Mer in the Britiſh 
implying ſuch a ſituation. It is a ſmall but flouriſhing place, 
well built, and ſtill encreafing : the town has been in an improv- 


ing ſtate for the thirty laſt years, and the number of inhabitants 


greatly augmented. This is owing to the introduction of manu- 


factures; the number, at this time, is faid to be about three thouſand 


five hundred: theſe principally confift of weavers of coarſe brown 
linens, and ſome ſail-cloth; others are employed in making white 
and coloured threads : the remainder are either engaged in the ſhip- 
ping of the place, or in the neceffary and common mechanic trades. 
The brown linens, or Oſuaburgbs, were manufactured here before 
any encouragement was given by Government, or the linen com- 
pany erected at Edinburgh. The merchant, who firſt introduced 
the manufacture, is ſtill alive, and has the happineſs of ſeeing it 
overſpread the country, It appears from the books of the ſtamp- 


* Communicated by the Rev. Mr. Granger, to whoſe liberal diſpoſition I find 
myſelf often indebted. 
7 | office - 
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office in this town, that ſeven or eight hundred thouſand yards are 
annually made in the place, and a {mall diſtrict round. Beſide this 
export, and that of thread, much barley, and ſome wheat is ſent 
abroad; but ſo populous is the country, __ 
valent of meal is imported. 

The foreign imports are flax, flax-ſeed, and timber, from the 
Baltic. The coaſting trade conſiſts of coals from Borrowfloneſs, 
and lime from Lord Elgin's kilns in Fife. The firſt forms a con- 
fiderable article of commerce, this being the laſt port to the north, 
into which that commodity may be brought, free from the heavy 
duty commencing after it has paſſed the promontory, the Red. Head. 


The coaft from the Buttoneſs, or northern cape of the Firth of Tay, 


is entirely deſtitute of a port, as far as the harbour of Montroſe. 
In fact this eaftern fide of the kingdom is as unfavorable to the 
ſeaman as it is to the planter. Whoſoever will give themſelves the 
trouble of caſting their eye on the map, will perceive, that from 
the Humber's mouth to John @ Groat's houſe, there is an uncom- 
mon ſcarcity of retreats for the diſtreſſed navigator: they occur 
ſeldom, and have often near their entrances the obſtructions of 
ſand to render the acceſs difficult. On the weſtern fide of the 
kingdom Nature bath dealt out the harbours with a perfect pro- 
fuſion; not a headland can be doubled, but what offers a fafe 
anchorage to the diſtreſſed veſſel. 

Aberbrothic would have wanted a harbour, had not the aid of 
art been called in: for in default of a natural, a tolerable arti- 
ficial one of piers has been formed, where, at ſpring- tides, which 
riſe here fifteen feet, ſhips of two hundred tons can come, and of 
eighty at neap-tides; but they muſt lie dry at low water, This 

port 
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port is of great antiquity: there is an agreement yet extant be- 
tween the abbot and the burghers of Aberbrothic, in the year 1194, 


concerning the making of the harbour. Both parties were. bound 


to contribute their proportions ; but the largeſt fell to the ſhare 
of the former, for which he was to receive an annual tax, payable 
out of every rood of land lying within the borough. This is a 
royal borough, and, with Montroſe, Brechin, 1 and Aber- 
deen, returns one member to parlement. 

The glory of this place was the abbey, whoſe very ruins give 
ſome idea of its former magnificence: it lies on a riſing above 
the town, and preſents an extenſive and venerable front; is moſt 
deliciouſly ſituated, commands a view of the ſea to the eaſt, of 
a fertile country to the weſt, bounded by the Grampian hills; and, 
to the ſouth, of the openings into the firths of Tay and Forth. 

The abbey was once incloſed with a ſtrong and lofty wall, 
which ſurrounded a very conſiderable tract: on the ſouth-weſt 


corner is a tower, at preſent the ſteeple of the pariſh · church: at 


the ſouth-eaſt corner was another tower, with a gate beneath, 
called the Darn. gate, which, from the word darn, or private, ap- 
pears to have been the retired way to the abbey. The magnifi- 
cent church ſtands on the north ſide of the ſquare, and was built 
in form of a croſs: on the ſide are three rows of falſe arches, one 
above the other, which have a fine effect, and above them are 
very high windows, with a circular one above. In April laſt a part 
adjoining to the weſt end fell ſuddenly down, and deſtroyed 
much of the beauty of the place. The length of the whole 
church is about two hundred and ſeventy-five feet, the breadth of 


the body and fide-ifles, from wall to wall, ſixty- ſeven: the length 
8 of 
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IN SCOTLAND. 
of the tranſept, an hundred and fixty-five feet; the breadth twenty- 


ſeven. 

It ſeems as if there had been three towers; one in the centre, 
and two others on each fide of the weſt end; part of which ſtill 
remains. On the fouth fide, adjoining to the church, are the rains 

of the chapter-houſe; the lower part is vaulted, is a ſpacious 
room, well lighted with Gothic windows. Above is another _ 
apartment. 

The great gate to e Gr the north : above the arch 
had been a large gallery, with a window at each end. At the 
north-weſt corner of the monaſtery ſtand the walls of the regality 


priſon, of great ſtrength and thickneſs : within are two vaults, - 


and over them ſome light apartments. 'The priſon did belong to 
the convent, which reſigned this part of its juriſdiction to a lay- 
man, whom the religious elected to judge in criminal affairs. The 
family of Arly had this office before the Reformation, and conti- 
nued poſſeſſed of it till the year 1747, when it was fold and veſted 
in the crown with the other heretable juriſdictions. 

In the year 1443, the election of this officer proved farat to 
the chieftains of two noble families. The convent had that year 


choſen Alexander Lindeſay, eldeſt fon of the Earl of Crawford, to 


be the judge or bailey of their regality: but he proved fo expen- 
five by his number of followers, and high way of living, that 
they were obliged to remove him, and appoint in his place Alex- 
ander, nephew to Fohn Ogilvie, of Airly, who had an hereditary 
claim to the place: this occaſioned a cruel feud between the fa- 
miles: each aſſembled their vaſſals, and terminated the diſpute: 
near the town. The Lindſays were victorious, but both the prin- 
_<ipals fell in the battle, with about five hundred of their followers. 

. Very 
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Very few other buildings remain. In the area within the great 
gate is to be ſeen part of the abbot's lodgings, built on ſtrong 
- waults, none ſtories high, en of ſome _ and n 
rooms.” 
| Tui abbey was foutded by Willun the Lies, in 21yö, de 
dicated to our celebrated primate, Thomas d Becket, The founder 
was buried here, but there are no remains of his tomb, or of any 
other, excepting that of a monk, of the name of Alexander Nicol. 
The monks were of the 'Tyrouenfian order, and were firſt brought 
From Kei, whoſe abbot declared thoſe, of this place on the firſt 
inftitucion to be free from his juriſdiction. The laſt abbot was the 
famous Cardinal Beaton, at the ſarhe time archbiſhop of St. Au- 
2s, and, before his death, as great and abſolute here, as HYolfey 
was in Englazd. On the: Reformation, John Hamilian was com- 
mandatory abbot. in 1608 it was erected into a barony, in favor 
of his fon James; then was conveyed to the Earl of Dyſart; and 
| Knally bought by Patrick Maul, ahi aj with. the patronage 
of thirty-four pounds. 

The revenyes were very great: „ 
iti two thouſand five hundred and fifty-three-pounds Scots, 
beſides the vaſt contributions of corn from the tenanta, who paid 
their rents in kind. The ordinance for the yearly proviſion of the 
houſe, in 1530, will ſerve to give ſome idea of the great charity and 
Hoſpitality of the place. There was an order for buying, 85 


700 weather, 89 chalders of malt, 
180 oxen, 7 +:g0- of wheat, 
21 — mpg 40 af meal. 
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All which appears additional to the produce of their lands, or 
what their tenants brought in. This profuſion of ſtores would 
ſeem very extraordinary, when the number of monks did not ex- 


ceed twenty - five: but the ordinance acquaints us, that the ap- 


pointments of that year exceeded thoſe of 1528, notwithſtanding, 
in the laſt, the king had been there twice, and the archbiſhop 
thrice. In the chartulary of the houſe, theſe viſits are complained 
of as an intolerable burden, and with reaſon, for befides loading 
the abbey with vaſt expence, it deprived them of the means of 
exerting their uſual hoſpitality towards the poor. 

King John, the Engliſh monarch, granted this monaſtery moſt 
uncommon privileges; for by charter, under -his. great ſeal, he ex- 
empted it 4 Teloniis et conſuetudine in every part of England, except 
London. | * 

In this monaſtery Robert Bruce convened the nobility of this 
kingdom, who here framed the ſpirited letter and remonſtrance to 
Pope John, dated April 6, 1320 ; in which they trace the origin of 
the Scots, from the Greater Scythia, through the Tyrrhenian lea, 
and the pillars of Hercules into Spain; they inform him that they 
expelled the antient Britons, deſtroyed: the Pils, and maintained 
this kingdom free, through a race of 113 kings of uninterrupted 
lineal deſcent. They ftrongly aſſert their independency of the 
Engliſh, and diſclaim the right that Edward II. pretended to the 
kingdom. They entreat his Holineſs to admoniſh Edward to deſiſt 
from his hoſtilities ; and heroically acquaint the Pope, that even 
ſhould Bruce deſert their cauſe, they would chooſe another leader 
(fo little notion had they even then of 0 right) and never 

. III. T ſubmit 
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A TO U'R 
ſubmit. even to extremity to the unjuſt pretenſions of the Englif 
monarch. * Cui (Roberto) tanquam illi per quem falhs in populo 
*. faQacſt, pro noſtra libertate tuenda tam jure quam meritis tene - 
mur et yolumus in omnibus adhærere; quem fi ab inceptis de- 
ſiſteret Regi Auglorum aut Anglicis nos aut regnum noſtrum volens 
ſubjicere, tanquam inimicum noſtrum, et ſui noſtriſque juris ſub- 
verſorem, ſtatim expellere niteremur, et alium regem noſtrum, 
qui ad defenſionem noſtrùm ſufficeret, faceremus. Quia quam - 
diu centum vivi remanſerint, nunquam Auglorum domino aliqua- 
© tenus volumus ſubjugari; non enim propter gloriam, divitias aut 
© honores pugnamus, ſed propter libertatem ſolummodo, qui nemo 
bonus niſi fimul cum vita amittit.” 

There is no immediate anſwer from the Pope extant; but there 
is reaſon to ſuppoſe that this very important remonſtrance had 
great weight; for in Auguſt of the fame year, he ſent a Bull ® to 
Edward, to exhort him to make peace with the Scots, in order that 
the operations againſt the infidels in the holy-land might be pur- 
ſued without interruption. There is alſo: a letter from his holi- 
neſs ꝶ to the fame prince, to acquaint him, that at the earneſt re- 
queſt of Nobert, he had ſuſpended: the ſentence of encommuni- 
cation, perhaps through fear of * Scontifh nation * 
too rigorous a procedure. 

After dinner continue my journey towards Montroſe. I am 
informed, that near the road ſtands the church of St. Vigian, a 
gothic building, ſupported by pillars, with iſles on each fide, and 
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fanding on a pretty green mount, in the midft of a valley. This 
church returns a fine echo, repeating diſtinctly an hexameter verſe. 

Paſs through an open country, and obſerve, that the planta- 
tions are vaſtly moſſed, being expoſed to the cankering blaſts of 
the eaſtern winds, which bring with them frequent rains, and great 
volumes of black fog. Ride by extenſive fields of peas and po- 
- tatoes; the laſt a novelty rill within the laft twenty years. 

The open country continues as far as Lunan, where the inclo- 
ſures commence. To the right is the promomory, called the Re- 
head, forming one horn of Lunan bay, open to the eaſt wind. 
The ſhore in this part is high, bold, and rocky, and often ex- 
cavated with vaſt hollows, extremely worthy the attention of the 
traveller: no place exhibits a greater variety ; ſome open to the 
ſea, with a narrow mouth; and, internally, inftantly riſe into lofty 
and ſpacious vaults, and ſo extenſively meandring, that no one has, 
as yet, had the hardineſs to explore the end. 

Others of theſe caves ſhew a magnificent entrance, divided in 
the middle by a vaſt column, forming two arches of a height and 


grandeur that ſhames the work of art in the nobleſt of the Gothic - 


cathedrals, The voyager may amuſe himſelf by entering in a 
boat on one fide of the pillar, furrounding it, and returning to the 
fea on the other. But the moſt aſtoniſhing of all is the cavern, 
called the G- Pot, that almoſt realiſes in romantic form a fable 
in the Perfiat Tales, The traveller may make a conſiderable ſub- 
terrancous voyage, with a pictureſque ſcenery of lofty rock above, 
and on every ſide: he may be rowed in this ſolemn ſcene till he 
finds himſelf ſuddenly reftored' to the fight of the heavens; he 
finds himſelf in a circular chaſm, open to the day, with a narrow 

0-3 bottom, 
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1 i and extenſive top, widening at the margin to two hum» 


dred feet in diameter: on gaining the ſummit a moſt unexpected 
proſpect appears: he finds himſelf at a diſtance from the ſea, 
amidſt corn-fields, enjoys a fine view of the country, and a gentle- 
man's ſeat at a ſmall diſtance fromthe place out of which he emerged, 
Such may be the amuſement of the curious in the calms of the 


ſummer ſeaſon : but when the ſtorm. is directed from the eaſt, the 


view from the edge of this hollow is tremendous; for from the 
height of above three hundred feet, they may look down on the fu- 


rious waves, whitened with yon, and: (welling in their long con- 


finement. 
The cliffs of this ſhore are not without Sale ſmgularities : pen- 


inſulated rocks, of ſtupendous height, jut frequently from their 
front, precipitous” on all ſides, and waſhed by a great depth of 
water : the iſthmus that joins them to the land is extremely nar- 
row, impaſſable for any more than two or three perſons a- breaſt; 
but the tops of the rocks ſpread into verdant areas, containing 
veſtiges of rude fortifications, in antient and barbarous times the re- 
treat of the neighbouring inhabitants from the too powerful invader. 

On the ſouth ſide of Lunan water is Red-Caftle, once a reſidence 
of William the Lion. After eroſſing that water, the country be- 
comes incloſed, and divided into fields of about eight or ten Scotch 
acres in fize, fenced with walls or banks, planted with French 
furze, or with white-thorn. A great ſpirit of huſbandry appears 
in theſe parts, eſpecially in the pariſh of Craig, which I now enter. 
The improvements were originally begun by two brothers, Meſſrs. 
Scotts, of Roffie and Duninald, who about forty years ago made 


their experiment on an eſtate of eight or nine hundred a year value; 
and 
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and at preſent they or their heirs find the reward of induftry by 
receiving from it three thouſand pounds per annum. The principal 
manure is lime; but every ſpecies of good huſbandry is practiſed 
here, and the produce is correſpondent: all kinds of grain yield 
fix from one; the graſs land is ſet from twenty-five to thirty ſhil- 
lings an acre. The improvements made on a farm of five hun- 
dred a year, held by Mr. Patrick Scott, muſt not be forgotten; as 

he has the merit of making land not worth five ſhillings per acre, 
at preſent worth twenty. There need no ſtronger proof of the 
improvements in huſbandry, and the fertility of the land in this 


neighbourhood, than to mention the annual exports of beare, meal, 
and malt, from the port of Montroſe, which in favourable ſeaſons 


amount to twenty thouſand bolls. 

On the ſouth fide of this pariſh (which is a promontory denn 
Lunan-bay and the Soutb-Eſt] is a great body of bluiſh limeſtone, 
I may ſay, at preſent tantalizing the honeſt farmer, who by reaſon 
of the dearneſs of coal is forbidden the uſe of it; a fatal duty of 
three ſhillings and three - pence a tun on all coal, commencing at 
the Red · bead, to the infinite prejudice and diſcouragement of rural 


ceconomy in theſe parts. The thoughtleſs impoſition of a tax, be- 
fore the uſe of lime was ſcarcely known in theſe parts, is now 


ſeverely felt, and obliges the farmers to negle& the cheap manure 


Providence intended for them; and at great expence to import 


their lime from the Earl of Elgin's works: on the Firth of Forth, 
which colts them about ſeventeen pence per boll. Nature hath 
denied them coal, peat, and wood; ſo that at preſent they cannot 
burn their lime with the imported fucl at leſs than twenty pence 


the boll. 1 | 
N Reach 
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Reach the village of Ferryden, oppoſite to Montroſe, and croſ- 
ſing over the ſtrait or entranee to the harbour, arrive there late 
at night. 

MownTRose, or more properly Mon-rofs, derives its name either 
from Min roſs, the fenny promontory *, or from Mant er oſc, the 
mouth of the ſtream ; is ſeated partly on an iſthmus, partly on 
a peninſula, bounded on one fide by the German ocean, on the 
other by a large bay, called the baſon or back-fands. This penin- 


1 ſula is evidently a large beach, formed in old times by the ſea, as 


Hannovn. 


appears by digging to any depth 4. The end of this forms one fide 
of the entrance to the harbour: a rocky point, called by Adair, 
Seurdineſs, at this time Montroſe. neſs, lies on the ſouth-ſfide, and cer- 
tain ſands, called the Arnot, on the northern. On the firſt is a 
ſquare tower, a ſort of light · houſe, to direct the courſe of veſſels 
in dark nights. The Arno? ſands, after violent ſtorms from the 
eaſt, approach nearer to the Ne/s; but are again removed to their 
old limits by the floods of the Eft, a circumſtance to be attended 
to by mariners. The tide ruſhes up this entrance with a great 
head and vaſt fury; but the depth of water is conſiderable, being 
fix fathoms in the middle, about three days before ſpring-tide. 
The breadth is ſcarcely a quarter of a mile, but the baſon mſtantly 


Nine Nomencl. Scar. 158. 

+ Baxter, Gloſſ. Ant. Brit. 170. 

t Mr. Maitland, vol. I. p. 205, ſuppoſes that the gravel, thus diſcovered, to 
have heen the materials of a Reman way, which was continued farther north: and 


aſſerts, that there are veſtiges of a camp on the neighbouring links or ſandy plain 
but I received not the leaft account of any ſuch antiquities. 
| expands 
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expands into a beautiful circle of confiderable diameter; but un- 
fortunately moſt of it is dry at low water, except where the South- 
eſt forms its channel, in which veſſels of ſixty tuns will float even 
at the loweſt ebb, Inch-broik lies on the ſouth fide of the entrance, 
and oppoſite to that is the pier, which ſhips of any ſize may reach, 
that can bear the ground at low water, 

Montroſe is built on the eaſt fide of the baſon, and conſiſts chiefly 
of one large ſtreet, of a conſiderable breadth, terminated" at one 
end by the town houſe or Tol-both; a handſome pile, with elegant 


and convenient apartments for the aſſemblies of the magiſtrates. 


The houſes are of ſtone, and, like thoſe in Flanders, oſten with 
their gable- ends towards the ſtreets. The houſe in which the 
Marquis off Montroſe was born is ſtill to be ſeen, The town con- 
tains about ſix thouſand inhabitants, of which fiſteen hundred are 
Epiſcopalians; the reſt are of the eſtabliſned church, with the uſual 
ſclüſms of Seceders, Glaſſites, Non- jurors, &c. Numbers of gen- 
teel families, independent of any trade, refide here as a place of 


agreeable retreat, aud numbers keep their carriages: theſe are prin- 


cipally- of the church of England, Their chapel, which was 
founded in 1722, is very neat; has a painted altar piece, and a 
ſmall organ. It is oecaſionally frequented by the prefbyterians, 
who ſhew here a moſt laudable moderation. It is chiefly in the 
ſouth and ſouth-weſt, that religious bigotry reigns, and that uſually 
among the common people. Our biſtiops; who have viſited Scotland, 
have never failed meeting with a treatment the moſt polite and reſpect-· 
ful; but the introduction of the order is impracticable in a country 
where the natural, as well as religious objections, are ſo ſtrong; 
for the finances of Nortb-Brirain cam never bear the pomp of reli- 
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n 
gion, even ſhould the people be induced to admit the ceremonial 
In the times of popery, the Dominicans had a convent here, 
founded by Sir Alan Durrward, in the year 1230. The friers were 
afterwards tranſported to an hoſpital near this city, rebuilt by 
Patrick Panter, but in 1524 were permitted to return to their old 
ſeat *. Maitland fays, that their houſe was called the abbey of 


Celurca: 1 ſuppoſe from the antient name of the town 1 Boethius 


beſtows on it. 
The town has increaſed one-third ſince the year 1745; at that 


time there was not a fingle manufacture: the inhabitants lived 


either by one another, or by the hiring out of ſhips, or by the 
ſalmon trade. At preſent the manufactures, have riſen to a great 
pitch: for example, that of ſail-cloth, or ſail-duck, as it is here 
called, is very conſiderable; in one houſe, eighty-two thouſand 


five hundred and ſixty-fix pieces have been made fince 1755. 
Each piece is thirty-eight yards long, and numbered from VIII. 


to I. No. VIII. weighs twenty - four pounds, and every piece, 
don to No. I, gains three pounds in the piece. The thread for 


this cloth is ſpun here, not by the common wheel, but the hands. 
Women are employed, who have the flax placed round their waſtes, 
twiſt a thread with each hand as they recede from a wheel, . 
by a boy at the end of a great room. 

Coarſe cloth for ſhirts for the ſoldiery is alſo Foes here; be- 
ſides this, coarſe linens, which are ſent to London or Manchefter to 


be printed ; and cottons, for the ſame purpoſe, are printed at Perth. 


* Keith, 270. 
Great 
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Great quantities of fine linen, lawns and cambricks are manufac- 


tured in this town, the laſt from two ſhillings and ſixpence to five 
ſhillings a yard. Diapers and Oſnaburghs make up the ſum of 
the weavers employ ; which are exported to London, and from 
thence to the Mes- Indies. 

Much thread is ſpun here, from two ſhillings ond fixpence to 


five ſhillings a pound. It is ſpun both in the town and country, 


and brought. here by the rural ſpinſters to be cleaned and made 
into parcels; and much of it 1s colored here. 

The bleachery is very confiderable, and is the en of the 
town: it is not only uſed by the manufacturers, but by private 
families, for the drying of their linen; all paying a certain fee to 
the perſon who rents it from the magiſtrates. The men pride 
themſelves on the beauty of their linen, both wearing and houſe- 
hold; and with great reaſon, as it is the effect of the ſkill and in- 
duſtry of their ſpouſes, who fully emulate the character of the good 
wife, ſo admirably deſcribed by the wiſeſt of men. 

The ſalmon fiſhery of theſe parts is very confiderable; from fix 
hundred to a thouſand barrels are annually exported, valued at three 
pounds each; and about fifteen hundred pounds worth of kitted 
or pickled fiſh, Much of the freſh fiſh is fold into the country, 
from three halfpence to two-pence-halfpenny a pound. The fiſher- 
men begin to take ſalmons about the ſecond of February, and leave 
off at Michaelmas. Its importance has been  confidered in very 
early times, and the legiſlature conſulted its preſervation by * 
ſevere penalties *. 


| * Vide Tour, 1769. 
Vol. III. | Quantimes 
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Quanrities of white-fiſh, ſuch as the cod kind, turbots, '&c, 
might be taken on the great ſand banks off this coaſt. The Jong 
Fortys extend parallel to it; and beyond that lie Montroſe pits *, 
a great bank with fix pits in it of uncommon depths, and fingular 
in their ſituation. They are from forty to a hundred fathom deep, 
reckoning from the ſurface of the water, and poſſibly may be 
ſubmarine ſwallows. Theſe banks ſwarm with fiſh, but are ſhame- 
fully neglected, or left perhaps to foreigners. In the laſt century 
about five hundred barks and boats, which during winter were 
employed in the herring fiſhery on theſe coaſts, during ſpring and 
part of fummer, turned their ' thoughts to the capture of cod and 
ling 7, and after curing, carried their cargoes to Holland, Ham- 
burgh, into the Baltic, to England and to France. By ſome miſ- 
chance this fiſhery was loſt; and the Hallanders and Hamburghers 
fairly beat the natives out of their trade. In the time of Henry 
VIII. England was ſupplied with ſalt fiſh from this market: the 
Habberdyn ¶ Aberdeen) fiſh was an article in every great larder T. 

Incredible numbers of lobſters are taken on this coaſt, from the 
village of Chan. Sixty or ſeventy thouſand are ſent annually to 
London, and fold at the rate of twopence halfpenny a- piece, pro- 
vided they are five inches round in the body; and if leſs, two are 
allowed for one. The attention of the natives to this ſpecies of 
fiſhery is one reaſon of the negle& of that of white fiſh, to the 
great loſs of the whole country, which by this inattention is de- 
prived of a cheap and comfortable diet. Agates of very beautiful 


® Hammond's chart of the North Sea. 
+ Accompt current between England and Scotland, p. 26. 
1 Northumberland Houſhold Book. 
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kinds are eathered i in great quantities beneath the cliffs, and ſent 
to the laptdaries in London. 

I cannot diſcover any veſtiges of antiquity about this place, 
except a large mount called the Forthill, on the eaſt fide of the 
town. No marks are left of its ever having been fortified ; but 
the materials might have been applied to other purpoſes : and 
there 1s a tradition that it was in full repair when Edward III. was 
in Scotland. Boethius * relates, that it was a fortified place at the 
landing of the Danes, a little before the battle of Loxcarty : that 
thoſe barbarians put the inhabitants to the ſword, levelled the 
walls, and deſtroyed the caſtle. This 1s the only remarkable 
event which I can diſcover to have happened to the town. In this 
century it was diſtinguiſhed by the flight of the Pretendef, who, 
on the 4th of February, 1716, eſcaped on board of a frigate which 
lay in the road, and conveyed him ſafe to France. 


This day we were honored with the freedom of the town; and 


handſomely entertained by the magiſtrates. I obſerved that the 
ſeal of the diploma was impreſſed with roſes allufive to its preſent 
name, which ſeems a poetical fiction. 
Aureolis urbs picta roſis: mons molliter urbi 
Imminet, hinc urbi nomina facta canunt. 
At veteres perhibent quondam dixiſſe CExLUR can, 
Nomine fic priſco et nobilitata novo eſt. 
Et priſcã atque nova inſignis virtute, virumque 
Ingeniis, Patriz qui peperere decus f. 
Leave Montroſe, and after five miles riding, croſs the North -Eſt, 
at North Bridge. This river and that of Sourh-Eft rife in the ex- 


* Lib. XI. P · 228. d + Jenſton. 
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r 
treme northern borders of the county, among the Benchichin hills: 
this, flowing along Gleneſt, retains the ſame name from the ſource 
to the ſea; the other is called the White Mater for a conſiderable 
way from its fountain. Near this bridge is Egglis madie, Eccleſia 
Magaalene, the ſeat of the Falconers, barons of Halkerion, whoſe 
family took its name from the office of an anceſtor, falconer to. 


William the Lion. After paſſing the river, enter the county of 
M E R N S; 
5 50 | 
The Shire of KIXcARDIXE. 
Some derive the firſt from Merus, à valiant nobleman, hs: 


ſubduing the country, received it in reward from his prince Ken- 


neth II. Camden with much probability. ſuppoſes it to retain part 


of the name of the old Inhabitants, the Vernicones of Ptolemy, it 


being common for the Britons in diſcourſe to change the V into M. 
The other name is taken from its antient t capital, W now 
an inconſiderable village. 

Lie this night at the village of Laurence Kirk. The wann 
of the land in the afternoon's ride appeared leſs ſtrong than on 
the ſouth ſide of the Soulb-Eſt; but great efforts are making to- 
wards the improvement of the country. Streams of corn ſeem 
darting from the hills towards the centre of the valley, and others 
again radiate from the coaſts: 1 doubt not but in a few years the 
obſcure or heathy parts will entirely vaniſh, and this whole tract 
become one glory of-cultivation. 

Proceed through a fine rich bottom, called the Zollow of he 


Merns, * on one ſide by the Grampian hills, on the other by 
3 a riſing 
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2 rifing ground, that runs almoſt parallel to them. The Gram- 
piaus preſent here a low heathy front; the hollows and the eaſtern 
boundary fertile in corn. Paſs near the two ſeats of Meſſ. Carnegie, 
and Lord Gardinflon. Croſs the water of Bervie, which falls into 
the ſea a few miles to the eaſt, Near its mouth lies the ſmall town 
of Inner-bervie, made a royal burgh by David Bruce, who landed 
there after his long retreat into France. The rock he debarked 
on is to this day called Craig Davy. 

Near the village of Drum-lethie the country grows billy and 
heathy. Paſs near Glen bervie, the ſeat of Sir James Nicbolſon. 
Incline now towards the ſhore, and find an improvement in the 
country, which continues till I reach | 
- STONE-HIVE, or STONE-HAVEN, is a {mall town, but the head 
burgh of the ſhire ; the ſheriff's court having been removed from 
Kincardine to this place by act of parlement in the reign of James VI. 
It is placed at the foot of ſome high cliffs in a ſmall bay, with a. 
moſt rocky bottom, in one part opening a little, ſo that ſmall- 
veſſels may find admittance, but that muſt be at high water. A. 
pier laps over this harbour from the north ſide, to give them ſecu- 
rity after their entrance. The town conſiſts of about eight hun- 
dred inhabitants. The manufactures are Sail - cloths and Oſna- 
burghs, which began about ſeven years ago; and contributed 
much to make the place more populous. Here is alſo a con- 
ſiderable one of knit worſted and thread ſtockings. Women gain, 
four-pence a day by knitting, and ſix- pence by ſpinning; the men, 
a ſhilling by weaving. 

The manufactures of the 1 may be divided thus: the. 


ſtocking trade employs the natives from the banks of the Dee to, 
this 
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this place. From hence to the North-Eſt they are wholly occu- 
pied in weaving. 

Viſit the celebrated caſtle of Dunnoter, built on a WH and 
peninſulated rock, jutting into the ſea, and divided by a vaſt 
chaſm, a natural foſs, from the main land. The compoſition of 
the rock is what is commonly called Plumb-pudding fone, from the 
pebbles lodged in the hard cement. Kittiwales and ſome other 
gulls breed on the ſides, 

The entrance is high, through an arched way. Beyond that 
is another, with four round holes in front, for the annoying any 
enemy who might have gained 'the firſt gate, The area on the 
top of this rock is an Engliſh acre and a quarter in extent. The 
buildings on it are numerous, many of them vaulted, but few ap- 
peared to have been above a century and a half old, excepting a 
ſquare tower of a conſiderable height, and the buildings that 
defend the approach. The ſides of the rocks are precipitous, 
and even that part which impends over the iſthmus has been cut, 
in order to render this fortreſs ſtill more ſecure. The ciſtern is 
almoſt filled up; but had been of a great fize, not leſs than 
twenty- nine feet in diameter. | 

The view of the cliffs to the ſouth is very pictureſque. They 
project far into the ſea, in form of narrow but lofty capes. 
Their baſes ate often perforated with great arches, perviees to 
boats, 

This caſtle was the property of the Keizhs, earls Marechals of 
Scotland, a potent and heroic family: but in the year 1715, by 
one fatal ſtep, the fortune and title became forfeited; and our 


country loſt the ſervices of two moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonages, the 
| late 
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late earl, and his brother the general, the ableſt officer of the age. 
According to the Scotch peerage *, the property of the Keiths in 
this county came to them, in the reign of David Bruce, by the 
marriage of Sir William to Margaret, daughter of Sir John 
Fraſer: but | have been informed that this fortreſs had been the 

property of an Earl of Crawford, who exchanged it for an eſtate 
in Fife, with an Earl Marechal, on condition that he and his de- 
pendents ſhould, in caſe of neceſſity, be permitted to take refuge 
there. 

About the year 1296 this caſtle was taken by Sir William 
Wallace, who, according to his hiſtorian; Blind Harry, burnt 
four thouſand Engliſhmen in it. I fotbear to repeat bis account, 
ſince he is ſuppoſed by the 2 annaliſt to have been an 
impoſtor. 

In 1336 it was re-fortified by Eduard III, in his progreſs 
through Scotland; but as ſoon as the conqueror quitted that king - 
dom, the guardian, Sir Audrew Murray, inſtantly retook it. Hiſ- 
tory leaves us in the dark after this for a very long period. I do 
not recolle& any mention of it till the civil wars of the laſt cen- 
tury, when it was beſieged, and the church again burnt. The 
tradition is, that it was defended by the Earl Marechal, againſt the 
Marquis of Montroſe, w the perſuaſion of Andrew Cant. The 


* Crawford's 319. 
+ The title to his poem informs us that it was compoſed in 1361; * that muſt 
de a miſtake; for Major, who wrote in 1518, ſays, that Blind Harry lived when he 
was a child, compoſed the life of Wallace, and, like Homer, got his livelihood by 
reciting his verſes at the houſes of great men, Major gives but little credit to the 
poem. See ib. iv. c. 15. 
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marquis, according to the barbarous cuſtom of the time, ſet fire 
to the country around; which, when Andrew ſaw, he told the 
noble owner, that the flames of his houſes were a feveer-ſmelling 
ſavour in the noſtrils of the LoxD; ſuppoſing that his lordſhip ſuf- 
fered for righteouſneſs ſake. This caftle was inhabited till the 
beginning of the preſent” century, when an agent for the York- 
building company,' reduced it to the preſent ruinous ſtate by pulling 
down and ſelling many of the materials. The annotator on Camden 
mentions the ſtately rooms in the new buildings, and the library. 
He alſo ſpeaks here, of St. Padie's church, famous for being the 
burial place of St. Palladius, who in 431 was ſent by Pope Czleftine 
to preach the goſpel to the Scots: but it lies about fix miles weſt of 
Stone-hive, in a deep den, environed on all fides but the ſouth by 
high mountains. 
Wait on Robert Barclay, Eſq; at his ſeat at t Uyr, n a i mile 
diſtant from Stone-hive. This gentleman, by the example he ſets 
his neighbors in the fine management of his land, is a moſt uſe- 
ful and worthy character in his country. He has been long a 
peripatetic obſerver of the different modes of agriculture in all 
parts of Great- Britain: his journies being on foot, followed by 
a ſervant with his baggage, on horſeback. He has more than 
once walked to London, and by way of experiment has gone eighty 
miles in a day. He has reduced his remarks to practice, much to 
his honor and emolument. The barren heaths that once ſurrounded 
him, are now converted into rich fields of wheat, beare, or oats; 
and his clover was at this time under a ſecond harveſt. | 
He is likewiſe a great planter : he fills all his dingles with trees, 
but avoids planting the eminences, for he ſays they will not thrive 
on 
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on this eaſtern coaſt, except in ſheltered bottoms. The few plan- 
tations on the upper grounds are ſtunted, cankered and moſs- 


Mr. Barclay favored me with the following account of the pro- 
greſs of his improvements. He firſt ſet about them with ſpirit in 
the year 1768; fince which he has reclaimed about four hundred 
acres, and continues to finiſh about a hundred annually, by drain- 
ing, levelling, clearing away the ſtones, and liming. Theſe, with 
the ploughing, ſeed, &c. amount to the expence of ten pounds 
an acre. The firſt crop is commonly oats, and brings in fix pounds 
an acre: the ſecond, white peas, worth ſometimes as much, but 
generally only four pounds: turneps are the third crops, and 
uſually worth fix pounds; the fourth is barley, of the fame value: 
clover ſucceeds, worth about four pounds: and laſtly wheat, 
which brings in about ſeven pounds ten ſhillings an acre, but 
oftener more, | 

As ſoon as the land is once thoroughly improved, it is thrown 

into this courſe: turneps, barley, clover and wheat; ſometimes 
turneps, barley, clover and rye-graſs. He ſometimes breaks up 
the laſt for white peas, and afterwards for wheat: and ſometimes 
fallows from the grass, and manures it for wheat, by — his 
ſheep. 
The land thus improved: was * heath, and even that 
which was arable, produced moſt miſerable crops of a poor de- 
generate oat, and was upon the whole not worth two ſhillings an 
acre; but in its preſent improved ſtate is worth twenty, and the 
tenants live twice as well as before the improvement. 
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Some of the fields have been fallowed from heath, and ſown 
with wheat, 'and produced large crops. One field of thirty-four 
acres, which had been moſtly heath, was the firſt year fallowed, 


. drained, cleared of the ſtones, limed, &c. and ſown with wheat, 
which produced in the London market two hundred and ſeventy 


pounds, clear of all expences. Mr. Barclay has lately erected a 
mill for fine flour,, the only one in the county, which fully an- 
ſwers; and has ſerved to encourage many of his neighbors to ſow 
wheat where it was never known to be raiſed before, At preſent 
near eight hundred bolls are annually produced withia ten miles. 
of the place. 

The firſt turneps for feeding of cattle were raifed by this gen- 
tleman: and the markets are now plentifully ſupplied with freſh 
beef. Before that period freſh meat was hardly known in theſe 
parts, during the winter and ſpring months. Every perſon killed 
his cattle for winter proviſions at Michaelmas; and this was called 
laying-in time. Neceſlity urged this; for ſo low was the ſtate of 
farming, that winter fodder for the fattening of cattle was then 
unknown. So that this country, till within theſe few years, was in 
the ſame condition with that of England above three hundred years 
ago: in that period, beeves, ſheep, and hogs were killed at Mar- 
tinmas, and preſerved ſalted till the fpring ; when vegetation was 
renewed, and the half ſtarved cattle recovered their fleſh, and 
were become fit for ſlaughter: ſo that the ſeaſon of freſh meat 
ſcarcely laſted half the year. The Hebrides are ſtill in this 
ſituation. 

The great grand-father of Mr. Barclay was not ies ebene fo 
his improvements in affairs ſpiritual, The celebrated Robert Bar- 
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clay made Urie his refidence, and here compoſed that ayoLooGy for 
the Quakers, which will ever remain an evidence of his abilities 
and his piety. His moderate diſpoſition and cool head gave credit 
to the ſect; for it was the peculiar happineſs of George Fox to 
have united himſelf with this worthy brother, fince George's tenets, 
as Moſheim expreſſes, delivered by him in a rude, confuſed, and 
ambiguous manner, were preſented in a different form by the 
maſterly hand of Barclay, who dreſſed them with fuch ſagacity 
and art, that they aſſumed the aſpe& of a regular ſyſtem. To 
him then is owing the purification of the opinions of the pro- 


feſſors of it at this time. He was the great reformer of quaker- 


iſm, and his followers may exult in him as in one who would do 
honour to any religion. 

Leave Urie, and return by the ſame road as far as Red Mears, 
where we turn to the north weft, and travel near the foot of the 
Grampian hills, through a fine open country. Go near the houſe 
of captain Falconer, with excellent improvements around; and 
ſoon after by Faſque, the ſear of Sir Alexander Ramſay, a gentleman 
diſtinguiſhed for his fine method of agriculture. Stop at Fetter- 
Cairn, a (mall village, for the ſake of refreſhing ourſelves and 
horſes. 

In this merning's ride, obſerve a particular neatneſs in the cot- 
tages of the country. They are made either of red clay, or of 
ſods, placed on a ſtone foundation; the roofs are prettily thatched, 
and bound by a neat net-work of twiſted ſtraw rope, which keeps 
them extremely tight. 

Near Fetter-cairn was the refidence of Finella, the 1 
of a nobleman of large poſſeſſions in this country, infamous for 
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her aſſaſſination of Kenneth III, in 994. She artfully inſinuated 
herſelf into his favor, and inveigling him into her palace (under 
pretence of revealing ſome confpiracies, ſhe was really privy to) 
there cauſed him te be murdered. The place was beſet by his 
friends, but Finella eſcaping out of a window, joined the confede- 
rates in her wickedneſs, Such is the relation given by Boethius 
and Buchanan *, but the relations of _ early times are often. 
doubtful and 4 fabulous. 

About two miles from this place, on the road- ſide, is a cairn, 
of a ſtupendous ſize, and uncommon form, which probably might 
give name to the pariſh. The ſhape is oblong, and the height at 
leaft thirty feet. At ſome diſtance: from the ground the ſides are 
formed into a broad terrafs : the cairn riſes again conſiderably 
above that, and conſiſts of great looſe ſtones, mixed with much 
ſemi-vitrified or lava · like matter. On one ſide is a large long 
ſtone, probably once erect. Along the top is an oval hollow, 


about fix feet deep: its length, within, a hundred and fifty- two; 


the breadth, in the middle, ſixty-fix; the length from the outfide 
of the ſurrounding dike, a hundred and fixty-ſeven ; the breadth, 
eighty- three. This may be preſumed to have been monumental; 
the northern nations thought no labor too great in paying theſe 
funeral honors to their deceaſed heroes. The Tumulus of Haco was 
the ſize of a hill : whole years, as well as whole armies, were 
employed in amaſſing theſe ſtupendous teſtimonies of ER 


®* Boethius, lib. XI. p. 233, Buchanan, lib, VI. c. 41. Major, p. 94, calls the 
lady, Camitiſſa Angu/ee. 
+ Socii Haconis faſtuofi funerandi Doch gt, collem ſpectatæ magnitudinis 
exitruunt, Worm. Mon. Dan. 33. 
Three 
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Three years were conſumed in forming one, the common labor of 
two uterine brethren, Norwegian chieftains *. 

Travel over an ill- cultivated flat; croſs the Nortb-Efe, at the 
bridge of Gannachie, a vaſt arch, caſt from rock to rock, built by 
ſubſcription, by one Miller. Beneath is a vaſt chaſm, near fifty- 


feet deep from the top of the battlements ; through this the water 


runs with great force. A rocky channel, with lofty and precipi- 


tous fides, fringed with wood, forms moſt pictureſque views for 


above a quarter of a mile aboye and below the bridge. 
Re-enter the ſhire of 
N M K Sg 

on whoſe borders lies the caſtellated houſe of Edel, once e the fear 
of the moſt antient branch of the Lindſays, of the caſtle of Inver- 
mark, who acquired it about three hundred years ago by the mar- 
riage of an anceſtor with the heireſs of a Sterling, who. built the 
houſe, and was Lord of Gleneſt, which by this match was con- 
veyed to them. They were remarkable for being chief over 2 
numerous ſet of ſmall tenants. Not fixty years are paſt fince the 


laird kept up the parade of being attended to church by a band 


of armed men, who ſerved without pay or maintenance, ſuch 
duties being formerly eſteemed honourable... This caftle was de- 
ſerted by the then owner, on account of a murder he had com- 
mitted on his kinſman, Lord Spynie, in 1607. This affair in- 


volved him in difficulties, and he retired on that account, to the | 


houſe of Auch-mull, about two miles higher on the North-Eft as 
the inſcription on the houſe ſhews. A little after the Laird of 


Exel thought proper to beſtow on one Durie, a barren knowl near 


* Worm. Mon. Dan. 39. 
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the houſe, and by charter conſtituted him and his family heredi- 


tary beadles of the . pariſh, and annexed the perquifite of two 4 | 


bannocks for ringing the bell at the funeral of every farmer, and 
one for that of every cottager; which remained in che family till © 
very lately when it was purchaſed by the Earl of Panmure, the 
preſem dwner of the eſtate. This is mentioned to fhew the af- _ 
foctation of royalty in theſe Reguli, "who made We ber 5 
conferred places with all the dignity of mqeſty. 1 

After riding two miles on black and heachy kills, act | 


! 


divided into two ſummits, the higher named the/white, che lower 


the black Catter- thun, from their different oolors. Both are Cale-- 


nian poſts, and che firſt of moſt uncommon ſtrength. It is of  \ 


an oval form, made of a ſtupendous dike of looſe White ſtones, 


whoſe convexity from the baſe within to that without, is a hun- 


dred and twenty-two feet. On the outſide, a hollow, made by the 
difpofition of the ſtones, ſurrounds the whotes. Round the baſe 
is a deep ditch, and below that about a hundred yards; are che 
veſtiges of another, that went nound the bill. The area within 
the ibony mound is flat; che axis or length of the oval is four 
hundred and thirty- ſix feet; the tranſverſe diameter, two hundred. 
Near the eaft fide is the foundation of a tectangular building; 
and on moſt parts are the foundations. of others, ſmall and cir- 
cular; all which had once theit ſuperftrudtures, che ſhelter ef the 
poſſeſſors of the poſt. nne poly dne m_ 
with ſtones, the well of the places © 

The other is called brown, from the! FORE of: the FONDLY 


- which are compoſed only of earth. It is of a cireular form, and 


conliſts of various concentric dikes. On one fide of this riſes a a 
| ſmall 
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ſmall rill, which running down the hill, has formed a deep gully. 
From the ſide of the fortreſs is another rampart, which extends 
parallel to the rill, and then reverts, forming an additional poſt or 

It is to be obſerved, that theſe poſts were choſen by the Cale- 
donians with great judgment: they fixed on the ſummits of a 
hill, commanding a great view, and perfectly detached, having to 
the north the Grampian hills, but on that fide ſeparated from them 
by the lofty and rugged banks of the Meſt water, which gives 
them additional ſecurity*. Poſts of this kind are, as I am in- 
formed, very common at the foot of the Grampian hills; intended 
as places of retreat for the inhabitants on the invaſion of an 
enemy. There is one above Pheſdo, in the Merns ; another 
called Barmkine hill, eight miles welt of Aberdeen. I have ſeen a 
long chain of fimilar poſts in my own country ; they are generally 
ſituated on high hills, over-looking the lower, or on leſſer hulls 
over-looking plains; and ſeem deſigned as Ahla for the people of 
the low and defenceleſs countries. 

The literal tranſlation. of Catier- tbun is ** Theſe poſts 
are of the ſame kind with that made by Caractacus, on the borders 
of North-Wales. Tunc montibus arduis, et fi qua clementer accedi 
poterant, in modum valli ſara præſiruit t. It is very probable that 
the Caledonians occupied theſe hills before the battle of Mons 
Grampius, which might have been fought in the plains below, 
where there was ample room for large armies to a& in, and. for 


For a full account of the nature of theſe pol ſee my Lr in Wala. | 
1 Taciti Annales, lib, XII. c. 33. 
F771 | the 
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the armed chariots to perform their careers. In theſe rude faſt- 
neſſes the Caledonians might leave their wives and children, as was 
the cuſtom of the other Britons; and then deſcend into the bot- 


toms, to repel the invaders of their liberties. It is difficult to fix 
the ſpot ; but there are not fewer than three Roman camps not 
remote from this range of hills, which Agricola might have oc- 
cupied; and before one of them, drawn out his forces to have 
received the enemy. Of theſe one is at Kiethic, near Brethin; a 

fecond near Caerboddo,. between Forfar and Panmure; and a third 
near 'Kennymoor called' Battledikes*. In the neighborhood of one 
of theſe ſeems to have been the celebrated action; after which he 
led his army to the confines of the Horeſi +, received hoſtages, 


- and ordering his fleet (then in all likelihood lying in the Tay) to 
, perform the voyage round Britain, retired by flow marches into 
winter quarters. | | 


„ and after wel three tes, reach | 


Bazenrx;/ 


a town [conliſting of one large and handſome fireet, and two 


ſmaller, ſeated on the top and fide of à hill, waſhed by the river 
South-Efk. At the foot of the town is a long row'of houſes, in- 
dependent of it, built on ground held in feu from che family of 
North-Eft.. It is a royal burgh, and with four others ſends a 
'* Theſe notices of the cataps, from Maillard, . | 
+ Tranſlators, miſled by the ſound, imagine theſe to have been mountaneers ; 
but the wort! is probably Celtic, and ſhould be readered, A rene Ailin 


rs Tm the people of F. Faun, 
member 


member to parliament. In reſpe& to trade, it has only a ſmall 
ſhare in the coarſer linen manufacture. It lies at no great dif- 
tance from the harbour of Montroſe; and the tide flows within two 
miles of the town, to which a canal might be made, which per- 
kaps might create a trade, but would be of certain ſervice in con- 
veying down the corn of the country for exportation. 

Brechin was a rich and antient biſhoprick, founded by David I. 
about the year 1150: at the Reformation its revenues, in money 
and in kind, amounted to ſeven hundred a year; but after that 
event were reduced to a hundred and fifty, chiefly by the aliena- 
tion of the lands and tythes by Alexander Campbell, the firſt pro- 
teſtant biſhop, to his chieftain the Earl of Argyle; being recom- 
mended to the fee by his patron, probably for that very end. 
The Culdees had a convent here: their abbot Leod was witneſs 
to the grant made by King David to his new abbey of Dumfermline. 
In after-times they gave way to the Matharines, or Red - friers. 
The ruins of their houſe, according to Maitland, are ſtill to be ſeen 
in the College Wynde. 

Here was likewiſe an hoſpital, called Mziſon de Dieu, founded 
in 1256, by William de Brechin, for the repoſe of the fouls of the 
Kings William and Alexander; of John Earl of Chefler, and Hunt- 
ingdon his brother; of Henry his father; and Juliana his mother. 
Albinus, biſhop of Brechin, in the reign of Aexander III, was wit- 
neſs to the grant. By the walls, which are yet ſtanding, bebind 
the weſt end of the chief ftreet, it appears to have been an elegant 
little building. | | 

The cathedral is a Gothic pile, fupported by twelve pillars; is 
in length a hundred and fixty-fix feet, in breadth fixty-one; part is 
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ruinous, and part ſerves as the pariſh church, The weſt end of one 
of the ailes is entire; its dor is Gothic, and the arch conſiſts of 
many moldings: the window of neat tracery : the ſteeple is a hand- 
ſome tower, à hundred and twenty feet high; the four lower win- 
dows ig form of long and narrow openings: the belfry windows 
adorned with that ſpecies of ppening called the quatrefoil: the top 
battlemented, out of which riſes an hexangular ſpire. 

At a ſmall diſtance from the alle ſtands one of thoſe fingular 


4 en , whole * Ws. ſo long — the conjectures of an- 
_ riquaries, 


Theſe towers, a, as 5 as: city des or enquiries have extended, 


: PREY. to have been petuliar; to Nortb-Britain and Ireland: in 
the laſt frequent; in the former only two at this time exiſt, That 


at Brechin ſtood: originally, as all I have ſeen do, detached from 


pl other buildings. It is at preſent joined near the bottom by a low 


additional aile to the church, which takes in about a ſixth of its 
circumference. From this aile chere is an entrance into it of 


modem date, approachable by a few: ſteps, for the uſe of the 


ringers; the pariſhioners having, in time paſt, thought proper to 
hang their bells in it inſtead of the ſtecple. Two handſome bells 
are placed there, which are got at by means of fix ladders, placed 
on wooden ſemicireular floors, each reſting on the circular abut- 

ments within ſide of the tower. | 
| The height from the ground to the roof is eighty feet ; the 
inner diameter, within, a few feet of the bottom, is eight feet; 
the thickneſs of the wall at that part, ſeven feet two inches; ſo 
that the whole diameter is fiſteen feet two; the circumference very 
near forty-eight feet; the inner diameter at the top is ſeven feet eight; 
the 
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the thickneſs of the walls four feet ſix ; the circumference thirty- 
eight feet eight inches; which proportion gives the building an 
inexpreſſible elegance: the top is roofed with an octagonal ſpire, 
twenty-three feet high, which makes the whole one hundred and 
three. In this ſpire are four windows, placed alternate on the 
ſides, reſting on the top of the tower; near the top of the tower 
are four others, facing the four cardinal points; near the bottom 


are two arches, one within another, in relief; on the top of the 


outmoſt is a crucifixion ; between the moldings of the outmoſt 
and inner are two figures; one of the Virgin Mary, the other of 
St. John, the cup and lamb ; on each corner of the bottom of this 
arch is a figure of certain beaſts; one, for ought I know, may be 
the Caledonian bear, and the other, with a long ſnout, the 
boar; the ſtone work within the inner arch has a ſmall ſlit, or peep- 
hole, but without the appearance of there having been a door 
within any modern period : yet I imagine there might have been 
one originally, for the filing up conſiſts of larger ſtones than the 
reſt of this curious rotund. The whole is built with moſt elegant 
maſonry, which Mr. Gough obſerved to be compoſed of fixty 
courſes . I am informed by Mr. Gillies, of Brechin, that he has 
often ſeen it vibrate in a high wind. ; 

The learned among the antiquaries are greatly divided concern- 
ing the uſe of theſe buildings, as well as the founders. Some 
think them Pi#;þ, probably becauſe there is one at Abernethy, 
the antient ſeat of that nation; and others call them Daniſh, be- 
cauſe it was the cuſtom of the Danes to give an alarm f in time 


* Archeologia, II. 83. + Louthiaza, part III. 18. 
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of danger, from high places. But the manner and fimplicity of 


building, in early times, of both thoſe nations, was ſuch, as to 


ſuperſede that notion: befides, there are ſo many ſpecimens left of 


their architecture, as tend at once to diſprove any conjecture of 


that kind: the Hebrides, Cathnefs, and Roſs-ſhire, exhibit reliques 


of their buildings totally different. They could not be defigned 


as belfries, as they are placed near the ſteeples of churches, in- 
finitely more commodious for that end; nor places of alarm, as 
they are often erected in ſituations unfit for that purpoſe. I muſt 
therefore fall into the opinion of the late worthy Peter Collinſon ®, 
that they were iucluſoria; et arti incluſorii ergaſtula, the priſons of 
narrow incloſures: that they were uſed for the confinement of pe- 
nitents; ſome perhaps conſtrained, others voluntary, Dunchad o 
Braoin being ſaid to have retired to ſuch a priſon, where he died 
A. D. 987. The penitents were placed in the upper ſtory; after 
undergoing their term of probation, they were ſuffered to deſcend 
to the next; (in all I have ſeen there are inner abutments for 
ſuch floors) after that, they took a ſecond ſtep; till at length the 
time of purification being fulfilled, they were releaſed and received 


again into the boſom of the church. 


Mr. Collinſon ſays, that they were built in the tenth or 1 
century. The religious were, in thoſe early times, the beſt ar- 
chitects Þ ; and religious architecture the beſt kind. The pious 
builders either improved themſelves in the art by their pilgrimages, 
or were foreign monks brought over for the purpoſe. treland being 


ow” Archeologia, I. 307. 
+ Mr. #alpele's Anecd. Painting, 4to. I. 114. Mr. Bentham's Ely, 26. 
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the land of ſanctity, Patria Sanflorum, the people of that country 
might be the original inventors of theſe towers of mortification. 
They abound there, and in all probability might be brought into 
Scotland by ſome of thoſe holy men who diſperſed themſelves to all 
parts of Chriſtendom to reform mankind. 

The caſtle of Brechin was built on an eminence, a little ſouth of 
the town; but not a relique is left. It underwent a long ſiege in 
the year 1303, was gallantly defended againſt the Eugliſb, under 
Edward III. and, notwithſtanding all the efforts of that potent 
prince, the brave governor Sir Thomas Maule, anceſtor of the pre- 
ſent Earl of Panmure, held out this ſmall fortreſs for twenty days, 
till he was lain by a ſtone caſt from an engine“ on Auguft 2oth, 
when the place was inſtantly ſurrendered. Fames Earl of Panmure 
built, in 1711, an excellent houſe on this ſpot : but in 17915 en- 
gaging in the rebellion, had but a ſhort enjoyment of it. 

J muſt not forget to mention the battle of Brechin, fought in 
conſequence of the rebellion raiſed in 1452 on account of the 
murder of the Earl of Douglas in Stirling caſtle. The victory fell 
to the royaliſts, under the Earl of Hunily. The malecontents were 
headed by the Earl of Crawford, who retiring to his caſtle of 
Finehaven, in the frenzy of diſgrace declared, he would willingly 
paſs ſeven years in hell to obtain the glory which fell to the ſhare 
of the rival general 7 

This morning we were honored with the freedom of the town: 
after which we continued our journey five miles to Careſton, the 


ſeat of Mr. Skene, where we pre the day and evening in a moſt 
_ agreeable manner, 


* Crawford's Peerag?, 389. Camden's Remains, 3ot, + Guthrie, IV. 15. 
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After a ſhort ride, ford the South Eſt, leaving on the right the 
ruined caſtle of Finebauen, once the ſeat of the Lindeſays, Earls of 
Crazford, A Spaniſh cheſnut of vaſt ſize was till of late years an 
ornament to the place. It was of the ſpreading kind; the circum- 
ference near the ground was forty-two feet eight; of the top, 
thirty-five, nine inches; of one of the b. g branches, twenty - 
three feet. 

Above the caſtle, is the kill called the caſtle hill of Finehaver, 
a great eminence or ridge, with a vaſt and long hollow in the top. 
Along the edges are vaſt maſſes of ſtone, ſtrongly cemented by a 
ſemi-vitrified ſubſtance, or laua. Theſe maſſes ſeem of a ton weight; 
they were procured out of the hill, and placed as a defence to the 
place, it having been a Brizi poſt, The form of the hill (which 
ends abrupt at one end, at the other is joined by an i#hmus to the 
neighboring land) together with the cavity in the middle, renders 


4t extremely fit for the purpoſe. The iſthmus is ſecured by a deep 


ditch cut tranſverſely. 

This hill is certainly the effect of a volcano; at the one end of 
the hollow are two great holes of a funnel ſhape, the craters of 
the place through which the matter had been ejected. One is 
ſixty feet in diameter, and above thirty deep; and had been much 
deeper, but was from time to time made more ſhallow by the 


flinging in of ſtones, as cattle were ſometimes loſt in it. 


On both fides of the hill are found in digging great quantities 


of burnt earth, that ſerve all the purpoſes of Tarras or the famous 


puluis puteolanus or Puzzolana, ſo frequent in countries that abound 
with volcanoes, and ſo uſeful for all works that are to lie under 
Water. 
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On deſcending from this hill, find ourſelves at Aberlemni,” Ia 
the church yard, and on the road fide are to be ſeen ſome of the 
curious carved ſtones, ſuppoſed to have been erected in memory 


of victorĩes over Danes; and other great events that happened in 
thoſe parts, Theſe, like the round towers, are local monuments;: 


but ſtill more confined, being, as far as I can learn, unknown in 


Ireland; and indeed limited to the eaſtern. fide of North Britain, 


for I hear of none beyond the firth of Murray, or that of Forth. 
The greateft is that near Forres, taken notice of in the Tour 


of 1769; and is alſo the cheſt north of any. Mr. Gordon: de- 
fcribes another in the county of Mar, near the hill Benachie :. the 
next ate theſe under conſideration. The firſt deſcribed by that 
ingenious writer“, is that figure which fands in the church | 


yard. On one fide is the form of a croſs, as is common to moſt; 
in | bn dang ons n 


people. 


fculpture. On one a neat croſs included in a circle; and be- 
neath two exceedingly rude figures of angels, which ſome have 
miſtaken for characters. On the other fide are the figures 
of certain inſtruments, to me quite unintelligible; beneath are 


two men ſounding a trumpet, four horſemen, a footman, and 


The ber Stich f 80 is es the dei wich boch , 
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- 
** 
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| ſeveral animals, ſeemingly wild horſes. purſued by dogs; under 


chem is a centaur, and behind him a man holding ſome unknown 
animal f. This is the ſtone mentioned by Boethius to have been 


ö Pag in e af a dd d 8 
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the army of Camus, on this ſpot. Quo loco ingens lapis oft erectus. 
Auic animantium effigies, nonnullis cum chara#teribus artificioſe, ut tum 
febat, que rem geſtam paſteritati annunciarent, ſunt inſculpta *. 

On a Tumulus on the road ſide is a third, with various ſculp- 
tures paſt my comprehenſion. This is engraven by Mr. Gordon, 
tab. iv. and mentioned by him, p. 158. | 

Near this is a fourth pillar quite plain; which was probably 
erected over the grave of ſome perſon; who was deemed, per- 
haps, unworthy the trouble of ſculpture. - This is as artleſs as 
any of the old Britiſui monuments, which I apprebend theſe carved 
ſtones ſucceeded. Theſe were, from their exceſſive rudeneſs, the 
firſt efforts of the ſculptor, imitative of the animal creation ; and his 
ſucceſs is ſuch as might be expected: but in the ornaments about 
the croſſes, and the running patterns along the ſides of ſome, is a 
fancy and elegance that does credit to the artiſts of thoſe. early 
days. Boethius is willing that theſe engraven pillars ſhould be ſup. 
poſed to have been copied from the Egyprians, and that the 
figures were hieroglyphic, as expreſſive of meaning as thoſe found 
on the caſes of mummies, or the ſculptured obeliſks of Egypt. 
The hifſtorian's vanity in ſuppoſing his countrymen to have been 
derived from that antient nation, is deſtitute of all authority; but 
his conjecture that the figures we ſo frequently ſee on the columns 
of this country, had their fignification, and were the records of an 
unlettered age, is ſo reaſpngble as to be readily admitted. It was a 
method equally common to the moſt civilized and to the moſt bar- 
barous nations: common to the inhabitants of the banks of the Nile, 


® Boethins, lib, XI. p. 243+ + Beethine, lib, H. p. 20. 
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and the natives of Mexico v. In the northern hemiſphere, monu- 
ments of this nature ſeem confined to the tra& above mentioned : 
they cannot be compared, as the learned Biſhop: Nicholſon does, to 
the runic ſtones in Dexrmark and Sweden: for they will be found 
always attended with runic inſcriptions, by any one who will give 
himſelf the trouble of conſulting the antiquities of thoſe nations +. 
I muſt take notice of a new-difcovered ſtone of this claſs, found 
in the ruins of a chapel in the den of Aulabar, near Careflon, by 
Mr. Skene, who was ſo obliging as to favor me with the drawing of 
it. On one fide was a croſs; in the upper compartment of the 
other fide were two figures of men, in a ſort of cloak, fitting on a 
chair; perhaps religious perſons; beneath them is another, tearing 
aſunder the jaws of a certain beaſt ; near him, a ſpear and a harp; 
below, is a perſon on horſeback, a beaſt like the Myfimon, which 
is ſuppoſed to have once inhabited Scotland; and laſtly, a pair of 
animals like bullocks, or the hornleſs cattle of the country, going 


fide by fide. This ſtone was about ſeven feet long, and had been 


fixed in a pedeſtal found with it, 

Proceed towards Forfar. About a mile on this fide of the town 
is a moor, noted for a battle between the Picis and the Scots, in 
the year 831. The Scots, under Apin, had rather the advantage: 
by them therefore might the great cairn near the ſpot be compoſed 
which to this day is called Pics Cairnley. The baſe was once ſur- 
rounded with a coronet of great upright columns; but only one 


Conqueſt of Mexico, fol. 73. Purchas's Pilgrims, III. 1068. 
I Wormii lin. Danic. 474, 485. | 2 
Vol. III. 2 remains, 
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remains, which is eleven feet high, ſeven broad, and eighteen feet 
in girth. 

Fox Ax, the capital of the county, contains about two thou- 
fand fouls ; but, fince the great æra of the proſperity of North 
Britain, has encreaſed above half. The manufactures of linens 
in this neighborhood, from four-pence to ſeven-pence a yard, are 
very confiderable, and bring in, as is ſaid, near twenty aud 
a year. 

The ene ob cake nee 
a fragment is left. 

The lake lies, ot rather did lie, at a ſmall diſtance the: caſtle, 
and, according to tradition, once ſurrounded the town; there be- 
ing in ſeveral parts, even to this day, marks of the deſerted chan- 
nel: of late years it has been very confiderably reduced by drain- 
ing; to which the vaſt quantity of fine marle at the bottom was 
the temptation. This fine manure is found there in ſtrata from 
three to ten feet thick, and very often is met with beneath the peat 
in the moors. The land improved with it yields four crops ſuc- 
ceflively ; after which it is laid down with barley and clover. The 
county of Angus is ſuppoſed to be benefited, within the fix laſt 
years, by this practice, by an advance of ſour thouſand a year in 


the rents. Much of this is owing to an old ſeaman, of this coun- 


try, Mr. Strachan, of Balgayloch, who invented the method of 
dragging up the marle from the bottom of the waters, in the fame 
manner as the ballaſt is for ſhips. 
About a mile north of Forfar, lay the cell or priory of Refter- 
not, dependent on the abbey of ZFedburgh. This houſe was placed 
| 117.640 
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in a lake, and acceſſible only by a draw-bridge: here, therefore, 
the monks of Fedbyrgh depofited their papers, and all their valu- 
able effects *. 5 

Tie miles further is the caſtle of Clamer, a place much cele- cgi or 
brated in our hiſtory; firſt for the murder of Makolw the ſecond; 2 42225 
who fell here by the hands of aſſaſſins, in a paſſage ſtill ſhewn to 
ſtrangers. It might at the time be part of the poſſeſſions of the | 
family of the famous Macherh, who tells us, through the mouth | 
of Shakeſpear, 


By 8izePs death I know I am Theor of Olen. "pt 


This Sinel being, at Boerbius informs us, father to that tyrage,” 
Probably aſter his death it became forfeited, and added to be 
property of the crown; for, on the acceſſion of Robert the Hd. 
it was beſtowed (then a royal palace) on his favourite, Sir Jon 
Lyon, propier Jaudabile et fidele ſervitium. The antient buildings 
were of great extent, as appears by a drawing from an old print, 
which the Earl of Strathmore did me the honor to prefent to me. 
The whole conſiſted of two long courts, divided by buildings: 
in each was a ſquare tower, and gateway beneath; and in the third - 
another tower, which conſtitutes the preſent houſe, the reſt being 
totally deſtroyed. This has received many alterations, by the 
additions of little round turrets, with groteſque roofs; and by a 
great round tower in one angle, which was built in 1686, by the 
reſtorer of the caſtle, Patrick Lord Glames, in order to contain the 
curious ſtair- caſe, which is ſpiral; one end of the ſteps reſting on 


* Keith, 140. | 
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a light hollow pillar, continued to the upper ſtory, Beſides the 
ſpot of aſſaſſination, is ſhewn the ſeat of poetry and mulic, an an- 
tient feſtivity z where the bards took their place, and ſung the 
heroiſm of their patron and his anceſtors. In early times a chief. 
tain was followed to court by his poets, and his ableſt muſicians; 


hence it was, that in the hall of a Celtic prince, a hundred bards 


have ſtruck up at once in chorus. And even about a century ago 
every chieftain kept two bards, each of whom had his diſciples, 
inſeparable attendants. + 

The moſt ſpacious rooms are, as uſual in old diffi, placed in 
the upper ſtories, and furniſhed with all the tawdry and clumſey 
magnificence of the middle of the laſt century. The habitable 
part is below ſtairs. In one of the apartments is a good portrait 
of the firſt Duke of Ormond, in armour, by Sir Peter Lely; the 
greateſt and moſt virtuous character of his age. | 
_ His daughter, Counteſs of Chefterfield, a celebrated beauty, and 
the greateſt coquet of the gay court of Charles II. beloved by the 
Duke of York, and not leſs by George Hamilton. She was neglected 
at firſt by her huſband, who, rouzed by the attentions of others to 
his fair ſpouſe, became too late enamoured with her charms. At 
length a mutual jealouſy ſeized the lady, and her lover Hamilton: 
he, in the frenzy of revenge, perſuades the Earl to carry her from 
the ſcene. of gallantry, to paſs her Chriſtmas at his ſeat in Derby- 
ſhire+. She diſcovers the treachery of her lover, but contrives to 
inveigle him to viſit her in her retreat, through all the real incon- 


* Doftor Macpherſon, 219. 
+ Breadby-Hall, near Burton upon Trent. 
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veniences of bad roads, dreadful weather, and dark nights, with 
the additional terrors of imaginary precipices and bogs, which ſhe 
had painted in her billet, to add to the miſery of his journey. A 
bad cottage is provided for his concealment ; a falſe confidante 
brings him at midnight into a cold paſſage, under promiſe of an 
interview: he remains there till day approaches; the night began 
with rain and ended with froſt: he was caſed with ice, perhaps 
complaining, 


Me tuo longas pereunte notes, 
Lydia, dormis. 

| He quits his ſtation in deſpair, retires to his cabbin, is terrified 
with the news of Lord Chefterfield being at home, is alarmed with 
the ſound of the hounds, and the Earl enjoying the pleaſures of the 
chace; peeps out, and finds the country beautiful, and neither 
bog nor precipice: in a word, returns to London the next night, 
the ridicule of the gay monarch and his merry court *. 
I I muſt not forget another portrait, that more immediately relates 
to the houſe of Patrick Lord Glames; who, I am informed, wrote 
his own memoirs, and-relates that he married the daughter of the 
Earl of Middleton, lord commiſſioner in the time of Charles II; and 
fuch was the ſimplicity of manners at that time, he brought his 
lady home mounted behind him, without any other train than a 
man on foot by the fide of his horſe. 

In the church-yard of Glames is a ſtone ſimilar to thoſe at Aber- 
mn. This is ſuppoſed to have been erected in memory of the 
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aſſaſſination of King Malcolm, and is called his grave-ſtone. On 

one front is a croſs; on the upper part is ſome wild beaſt, and op- 

polite to it a centaur ; beneath, in one compartment, is the head 

of a wolf; theſe animals denoting the barbarity of the conſpira- 

tors: in another compartment are two perſons ſhaking hands; in 

their other hand is a battle-ax : perhaps theſe are repreſented in the 

act of confederacy. On the oppoſite front of the ſtone are repre- 

_ ſented an eel and another fiſh, This alludes to the fate of the 

murderers, who, as ſoon as they had committed the horrid act, fled. 

The roads were at that time coyered with ſnow; they loſt the path, 

4 and went on to the lake of Forfar, which happened at the time to 

be frozen over, but not ſufficiently ſtrong to bear their weight: 

the ice broke, and they all periſhed miſerably. This fa& is con- 

firmed by the weapons lately found in draining the lake, particu- 

larly a battle-ax, of a form like thoſe repreſented in the ſculpture. 

Several braſs pots and pans were found there at the fame time, 
perhaps part of the plunder the aſſaſſins carried off with them. 

Near Glames are two other ſtones, one with the croſs on one front, 

an angel on one fide, and two men with the heads of hogs on the 

other; probably ſatyrically alluding to the name of Sueno, or the 

| wine, a Daxiſh monarch. Beneath are four animals reſembling 

{ Lions; on the oppoſite front is a ſingle Eel. This is in the park of 

Glames *. | | 771% 

The other is at the village of Caſſus, a mile weſt of the caſtle, 

and is called St. Orlaxd's ſtone. The croſs takes up one front; 

on the upper part of the other are certain unknown inſtruments : 


* Vide Gordon's Itia. 163. 
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beneath are horſemen and dogs; under them a ſculpture, which in 
my drawing repreſents a boat : beneath that a cow, and another 
animal “. 

I miſſed ſceing Denoon caſtle, which I am informed lies two 
miles to the ſouth-weſt of Glames. According to Mr. Gordon, it 
is ſeated on an eminence, environed with ſteep rocks, and almoſt 
inacceſſible. On the north are two or three rows of terraſſes. 
It is of a ſemicircular form, and encompaſſed with a ſtupendous 
wall of ſtone and earth, twenty-feven feet high, and thirty thick. 
The circuit three hundred and thirty-five yards. The entrances 
are on the ſouth · eaſt, and north-weſt. Within the area are veſ- 
tiges of buildings, and there is a tradition that there was a 


ſpring in the middle. This appears to me to be the ſame 


kind of faſtneſs as that of Carter-thun. 

Proceed to Belmont, the ſeat of the honourable Stuart Mackenzie, 
Lord Privy Seal of Scotland, where I found the moſt obliging 
reception. It is ſeated in the pariſh of Meigle, where I again 
enter the county of 


| P E R T H. 

The ground of this pariſh is very fertile, and much improved 
of late by the manure of ſhell-marle. It yields barley, oats, 
ſome wheat, and a little rye; and, in general, more grain than 
the inhabitants, who amount to about twelve hundred, can con- 


ſume. Much flax is raiſed, many potatoes planted, and. of late 
* Ibid. I had not an opportunity of ſeeing either of theſe, Mr. Slee, of - 


Carefion, favored me with a drawing of the laſt. 
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artificial graſſes begin to find a place here, Improvements in agri- 
culture, and in making good roads, go on moſt proſperouſly under 
the auſpices of Lord Privy Seal. The only manufacture in the 
pariſh is that of coarſe brown linens, which employs about a hun- 
dred weavers, But ſince a great proprietor has thought proper to 
debar the inhabitants from the uſe of a large peat moſs, it is feared 
that the manufacturers muſt remove (as many have already done) 
for want of that eſſential article, fuel. | | 

Belmont ſtands entirely on claffical ground; for on its environs lay 
the laſt ſcene of the tragedy of Macbetb. In one place is ſhewn his 
Tumulus, called Belly Duff, or, I ſhould rather call it, the memorial of 
his fall ; for to tyrants no ſuch reſpe& was paid ; and their remains 
were treated with the utmoſt indignity among the northern nations. 
Thus Amlethus, after deſtroying the cruel Fengo, denies every honor 
to his body, And Starcather beautifully deſcribes the obſequies 
of the wicked: 


Czſorum corpora curru 
Excipiant famuli, promptuſque cadavera lictor 
Efferat, officiis meritd caritura ſupremis, 
Et buftis indigna tegi. Non funeris illis 
Pompa roguſve pium tumuli componet honorem: 
Putida ſpargantur campis, aviumque terenda 
Morſibus, infeſto maculent rus undique tabo f. 


* Saus Gram. lib. IV. p. 53. | 


T Idem lib. VI. p. 119. Aviumque terrenda 
morſibus. 
Shakeſpeare puts an idea fimilar to this in the mouth of Macbeth: 
our monuments 


- Shall be, the mans of kites, 


* 
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By the final ſyllable, I ſhould chooſe to ſtyle it a monument to 
perpetuate the memory of the gallant Mac-dsff, It is a verdant 
mount, ſurrounded by two terraſſes, with a cop at top, now ſhaded 
by broad-leaved laburuums, of great antiquity. The battle, which 
began beneath the caſtle of Dunfinane, might have ſpread as far as 
this place. Here the great ſtand might have been made; here 
Mac. du might have ſummoned the uſurper to yield; and here 1 
imagine him uttering his laſt defiance, 

I will not yield 


To kifs the ground before young Maicoln's feet x 
And to be baited with the rabble's curſe. 

Though Birzam wood be come to Duz/inaze, 

And thou, oppos'd be of no woman born, 

Yet I will try the laſt. Before my body 

I throw my watrlike ſhield. Lay on, Maca 

And damn'd be he that firſt cries, * Hold! enough *?” 


In a field on the other fide of the houſe is another monument 
w a hero of that day, to the memory of the brave young Seward, 
who fell, flain on the ſpot by Macbeth. A ftupendous ſtone marks 
the place; twelve feet high above ground, and cighteen feet and 
a half in girth in the thickeſt place. The quantity below the ſur- 
face of rhe earth only two feet eight inches; the weight, on accu- 
rate computation, amounts to twenty tons; yet I have been affured 
that no ſtone of this ſpecies is to be found within twenty miles. 
Burt the pains that were beſtowed on theſe grateful remembrances 

* The foundation of all this tale is overthrown lately by the learned and accurate Author of the 


Annais of ScoTLAnD; but out of reſpeRt to the numbericks ſublime paſſages it has furniſhed the Poet 
with, 1 ſuffer it to-Tetain-its place fuere. 
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of departed merit, may be learned from the filial piety of Harald, 


the ſon of Gormon, who employed his whole army, and a vaſt 


number of oxen, to draw a ſtone of prodigious fize from the ſhore 
of Futland, to honor the grave of his mother. 


Near the great ſtone is a ſmall tumulus, called Dufs-know 
where ſome other commander is ſuppoſed to have fallen. But 


 Mhigle is rich in antiquities; the church-yard is replete with others 


of a more ornamented kind, abounding with bieroglyphic co- 


\ lumns.. Mr. Gordon has engraved all I ſaw, one excepted; however 


I venture to cauſe them to be engraved again from the drawings 
f my ſervant; for notwithſtanding I allow Mr. Gordon to poſſeſs 
eat merit as a writer, 70 his ſketches are leſs accurate than I 
ould wiſh. 

The moſt curious is that marked III. in the plate, In the up- 
per part of one front are dogs and horſemen; below are repre- 
ſented four wild beaſts, reſembling lions, devouring a human 
figure. The country people call all of them Queen Yanora's 
grave-ſtones; and relate that ſhe was the wife of King Aribur; I 
ſuppoſe the ſame lady that we Meſſb call Guinever, and Guenhumara; 
to whoſe chaſtity neither hiſtorians nor bards + do much credit. The 
traditions of theſe parts are not more favorable to her memory. 
The peaſants aſſert, that after the defeat of her lover, ſhe was im- 
priſoned in a fort on the hill of Barra, oppoſite to this place, and 
that there ſhe died, and was interred in the pariſh of Meigle. Others 
again P henna | 


| e Mon. Dan. 39- 
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ſculpture alludes; if, as Mr. Gordon juſtly obſerves, the carvings 
might not ſometimes prove the foundation of the tale. 

It is reported, that her grave was ſurrounded by three ſtones, in 
form of a triangle, mortiſed into one another. Some of them have 
holes and grooves for that purpoſe, but are now disjointed, and re- 
moved to different places, See figures III, IV. | 

The ſtone marked V is very curious: on it is engraved a chariot, 
with the driver and two perſons in it; behind is a monſter, reſem- 
bling a Hippopotamus devouring a proſtrated human figure. On 
another ſtone is the repreſentation of an elephant, or at leaſt an ani- 
mal with a long proboſcis. Whence could the artiſts of a barbarous 
age acquire their ideas of Centaurt, or of TAY proper to the 
torrid zone? 

Leave Belmont. Paſs beneath the famous hill of Dunſinane, on 
the ſouth fide of Strathmore, on whoſe ſummit ſtood the caſtle, the 
refidence of Macbeth, full in view of Birnam wood, on the oppoſite 
fide of the plain. No place conld be better adapted for the ſeat of 
a jealous tyrant; the fides are ſteep, and of the moſt difficult aſcent; 


the ſummit commanding a view to a great diſtance in front and rear. 


At preſent there are not any remains of this celebrated fortreſs: its 
place is now a verdant area, of an oval form, fifty-four yards by 
thirty, and ſurrounded by two deep ditches. On the north is a 
hollow road, cut through the rock, leading up to the entry, which 
lies on the north eaſt, facing a deep narrow chaſm, between this and 
the next hill. The hill has been dug into; but nothing was diſco- 
vered, excepting ſome very black corn, which probably had under- 
gone the operation of Graddan, or burning. This place was forti- 


Ged 3 great labor, for Macheth depended on its ſtrength and 
Aa 2 natural 
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natural ſteepneſs as a ſecure retreat againſt every enemy. He ſum- 
moned the Thanes from all parts of the kingdom, to aſſiſt in the 


work. All came, excepting Macduf, which ſo enraged the tyrant, 


that he threatened to put the yoke that was on the oxen then 


laboring up the ſteep fide of the hill, on the neck of the diſobedient 
Thane *, 

A little to the caltward i is a hill called the King's-ſeat, where tradi- 
tion ſays, Macbeth fat, as on a watch-tower, for it commands a more 
comprehenfive view than Dunſinane. Here his ſcout might be 
TO Eg kim the fatal news of the march of Birnam 
wood : 


| Wee TURTLE LIP, 
I look'd toward Birnam, and anon, A 
The wood began to move! 


On the plain beneath theſe hills are ſeveral other monuments of 
antiquity, ſuck as a great ſtone lying on the ground, ten feet long, 


called the lang man's Grave. Here are alſo ſeveral tumuli compoſed 


of earth and ſtones of a pyramidical form, called here Lawes, One 
of a conſiderable ſize, near a gentleman's ſeat, called Las- torun, is 
ſuppoſed to have been that from which Macbeth adminiſtered juſtice 
to his people. No prince ruled with more equity than he did in the 
beginning of his reign, He was the firſt of the Scorrih monarchs 
that formed a code of laws, which were duly obſerved during his 
government, but afterwards were neglected or forgotten, as Bu- 
chanan ſays, much to the loſs of the kingdom in general. 

Continue our ride weſtward. Paſs through Perth. Reach my 
plin, where we continue till next morning. 


„ Buchazan, Ib. vi. c 11. | PRI 
rois 
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Croſs the river Earn, at Earn-bridge, near the houſe of Monrrief; 
keep on the ſouth fide of Strathearn, and breakfaſt in its eaſtern 
extremity, at the village of 

ABERNETHY, ſeated near the junction of the Earn and the Tay, 
and once the capital of the PiAjſþ kingdom. The origin of theſe 
people has been greatly litigated : ſome ſuppoſe them to have been 
foreigners imported from Scandinavia , or out of Saxony; but appa- 
rently without any foundation. There is no reaſon to imagine them 
to have had any other origin than from the Caledonians, the 
antient inhabitants of the country. They were the unconquered 

part, who on the death of Severus, recovered from his ſons the con» 
queſts of the father, who haraſſed the Romans and ſouthern Britons 
with frequent excurſions, and who, with their kindred Scam, on the 
retreat of the Romans, forced their confinement, now called Grabam - 
dike, and with irreſiſtible fury extended their dominions as far as the 
banks of the Humber. 

Two kingdoms had been erected: the one ſtyled that of the Pids, 
the other that of the Scozs. Each of them were new names: the firſt 
that mentions the Pils is Eumenius the panegyriſt, who wrote in 309, 
and the firft who ſpeaks of the Scots is Ammianus Marcellinus. 

The words are of Celtic origin: Pit is derived from PiReich®, or 
PiAich, a plunderer or thief: it was beſtowed on them by their 
ſouthern neighbors, who probably experienced the cruelty of their 
excurſions. The Caledonian offspring accepted the title, as it con- 
veyed, in their idea, an addition of honor inſtead of infamy ; for the 
northern nations, from the earlieſt antiquity, held robbery to have 


* Siillingflect, quoted by Mr. Macpherſon, 79, + Henry's Hiſt. Britain, I. 193. 
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been bonorable, nor does that opinion em to be worn out to this 
day with ſome of the northern -princes. 

The kingdom of the Pi#s was on the eaſtern parts of North Bri- 
tain : that of the Scots on the weſtern. The laſt derived their name 
from Scottan, a ſmall flock *, or from Scuite, wanderers +. The firſt 
perhaps from their making inroads in ſmall parties, the laſt from 
their acknowledged way of life, running about ſeeking whom they 
might devour. As ſoon as theſe two nations had eſtabliſhed a 


power, wars, attended with various ſucceſs, aroſe between them: at 


length the Scots proved victorious; they totally ſubdued their 
Piftiſh neighbors; cut off multitudes, forced numbers to fly abroad 
for ſecurity, overturned their kingdom, incorporated the few which 
were left, and made their very name to ceaſe. 

That the Romans might alſo give the name of Pit to the 
Britiſh nations from the cuſtom of painting their bodies with 
woad and other dyes is inconteſtible, notwithſtanding it is denied 
by many of the Scottiſb authors. They argue from the inconſiſt- 
ency of the Roman writers, ſome of whoni affert that the Britons 
went naked, others that they were cloathed in ſkins, others with 
garments called Brachæ. That any were ſo wretched as to be deſti- 
tute of cloathing in this ſevere climate is very improbable : no 
northern nations yet diſcovered, were ever found in ſuch a ſtate of 
nature. But, ſay the former, as the Britons were cloathed, why 
ſhould they give themſelves the trouble of adorning their bodies 
with paintings, ſince they could neither ſhew them through vanity 
to their friends, or as objects of terror to their enemies? It is 


Doctor Macpher/an, 108. + Henry's Hiſt. Britain, I. 193. 
difficult 
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difficult to trace the cauſe of cuſtoms in ſuch diſtant periods: but 


we know at preſent, from recent authority, that there are two na- 
tions, who to this day retain the cuſtom of painting their bodies, 
and ſome of them the moſt concealed parts, which they are as 
averſe. to expoſing as any European. Both of theſe people are 
cloathed : thoſe of Otabeite have one kind of dreſs; the new Zea- 
Landers another. In diſtant ages they may leave off the cuſtom of 
tattowing their ſkins; and the authority of our modern voyages 
become as diſputable as thoſe of Cz/ar, Dion Caſſius, or Herodian, 
are with ſome later writers. But that the painted bodies of our 
anceſtors might be capable of ſtriking terror into their enemies is 
very certain; for in action they freed * themſelves from the incum- 
brances of the looſer garments, and. part at leſt of their bodies 
painted with wild fancy, was left expoſed ta the view of the aſto- 
niſhed foe. | 

I could not hear that there were the leſt remains of antiquity 


at Abernethy that could be attributed to its antient poſſeſſors. The 


PiAs have left memorials of their ſeat at Iuch- tutbel, and marks of 
their retreats in time of danger on the ſummit of many a hill. 
Above the houſe of Moncrief, on Mordun hill, is a faſtneſs, formed 


by a bulwark of ſtones, ſurrounding about two acres. of ground, 


which might have been the citadel of Abernethy, the refuge of 
its inhabitants in time of war, at left of its women, its children +, 
and its cattle, while the warriors. kept the field to. repel. the 
enemy, 
* Mr, James Macpherſon, 215. my” 
» Conjuges ac liberos in loca tuta transſerrent. Tacitus: Vit. Agricele, e. 27. 
Here 
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Here is indeed 4 round tower like that of Brechin ; but I am 
more willing to give theſe edifices to the 1; than the Piis. The 
Scots have ſufficient remains of antiquity to forgive this conceſſion : 


the tower at Abernethy is uncovered; the height within is ſeventy- 


two feet; the inner diameter eight feet two; the thickneſs of the 
wall at top two feet ſeven; at bottom three feet four; the circum- 
ference near the ground forty-ſeven. Within is, at preſent, a bell, 
platforms, and ladders, like that in the capital of Augus. 

St. BTI, a virgin of Cathne, here firſt dedicated herſelf to 
the ſervices of Heaven, not with vows frail as human nature, but 
with a reſolute perfeverance in the duties of the monaſtic life: 
and with her nine others adopted the fame courfe . At this place 
ſhe died in 513, and left ſuch n reputation for piety, © that the 
© moſt extravagant honors were paid to her memory. "The He- 
*. brides paid her divine honors: to her the greateſt number of 
© their churches were dedicated: from her they ha&oracular re- 
© ſponſes; By the divinity of St. Brigid, was one of their moſt 


' © ſolemn oaths; to her they devoted the firſt day of February, and 


in the evening of that feſtival performed many ſtrange ceremo- 
© nies of a Drwidical and moſt ſuperſtitious kind .“ 


Here were preſerved her reliques; here, in honor of her, . 


— and this place was a biſhoprick, the 
Kronland, till it was in $40 tranſlated to St. An- 


III, after his victory over the Pi#sF. e 


* 


* Spotſwoed's Him Ch. Scerland, 11, 12. a Eb. X. p- 181. 
+ Doctor Macpberſen, 239. | 
I Keith's Biſhops a. 
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which it was a populous city, given by Neclunus, king of the Pits, 
to God and St. Brigid, till the day of judgment &. 


Aſcend the Ochil hills, and in leſs than two miles croſs a rivulet, 


and enter into the ſhire of 
5 F . 


the neareſt or moſt ſoutherly part &f the Roman Caledonia, the 
Orholinia and the Roſs of the Piti: r. The Forth-ever or Over of 
the Saxons, and the Fife of the preſent time; the laſt from Fifus 
Duffus, a warrior of the country. 

Near the junction of Fife and Stratbern, not far from the ſpot 
I paſſed, is Mugdruw crofs, an upright pillar, with ſculptures on 
each fide, much defaced ; but ftill may be traced figures of horſe- 
men, and beneath them certain animals, Near this place ſtood 
the croſs of the famous Macduff, Thane of Fife, of which nothing 
but the pedeſtal has been left for above a century paſt, On it were 
inſcribed-certain Macaronic verſes, a ftrange jargon, preſerved both 
by Sibbald and Gordon l. Mr. Cunningham, who wrote an eſſay on 


the croſs, tranſlates the lines into a' grant of Malcolm Canmore, to 


the Earl of Fife, of feveral emoluments and privileges; among 
others, he allows it to be a fanctuary to any of Macduff s Kindred, 
within the ninth degree, who ſhall be acquitted of any man- 


laughter, on flying to this croſs, and Paying nine cows and a 
mc 


hs Camden, 1238. Edit. 1722. + Boethins, lib. IV. p. 61. Sibba/d Fife, 1. 
1} Sibbald Fife, ga, 93. [| Gordon, 164. $ Camden, 1236. 
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Deſcend the Ochil hills, and arrive in a pretty valley, called the 
ſtrath of Eden, bounded on the ſouth by the Lomond hills, and 
watered by the river Eden. e a ſmall toun, and after 


croſſing the vale, reach 
FALELAND; another ſmall town, made a onal burgh by 


Janes I. in 1458. Here ſtood one of the ſeats of the Macauffs, Earls 
of Fife. On the attainder of Murdo Stuart, ſeventeenth Earl, it be- 


came forfeited to the Croun in 1424. Jans V. who grew very fond 


bol the place, enlarged. and improved ic, The remains evince its 


former magnificence- and elegance, and the ige caſte of the princely 
architect. The gateway is placed between two fine round towers; 
on the'ixight hand;joins the chapel, whoſe xgof is of wood, hand- 


ſomely gilt and painted, but in a-malt ruinous condition. Beneath 


are ſeveral apanments. The fron next; to the court was beauti- 
fully adorned: wich fatues, heads in bas-relief,: and elegant co- 


nne, not-reflucible to ab order,” but f fipe proportion, with 
pen approaching tlic Topic fcrol. Beneath ſome of theſe pillars 
"wasnteribed I R. M. G. 1537, or Zacohus Rex. Maria de Guiſe. 


This place was alſo a favorite refidence of Zames VI. on account 
of the fine park, and plenty of deer. The eaſt fide was accident- 
ally burnt in the time of Charles II. and the park ruined during 
Cronreuel s uſurpation, Fenn er 
to build the fort at Pertb. | 

in che old Satie was creelly Gureed, by the villainy of his uncle 


the Duke of Albany, David Duke of Rotheſay, ſon to Robert III. 


For a time his life was prolonged by the charity of two women; 


the one ſupplying him with oaten cakes, conveyed to him through 


the priſon: grates: the other, a wet-nurſe, with milk, conveyed by 
| | Si 8 means 
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means of a pipe. Both were detected, and both moſt 
put to death. The death of this Prince occaſioned a parlement- 


ary enquiry, The murderers were acquitted ; and pardoned: cer - 


tainly the innocent would never have required ſuch ſecurity +. 

Near the preſent palace are ſeveral houſes, marks of the muni- 
ficence of James VI. who built and beſtowed them on his attend 
ants, who acknowlege his bounty by grateful inſcriptions on the 
walls, moſtly in this ſtyle: 

© Al praiſe to Gon and thankis to the moſt excellent monarche 
© of Great Britane of whoſe princelic liberalitie this is my por- 
© tioune, Nicol Moncrief. 1610. 

Continue our journey along the plain, which is partly arable, 
partly a heath of uncommon flatneſs, darkened with prodigious 
plantations of Scotch pines. In the midſt is MeLvirt, the ſeat of 
the Earl of Lever and Melvil; a fine houſe, with nine windows in 
front, deſigned by the famous Sir Milliam Bruce, and executed by 
Mr. James Smith, and built in 1692. 

The noble owner is deſcended, by the female line, from Aer - 
ander Læſhy, firſt of the title; a gallant and moſt truſted officer, 
under the great Gaftavus Adolphus. To him he gave the defence 
of Stralſund, when beſieged by the Imperialiſts, whoſe commander, 
the impious or the frantic M alſlein, ſwore he would take the place 
though it hung in the air from heaven by a chain of adamant : 
but Leſhy difappointed his rodomontade. On his return to Scot- 
land he headed the covenanting army, during part of the civil 


* Vide Sir David Dalrymple's remarks on Hiff. Scotland, 278. 
+ Buchanan, lib. X. c. 10. t Hart's Life of Guava, I. 99, 
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wars, and contributed greatly to the victory of Marſtou- moor, in 
1644. After the death of Charles I. he favored the loyal party, 

was impriſoned, and ſuffered ſequeſtration; ſo little did the par- 
lement reſpect his former ſervices. A neat miniature of him is 
preſerved here, and a ſine medal given him by e for his 


brave defence of Stralſund. 


Guftavus himſelf, at full length, in a ſhort buff coat. This 
portrait is an original, brought out of Germany by the General. 
George, Earl of Melvil; Lord High Commiſſioner in 1690, a 


poſt he received as a reward for his ſufferings in 1683, when he 


had the honor of being accuſed of-correſponding with the virtuous 
Lord Ruſſel; was obliged to fly into Holland, and, on refufing to 
appear on being cited, ſuffered, till the Revolution, the forfeiture 
of his eſtate. 

David, Earl of Leven, 9 of the e in North-Bri: 
tain, from 1706 to 1710, 4 fine half-length, in armour, looking 
over his ſhoulder. By Sir John de Medina. 

In the garden is a ſquare tower, one of the ſummer retreats of 
cardinal Beaton; and near it is Cardar's well, named from the 
celebrated phyſician, who in 1552, was ſent for from Milan, to 
Hamilton, archbiſhop of St. Andrews, who was here ill of an 
afthma.  Cardan effected his cure but to preſerve him for a moſt 
ignominious fate, which the phyſician, by caſting the nativity of 
his patient, foretold. The prelate was afterwards hanged on a 
live tree at Sterling, and the 0 cruel ſarcaſm. compoſed on 
the occaſion: 

Vive de, Alli actor, e 

Frondibus, ut nobis talia poma feras. 6 
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IN SCOTLAN D. 


Leave Melvil. The country is well improved, incloſed, and 
fenced with quickſet hedges. Paſs by Dairfie church, and caſtel- 
lated houſe, The church is antient, but of elegant architecture; 
the tower polygonal, terminating in a ſpire. It is built at the edge 
of an eminence, over the river Eden, which waſhes a beautiful 
bottom. The view from it of the bridge, the church, and houſe, 
are uncommonly pleaſing. The eſtate of Dairfie was once the 
property of the ſee of St. Andrews, but in 1550 was feued out to 
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Lamont of Dairfie,” to be held by duty paid to this day. It was g 


afterwards ſold to archbiſhop Sporſevood. 

After paſſing over a barren moor, have a moſt extenſive view. 
Beneath, on the north, is the Eden, diſcharging itſelf into a ſmall 
bay under Gair-bridge, conſiſting of fix arches, built by Henry 
Wardlaw, biſhop-of St. Ardrews, who died in 1440: beyond is the 
eſtuary of the Tay, great part of the county of Angus, terminating 
with the Red-head, which, with Fiſeneſs in this county, forms the 
great bay of St. Aydrews. Full in front, at the bottom of a long 
deſcent, appears the city, placed at the extremity of a plain at 
the water's edge. Its numerous towers and ſpires give it an air of 
vaſt magnificence, and ſerve to raiſe the ex pectation of ſtrangers to 
the higheſt pitch. On entering the weſt port, a well-built ſtreet, 
ſtraits and of a vaſt length and breadth, appears; but ſo graſs- 
grown, and ſuch a dreary ſolitude lay before us, that it formed the 
perfect idea of having been laid waſte by the peſtilence. 

On a farther advance, the towers and ſpires, which at a diſtance 
afforded ſuch an appearance of grandeur, on the near view ſhewed 


themſelves to be the aweful remains of the magnificent, the pious. 


works of paſt, generations. A foreigner, ignorant of the hiſtory 
| | of 
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of this country, would naturally enquire, what calamity has this 
city undergone ? has it ſuffered a bombardment from ſome bar- 
barous enemy? or has it not, like Liſton, felt the more inevitable 
fury of a convulſive earthquake? but how great is the horror on 

reflecting, that this deſtruction was owing to the more barbarous 
zeal of a miniſter, who, by his diſcourſes, firſt enflamed, and 
then permitted a furious crowd to overthrow edifices, dedicated to 
that very Being he pretended*to honor by their ruin. The cathe- 
dral was the labor of a hundred and fixty years, a building that 
did honor to the country: yet in June 1559, John Knox effected its 


_ demolition in a ſingle day. 


If we may credit legend, St. Andrews owes its origin to a fin- 
gular accident. St. Regulus, or St. Rule, as he is often called, a 
Greek of Achaia, was warned by a viſion to leave his native coun- 
try, and viſit Albion, an ifle placed in the remoteſt part of the 
world ; and to take with him the arm-bone, three fingers, and 
three toes of St. Andrew, He obeyed, and ſetting fail with his 
companions, after being grievouſly tempeſt-toſt, was in 370 at 
length ſhip-wrecked on the coaſts of Otholinia, in the territory of 
Herguftus, King of the Pics. His majeſty no ſooner heard of the 
arrival of the pious ſtrangers, and their precious reliques, than 
he gave orders for their reception, preſented the ſaint with his own 
palace, and built near it the church, which to this day bears the 
name of Regulus. | 

The place was then ſtyled Mucro/s; or, the land of boars : all 


round was foreſt, and the lands beſtowed on the faint were called 


Byrebid. The boars equalled in fize the Erymanthian; as a proof, 


two tuſks were chained to the altar of St. Andrew, each fixteen 


inches 


* 


* 
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inches long, and four thick. But Regulus changed the name to 
that of Kilrymont: here he eſtabliſhed the firſt Chriſtian prieſts of 
this country, the Culdees; a word which ſome derive from cultores 
Dei, or worſhippers of Gop; others, with more juſtice, from 
Keledei, or dwellers in cells. Theſe had the power of chuſing 
their own biſhop, or overſeer, profeſſed for a long time a monaſtic 
life, and a pure and uncorrupt religion, and withſtood the power 
of the popes. But David 1. fiding with his holineſs in a diſpute be- 
tween the Culdees and the prior and canons of St. Andrews, about 
the right of chuſing a biſhop, would have engaged the former to 
admit the laſt to partake of the powers of election; but on their 
refuſal entirely diveſted them of their right. From that time their 
authority ceaſed, and probably their order, notwithſtanding they 
are mentioned again in 1298, as oppoſing the election of Lamber- 
ton, and even appealing to the pope; a fign that the original 
A of the Culdees was loſt, and that theſe were only ſecular 
priefts, who founded their pretenfions to vote on the antient uſage 
of their predeceſſors. e ee ee this, retained 
the right of election. | 
This church was ſupreme in the kingdom of the. Pits; Ungus 
having granted to Gon and St. Andrew, that it ſhould be the head 


and mother of all the churches in his dominions*. This was the 
prince who firſt directed that the croſs of St. Andrew ſhould be- 
come the badge of the country. In g18, after the conqueſt of the 
Pitts, he removed the epiſcopal ſee to St. Azdrews, and the biſhop 
was ſtyled, matimus Scotorum epiſcopus. In 1441 it was erected into 


* Camden, 1233. 
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an archbiſhoprick, by Sextus IV. at the interceſſion of James III. 
In 1606 the priory was ſuppreſſed, and the power of election, in 
1617, transferred to eight biſhops, the principal of St. Leonard's 
college, the archdeacon, the vicars of St. Ms Leuchars, and 
Conpar. 

'The cathedral was founded in 1161, by biſhop Arnold, but 
many years elapſed till it attained its full magnificence, it not be- 
ing completed before 1318. Its length, from eaſt to weſt, was 


three hundred and ſeventy feet; of the tranſept three hundred 


and twenty-two. Of this ſuperb pile nothing remains but part of 
the eaſt and weſt ends, and of the ſouth ſide. With ſuch ſucceſs 
and expedition did ſacrilege effect its ruin. 


Near the eaſt end is the chapel of St. Regulus, a ſingular edifice. 


The tower is a lofty equilateral quadrangle, of twenty feet each 
fide, and a hundred and three high. The body of the-chapel re- 
mains, but the two ſide-chapels are ruined. The arches of the 
windows and doors are round, ſome even form more than ſemi- 
circles; a proof of the antiquity ; but I cannot admit Herguſtus, 
to whom it is attributed, to have been the founder. 

The priory was founded by Alexander I. in 1122, and the monks 
(canons regular of St. Auguſtine were brought from Scone, in 1140, 
by Robert, biſhop of this ſee. By act of parlement, in the time 
of James I. the prior had precedence of all abbots and priors, 
and on the days of feſtival wore a mitre, and all epiſcopal orna- 
ments . Dependent on this priory were thoſe of Lochleven, Port- 


. moak, Monimiſt, the iſle of 21995 and Pittentueen, each originally a 


ſeat of the Culdees, 
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_ - The revenues of the houſe were vaſt, viz. In money, * 
25. 10 fd. 38 chaldrons, 1 boll, 3 firlots of wheat; 132 ch. 7 bolls 


of beare; 114 ch. 3 bolls, 1 peck of meal; 151 ch. 10 bolls, 


1 firlot, x peck and a half of oats; 3 ch. 7 bolls of peas and beans; 
480 acres of landalſo belonged to it. 

Nothing remains of the priory except the walls of the precinct, 
which ſhew its vaſt extent. In one part is a moſt artleſs gateway, 
formed only of ſeven ſtones, This incloſure begins near the cathe- 
dral, and extends to the ſhore. 

The other religious houſes were, one of Dominicans, founded, in 
1274, by biſhop Fiſhart; another of Obſervantines, founded by bi- 
ſhop Kennedy, and finiſhed by his ſucceffor, Patrick Graham, in 1478; 
and, according to fome, the Carmelites had a fourth. | 


Immediately above the harbour ftood the collegiate church of 


Kirk-heugh, originally founded by Conflantine III. who, retiring from 
the world, became here a Culdee. From its having been firſt built 
on a rock, it was ſtyled, Pr epofitura ſandtæ M ARI de rupe. | 

On the eaſt fide of the city are the poor remains of the caſtle, 
on a rock overlooking the ſea. This fortreſs was founded, in 
1401, by biſhop Trail, who was buricd near the high altar of the 
cathedral, with this fingular epitaph: 


Hie fuit ecclefiz direfta columna, feneftra 
Lucida, Thuribulum redolens, campana ſonora. 


The entrance of the caſtle is ſtill to be ſeen; and the window is 
ſhewn out of which it is pretended that cardinal Beaton leaned to 
glut his eyes with the cruel martyrdom of George Wiſhart, who 
was burnt on a ſpot beneath. This is one of thoſe relations, whoſe 
Vork. III. = iQ : verity 
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yerity we ſhould doubt, and heartily wiſh there was no truth in 
it *; and, on enquiry, we may conſole ourſelves that this is 
founded on puritanical bigotry, and invented out of hatred to a 
perſeeutor ſufficiently deteſtable on other accounts. Beaton was 
the director of the perſecution, and the cauſe of the death of that 
pious man; and in this caſtle, in May, 1546, he met with the 
reward of his cruelty, The patience of a fierce age, as the able Dr. 
Roherifas obſerves, was worn out by this nefarious deed. Private 
revenge, inflamed and ſanctified by a falſe zeal for religion, quickly 
| found a fit infirument in Norman Ley, eldeſt ſon of the Earl of 
Rathes. The attempt was as bold as it was ſucceſsful. The cardi- 
nal at that time, perhaps inſtigated by his fears, was adding new 
ſtrength to the caſtle, and, in the opinion of the age, rendering it 
impregaable. Sixteen perſons undertoak to ſurprize it. They en- 
tered the gates, which were left open by the workmen, early in the 
morning, turned out his retinue without confuſion, and forced open 
the door of the cardinal's apartment, which he had barricaded on 
the firſt alarm. The conſpirators found him ſeated in bis chair; 
they -transfixed him with their ſwords, and he expired, crying, Ian 
a prigf! fie! fie! all is gone! He merited his death, but the man- 
ner was indefenſible; as is candidly admitted by his enemy, the 
hiſtorian and poet, Sir David Lindſay : 


As for this cardinal, I grant, 
He was a man we might well want; 


God will forgive it ſoon. 
But of a truth the ſooth to ſay, 
Alcho' the loon be well away, 

The fa& was foully done. 


®* Brown's Vulgar Errors. 
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The conſpirators were inſtantly beſieged in the caftle by the 
regent, Earl of Arran; and, notwithſtanding they had acquired no 
greater ſtrength than a hundred and fifty men, reſiſted all his efforts 
for five months : at length they ſurrendered, on the regent engaging 
to procure for them an abſolution from the pope, and a pardon 
from the Scottiſb parlement. 

I ſhall ſtep (rather out of courſe) to the church of St. Nicholas, 
remarkable for the monument of a prelate, whoſe life and death 
bears, in ſome reſpects, a great ſimilitude to that of the cruel Beatoy. 
Archbiſhop Sharp was originally bred a rigid prefbyterian : had the 
full confidence of the party, and was entruſted with their interefts 

at the time of the reſtoration. Tempted by the ſplendor of the 
preferments of out church, he apoſtatized from his own, received in 
reward the archbiſhoprick of St. Andrews, and, as is commonly the 
caſe with converts, became a violent perfecutor of his deſerted bre 
thren, His career was ſtopped in 1679. Nine enthuſiaſts, ſome of 
them men of fortune, inſtigated by no private revenge, bound them- 
ſelves by vow to ſacrifice him to the ſufferings of their ſect. They 
had enquired the Lox D's mind anent, i. e. concerning the murder: 


and the word bore in upon them, Go and proſper . On the third of 


May, they met him in his coach on Magns-moor, four miles from 
the city, accompanied by his daughter. As ſoon as he faw 
himſelf purſued, he gave up all hopes of life, was taken out of his 
carriage, and, amidft the cries and entreaties of the lady, moſt 
cruelly and butcherly murdered, He died with the intrepidity of 


a hero, and the piety of a chriſtian; praying for the affaffins with 


* Retnarks on the Hiſtory of Sterlewd by Sir Da DIALEZTUr Tt, 263. 
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his lateſt, breath! The murderers all retired to ſeparate prayer; 
and one of them, Milliam Daniel, after prayer, told them all that 
the Lon had ſaid unto him, Well done, good and faithful ſervants *. 
The monument is very magnificent; in the lower- part is repre- 
ſented the manner of his death; in the middle the prelate is placed 
kneeling, the mitre and croſier falling from him; an angel is ſub- 
ſtituting, inſtead of the firſt, a crown of glory, with the allufive 
words, Pro Mitra; and above, is the bas relief of a falling church, ſup- 
ported by the figure of the archbiſhop. This piece of flattery is at- 
tended with as flattering an epitaph: the diſputable parts of his life 
are fully related ; his undoubted charity and deeds of alms omitted, 
In the church of St. Salvator is a moſt beautiful tomb of biſhop 
Kennedy, who died, an honor to his family, in 1466. The Gothic 


work is uncommonly elegant. Within the tomb were diſcovered 


ſix magnificent maces, which had been concealed here in trou- 


bleſome times. One was given to each of the other three Scorch 


univerſities, and three are preſerved here. In the top is repre- 
ſented our Saviour; around are angels, with the * of the 


paſſion. 
With theſe are ſhewn 8 ſilver arrows, with large ſilver plates 


_ affixed to them, on which are inſcribed the arms and names of 


the noble youth, viftors in the annual competitions. in the gene- 
rous art of archery, which were dropt but a few years ago; and 
golf is now the reigning game. That ſpart, and football, were for- 
merly prohibited, as uſeleſs and unprofitable to the Public ; and 
at all meapon ſchawings, or reviews of the people, it was ordered, 


* Remarks on the Hiſtory of Scotland, by Sir Davio DaTTATII, 263. 
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that fute-bal and golfe be utterly cryed down, and that bozww-markes be maid 


at ilk pariſh kirk, a pair of buttes and ſchutting be ufed. Aud that ill 
men ſchutte ſex ſlbolles at leaſt, under the paine to be raiped upon them 


that cummis not, at leaſt twa pennyes to be given to them that cummis 10 
the bow-markes ta drinke *, 

The town of St. Andrews was erected into a royal borough, by 
David I. in the year 1140, and their privileges were afterwards con- 
firmed. The charter of Malcolm IV. is preſerved in the Tolbooth, 
and appears written on a bit of parchment ; but the contents equally 
valid with what at this time would require whole ſkins. In this 
place is to be ſeen the monſtrous ax, that, in 1646, took off the 
heads of Sir Robert Spot ſtwood, and other diſtinguiſhed loyaliſts, for the 
wretched preachers had declared that Gop required their blood, 
Here are kept the ſilver keys of the city, which, for form ſake, are 
delivered to the king, ſhould he vifit the place, or to a victorious 
enemy, in token of ſubmiſſion. It underwent a fiege in 1337, at 
which time it was poſſeſſed by the Engli/h, and other partizans of 
Baliol; but the loyaliſts, under the Earls of March and Fife, made 
themſelves maſters of it in three weeks, by the help of their battering 
machines. It furrendered on terms of ſecurity to the inhabitants as 
to life, limbs and fortune. 

The city is greatly reduced in the number of inhabitants; 0 pre- 
ſent it ſcarcely exceeds two thouſand. There is no certainty of the 
ſum, when it was the ſeat of the primate, and in the fulneſs of its 
glory. All we know is, that during the period of its ſplendor, 
there were between ſixty and ſeventy bakers; but at this time nine 


Sia dert Ads of Parl. James II. c. 65. 
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or ten are ſufficient for the place, The circuit of this city is a 


mile, and contains three principal ſtreets. The trade of St. Au- 


drews was alſo once very conſiderable. I am informed, that, 
during the time of Cromwell”'s uſurpation, fixty or ſeventy veſſels 


belonged to the port; at preſent only one of any fize. The har- 


bour is artificial, guarded by piers, with a narrow entrance to 
give ſhelter to veſſels from the violence of a moſt heavy fea. 
The manufactures, this city might in former times poſſeſs, are 
now reduced to one, that of golf-balls; which, crifling as it may 
feem, maintains ſeveral people. The trade is commonly fatal to 
the artiſts, for the balls are made by ſtuffing a great quantity 
of feathers into a leathern caſe, by help of an iron rod, with a 
wooden handle, preſſed againſt the breaſt, which ſeldom fails to 
bring on a conſumption. | 
The celebrated univerſity of this city was founded in 1411, by 
biſhop Wardlaw, and the next year he obtained from Beneditt III. 
the bull of confirmation. It conſiſted once of three colleges: 
St. Salvator , founded in 1458, by biſhop Kennedy. This is a 
handſome building, with a court or quadrangle within ; on one 


fide is the church, on another the library ; the third contains 
- apartments for ſtudents: the fourth is unfiniſhed. 


St. Leonard's college was founded by prior Hepburn, in 1512, 
This is now united with the laſt, and oy buildings fold, and con- 
verted into private houſes. - 

The new, or St. Mary's college, als eſtabliſhed by archbiſhop 
Hamilton, in 15533 but the houſe was built by Fames, and David 
Bethune, or Beaton, who did not live to complete it. This is ſaid 
to have been the fite of a /chola illuſtris long before the eſtabliſh- 
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ment even of the univerſity ; where ſeveral eminent clergymen 
taught, gratis, the ſciences and languages. But it was called the 
new college, becauſe of its late erection into a divinity college by 
the archbiſhop. 


The univerſity is governed by a chancellor, an office originally 


deſigned to be perpetually veſted in the archbiſhops of St. Andrews; 
but fince the reformation, he is elected by the two principals, and 
the profeſſors of both the colleges. 

The preſent chancellor is the Earl of K;»noull, who, with his cha- 
racteriſtic zeal for promoting all good works, has eſtabliſhed here 
premiums, to be diſtributed among the ſtudents, who make the beſt 
figure in the annual exerciſes. The effect is already very apparent, 
in exciting the ambition of a generous youth to receive theſe marks 
of diſtinction, that will honor their lateſt days. 

The rector is the next great officer, to whoſe care is committed the 


privileges, diſcipline, and ſtatutes of the univerſity. The colleges 


have their rectors, and profeſſors of different ſciences, who are inde · 
fatigable in their attention to the inſtruction of the ſtudents, and to 
that efſential article, their morals, This place poſſeſſes ſeveral very 
great advantages reſpecting the education of youth. The air is pure 
and ſalubrious ; the place for exerciſe, dry and extenſive; the exer- 
ciſes themſelves healthy and innocent. The univerſity is fixed in a 
peninſulated county, remote from all commerce with the world, the 
baunt of diſſipation. From the ſmallneſs of the ſociety every ſtu- 
dent's character is perfectly known. No little irregularity can 
be comraitted, but it is inſtantly diſcovered and checked: vice 
cannot attain a head in the place, for the incorrigible are never per- 


mitted to remain the corruptors of the reſt. 
| The 
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The ſtudents may be boarded in the colleges, or in private 
houſes, or in thoſe of the profeſſors. The price at the colleges is 
only eight pounds for the ſeſſions, which laſts ſeven months. The 
diet is very good, and a maſter always preſides at the table, 

The price at the profeſſors, or at private houſes, is from ten 
to twenty-five pounds a quarter. I obſerved at one of the pro- 
feflor's, young gentlemen from Bath, from Bourdeaux, and from 
Bern; a proof of the extenſive reputation of the univerſity, not- 
withſtanding the ſtudents are far from numerous; there are at pre- 
ſent little more than a hundred, who during ſeſſions wear red 

| gowns without ſleeves. 

Sar. 12, Leave St. Andrews; aſcend a hill, and find the country on the 
heights very uncultivated, and full of moors. Here firſt meet with 
collieries on this ſide of North- Britain. Deſcend into a tract, rich 
in corn, and enjoy a moſt extenſive and beautiful view of the 
firth of Forth, the Bodotria of Tacitus. The Baſs iſland, with the 
ſhores of Lothian, extending beyond Edinburgh, bound the ſouth- 

: ern proſpect. To the left, a few miles from the coaſt of Fife, 

Ils of May, appears the iſle of May, about a mile in length, inacceſſible on 

the weſtern fide, on the eaſtern is ſafe riding for ſhips, in weſterly 

ſtorms. This ifle in old times was the property of the monks of 

Reading, in Yorkſhire; and in it David I. founded a cell, dedicated 

to all the ſaints; who were afterwards ſuperſeded by Adrian, a 

\ ; holy man, murdered by the Danes, in Fife, and buried here. By 

| his interceflion the barren had the curſe of ſterility removed from 
them; and great was the reſort hither of female pilgrims. 

It was afterwards annexed to the priory of St. Andrews, having 

been purchaſed by biſhop Lamberton for that purpoſe, from the 
; + Religious 
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Religious of Reading, in defiance of all the remonſtrances of that 
tremendous monarch, the conqueror 1 In later times a 
light-houſe has been erected on it. 

Reach the ſhore of the fine a paſs by the lands of 

the ſame name, beſtowed in 1482 by James III. on that gallant 

ſeaman, his faithful ſervant, Sir Audreu Mood, in order to keep his 


ſhip in trim. With two ſhips be attacked and took five Engiih 


men of war, that infeſted the firth; and ſoon after had equal ſuc- 
ceſs againſt another ſquadron, ſent out by Henry VII. to revenge 
the diſgrace v. The Scozs, during the reigns of James III. and IV. 
were ftrong rivals to Exgland in maritime affairs. 

Continue my ride along the curvature of this beautiful bay, 
and meet with the chearful and frequent ſucceſſion of towns, 
Chateaux, and of well-managed farms, The country is populous; 
the trade is coal and falt: the laſt made from the ſea- water. The 


coal is exported chiefly to Campvere and e and generally 


oats are brought back in return. 
SG o through the village of Lundie. In a field not far diftant 
are three vaſt upright ſtones; the largeſt is fixteen feet bigh, and 

its ſolid contents two hundred and ſeventy. There are fragments, 
or veſtiges, of three others; but their fituation is ſuch as baffles 
any attempt to gueſs at the form of their original diſpofition when 
the whole was entire. Near this place the Danes met with a con- 
fderable defeat from the Scots, under the conduct of Macbeth and 
Banquo. It is therefore probable that theſz ſtones are monuments 
of che victory. Mr. Doagat, of Kirkaldie, who was ſo obliging as 
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to favor me with their meaſurements, gave himſelf the trouble of 
cauſing the earth about them to be examined, and found, on dig- 
ging about four feet deep, fragments of human bones. 

Breakfaſt at the town of Levin, on the water of the ſame name, 
running from Loch-leven, near Kinroſs, The mouth forms a har- 
bour, where, at high water, veſſels of a hundred tons may enter, 
Somewhat farther are the piers of Meibel, built in the laſt century 
by David Earl of Yemys. Go through the villages of Buchbaven, 
Wemys'and Eafter-Wemys; all in the beginning of the laſt century 
carrying on 'a conſiderable fiſhery. On an eminence impending 
over the ſea is the houſe of Memys, tlie ſeat of the antient family 
of that name, deſcended from the old Earls of Fife. The place 
derives its title from the various caverns in the cliffs beneath, 
I forgot to mention, that on the ſhores near St. Audrews, and on 
different parts of this coaſt, is found that beautiful plant, the 
Palmonaria maritima, or ſea Bugloſs, one of the moſt elegant in our 
iſland. It is frequent alſo among the Hebrides; and immediately 
attracts the eye by i its fine glaucous color; and by the fine red and 
blue flowers which enliven the dreary beach. 

Paſs through a tra& of collieries, and obſerve multitudes of 
circular holes, ſurrounded with a mound, and filled with water. 
Theſe Coakheuphs, or Pits, were once the ſpiracles or vent-holes in 
inexperienced days of mining. Many of the beds have been on fire 
for above two centurics; and there have been formerly inſtances of 
eruptions cf ſmoke apparent in the day, of fire in the night. The 
violence of the conflagration has ceaſed, but it ſtill continues in a 
certain degree, as is evident in time of ſnow, which melts in. 
ſtreams on the ſurface wherever there are any Fiſſures. George 
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Agricola, the great metallurgiſt, takes notice of the nom 
at this place“. 
' Buchanan, from this circumſtance, fixed on the neighborhood 


of Dyſart for the ſcene of exorciſm in his Franciſcanus, and gives 


an admirable deſcriptive view of it under the horror of an erup- 


tion: 

Campus erat latè incultus, non floribus horti 
Arrident, non meſſe agri, non frondibus arbos : 
Vix ſterilis ficcis veſtitur arena myricis ; 
Et pecorum rara in ſolis veſtigia terris : 
Vicini Deſerta vocant. Ibi ſaxea ſubter 
Antra tegunt nigras vulcania ſemina cautes: 
Sulphureis paſſim concepta incendia venis. 
Fumiferam volvunt nebulam, piceoque vapore 
Semper anhelat hamus : cæciſque incluſa cavernis 

Flamma furens, dum lactando penetrate ſub auras 
Conatur, totis paſſim ſpiracula campis ©: 
Findit, et ingenti tellurem pandit hiatu : 
Teter odor, triſtiſque habitus facieſque locorum. 


A little beyond this once tremendous place is the town of Dyſart, 
a royal burgh, large, and full of people. Leave, on the left, the 
caſtle of Ravenſheugh, ſeated on a cliff. Paſs by Path head, a place 
of check-weavers and nailers: a modern creation, for within theſe 
ſixty years, from being ſcarcely inhabited, about four hundred 
families have been collected, by the encouragement of feuing. 
Adjoining is KI RK AL DIE, a long town, containing fixteen hun- 
dred inhabitants: this is another royal burgh, where I experienced 


„ De Natura Fofilium, p. 597. Agricola died in 1555. | 
Dd 2 . the 
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the hoſpitality and care of Mr. O/zwald, its ** — during a 
ſhort illnefs that overtook me here. 
This, like moſt other maritime towns of Pit, depends on the 


coal and ſalt trade. The cotintry is very populous, but far lefs . 


than it was before the middle of the laſt century, when the fiſh- 


cries were at their height. During winter it poſſeſſed a vaſt her- 
ring fiſhery; in ſpring a moſt. profitable one of white-fiſh. One 
fatal check to population was the victories of Montroſe. The na- 
tives of this coaſt were violently ſeized with the religious furor of 
the times, and took up the cauſe of the covenant with moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed zeal. Inſtigated by their preachers, they crowded under 
the banners of the Godly, and five thouſand fell victims to enthu- 
fiaſtic deluſion, at the battle of Tippir- moor. 

Of late years many of the inhabitants have removed to the 
fouth-weſtern parts of this kingdom; yet ſtill fuch numbers re- 
main, that more proviſions are conſumed than even this fertile coun- 


| try can ſupply. - There is one claſs of men on this coaſt, and I be- 
. lieve in moſt of the coal countries of North Britain, from whom 


all power of migrating is taken, be their inclinations for it ever fo 
ſtrong. In this very iſland is, to this day, to be found a remnant 
of ſlavery paralleled only in Poland and Ruſſia: thouſands of our 
fellow-ſubjeRs are at this time the property of their landlords, ap- 
purtenances to their eſtates, and transferrable with them to any 
purchaſers. Multitudes of colliers and falters are in this fituation, 
who are bound to the fpot for their lives; and even ftrangers who 
come to ſettle there are bound by the ſame cruel cuſtom, unleſs 
they previouſly ſtipulate to the contrary. Should the poor people 
remove to another place on a temporary ceſſation of the works, 


$ they 


they are liable to be recalled at will, and conſtrained to return on 


ſevere penalties*. This, originally founded on vaſſalage, might 


have been continued to check the wandering ſpirit of the nation, 


and to preſerve a body of people together, of whoſe loſs the whole 


public might otherwife feel the moſt fatal effects. 

During my ſtay at Kirkaldie I fent my ſervant, M Grifith, to 
Dotan, about four miles diſtant, where he drew the column moſt 
erroneouſly figured by Sir Robert 'Sibhald+. It is at prefent much 
defaced by time, but ſtill are to be diſcerned-two rude figures of 
men on horſeback ; and on the other ſides may be traced/a'running 
pattern of ornament, The ſtone is between. fix and ven feet 
high, and mortiſed at the bottom into another. This is faid to- 
have been erected in memory of a victory, near the Leun, over 
the Danes in 874, under their leaders Haas and Hybhe, by the- 
Scots, commanded by their prince, Confontine II. 


Continue my journey. After. proceeding about «a paſs by | 


the Grange, once the ſeat of the hero Vrtaldie, a ftrentious parti- 
zan of Mary Stuart, after her ſtormy of misfortune commenced : 
before, an honeſt oppoſer of ber indifcretions. Aſſet zn intrepid 
defence of Edinburgh caſtle, be fell into the hands:of the regent 
Morton, who, fearing his unconquerable ſpirits baſely ſuffered him 
to undergo the moſt ignominious death. 

Leave, on the left, the ruins of Sezfietd eaftle; a ſquare tower, 
placed near the ſhore, in former times the ſeat of the Moutrays. 


This diſgrace, ee and 


um, 1 hope, be removed. 
+ Hiſt, of Fife, p- 34- 
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A little aa nn à ſmall town and borough. The caſtle 
was one of the fears of the Kings of Scotland, till the time of Ro- 
bert II. who, giving his daughter in marriage to Sir John Lyon, 
added this town in part of portion. Ax this place is the ferry be- 
tween the county of Fiſe and the port of Leith, a traject of ſeven 
miles. Below this town, on the rocks, grows the liguſticum Scoti- 
cum, or Scotch parſley, the ſhunis of the Hebrides; where it is often 
eaten raw as a ſallad, or boiled inſtead of greens, The root is 
eſteemed a good carminative; and an infuſion of the leaves in 
whey is uſed there as a purge for-calyes.” © , 

Oppoſite to Kinghorn, nearly in the middle of the firth, lies 
Inch-keith, an iſland of about a mile in length. It is ſaid to derive 
its name from the gallant Keith, Who ſo greatly ſignalized himſelf 
by his valour in 1010, in the battle of Barry, in Angus, againſt the 
Danes; after which he received in reward the barony of Keith, in 
Lothian, and this little ile. This ſeems to be the place that Bede 
calls Caer-Guidi, there being no other that will ſuit the ſituation he 
gives it in the middle of the Forth s. His tranſlator renders Caer by 
the word city; but it ſhould be rende a * or poſt, which will 
give probability to Bede s account. 

In 1549 the Eugliſh flect, ſent by Edtuard vI. to aſſiſt the lords of 


the congregation againſt the queen dowager, landed, and began to 


fortify this iſland+, of the importance of which they grew ſenſible 


after their neglect of ſecuring the port of. Leith, ſo lately in their 


power. They left here five companies to cover the workmen under 
the command of Catterel; but their operations were ſoon inter- 
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rupted by M. Deſſe, general of the French auxiliaries, who took 
the place, after a gallant defence on the part of the Enghſp, The 
Scots kept poſſeſſion for ſome years; but at laſt the fortifications 
were deſtroyed by act of parlement, to prevent it from being of 
any uſe to the former“ . The French gave it the name of L';/ie des 
chevaux, from its property of ſoon fattening horſes. 

In 1497, by order of council, all venereal patients in the 
neighborhood. of the capital were tranſported there, ne quid detri- 
menti. Refpublica caperet. It is remarkable that this diſorder, which 
was thought to have made its appearance in Europe only four years 
before, ſhould make ſo quick a: progreſs. The horror of a diſeaſe, 
for which there was at that period no cure known, muſt have 
occafioned this attention to ſtop the contagion; for even half a cen- 
tury after, one of the firſt monarchs in Europe, Francis I, fell a 
victim to it. | 

About a mile from Kingborn is the precipice fatal to Alexander III. 
who, in 1285, was killed by a fall from it, as he was riding in 
the duſk of the evening. A mile beyond this is the town of 
Brunt-iſland ; the beſt harbour on the coaſt, formed by a rocky 
ifle, eked out with piers, for there are none on this fide the 
county entirely natural. This is dry at low water. The church 
is ſquare, with a ſteeple riſing in the centre. The old caſtle: 
duilt by the Duries commanded both town and harbour. The 
place has a natural ſtrength, which, with the conveniency of a. 
port oppoſite to the capital, made it, during the troubles of 1560, 


* Maitland II. 1008. I Vide Appendix. 
L Annal. Scotland, 183. | 
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1 moſt deſirable poſt, The French, allies of the queen regent, 
fortified it ſtrongly, In 1715 it was ſurpriſed, and poſſeſſed by the 
rebels, who here formed the bold deſign of paſſing over a body 
of troops to the oppoſite ſhore ; which was in part executed under 
the conduct of Brigadeer Macintoſh, notwithſtanding all the efforts 
of our men of war. 

A little farther is Herdour, another ſmall town. The Earl of 
Morton has a pleaſant ſeat here. In old times it belonged to the 
Viponts ; in 1126 was transferred to the Mortimers, by marriage, 
and afterwards to the Douglaſes. William, Lord of Liddeſdak, ſur- 
named the Flower of chivalry, in the reign of David II. by charter, 
conveyed it to James Douglas, anceſtor of the preſent noble owner. 
The monks of Inch-co/m had a grant for a burial place here, from 
Allan de Mortimer, in the reign of Alexander III. The nuns, uſually 
ſtyled the poor Clares, had a convent at this place. 2 

I had the pleaſure of ſeeing, near Aberdour, a moſt ſelect col- 
lection of pictures, made by captain Stuart, who, with great polite- 
neſs, obliged me with the fight of them. It is in vain to attempt 
the deſcription of this elegant cabinet, as I may ſay, one part or 
other uſed to be always on the march. This gentleman indulges 
his elegant and 'audable paſſion ſo far as to form out of them a 
cabinet portatif, which is his amuſement, on the road, in quarters; 
in ſhort, the companions of all his motions. His houſe is very 
ſmall : to get at his library I aſcended a ladder, which reminded 
me of the habitation of Mynbier Biſcop, at Aue, the richeſt 
repoſitory in * under the pooreſt roof. 
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wo or three miles to the weſt lies Inch-colm; a ſmall iſland, at 
2 little diſtance from the ſhore, celebrated for the monaſtery 
founded about 1123, by Alexander I. on this ſingular occaſion, 
In paſſing the firth of Forth he was overtaken with a violent ſtorm, 
which drove him to this iſland, where he met with the moſt hoſ- 
pitable reception from a poor hermit, then reſiding here in the 


chapel of St, Columb, who, for the three days that the king con- 


tinued there tempeſt-bound, entertained him with the milk of his 
cow, and a few ſhell-fiſh, His majeſty, from the ſenſe of the 
danger he had eſcaped, and in gratitude to the faint, to whom he 
attributed his ſafety, vowed ſome token of reſpect ; and accord- 
ingly founded here a monaſtery of Auguſtines, and dedicated it to 
St. Columba x. Allan de Mortimer, Lord of Aberdour, who at- 
tended Edzvard III. in his Scotch expedition, beſtowed half of 
thoſe lands on the monks of this iſland, for the privilege of a 
family burial place in their church. 

The buildings made in conſequence of the piety of Alexander 
were very conſiderable, There are till to be ſeen a large ſquare 
tower belonging to the church, the ruins of the church, and of 
ſeveral other buildings. The wealth of this place in the time 
of Edward III. proved fo ſtrong a temptation to his fleet, then 
lying in the Forth, as to ſuppreſs all the horror of ſacrilege, and 
reſpect to the ſanctity of the inhabitants. The Engl; landed, and 
ſpared not even the furniture more immediately conſecrated to 
divine worſhip. But due vengeance overtook them; for, in a 
ſtorm which inſtantly followed, many of them periſhed; thoſe who 


eſcaped, ſtruck with the juſtice of the judgment, vowed to make 


* Beethius, hb. XII, p. 263. ; 
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ample recompence to the injured ſaint, The tempeſt wake; and 


| they made the promiſed atonement *. 


The Daniſh monument, figured by Sir Robert Sibbald, lies on the 
ſouth · eaſt fide of the building, on a rifing ground. It is of a rigid 
form, and the ſurface ornamented with fcale-like figures. At each 
end is the repreſentation of a human head. 

Boethins gives this iſland the name of Emonia, from Y mona, or 
the iſle of Mona. 

After leaving this place, =. on the left, Dunibriſet ; the ſeat 
of the Earl of Murray. In 1592 this was the ſcene of the cruel 
murder of the bonxy, or the handſome earl, whoſe charms were 
ſuppoſed to have engaged the heart of Anne of Dermark, and to 
have excited the jealouſy of her royal ſpouſe, The former at leſt 


was the popular notion of the time. 
N He was a braw gallant 
And he play'd at the gluve: 
And the bonny Earl of Murray, 


Oh! he was the Queenes love. 


Political reaſons were given for his arreſt ; but more than an 
arreſt ſeerns to have been intended, for the commiſſion was entruſted 
to his inveterate enemy Hantly, who, with a number of armed 
men, ſurrounding the houſe in a dark night, ſet it on fire, on 
Murrays refuſal to ſurrender : he eſcaped the flames, but was un- 
fortunately diſcovered by a ſpark that fell on his helmet, and was 
ſlain, in telling Gordon of Buckie, who had wounded him in the 
face, You have ſpilt a better face than your awin. 

Ride through Inverkeithing, a royal burgh; and, during the 
time of David I. a royal reſidence. It was much favored by Wil- 


* Boethius, lib. XV. p. 319. . 
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Lam, who in their firſt charter extended its liberties from the water 
of Dovan to that of Leven. The Motwbrays: had large poſſeſſions 
here, forfeited in the reign of Robert I, The Fraxciſcgns had 3 
convent in this town; and, according to Sir Robert Sibbald, the 
Dominicans had another. 

Separated from the bay of Inverkeithing, by a ſmall beadland, i is 
that of St. Margaret; the place where that illuſtrious princeſs, 
afterwards queen of Malcolm the III. landed with her brother 
Edgar in 1068, after their flight from England, to avoid the conſe- 
quences of the jealouſy of the conqueror, on account of the title of the 
former to the crown. This paſſage is alſo called the Queer's-ferry, being 
afterwards ber familiar paſſage to Dumfermline, her uſual reſidence. 

The village on this fide is called the North-Perry. At this 
place ſtood a chapel, ſerved by the monks of Dumfermline, and en- 
dowed by Robert I. Near it are the great granite quarries, which 
help to ſupply our capital with paving ſtones, and employ a num- 
ber of veſſels for the conveyance. The granite lies in perpen- 
dicular ftacks, and aboye 1s 2 reddiſh earth, filled with micaceous 
friable nodules. - 

From Kinghors to this ai the firth aste Auel gradually; 
un here, by the jutting out of the northern ſhore, aimoſt in- 
ſtantly forms a ſtrait of two miles in breadth; and beyond as fud- 


denly opens in a large and long expanſe, About midway of this 


ſtrait lies Iuchgarvie, with the ruins of a fort. This was a fine lation 
to review the ſhores I had travelled, and to feaſt the eye with the 
whole circumambient view. The proſpect on every part is beau- 
tiful: a rich country, diverſified with the quickeſt ſucceſſion of 
towns, villages, caſtles, and feats; a vaſt view op and down the 
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1+ 1 firth from its extremity, not remote from Sterling, to its mouth 


near May iſland, an extent of ſixty miles. To particulariſe the 
objects of this rich ſcene muſt be enumerated, the coaſts of Lo- 
thian and of Fife, the ifles of Garvie and Tnch-colm, the town of Dum- 
fermline; the ſouth and north ferries, and Burrotſtoneſi, ſmoaking 
at a diſtance, from its numerous falt-pans and fire-engines : on the 
ſouth fide are Hopetoun houſe, Dundas caſtle, and many other gen- 
tlemenẽs ſeats ; with Blackneſ5caftle, once an important fortreſs: on the 
north fide are Roth caſtle, once the ſeat of the Stuarts; formerly a 
royal houſe and the ſeat of Queen Margaret; Dunibriſſel, and, in 
the diſtant view, the caſtle and town of Burnt-iſland ; Leith, with its 
road often filled with ſhips, and a magnificent view of Edinburgh 
caſtle on the ſouth, aſſiſt to complete this various picture. 

As I am nearly arrived at the extremity, permit me to take a 
review of the peninſula of Fife, a county ſo populous, that, ex- 
cepting the environs of London, ſcarce one in South-Britain can 
vie with ir; fertile in ſoil, abundant in cattle, happy in collieries, 
in iron, None; lime, and free- ſlone, bleſt in manufactures, the 
property remarkably well divided, none inſultingly powerful, to 
diſtreſs and oſten to depopulate a country, moſt of the fortunes of 
a uſeful mediocrity. The number of towns is perhaps unpa- 
ralſeled in an equal tract of coaſt, for the whole ſhore from Crail 


10 guat about forty Egli miles, is one continued chain of 


towns and villages. With juſtice, therefore, does e Lebe 
wer gy of che country in theſe lines? ; 

decem | Oppida fic toto ſunt ſparſa in littore, ut unu n | 
10 a9:15- Dixeris 3 inque uno plurima juncta eadem. 
e, 1 Littore quot euryo Fon ꝝ n yolruntar aren- ng 
4718 Quotque undis refluo tunditur ora ſalo; % 
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' | Pene tot hic cernas inſtratum puppibus æquor, 

Urbibus et crebris pene tot ora hominum. 

Cuncta operis intenta domus ſæda otia neſcit ; 
Sedula cura domi, ſedula cura foris. 

Quz maris et quas non terras animoſa juventus 
Ah! fragili-fidens audet adire trabe. 

Auxit opes virtus, virtati dira pericla 

-  JunRta, etiam lucro damna fuere ſuo. 

Quz fecere viris animos, cultumque dedere 
Magnanimis profunt damna, pericla, labor. 


After having paſſed by the Queew's-ferry, turn almoſt due north. 


See, on the road ſide, a great ſtone, called Queen Margaret's, for 
tradition ſays, ſhe repoſed herſelf on it in her way to Dumfermline. 
In a little time have a fine view of that flouriſhing town, and the 
ruins of its cathedral and palace full in front. 

DuUMFERMLINE lies at the diſtance of four miles from the firth; 


is prettily ſituated on a riſing ground, and the country round is 


beautifully divided by low and well- cultivated hills; the grounds 
are incloſed, and planted with hedge- row trees. The town wants 
the advantage of a river, but has a ſmall ſtream for œconomic 
uſes, which ĩs conducted through the ſtreets in a-flagged channel. 
At its diſcharge it joins another rivulet, then arriving at a fall into 
a wooded dell of a hundred feet in depth, becomes again uſeful in 
turning five mills, placed one below the other, with room for as 
many more. Three of the mills are for corn; the fourth for 
flax; the fifth for beating iron. This dell winds about the weſtern 
fide of the town, is cloathed with trees, and in one part contri- 
butes a moſt pictureſque ſcenery to the walks laid out. by Im 
i ſeat is on the oppoſite banks 

75 1 This 
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This place is very populous. The number of inhabitants are 
between fix and ſeven thouſand: and fuch have been the improve- 
ments in manufactures as to have encreaſed near double its antient 
number within the laſt twelve years. The manufactures are da- 
maſks, diapers, checks and ticking, to the amount of forty thou- 


| ſand pounds a year: theſe employ in town and neighborhood 


about a thouſand looms. I was informed that the number might 
be doubled if it was not prevented by the low duty on foreign 
linnens, which encourages a foreign importation. But probably 
ſome other branch of Hritiſb trade might receive its injury in a 
greater degree, was that importation to be checked. 

That the iron buſineſs does not flouriſh more in this place is 


matter of furpriſe. Iron ſtone abounds. Here are collieries in 


all parts, even to the very entrance of the town; and the coals of 
ſuch variety, that in different parts are found, befides the Scorch, 
thoſe which have the qualities of the Nerucaſtie, and of the Kil- 
kenny.” I am informed that on the Pittencrief eſtate are ſeven ſeams 
of coal in the depth af thirty fathom, from the thickneſs of two to 
that of eiglit fret, all of which may be worked with a level with- 
out the aſſiſtance of any machinery. The n here is * 
twenty pence to half a crown a ton. 

The moſt remarkable modern building here is the Tolbooth, 
with a flender ſquare tower, very lofty, and topped with a conc 
roof. Mr. ee 
glen on the weſt end of the town, in order to form a communication 
with his eſtate, and to encourage buildings and improvements on 
that ſide. To effect which, he filled that part of the glen with 


earth, after making a drain for, the water beneath, which run 
368 through 
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through an arched channel three hundred feet long, ten high and 
twelve wide. 

This place had been at times, from very diſtant periods, the 
reſidence of the Scottiſ⁵ß̃ monarchs. Malcolm Canmor lived here, in a 
caſtle on the top of an inſulated hill, in the midſt of the glen; but 
only ſome poor fragments remain. A palace was afterwards built 
on the ſide next to the town, which falling to decay, was re- built 
by Ame of Denmark, as appears by the following inſcription : 

Propylæum et ſuperſtrufas ædes vetuſtate et injuriis temporum collapfas 
dirutaſque; a fundamentis in hanc ampliorem formam, reflituit et in- 
faurquit Ax x A Regina FRED ERIC DANORUM Regis anguſtifſimi, 
Filia: Anno ſalutis 1600. | 

The ruins are magnificent, and do credit to the reſtorer. In 
this palace ſhe brought forth her unfortunate ſon Charks 1. A 
gateway intervenes between the royal reſidence, and the magni- 
ficent ABBY, 

Begun by Malcolm Canmore, and finiſhed by Alexander I. It was 
probably firſt intended for the pious and more uſeful purpoſe 
of a religious infirmary, being ſtyled in ſome old manuſcripts 
Monaſterium ab monte mnfirmorum. David I. changed it into an 
abby, and brought into it thirteen monks from Canterbury; but at 
the diffolution it ſupported twenty-fix F. Its endowments were 
very conſiderable. At the reformation the revenue, in money 
alone, was two thouſand-five hundred and thirteen pounds Scots. 
Some of the grants were ſingular : that of David I. gives it the tyth 
of all the gold found in FIE and ForHERIr, a proof of the precious 


* Keith, 246. 4 K:ith's Appendix. 
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metal being then diſcovered in ſtreams flowing from the hills. 
Another, from the ſame monarch, inveſts it with part of the ſeals 
taken near King born; and a third by Malcolm IV. gives them the 
heads (except the tongues) of certain ſmall whales, called Cyeſpeis, 
which might be taken in ſuch part of Scotebꝛvatir (the firth of Forth) 
where the church ſtood: and the oil extracted from them was to be 


applied to its uſe. 


The remains of the abby ard Ae, and evince its former 
ſplendor, The window of the ohm, near the gateway, called Fa- 


ler. hall, is dery beautiful. The abbot'y: houſe is adjacent. In 1303, 


Edward I. burnt down: the whole:abby, excepting the church and 


: cells. pleadibg excuſe of bis erilege, that it gave a retreat to 
his enetmies. In plain words, bee ſometimes the gallant nobi- 


lity of the country; ſometimes- beld their aſſemblies here to free 


| r fem aß Bulb yo ke, 


Part of che church is at preſent in uſe. It is ſupported by three | 


| LOA of maſſy Pillars, ſcarcely ſeventeen feethich, and thirteen and 
A half ; in cirqgmference. . 'Two;are 8bbed: ally, and two marked 
with ig rag Iihes, Uke thoſe of Durbum, Which they reſemble. 


Mrhes dre alſo Aro or- round. As e church was built by 
chem, it the iiftance of 2. ungen biſhop of St. Andrews, 
(enge prior of Dirham) char might be the reaſon it was conſtructed 
in a far Gyle #.., en this sene che celebrated Jona loſt the 
honor of Being the cembtery. of he $:o7tifh monarchs. Malcolm and 


his queen, i np he here; the two firſt apart, the 
others under as many Hat ſtones, each nine feet long. 


* Botthius, Hb. xii. p. 260. My 
7 ne). 1 David I. Malcolm IV. Alexander II. „ 
In 
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In the church is the tomb of Robert Pitcairn, abbot, or rather 
commendator, of Dumſermline, ſecretary of ſtate in the beginning of 
the reign of Fomes VI. in the regency of Lenox. He was of Mortor's 
faction, and was ſent to the court of Elizabeth, to ſolicit the delivery 
of Mary Stuart into the hands of the king's party “. He attended 
James in his confinement, after the Raid of Ruthven, and artfully 
endeavoured to make friends with each fide; but failing, was im- 
priſoned in Lochleven caftle, and died in 1584. GO NONE” ſets 
mg - 

| le bins pt Bere, modica Roberts in un 2 
PNDiucamus, patriz ſpes columenque ſu : 
| „ roads Hated | 
Ornabant vera et cum pietate fides, , 
Poſt varios vitz fluctus jam mole relicta 
.Corporis,. Elyſium pergit in umbra nemus, 


Leave Dunfermline. At a diſtance is pointed out to me a tumulus, 
planted with trees, called the penitent-mount, from a vulgar notion, 
that it was formed by ſacks full of ſand, brought there from diſtant 
places by the frail, by way of penance for their fins. At Chune am 
ſtruck with the magnificence of the proſpect, extending weft to en- 
lomond, and eaſt to Old-Cambus ;, a view of the whole Forth, and the 
_ caſtles of Edinubaryh and Stirling,” two moſt capital objects. 


Deſcend towards the ſhore ; and near it, reach the Limg-riLns, 


belonging to the Earl of Elgin, the greateſt perhaps in the uni- 
verſe; placed amidft inexhauſtible beds of lime-ſtones, and near 
immenſe ſeams of coal. The kilns are placed in a powa their 


Aut: mean. 212, 7 
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openings are beneath a covered way, formed, by arches and pillars 
in front, into a magnificent colonade. They lie beneath the ſtrata 
of limeſtone, which, when broken, is conveyed into them by variety 
of rail roads ; and for ſhipping the lime, either burnt or crude, is a 
convenient pier. A hundred and twenty men are conſtantly em- 
' ployed, and a little town built for them. Above twelve thouſand 
pounds has been expended on this uſeful project, which promiſes to 
turn out as much to the emolument of the noble family, which fo 
generouſly engaged in it, as to the whole eaſtern coaſt of N. Britain, 
which either wants this great fertilizer, or fuel to burn the on 
they uſeleſsly poſſeſs. 
By the following account it is pleaſing to obſerve the improv- 
ing ſtate of agriculture, and of building, in theſe parts of the 
kingdom ; for the laſt alſo occaſions a conſiderable conſumption : 


Sold, from Martinmas, 1770, to ditto, 1771. 


d. 

. 5s bolls of lime ſhells, or unflaked lime, - 203 5 5 62 
2852+ chalders of lime, - — 974 11 9 
37814 carts of lime-fone, - - - 864 13 8; 
3874 14 © 

From Martinmas, 1771, to ditto, 1792, 
65321 bolls of lime-ſh "DOA 
5321 s of lime-ſhells my 3 * 
2271 chalders of lime, | 2 1 + 
52000 carts of lime - ſtone, - - 1250 3 112 
4630 1 4 
® A boll is four buſhels, nd dries Dodd ade 
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Oppoſite to the Lime- kilu, on a rock projecting into the Forth, 
is Blackneſs caſtle, once a place of great importance in'preſerving 
a communication between Edinburgh and Sterling; now a ſhelter 
to a few invalids. This fortreſs is a large pile, defended by 
towers, both ſquare and round. Trvine * ſays, that in his time 
it was a ſtate priſon: he adds, that it was of old one of the Ro- 
nam forts, and that it ſtood en the beginning of the wall. But 
Mr. Gordon ſeems, with more truth, to place its commencement 
at Garin, or Caridden, weſt of this place. Blackneſs was once the 
port of Linlithgow, had a town near it, and a cuſtom-houſe ; 
both which were loſt by the new commerce of falt and coals that 
roſe at Burrowſtoneſs. 

After a ride of four miles enter a portion of 

PERTHSHIR EY, 
which juſt touches on the Firth, at Culroſs; a ſmall town, re- 
markable for a magnificent houſe with thirteen windows in front, 
built about the year 1590, by Eduard Lord Kinks, father to the 
Lord Bruce, ſlain in the noted duel between him and Sir Edward 
Sackville. 

Some poor remains of the Ciflercian abby are till to be ſeen 
here, founded by Malcolm, Earl of Fife, in 1217. The church 
was jointly dedicated to the virgin, and St. Serf, confeſſor. The 
revenue, at the diſſolution, was ſeven hundred and ſixty- eight 
pounds Scots, befides the rents paid in kind. The number of 
monks, excluſive of the abbot, were nine. 


* * Nomenclatura, p. 23. 
Ff 2 Continue 
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n in Gghrofrrnlt phintmicns; and, in a ſhort 
ſpace, enter the little ſhire of 


 CLACKWANN AN 


which, with that of Kinroſs, alternately elect a member, their 
mutual repreſentative. The ſmall town of Clackmannan is plea- 
ſantly ſeated on a hill, long the ſeat of the chief of the Braces, 
ſloping on every fide; and on the ſummit is the caſtle, command- 


Tous of CLacx- ing a noble view. The large ſquare tower is called after the 


MANNANK, 


ALLoa, 


name of Robert Bruce; whoſe great ſword and caſque is ſtill 
preſerved here. The hill is prettily wooded, and, with the tower, 
forms a pictureſque object. On the weſtern fide, croſs the little 
river Devan, and, after a mile's ride, reach the town of Alba, 

remarkable for its coal trade. Scotland exports annually, above 
a hundred and eighteen thouſand tons of coal, out of which, I 
was informed, Alloa alone ſends forty thouſand. The town and 


, pariſh is very populous, containing five thouſand ſouls. I found 


here the moſt polite reception from Mr. Erfkine, repreſentative 
of the family of Mir, who lives in the caſtle, now modernized, 
on one ſide of the town. The gardens, planted in the old ſtyle, 
are very extenſive. In the houſe are ſome good portraits, par- 
ticularly one of the celebrated Zucy, Counteſs of Bedford *, a 
full length, in black, with a ruff, and a coronet on her head. 
She fits with a penſive countenance, her face reclined on one 
hand, and is, without beauty, an elegant figure. She was ſiſter 


to Fohn Lord Harrington, and wife to Edward Earl of Bedford, 
and became, on the death of her brother, poſſeſſed of great part 


Painted by Cornelizs Janſen, in 1620, in the 38th year of her age. 
2 | of 
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of his large fortune. She affected the patronage of wits and 


poets; and probably poſſeſſed part of the qualities they attri- 
buted to her, or the philoſophic Sir Villiam Temple * would never 


have condeſcended to celebrate her fine taſte in gardening, She 
might rg every perfection from the former; for Donne in- 


forms us, 


" She rained upon him her feet ſhowers of gold+ : 


on Ben Jobnſon, haunches of veniſon t; and they, in gratitude, 
beſtowed on her as many beauties and as many virtues as ought 


to have put vanity herſelf out of countenance. She makes the 
rough Donne declare, 

Leaving that buſie praiſe and all appeale, 

To higher courts, ſenſes decree is true 

The mine, the magazine, the commonweale, 
The ſtory of beauty, in Favictham is, and you. 

Who hath ſeen one, would both, as who had bin 

In Paradiſe, would ſeek the Cherubim . 


In a word, her ideas became too ſublime for domeſtic affairs; 
ſhe ſpent her own and part of her huſband's great fortunes, and 
having eſtabliſhed” her character for taſte; DIE this life in 
the year 1628, 

_ Catherine, daughter and heireſs of Francis Earl of Rutland, 
wife of George Villars, Duke of Buckingham. By Yandyck. She 
is painted ſitting with her three children, and the head of the 


Gardens of Epicurus. + As quoted by Mr. Granger 
| 3 Epigram 85th. $ Poems, p. 82. 
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duke in an oval above her. She afterwards married the Earl of 
Antrim... She was a lady”, ſays the noble hiſtorian, ** of great wit 
« and ſpirit; who, by her influence over Charles I. forced him, 
« under pretence of his. majeſty's ſervice, to ds her vanity, 
« by creating her huſband a marquis *. 

A remarkable half length of Mary Stuart, on copper, in a 
gauze cloak, crown on her 23 and paſſion- flower in her hand; 
ſickly and pale. 

A head of Anne of Denmark. A princeſs of ſo ſpotleſs a life, 
that malice could not find a blemiſh in her; therefore well might 
Wilſont ſay, on her monument a CHARACTER of VIRTUE may 
be engraven. When Heaven clames her, a Rs queen cannot 
eſcape the ſame epitaph. | 

The Ochil hills begin beyond Aloa to approach very near to 
the Forth, between which is a narrow arable tract, well cultivated 
and adorned with woods, In theſe hills was found, in the be- 
ginning of this century, a large body of native filver, beautifully 
ramified; and of late years, ſome cobalt ore. The view of Stir- 
ling, and the windings of the Forth, now a river, are extremely 
elegant. Am now again in a portion of PERTRSHIAE. Turn 
half a mile out of the road, to viſit the antient abby of 

Cambus-Kenneth, or rather its remains, nothing being left by 
the rude hand of reformation, excepting a vaſt ſquare tower, 
and an arched door-way, between which is a fine view of Stir- 
ling, on its ſloping rock. This houſe was founded by David I. 
in 1147, for canons-regular of St. Auguſtine, brought from Aroi/e. 


* Hiſt, of Rebellion, II. 474 


+ Life of James I. 129. 
| | near 
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near Arras; but the ſuperiors were often called abbots of Sterling. | 


Keith ſays, that it now belongs to Comar's hoſpital, in that town. 
James III. and his queen were buried in this place. 

After a ſhort ride, reach the bridge of Sterling; a little higher up 
the river, ſtood the wooden bridge, celebrated for the defeat of 
the Engliſh in 1297, by Wallace. The Engliſh were commanded 
by Earl Marren; who, againſt his judgement, at the inſtigation of 
Hugh de Creſingham, treaſurer of Scotland, and a clergyman, croſſed 
the bridge, and was defeated with horrible ſlaughter, before the 
army could be formed on the oppoſite fide. Creſingham was ſlain. 
So deteſted was he by the Scots, that they flayed his body, and cut 
his {kin into a thouſand pieces, by way of infult on his pride and 
avarice. The Engh/h, on their retreat, burnt the bridge, abandoned 
their baggage, and fled to Berwick *. | | 

Enter STERLING, a town, ſays Boethius, which gave name to 
feerling money, becauſe Oſtert, a Saxon prince, after the over- 
throw of the Scots, eſtabliſhed here a mint T. It was alſo an- 
tiently called Striveling; as is faid, from the frequency of ſtrifes 
or conflicts in the neighborhood : and from this old name the 
preſent ſeems to have been formed. 

The town contains about four thouſand inhabitants; has a 
manufacture of tartanes and ſhalloons, and employs about thirty 
looms in that of carpets. The great ftreet is very broad; in it 
is the tolbooth, where is kept the ſtandard for the wet meaſures 


* Annals Scotland, 252. 
+ 4b. x. p. 204. — RE Gan ts merchants of the Fafer- 
tings ; ſo Boethins is miſtaken, 
of 


Sri. 
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of Scotland, The other ſtreets narrow and irregular; the we 
fide had been defended by a wall. 

I cannot trace the foundation of the caſtle: if we may credit 
Boethins, it was a place of ſtrength in the middle of the ninth 
. The Romans had a camp and a ee way on the welt : 
part "We our hiſtory. 55 

Sterling is a miniature reſemblance of n built on a 


rock of the ſame form with that on which the capital of Nortb- 
Britain is placed, with a ſtrong fortreſs on the ſummit. | 


The caftle is of great ſtrength, impending over a ſteep preci- 
pice. Within fide ſtands the palace, built by James V. a prince 
that had a ftrong turn to the arts, as appears by his buildings 
here and at Falkland, This pile is large, of a ſquare form, or- 
namented on three ſides with pillars, reſting on groteſque figures, 
jutting from the wall. On the top of each pillar, a fanciful 
Katue. | 
Two rooms, called PE: Queens and the nurſery, . the 
roofs of wood, divided into ſquares and other forms, well carved. 

A cloſe. is ſhewn, noted for the murder of Villiam Earl of 
Douglas, in 1452, trepanned here by a ſafe conduct from James II. 
This nobleman, too potent for legal execution, had entered inte 
aſſociations injurious to his prince; who commanded him to reſcind 
the offenſive alliance; and, on refuſal, ſtabbed the earl with his 
own hand. In revenge, the friends of Douglas inſtantly burnt the 
town. 

The parlement-houſe is a vaſt room, a hundred and twenty feet 
long, with a timbered roof. This town, during the reigus of Mary 

and 
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IN SCOTLAN D. 


and James VI. was much frequented by the court and the nobility. 
In September, 1571, a bloody attempt was made here, by the queen's 
party, on the-Regent Lenox; who was ſurprized at midnight, ſur- 
rounded by his friends, and in full ſecurity. Except the Earl of 
Morton, none of the numerous nobility made the leaſt refiſtance, 
but ſurrendered.themſelves quietly to the enemy. Morton defended 


his houſe till it was all in flames. This gave the townſmen time 
to recollect their courage; they in turn attacked the affailants, who, 


ſtruck with a panick, gave themſelves up to their own Priſoners, 
But the unfortunate Lenox fell a victim to the manes of the arch- 
' biſhop of St. Audretos. Sir David Spence, to whom he had ſurren- 


dered, periſhed in the attempt to fave him, being ſhot by the bullet 
that ſlew his noble captive. 


From the top of the caſtle is by far the fineſt view in Scotland: 


to the eaſt is a vaſt plain, rich in corn, adorned with woods, 
and watered with the river Forth, whoſe meanders are, before it 
reaches the ſea, ſo frequent and fo large, as to form a. multitude 
of moſt beautiful peninſulas; for in many parts the windings 
approximate fo cloſe as to leave only a little iſthmus of a few yards, 


In this plain is an old abby, a view of Alloa Clackmannan, Fal- 


irt, the firth of Forth, and the country as far as Edinburgh; 


on the north, lie the Ochil hills, and the moor where the battle of 
Dumblain was fought; to the weſt, the firath of Menteith, as 
fertile as the eaſtern plain, and terminated by the highland 
mountains; among which the ſummit of Ben- lomond is very con- 
ſpicuous. 

Among the houſes of the nobility, the moſt ſuperb was that of 
the Earl of Mar, begun by the regent, but never finiſhed; the 
Vol. III. G g front 
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front 1s as with the arms of the family, and much ſeulp- 
ture. It is ſaid to have been built from the ruins of 
and that being reproached with the ſacrilege, directed theſe words, 
yer exrant, to be put over the/gate: 

© _. Ess8ey. s EIK. Fork. 1 CAIR. NOTHT, 
Coxstpix. WEIL. . CAIR, NoTHT. 


Near the caſtle are Rdn fon S alt, cut at a little woot 
on the vaſt ſteeps. Nature hath ſtrangely buttreſſed it up with 
ſtones of immenſe ſize, wedged between each other with more 
of the ſame kind piled on their tops. Beneath, on the flat, are 
to be ſeen the veſtiges of the gardens belonging to the palace, 
called the Kinc's knot; where, according to the taſte of the 
times, the flowers had been diſpoſed in beds and cnrious knots, at 
this time very eufily to be traced in the fantaſtic form of the 
turf. 

Above thefe walks is the Ladies bill; for here fat the fair to ſee 
their faithful knights exert their vigor and addreſs in the tilts and 
torirnaments, performed in a hollow between this ſpot and the 
caſtle. . 
The church or royal chapet was collegiate, founded by pope 
Alexander VI. at the requeſt of James IV. for a dean, ſubdean, 
ſacriſtan, chanter, treaſurer, chancellor, archdean, ſixteen chaplains, 
and fix ſinging- boys, which, with the chaplains and a mwfic- 
maſter, were appointed by the king. The queen's confeſſor was 
the dean, who had epiſcopal juriſdiction. The whole maſt richly 
endowed. 


The 
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The Carmelites had a bouſe here, founded by James IV. in 1494. 
Remorſe for his father's death, ſeems to have inſtigated him to 

attempt theſe pious atonements. To this place he was wont to 
retire from all worldly affairs, and to perform the duties of TOP 
with all the auſterities of the devoted inhabitants, 

Beneath the walls was another, of Dominicaut, eſtabliſhed in 
1233, by Alexander II. In this church was interred, an impoſtor, 
who. at the inſtigation of the Counteſs of Oxford, aſſumed the 
character of | Richard II. After his retreat, he found here an ho- 
norable fopport to the day of his death®, 

The hoſpital for decayed merchants, founded by Jobs Camas, 

a merchant of this town, is very richly endowed. Here is ano- 
ther, founded by Robert Spittal, taylor to Femes IV. for the re- 
hef not only of merchants but decayed tradeſmen. 
This place has experienced its ſieges, and 1 
war. In 1175 it was delivered, by M illiam, to the Engliſh, (with 
ſeveral other places) as a ſecurity for his acknowlegement, that 
he held the crown of Scotland from the kings of England. An 
inglorious ceſſion, extorted by his unfortunate captivity. But 
Richard I. the ſucceeding monarch, reſtored them . 

During the wars between the Engliſh and Brucean Seats, it py wk 
changed maſters. In 1299 it was in poſſeſſion of Edward 1. whole 
affairs in Scotland were at that time ſo bad, that he was obliged to 
{end his governor an order to ſurrender. But the year HRS od 
he teteok it, after a molt gallant. defence by Mallium nn 
gave it up on terms ill nun the conqueror. 


u, 22 1 Major, lib, iv. e. 5. p- 1355 136. 
| Gg 2 Tn 
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In 1303, it was again taken by the Scots, under Lord Jobn Sowles : 
Oliphant reſumed the command, and in the next year ſuſtained a 
ſecond fiege. It was battered moſt furiouſly by the artillery of 
the age, which caſt ſtones of two hundred weight againſt the walls, 
and made vaſt breaches. - At length, when the garriſon was reduced 
to a very few, the brave AG if ne and was received into 
mercy. 

In the reign of Edward II. it was beſieged by Sir Edward Bruce. 
The governor, Sir Philip Mowbray, made a valiant defence; but, 
in conſequence of the battle of Baunocbhourne, was reduced to yield 
to the victorious army. During the wars of Edward III. it was re- 
ciprocally taken and re-taken; the laſt time in 1341. The other 
great events of this place have flipped my memory. I muſt make 
a long ſtride to its memorable ſiege in the winter of 1746, when 


the gallant old officer, General Blakeney, baffled all the efforts of 


the rebels to reduce this important place. 

In'the evening, paſs through the ſmall town of St. wu. and 
the village of Bunnochourne. 

Aſcend a hill, and paſs by the reliques of de! noted for 
having given ſhelter to Wallace, after the' fatal battle of Falkirk. 
Some remains of an oak, beneath which the hero is ſaid to have re- 
poſed, is ſtill pointed out with great veneration. Over this place 
paſſes the Roman military road, which I traced before to the north 
of Dupplin. At ſome diſtance from this, leave, in a valley on the 
left, the two mounts, called Dunipace, placed on the north bank of 
the Carron, Car-avon, or the winding river. Night cloſed on me 
before 1 reached this place, ſo 1 muſt ſpeak by quotation from an 


. ingenious effay on the antiquities of Sterling ſbire, publiſhed in the 


Edinburgh 
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Edinburgh magazine. The one, ſays the author, is perfectly round 
and about fifty feet high. The other, which he ſeems unwilling to 
admit. to be the work of art, is of an irregular form, and compoſed 
of gravel. Mr. Gordon conjectures them to have been exploratory 
mounts: the writer of the effay, that they were ſepulchral. The 
laſt ſeems beſt founded, for, if I recollect, the tops of exploratory 
hills are truncated or flat. 

; To the north eaſt of theſe, on * ſme fide of the river, at the 
diſtance of a few miles, ſtood the celebrated antiquity, called 
Arthur's. oven, which Mr. Gordon ſuppoſes to have been a ſacellum, 
or little chapel, a repoſitory for the Roman iuſignia, or ſtandards. 
This building was circular, upright on the ſides, and rounded 
towards the top, in which was an opening eleven feet fix inches in 
diameter. Beneath this was on one fide, a ſquare aperture, like 
- a window; under that, a door, whoſe top formed a Roman arch. 
-The height to the round opening at the top, was twenty-two feet; 
the inner diameter of the building, at the bottom, nineteen feet 
fix inches; round the infide, Boethivs informs, were ſtone ſeats; 
and on the ſouth fide, an altar. He alſo acquaints us, that the 
floor was teſſellated, as appeared by the fragments that might be 
picked up in his time . He adds, that there were, on ſome of 
the ſtones, the fculpture of eagles, nearly defaced by age; and that 
there had been an inſcription on a poliſhed ſtone, ſignifying chat 
the building was erected by Yeſpafian, in honor of the emperor 
Claudius, and the goddeſs victory. This he ſpeaks by tradition; for 
our Edward, conqueror of Scotland, 15 charged with carrying it 
away with him. All the old hiftorians that take norice of this. 


Lib. ii. p. 34. N 
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edifice, agree, that it was the work of the Romans, from the 
Britiſh Nan urs to the 81th BUCAuxAN. How far that may be 
allowed, will be a future conſidetation: at preſent 1 ſhall only, in 
oppoſition to Mr. Maitlaid, affert, what it was not, a Mauſoleum 
reſembling the ſepulchre'of Metella , which is a round tower, totally 
open at top. A more apt compariſon might be found in the 
Calidarium of the baths of Diockfiant, whofe vaulted roof, round- 
ed, and, with a central aperture, agrees With tht of the deplored 
Scotiiſb antiquity. | | 

Leave at a ſmall diſtance on the left, Ge ene of à Ro- 
man town; whoſe ſtreets and walls might be traced in the midſt 
of the ruins in the titne of Buchanant; but, as I was informed, 
not a relique is to be ſeen at prefent worthy of a vift. The ſea” 
once flowed up to this town, if the report be true, that fragments 
of anchors have been found near it; and beds of oyſter thells in 
various places, at this time remote from the Forth, which is kept 
embanked from overflowing the flat tract in many parts berween 
this place and Borrotyfoneſs. Buchanan ſuppofes this town to have 
been the Cue, guidi of the venerable Bee; but as that writer 
expreſsly ſays, that it lay in the middle of the Forth, it was pro- 
bably a fortreſs on Tach-Keirh, as his Acluith is another on the mn 
of Clyde. 

Lie at Falktrh, a large ill: built town, We by the great fairs 
for black cattle from the highlands, it being computed that 24,000 


head are annually fold here. 


* Antichita di Row a dell abate VsnuT1. tem. II. p. 9. tab. 67. 
+ Idem. tam. I. p. 93, tab. 32. | 

$ Lib. I. e. 21, IV. e. 36. 

4 Hitt. Eccleſ. lib. I. c. 12. 
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 Carroy wharf lies upon the fixer, which falls a few miles beleh Cannon waar: 


into the Forth, and is not only uſeful to the great iron works erected 
near it, but of great ſervice even toG/aſgeyp, conſiderable quantities 
of goods deſtined for that city being landed here. The canal, 
which is to form a communication between this firth and that of 
Clyde, begins on the ſouth fide of the mouth of the Carron. Its 
courſe will be above thirty miles, aſſiſted by thirty-nine locks. Its 
weſtern termination is to be at Dalowir-puirs-foot, eight miles below 
Glaſgow; but, for the conveniency of that city, it is propoſed to 
form angther branch from the great trunk, at a place called the 
Packing bleachfald, between two and three miles diſtant from the 
city. 

Near Gallendar houſe, at a mall diſtance eaft from Fulbirz, are 
ſome large remains of Antoninns's wall, or, as it is called here, 
Graham's dike, from the notion that one Graham, or Grimws*, firſt 
made a breach in it, ſoon after the retreat of the Romans out of 


Britain. This vaſt work was effected by Lollivs Urbicus, governor 


of Britain, during the reign of Antoninus Pius, as appears by inſerip- 
tions found on ſtones diſcovered among the ruins of the chain of 


forts that defended it. Moſt af them are in honor of the emperor ; 
one only mentions the lieutenant +. The wall itfelf was of turf, 
which in this place was forty feet broad, and the ditch thirteen feet 
deep. Lallius, after defeating the Britons, and recovering the coun- 
try, which was, as Tacitus Þ expreſſes it, loſt. as ſoon. as won,” 


® Boethius. 


+ Horſley, Scotland, tab. viii, See alſo my firſt volume, where ſome of the 
inſcriptions are mentioned. 
1 Hiſt. lib. I. c. 2. 
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reſtored to the empire the boundary left by Agricola, and removed 
the barbarians to a greater diſtance . It is probable, that Lollus 


might either place his forts on the ſame fite with thoſe built by 


Agricola, or make uſe of the ſame in caſe they were not deſtroyed; 
but the firſt is moſt probable, as fifty-five years had elapſed; from 
the time that Agricola left the iſland, to there-conqueſt of theſe parts 
by the legate of Autonine. This wall begins near Kirt-Parrick, on the 
firth of Clyde,, and ends at Caeridden, two miles weſt of Abercory, 
on the firth of Forth, being, according to Mr. Gordon, in length, 
thirty-ſix miles, eight hundred and eighty-ſeven paces; and defend- 
ed, I think, by twelve, if not thirteen forts. It is probable, that 
the Romans did not keep poſſeſſion even of this wall for any length 
of time; for there are no inſcriptions but in honor of that ſingle 
emperor, | 

Continue our journey over a naked and barren country. Leave, 
on the right, the nunnery of Mantel, founded by Malcolm IV. 
in 1156. The Recluſes were of the Ciſtercian order. Croſs the 
water of Av, and enter the 2815 of 


eee ee 


and ſoon after have a beautiful view of the town, the caſtle, and the 


lake. This is ſuppoſed to be the Lindum of Prolemy, and to take 
its name from its ſituation on a lake, or Lin, or Llyn, which the 


word Lin, or Llyn, ſignifies. 
The town contains between three and four thouſand fouls, and 


carries on a conſiderable trade in dreſſing of white leather, which is 


* Capitolinus, 
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ent abroad to be manufactured. It alſo employs many hands in 
dreſſing of flax, and in wool-combing: for the laft, the wool is 
brought from the borders. Its port was formerly Blactueſi, but 
fince the decline of that place, Burrowſfloneſs, about two miles dif- 
tant from Linlizhgow. 

The caſtle was founded by Edward I. who reſided in it fu a 
whole winter. But in 1307 we find that it was taken, and de- 
moliſhed by one Binny, a Scotſman. In the reign of Edward III. 


the Engliſh poſſeſſed it again; for there is extant, an order for the 


cuſtody of the hoſpital to John Swanlund®. 

I cannot difcover by whom it was re- built. It is at Pa a 
magnificent edifice, of a ſquare form, finely ſeated above the lake. 
James V. and VI. ornamented it greatly. The inſide is much em- 
| belliſhed with ſculpture: over an inner gate are niches, in former 
times holding the ſtatues of a pope and a cardinal; erected, as tra- 
dition ſays, by James V. in compliment to his holineſs for a preſent 
of a conſecrated ſword and helmet f. On an outward gate, de- 
tached from the building, are the four orders of knighthood, 
which his majeſty bore, the garter, thiſtle, holy-ghoſt, and golden- 
fleece. 

Within the palace is a handſome fares one ſide is more modern 
than the others, having been built by James VI. and kept in good 
repair, till 1746, when it was accidentally burnt by the king's forces. 
The pediments over the windows are _ carved, and dated 
1619. 
| Calendar of Charters, by Sir 79 Ayleffe, 162. 


| + Lali, Hiſt. Sev. 353. 209 | 
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The other ſides are more antient: in one is a room ninety- five 
feet long, thirty feet fix inches wide, and thirty-three high. At 
one end is a gallery, with three arches, perhaps for muſic. Narrow 
galleries run quite round the old part, to preſerve communications 
with the rooms; in one of which the unfortunate Mary Stuart firſt 
ſaw light. Her father, James V. then dying, foretold the miſeries 
that impended over her and the kingdom. It came,” ſaid he, 
& with a laſs, and will be loſt with one.“ 

The chapel was built by James V. and takes up one ſide of the 
ſquare. The kitchen for the uſe of the kings and queens is below 
ground. I heard here of a letter from James VI. to borrow ſome 
filver ſpoons for a feaſt; and of another to borrow from the Earl 
of Mar a pair of ſilk ſtockings, to appear in before the Engliſh em- 
baſſador. Though I cannot authenticate theſe relations of the 
ſimplicity of the times; yet I have a curious letter from the ſame 
monarch, to borrow a thouſand marks, in the year 1589, being 
that of his wedding, telling the lender {Fohn Boifevell, of Balmato) 
«Ye will rather hurt your ſelf veiry far, than ſee the diſhounour 
4 of your prince and native country with the povertie of baith ſet 
«* downe before the face of ſtrangers.” 

The church would be a handſome building, if not diſgraced 
with a moſt ruinous floor. I was ſhewn the place remarkable for 
the perſonated apparition that appeared to James IV. while he was 
meditating the fatal expedition into Engiand; and which, as honeſt 
Lindſay relates, as ſoon as it had delivered its meſſage, © vaniſhed 
© like a blink of the ſun, or a whip of a whirlwind.” The tale is 
told with wonderful fimplicity, and would be ſpoiled i in the abridge- 

ment 
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ment: The Kix, (ſays the hiſtorian ) © came to Lithgow, where 
© he happened to be at the time for the council, very fad and 
* dolorous, making his devotion to God to ſend him good chance 
© and fortune in his voyage. In this mean time, there came a man 
* clad in a blue gawn in at the Kirk-door, and belted about him in 
© a roll of linen cloth; a pair of botrikins on his feet, to the great 
© of his legs, with all other hoſe and cloſe conform thereto; but he 
© had no thing on his head, but ſyde red yellow hair behind, and 
© on his haffits, which wan down to his ſhoulders; but his forehead 
© was bald and bare. He ſeemed to be a man of two and fifty 
years, with a great pyke-ſtaff in his hand, and came firſt” for- 
© ward among the lords, crying and ſpeiring for the Krxe, ſaying; 
© he defired to ſpeak with him. While, at the laſt he came where the 
* Kine was fitting in the deſk at his prayers: but when he ſaw 
© the Ki, he made him little reverence or ſahatation, but leaned 
© down groflings on the deſk before him, and faid to him in this 
© manner, as after follows. Six Kine, my mother hath ſent me to 
© you, defiring you not to paſs at this time, where" thou art purpoſed; 
© for, if thou does, thou wilt not fare well in thy journey, nor none that 
* paſſeth with thee. Further, ſhe bade thee' mell with no woman, nor uſe 
© their counſel, nor let them touch thy body, nor thou theirs; for, if thou 
© do it, thou wilt be confounded and bronght to ſhame.” 

In one of the ſtreets is ſhewn the gallery from whence Hamilton, 
of Bothwel-haugh, in 1 570, with a blameleſs revenge ſhot the Regent 
Murray. Hamilton had embraced the party of his royal miſtreſs, 
Mary Stuart. The Regent beſtowed part of his eſtate on one of his 
favorites, who, in a winter's night, ſeized on his houſe, and turned 


p. 111. 
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his wife naked into the open fields“; where, before morning, 
ſhe became furiouſly mad. Love and party rage co-operated ſo 
ſtrongly, that he never reſted till he executed his purpoſe, He fol- 
lowed the Regent from place to place, till the opportunity of a 
ſlow march through a crowded ftreet rendered his intent fucceſsful. 
He fled to France, and being there ſolicited to deſtroy the admiral 
Coligni, he replied, with a generous reſentment, ** That notwith- 
© ſtanding his injured affection compelled him to commit one mur- 
* der, nothing ſhould induce him to alen his ſword in a baſe 
© affafſination.” 

Proceed along Strathbrock, wn by the Amond. To the right 
are Bathgate hills, once noted for mines of lead-ore, fo rich as to 
be deemed filver mines. Dine at Kirklifon bridge; near this 
place in 1298 Edvard I. encamped, juſt before the battle of Fal- 
kirk. He had beſtowed among his ſoldiers a donative of wine, a 
ſudden and national quarrel aroſe between his Eugliſb and Wel/h 
troops, The laſt wrecked their revenge on the clergy, and flew 
eighteen Englih ecclefiaſtics. The Engliſh horſe made great 
ſlaughter among my countrymen, who in diſguſt ſeparated them- 
felves from the army T. Edward had not fewer than fifteen thou- 
ſand Welſhmen, which he drew from his new conqueſts. with the 
deſign of oppoſing them to the Highlanders . About a mile 
W after croſſing the Almond, enter the ſhire mt | 
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This river runs into the Forth, about four miles from this place. 
On the eaſtern bank of its influx, is the village of Cramona, once a 


® Robertſon, i. 511. + Annals Scotland, 257. t Carte, ii. 264. 
Roman 
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Roman ſtation and port. Many medals, inſcriptions, and other 
antiquities , have been diſcovered here. Mr. Gordon ſays, there is 
one, and Mr. Maitland, that there are three Roman roads leading to 
it; but my time would not permit me to viſit the place. 


On the right hand, at a ſmall diſtance from our road, are ſome 


rude ſtones. On one, called the Catſtean, a compound of Celtic 
and Saxon, ſignifying the ſtone of battle, is this inſcription: Is hoc 


tumulo Facet veta F. vidi. ſuppoſed in memory of a perſon flain 


here. : * 
Viſit, on the road fide, Corforphine, a collegiate church; in 
which are two monuments of the Forefters, antient owners of the 
place, each recumbent. One preſerves the memory of Sir Jobn 
Forefler, who made the church collegiate in 1429, and fixed 
here a provoſt, five prebendaries, and two finging-boys. ” Here is 
alſo an inſcription to the firſt provoſt, Nicholas Bannachtyne, dated 
1470, concluding with a requeſt to the reader, to © pray for the 
* pope and him.“ Croſs the water of Leitb, at Colt/bridge, and ſoon 


arrive at 
EDINBURGH... 


I ſhall here take notice of thoſe remarkable places which eſcaped 
my notice in my former tour; or at leaft merited a little further 
attention than I at that time paid them. I ſhall begin with the 
caſtle that crowns the precipitous fummit of this fingular city. 
That fortreſs is of great antiquity. The antient Brizih name 
was Caſtell Mynydd Agned. Our long-loſt AxTuur, if Nenniust 
is to be credited, obtained one of his victories in its neighborhood. 


_ * Gordui's Itin. 116, 117. Herfely, p. 204- - + C. 62. 
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His name is tilt retained in the greatrock impending over the city, 
literally tranſlatec from the Brita, Cader, the ſeit of Ax rRUR. 
Maitland, who gives the moſt probable account of the derivation of 
the name, attributes it to Edin, king of Nortbumberland, who, from 
the conqueſts of his predeceſſors, was in poſſeſſion of all the tract 
from the Humber to the firth . of Forth. Accordingly we find, in 
very old writers, that the place was called Edwinſburch, and Edwinſ- 
Burg *. It continued in the hands of the Saxons; or Enpliſh, from the 
invaſion of Ofa and Ebuſa, in the year 452, till the defeat of Egfrid, 
king of Northumberland, in 685, by the Pi#s, who then repoſſeſſed 
Ip - themſelvesof it. The Saxon kings of Northumberland re-conquered 
it in the ninth century, and their ſucceſſors retained it till it was given 
up to Indulſus, king of Scotland, about the year 956. All the names 
in this tract are of Saxon origin, and the language how ſpoken is full 

of old Engliſh words and phraſes. + 
The caſtle is of great ſtrength: and, as it was for a long time ſup- 
poſed to be impregnable, was called the Maiden-caftle. Edward I. 
in 1296, made himſelf maſter of it in a few days: but, in the reign of 
his ſucc:efſor, it was, ia 1313, ſurprized and taken by Thomas Ran- 
dolph, Earl of Murray. It fell again into the hands of the Engiſh, 
who, in 1341, loſt it by a ſtratagem contrived by Sir William Dou- 
glar. He entered the harbour of Leith, with 'a veſſel loaden with 
proviſions, and manned with about two hundred highlanders. He 
diſguiſed twelve in the dreſs of peaſants, and placed the reſt in 
ambuſh amidſt the ruins of an abby. He led the firſt up to the 
caſtle, accompanying twelve horſes, laden with oats and fuel: he 


_ Vide Maitlead Hitt Edinburgh, 6. 
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offered theſe to ſale to the porter, who telling him, that the garziſon 
ſtood in great want of them, let Sir #/#iam into the gateway. They 
| flew the porter, blockaded the gate, by killing their. horſes in the 


midſt of it, and aſſembling their other party by ſound of horn, made 


- themſelves maſters of the place. 

The hero Kirkaldie, diſtinguiſhed the year 1573 by a gallant 
defence of this caſtle, which he kept, in hopes of mending the 
fortunes of his unhappy miſtreſs, then impriſoned in England. For 
three and thirty days he reſiſted all the efforts of the Scors and the 
Engliſh, excited by courage and emulation. At length, when the 
walls were battered down, the wells deſtroyed, and the whole ren- 
dered a heap of rubbiſh, he propoſed to periſh gloriouſly in the laſt 
entrenchment ; but the garriſon, which wanted: his heroiſm, or had 
not the ſame reaſon for deſpair, mutinied, and forced him to ſur- 
render 

In 1650 it ſuſtained a ſiege of above two months, againſt the 
parlement army, commanded by Cromwel, and ſurrendered at length 
on very honourable terms F. | 

At the revolution, it was held for ſome time by the Duke of Gordon, 
for the abdicating prince. When his grace ſurrendered his charge, 
he made terms for every one under his command; but, with uncom- 
mon ſpirit and generoſity, ſubmitted his own life and intereſts tothe 
mercy of the conqueror F. After the city was poſſeſſed by the re- 
bels, in 17454 it underwent a ſhort and impotent fiege. The royaliſts, 
under the generals Gue/ft and Preſton kept quiet poſſeſſion of it, after 
a few weak and unavailing hoſtilities. 


®* Robertſon, II. 48. + Whitelech, 485. 
1 Hiſt. Cordas, II. 606. 
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Beneath the floor of one of the paſſages, were interred, the re- 


mains of Villiam, Earl of Douglas, and his brother. Theſe noble 


youths (too powerful for ſubjects) were inveigled here, on the faith 
of the royal word, and, while they were fitting at table with their 
prince, were ſeized, and hurried to the block, Hiſtory mentions an 


uncommon circumſtance, - A bull's head was ſerved up, a ſignal, 


in thoſe days, of approaching death. The n g grew pale at 


the ſight, accepting the omen *. 
In a ſmall room in this fortreſs, Mary Stuart page into the 
world James VI. an event of which ſome uncouth oma on the 


wall inform the ſtranger, 


The Regalia of Scotland are ſaid to be Re here, — a room 
in which they are kept is pointed out, but made up, and innacceſſible. 
According to Maitland, they were acknowleged to have been here 
in 1707, as appears by a formal inſtrument preſerved by that 


hiſtorian. 


The great cannon called Mons-meg, made of iron bars, bound 
together by iron hoops, was a curiofity preſerved in this fortreſs, 


till it was tranſported ſome years ago to London. It is ſaid to have 


been brought here from Roxburgh, and that one of the ſame kind 


proved fatal to James II. by burſting near the royal perſon. 
The city is of far later date than the caſtle. Walfingham, who 
wrote about the year 1440, ſpeaks of it as a mean place, and the 


houſes covered only with thatch : yet Froifart, who lived prior to 


the former, ſays, it was Ia principal fiege du royaume, et auſſi par uſage 


Je Roy d Ecoce [*y tenoit (car il y a bon chaftel, & bonne groſſe ville, et 


* Hiſt. of the Duglaſie, 154. 
beau 
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bean haure . But it ſeems not to have been in any very flouriſhing 
condition, till the reign of James I. in whoſe laſt year (1436) a par- 
lement was firſt held here. After thoſe meetings were continued, 
its proſperity encreaſed, and the importance of Perth, before eonſi- 
derable, began to leſſen. Till that period, the princes and parle- 
ments of Scotland thought the firth of Forth a proper ſecurity againſt 
the inroads of the Engl, who often carried their depredations as 
far as this city, and often ſacked it. 

I ſhould mention, that, beſides the caſtle, it was alſo guarded by 
walls and gates. The firſt began near the ſouthern baſe of the caſtle; 
and, protecting the town on the ſouth and eaft, terminated near 
the north loch, then filled with water, Wan 
- that fide. 

NF We 
any degree remarkable. The Netherbow-port, which ſtood at the 
head of the Cannongate-freet, was built in the reign of Jams VI. 
but is now demoliſhed. A figure of it is preſerved in Maitland's 
biſtory of Edinburgh; and a ftill finer, but ſcarce, etching of it is 
ſometirhes met with, the work of Mr. Alexander Runciman. 

To purſue the deſcription of Zdinburgh, I ſhall begin with che 
creat feet, which, under ſeveral names, is continued almoſt in a 
line from the caſtle to Holyrood houſe, being in length a mile and 
a half, and in ſome places eighty feet wide, and in the part called 
the High:ftreet, finely built. 

In the ſtreet called the Caftle-bill, is the great reſervoir for ſup- 
plying the city with water. Below this is the lawn market, where 
every Wedneſday are ſold linen, checks, &c. 


| ®. ; art, Hb. II. ; . 
vor. III. 8 The 
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The weighing houſe, which brings in a large revenue to the city, 
ſtands at the Boww-head, at the upper end of the lawn market. | 
Near that are the Luckenbooths, with the Tolbooth, or city prifon? 
The guard-houſe is a little lower. I think the guard conſiſts in all 


of ſeventy-five men commanded by the provoſt, and three lieute- 
nants, who are ſtyled captains. The men are well cloathed and 


armed. Inſtead of the * they ſtill retain 5 8 antient weapon, 


/ the Lochaber ax. 


AnTrquities, At 
100 this cy, I an elegant braſs image of a 


In the Parliment· cloſe, a frat ſquare, is the Parlement houſe, 
where the courts of juſtice ate held. Beneath are the Advocates li- 


brary, and the regiſter office. In- my former Tour, I mentioned 


certain curiofities preſerved; in the library; Hut neglected th A en | | 
9 gthers in a ſmall but ſeſect private cabſget. 


ö | 

| ovigdtders ; ip the cabinet of Mr. h Modgonan, diſcovered 
beautiful Naiad, with 
one arm. On her head is A Mine vat, or ſome ſuch 


veſſel, fo- denote her an attendant on-BgtcÞis; and beneath one 


: foot, a ſubverted vaſe, expreſſive of her character as a nymph of 


the fountains; ' The Satyr is given her, not only to ſhew her re- 


lation to the jovial God, but from the opinion that the Naiades 
were mothers *: of that ſylvan race. 

A veſſel reſembling a tea-pot, with a handle and ſpout. It 
wants a lid, but the orifice is covered with a fixed plate, full of 
perforations, like thoſe of a watering-pot. Count Caylus has given 
2 figure of a pot of this kind; but is as ignorant as myſelf of its 


* Montfancen, from the authority of Mane, 4atiqe.. Exp I. part II. 261. 
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Some ſpear heads, and a brazen celt finely gilt. This embelliſh- 
ment of the laſt intimates, that the inſtruments of that ſort were not 
for mechanic uſes; but probably the heads of javelins or enſign 
ſtaffs “. | 7 
In the ſame collection is an iron whip, a moſt cruel inftrument of 
. puniſhment among the Romans f. The handle is ſhort; the laſh, a 
chain dividing into three parts; with a bullet at the end of each. 
Theſe bullets were ſometimes of lead, ſometimes of F copper. Whips 
of this kind are often ſeen in paintings of martyrdoms. Ir is fin- 
gular, that the Europeans found among the natives of Bengal this 
claffical ſcourge, or one nearly reſembling it: the bullets in the I- 
dian chawbuc, or whip, being affixed to thongs inſtead of chains. 
The great church, divided into four places of worſhip; and St. 

Giles s, with its tower terminated by a erown of ſtone, built by a 
Mine, anceſtor of a celebrated race of architects, grace part of the 
ſtreet below the Parlement-cloſe. 

I ᷑ be Trone church is remarkable for its fine Tonic front. 
Here are four chapels for the uſe of the proteſtants of the church 
of England. The new one, when completed, will be a moſt elegant 
building ; and the front adorned with a beautiful portico, ſupported 
by fix Doric pillars, with ſuitable finiſhing. Over the altar is an 
Aſcenfion by Mr. Nunciman; and here are beſides four other 
paintings by the ſame gentleman, Theſe, with a fine organ, are 
comfortable proofs of the moderation, that at preſent reigns in 
the church of Scotland, which a few years ago would have looked 


* Borlaſe, Artiq. Corwwal. + c, VII. 215. 
t Montfancon, V. part ii. 245. | 
Iiz with 
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UN 
with horror on theſe innocent decorations; and never have per- 
mitted to others what they did not approve. Perhaps the dif. 
approbation ſtill continues: an how far — 
toleration ! 

At the bottom of Cunnorgare ſtands the ene palace of 

7, once an abby of canons regular of St. Augyſline, 
founded by David I. in 1128, and dedicated to the Holy-croſs. 
This was the richeſt of the religious houſes in North Britain, the 
annual revenue, at the reformation amounting to two thouſand nine 
Hundred and twenty-fix pounds Scots *, beſides numbers of rents in 
kind. In 1547, it was almoſt ruined by the regent duke of So. 
merſet, who rotally uncovered ir, and took away with him the lead 
and bells, 

Thar beautiful piece of Gorbic architecture, the chapel, is now a 
ruin, the roof having fallen in. Tt was fitted up in a moſt elegant 
manner, by James VII. At the'end was a throne for the ſovereign, 
and on the fides, twelve ſtalls for the knights compatiions of the 
thiſtle; but, in 1688, the whole was demoliſhed by the fury of the 
mob, | 

In the apirtments belonging to the Duke of Hamilton, who is 
hereditary houſekeeper, are ſeyeral curious portraits. Among them, 
a full length of a tall youth, with his hat on a table. It is called 
that of Henry Daruley, but, by the countenance, I ſhould rather ima- 
gine it to be that of Henry, Prince of Wales F. 

A head of FOE IV. in black, with ermine; the hair lank and 


® ST . 
+ Vide Mr. Granger's Biography, I. 313. 8vo. Edit. 
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mort. From the great reſemblance to Henry VII. I am tempted 

to think it the portrait of James V. who was deſcended from the 
| daughter of Henry. 

Mary Stuart, aged about fifteen; a half length, Arait and ſlender; 
large brocade ſleeves, {mall ruff, auburne hair. 


A head of Cardinal Beaton, black hair, ſmooth face, a ved 
- _ callot, An ambitious, cruel, and licentious prieft; ſo ſuperior to 


decency that he publicly married one of his fix natural. children 
to the maſter of Crawford, owned her for his daughter, and gave 
with her (in thoſe * the vaſt fortune of four thouſand marks, 
Scots. if . 
A ſtern half length of ob Knox, writing, | 

Lord Jobs Belaſys, in a red doublet and ſlaſhed 3 young 
and handſome; ſon of Lord Fauconberg. A perſon, ſays the noble 
hiſtorian, of exemplary induſtry and courage, who raiſed fix regi- 
ments for the king's ſervice, and behaved with great ſpirit in 


ſeveral engagements: at length being made commander in chief 


of the forces in Yorkſhire, at the battle of Selby, funk beneath 
the ſuperior fortune of Sir Thomas Fairfax, and was by him taken 
priſoner. He received great honors at the reſtoration, and hved 
till the year 1689. 

A fine old portrait, a half length in rich armour. 

Twenty {mall heads, in black lead, of the family of Hamilton, 
and its allies. Very neat. 

The life of Hercules, in ten ſmall pieces, highly finiſhed, but with 
a ſtiff outline, like the manner of Albert Durer. In the back ground 
are views of Flemiſb houſes; ſo probably theſe were the work of a 
Flemiſh artiſt, Perhaps of John de Mabeuſe, who was in England in 

| the 
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the time of Henry VII. The ſet is ſuppoſed to have been part of 
the collection of Sir Peter -Lely *. 


- , Edward Earl of Ferſey; a nobleman in great truſt with King 


William ; embaſſador to France, and ſecretary of ſtate: in the next 
reign, lord chamberlain, and appointed lord privy ſeal on the day of 
his death, Aug 11, 1711. 

At Lord Dunmore s lodgings i is a very fine picture, by Mens, of 
Charles I. and his queen going to ride, with the ſky ſhowering roſes 
on.them. The queen is painted with a lovelock, and with browner 


hani and complexion, and younger, than any of her portraits I have 


ſeen. A black ſtands by them holding a grey horſe; and the cele- 
brated dwarf, Jeffery Hudſon, attends, holding a ſpaniel in a ſtring. 
Several other dogs are ſporting around. The little hero in chis 
piece underwent a life of vaſt variety. He was born the ſon of a 
laborer, at Oatham, in 1619; at the age of ſeven he was not eigh- 
teen inches high; at which time he was taken into the family of the 


Duke of Buckingham, at Burleigh on the hill, and had there the honor 
of being ſerved up to table in a cold pye, to ſurprize the court then 


on a progreſs. On the marriage of Charles the firſt, he was promoted 
to the ſervice of Henrietta; and was even fo far truſted as to be ſent 
to France, to bring, over her majeſty's midwife. In his paſſage he 
was taken by a pirate, and carried into Dunkirk. His captivity gave 
riſe to the Feoffreidos, a poem, by Sir William Davenant, on his duel 


.in that port with a turkey-cock. His diminutive fize did not 


prevent his acting in a military capacity, for during the civil 
wars he ſerved as captain of horſe. In following the fortunes 


* WaLrouz's Anecd, Painting, I. 350 
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of his miſtreſs into France, he unluckily engaged in à quarrel 
with Mr. Crofts, who came into. the field armed. only with a 


ſquirt: a ſecond meeting was appointed, on horſeback, when 


Jeffery killed his antagoniſt at the firſt ſhot. For this he was 


expelled the court, which ſent him to ſea, when he was again 


captive to a Turkiſh rover, and ſold into Barbary. On his releaſe. 
he was made a captain in the royal navy; and on the final retreat 
of Henrietta, attended her to France, and remained there till the 
reſtoration, In 1682, this little creature was made of that im- 
| portance as to be ſuppoſed to be concerned in the Popiſb plot, 
and was committed to the gate-houſe; where he ended his life, 


at the age of ſixty· three, paſſed with all the conſequential activity 


of a Lilliputian hero *. 

- The precin&s of this abby, including the park (next to be men- 
tioned) and a-ſpace as far as Dadding ton, is ſtill a place of refuge 
to the unfortunate debtor; and: has its bailey, who keeps courts, 
and puniſhes offenders within his juriſdiction. 

The college, founded by the citizens of Edinburgh, in 1582,.in 
conſequence of-a-legacy left in 1558, for that uſeful end; by Robert 
Reid, biſhop of Orkney, is a very mean building. It is built on the 
fite of the collegiate church of Kirk-of-field, formerly dedicated to 
St. Mary, and in popiſh- times ſupplied with, a provoſt and ten 
prebends. | 


The muſeum is at preſent totally empty, for ſuch has been 


the negligence of paſt times, that ſcarce a ſpecimen of the noble 


* Vide Fuller, Wright's Ruslandſbire, p. 106, and the more entertaining account 
in Mr. Warrorz's Anecdotes of Painting, vol. II. 10. 
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collection depoſited in it by Sir Andrew Balfour, is to be met 
with; any more than the great additions made to it by Sir Robert 
Sibbald. 

The ſeſſion, as they term it, of FR. univerſity of Edinburgh, 
begins on November 1, and continues fix months. Soon after the 
commencement a general day is appointed for matriculation, if 
a form can be ſo called, which is annually repeated by each ſtudent, 
as long as he ſtays. It was begun in the year 1764, and was looked 
upon as an innovation, intended both to gain a footing for ſome 
authority over the ſtudents, and to raiſe a fund for the public 
library. The manner was this: a ſolemn obligation (in Latin) to 
behave well, to reſpect the authority and intereſts of the univerſity, 
and obey its laws (of which they were allowed to be entirely igno- 
rant) was written in a book, and the ſtudents ſubſcribed their names 
underneath in alphabetical order. A ſum, not leſs than half a crown, 
was at the ſame time demanded, for the uſe of the library; in return 
for which a ticket was given, entitling the bearer to the uſe of books, 
upon depofiting their value in money by way of ſecurity. I never 
heard'of the leaſt cognizance taken of the morals and conduct of 
= any ftudeat; though I believe theremm a few inſtances of expulſion, 
i for very flagitious crimes. Degrees in phyſic uſed to be conferred 

like thoſe in divinity and law, at the pleaſure of the heads, without 

any neceſſity of having ſtudied either there, or at any other univerſity ; 

but, on the laſt inſtance of this kind, in the year 1763, or 64, ſeve- 

ral ſtudents, piqued at a proceeding which put on a footing with 

themſelves perſons whom they thought not entitled to academical 
honors, mutually engaged, not to take a degree at Edinburgh. The 


profeſſors, alarmed at this reſolution, "my an aſſurance, that for the— 
5 future 
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future no degree in phyſic ſhould be conferred without at leaſt two 
years ſtudying at the place, and attendance upon all the medical 
claſſes. This has been, I believe, rigorouſly adhered to; and 
moreover, the examinations preyious to conferring the degree, are 
ſaid to be very ſtrict, By a regulation of a later date, degrees are 
only granted in the ſummer, twice a year, during the receſs from 
buſineſs, The number of medical ſtudents are now annually 
reckoned at about 300 a majority of whom, being only deſigned 
for the lower branches of the profeſſion, ſtay but one ſeſſion. 


Every one is at liberty to attend what lectures he chooſes, and 


in what order; except that thoſe who mean to graduate, muſt, 
during their ſtay, attend all the truly medical ones. They who 
have leifure, and means properly to complete their medical edu · 
cation, ſeldom ſtay lefs than three ſeſſions, and frequently more. 
Lectures in botany, and attendance on the infirmary, go forward 
in the ſummer; and a good many of the ſtudents, eſpecially 
thoſe who come from a diſtance, continue at Edinburgh during that 
ſeaſon. 

This univerſity began to be celebrated for the ſtudy of e- 
dicine about the year 1720; when a number of gentlemen, na- 
tives of this country, and pupils of rhe illuſtrious Boerbaave, 
ſettled here, and filled the profeſſors chairs with ſuch abilities, 
as ſerved to eſtabliſh Edinburgh for the ſeat of inſtruction in the 
healing art. It was its peculiar good fortune to have a ſucceſ- 


fon of profeſſors of moſt diftinguiſhed parts, which has pre- 


ſerved its fame with undiminiſhed- * to the very preſent 
time. 
Near the college is the 7 — a plain, neat 
building, with eleven windows in front, founded, in 1707, by the 
Vor. III. 7985 K k mechanics 
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mechanics of the city, for the maintenance of the daughters of their 
decayed brethren. Mrs. Mary Erſkine (of whom more will be 
mentioned hereafter) contributed largely towards this defign, and 
had the honor of being entitled joint foundreſs. It maintains, at 


preſent, fifty-two girls. 


Some what farther, are two churches, under one roof, called the 


Sr frier. The convent belonging to it was founded by James I. 


for the purpoſe of inſtructing his people in divinity and philoſophy, 
and was faid to have been ſo magnificent, that the ſuperior, who 
was ſent for from Zuric-zee to preſide, at firſt declined accepting it. 
In this church I had the ſatisfaction of hearing divine ſervice per- 
formed by the celebrated Dr. Robertſon. It began with a hymn ; 
the miniſter then repeated a prayer to a ſtanding congregation, who 
do not diſtract their attention by bows and compliments to each 
other, like the good people in England. He then gave an excellent 
comment on a portion of ſcripture, which is called the lecture. 
After this fucceeded another hymn, and prayer, the ſermon, a third 
HY, and the benediftion. 

Near this church is a pleaſing groupe of charitable foundations, 
the genuine fruits A religion. Immediately behind it is the great 
workhouſe, the receptacle of the poor of the city. When com- 


_ pleted, ir is to conſiſt of a centre and two wings, but the laſt are not 


yet finiſhed. It maintains about fix or ſeven hundred. perſons, of 
all ages; each of whom contribute by their labor to their ſupport. 
Beſides theſe are about two hundred out-penſioners, who have ſix- 
pence or a ſbilling a week. Near it are three other buildings de- 
pendent on it; one for the reception of lunatics ; the ſecond for 


_ ſick ; the third, a fort of weaving ſchodl. | | 
The 
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Mr. Andrew Gairdiner, and other charitable perſons. At preſent it 
maintains ſeventy poor children, who weave their own cloaths, and 
aſſiſt in the whole ceconomy of the houſe. The building is very 
handſome, and has nine windows in front, | 

- To the weſt of this is Herriet's-boſpital, a magnificent pile of 
Gothic Grecian architecture, founded by George Herriot, goldſmith 


and jeweller to Anne of Denmark, who left the vaſt ſum of near 


forty-four thouſand pounds ſterling for the building and endow- 
ment. It is deſtined for the ſupport of boys, and maintains at 
preſent a hundred and three. Within is a handſome ſquare, with 
the ſtatue of the founder. In the council-room is his portrait, a 
half length, by Scougal: in his hand are ſome jewels; for to that 
branch of his buſineſs he owed his fortune, particularly by the pro- 
fuſion bought for the wedding of the princeſs of Bohemia. He was 
member of * parlement; and died, aged 63, in the year 


1623. 
In the ſame room is a head of William Aytonne, maſon, and builder 
of the hoſpital. 


Behind this 1s another fine 3 , called Watſon's boſpital, 
a building with twenty-one windows in front. The founder owing 
his riſe to the charity of a relation, eſtabliſhed this houſe, for the 
ſupport of about fixty boys, ſons and grandſons of decayed mer- 
chants of Edinburgh. They are educated here, and apprenticed out; 
and after having ſerved their times with credit, and remained 
after that three years unmarried, receive fifty pounds to ſet up 

with. 
The Merchants-maiden-hofpital lies north-eaft of Watſon's. It owes 
us inſtitution to the merchants of Edinburgh, my the ſame Mrs. 
K k 2 | Mary 


** 
The orphan hoſpital was begun in 1733, under the auſpices of Ozrnan-nover. 
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Vu Erſtius before mentioned, for the maintenance of the girls of 

diſtteſſed burgeſſes. It ſupports about ſixty, who appear on Sus · 

days in a dreſs truly fimplex munditiis, in dark brown gowns, black 
+ filk handkerebiefs; and black filk bonnets. 

The private acts of charity are alſo very conſiderable. Every 
| Sinday a collection is made for the ſiek and neceſſitous. Such a 
religious reſpe& do the common people pay to this fund, that no- 
thing but extreme diſtreſs will induce them to apply for relief, It 
ſeems to them a ſort of ſacrilege to partake unneceſſarily of a bounty 
deſtined for the miſerable; and children will undergo any labor to 
prevent their parents from becoming burthenſome to this parochial 
ſtock, 

The New Town is connected to the city by a very beautiful 
bridge, whoſe higheſt arch is ninety-five feet high, and ſeventy- 
two feet wide. This bridge is flung over a deep glen, once filled 
with water, and called the Norib- loch, but at preſent drained. To 
the caſt and to the north of this bridge, is a motley aſſemblage of 
churches, methodiſt meeting, hoſpitals, and playhouſe. The old 
Trinity collegiste church, founded by Mary of Gueldres, mother to 
James III. is a Gothic pile. Near it is an hoſpital, founded on the 
diſſolution of the former: it maintains, in a moſt comfortable man- 
ner, numbers of aged perſons of each ſex ; for beſides good diet, 
they have the luxury of a garden and library. 

Leith, the port of Edinburgh, is ſeated about two miles to the 
eaſt, is now a confiderable town, divided into two pariſhes, called 
north and ſouth Leith, ſeparated by a river of the ſame name. The 
original name was Irverleith, and is firſt mentioned in 1329, in a 


grant of it to the citizens of Edinburgh, under whoſe juriſdiction it 
lies. 
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lies. They appoint out of the old magiſtrates 'a baron bailif, who 
with the aſſiſtance of other officers directs the affairs of the place. 
It was for ſome time the refidence of Mary of Lorrgin, queen re- 
gent, who, followed by her court, gave riſe to ſeveral handſome 
buildings ſtill exiſting. The ſame princeſs, when ſhe called in the 
aſſiſtance of the French, fixed their forces here, and cauſed it to be 
fortified, on account of the convenient harbour and its vicinity to 
the capital. Here Mary Stuart landed on her return from France, 


in 1561, and in two years after deſtroyed the independency of the 


place, by mortgaging, for a great ſum of money, the ſuperiority of 
it to the city of Edinburgh *. When Henry VIII. propoſed the 
match between his ſon Edward and Mary, he followed his demand 
in a manner worthy ſo boiſterous a prince. In this rough court- 
ſhip, as it was humourouſly ſtyled, he ſent the Earl of Hertford with 
a numerous army to ſecond his , who burnt boch this place 
and Edinburgh. 

After that it was fortified by the French, and underwent a long 


fiege ; the French behaved with ſpirit, and for a great length of 
time baffled all the attempts of the Engliſb, who ſupported the 


lords of the congregation. At length it was yielded on com- 
poſition, and the fortification razed. In 1571, it was-re-fortified: 
by the Earl of Morton; and in little leſs than a century after-. 


wards, a citadel was added. by general Monk, demoliſhed on the 


reſtoration. 


I The harbour is but indifferent; yet by means of a fine pier leg 
veſſels lie here with ſecurity. The ſouthern ſhore of the Forth is 
. ſhallow and ſandy : no part between Leith and Tuch-Keith is above 


| 6 Ribert/on, I. 342. 
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ten fathom deep. The northern is of a great depth, and has a rocky 


or foul bottom. Oppoſite to Kinghorn is a ledge of rocks called the 
Blae, which at a low ebb are only four fathom from the ſurface, 
Yet the water deepens to fifty fathoms within a ſhip's length, 
The pier 1s a beautiful and much frequented walk : and the annual 
races are on the ſands, near low-water mark. It has happened often 
when the -heats have been lohg, that the horſes run vey Gevp in in 


| the flowing tide. 


The diſproportion of rain between this and the weſtern fide of the 
kingdom has been ſtrongly exemplified here. Leith lies in a line 
fixty miles diftant from Greenock. Some years ago, when the rope- 
walks of both places were uncovered, it was obſerved that the 
workmen at the laſt were prevented by the wet from working eighty 
days more at Greenock, than at Leith, and only forty days more at 
Glaſpow; ſo ſudden is the abatement of rain, and ſo quick is the 
change of climate, on receding from weſt to eaſt. 

In my return to Edinburgh, paſſed by Reftatrig, the antient reſi- 
dence of the Logars. The laſt poſſeſſor was accuſed (five years after 
his death) of beiryg concerned in the Gozwrie conſpiracy; and was 
ciced to appear, but proving contumacious, his eſtate was forfeited, 


his bones burnt, and his beirs declared infamous. 


On the 2iſt of this month I viſited Hawthornden, the ſeat of the 
celebrated hiſtorian and poet, Drummond, about ſeven miles ſouth 
of Edinburgh. The houſe and a ruined caſtelet are placed on the 
brink of a vaſt precipice of free-ſtone, with the Nor7b-Ef# running 


in a deep den beneath. In the houſe are preſerved the portraits of 


the poet and his father. 


In the front of the rock » juſt beneath the houſe, is cut a flight of 
twenty- 
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twenty-ſeven ſteps. In the way, a gap, paſſable by a bridge ot 
boards, interrupts the deſcent. Theſe ſteps lead to the entrance of 
the noted caves, which have been cut with vaſt labor out of the 
rock. The deſcent into the great chambers is by eight ſteps; but, 
on firſt entrance, on right and left, are two rooms; that on the 
right conſiſts. of a gallery, fifteen feet long, with a ſpace at the 
end (twelve feet by ſeven) whoſe ſides are cut into rows of ſquare 
holes, each nine inches deep, and ſeems to have been the pigeon- 
- houſe of the place, there being an entrance cut through the rock. 
On the left hand is another gallery, and through the front of this 
is a hole, facing the bridge, which ſeems intended as the means to 
draw in the boards, and ſecure the retreat of the inhabitants. In 
this gallery is a little baſon cut in the rock; perhaps a Benitoire. 
The grand apartment faces the door, and is ninety- one feet long; 
the beginning is twelve feet wide, the reſt only five feet eight; the 
height fix. In a receſs of the broader part is a well, ſome fathoms 
deep. Above is cut a funnel, which pierces the roof to the day. 
Near the end of this apartment is a ſhort turning, that leads to an- 
other gallery, twenty-three feet by five. 

| Theſe curious hollows have been ſuppoſed by ſome to 1 been 
the works of the Picis; but to me they ſeem to have been deſigned 
as an aſylum in troubleſome times for ſome neighboring inhabi- 


tants, in the ſame manner as Vetberell cells were for the monks of 


the abby. It appears by Major *, that the brave Alexander Ramſay, 
in 1341, made theſe caves his refidence for a conſiderable time. 
To him reſorted all the gallant youth of Scotland; and to him. 


De Geſtis Scatorum, lib. V. c. 16. p. 236. 
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parents ſent their ſons to be initiated in the art of war. From 
hence he made his excurſions to the Eugliſß borders with his 
pupils; each inroad was to them a lecture for valour and ſtra- 
gem. 

Theſe alone attra& the attention of 8 but the folemn 
and pictureſque walks cut along the ſummits, fides, and bottoms of 
this beautiful den, are much more deſerving admiration. The vaſt 
mural fence, formed by the red precipices, the mixture of trees, 
the groteſque figure of many of the rocks; and the ſmooth fides of 
the Pentland hills, appearing above this wild ſcenery, are more 
ſtriking objects to the contemplative mind. 

Aſter croſſing the river, and clambering up a ſteep hill, diſcover, 
on the ſummit, a work of art, not leſs admirable than thoſe of na- 
ture which we had ſo lately quitted, I mean, the chapel of Roſn, 


 Roſtelyn®, or the hill in the glen; a curious piece of Gothic ar- 


chite&ure, founded, in 1446, by William St. Clare, prince of 
Orkney, for a provoſt, fix prebendaries, and two finging-boys. 
The outſide is ornamented with a multitude of pinnacles, and va- 
riety of ludicrous ſculpture. The inſide is ſixty · nine feet long, the 
breadth thirty- four, ſupported by two rows of cluſtered pillars, 
between ſeven and eight feet high, with an iſle on each fide. The 
arches are obtuſely Gothic. Theſe arches are continued acroſs 
the fide-ifles, but the center of the church is one continued arch, 
elegantly divided into compartments, and finely ſculptured. The 


»A minute account of this chapel, its carvings, &c. are in a little book, printed 
by Mr. William Auld, 1774+ 
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capitals of the pillars are enriched with foliage, and, yariety of 
figures; and amidſt a heavenly concert, appears a cherubim blow- 
ing che ancient bighland bagpipe. In ſhort, in all parts is a pro- 
fuſion ſo exquiſite, as ſeems even to have affected witch reſpect the 
barbariſm of Kzox's manual reformers, ſo Sen e 
this beautiful and venerable pile, 
In a deep len far beneath, ad; e . are the 
ruins of the caſtle, fixed on a peninſulated rock, acceflible by a 
bridge of ſtupendous height. This had been the feat of the great 
name of Smdair, Of this. houſe was. Mer, favorite of Fames V. 


and che innocent cauſe of the loſs f che battle of Sotway Moſs, by | 


the hatred of the nobilicy to his preferrad-epmmand. He lived in 
poverty,to. give a fige lgſſog of the uneertainty of proſperity to 
the price: of the worthleſs Arran, minign'to: James VI. appearing 


before-the-inſblent favorite,” in the 99 of vr, repeating 
only theſis words, I an Oliver Sinclair. 


Near t e, che Erl, e e regen ef 


Scotland, in 13 c 
under John Cums und Sim Fr ter. | . 

In my return, viſit St. Catharines well, norec-for — 
ſwimming on the . A 4 r to 9 is a noted 


camp of an oval form. 


On returning into the city, I called at Mr. Baden“ academy Acavzur or 


of dumb and deaf. This extraordinary profefior had under his 
care a number of young perſons, who had received the Promethiax 
heat, the divine iglatus; but from the unhappy conſtruction of 
their organs, were (till they had received his inſtructions) denied 

Vor. III. Ll | the 
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the power of utterance. Every idea was locked up, or appeared 
but in their eyes, or at their finger ends, till their maſter in- 
ſtructed them in arts unknown to us, who have the faculty of 
hearing. Apprehenſion reaches us by the groſſer ſenſe; Tux 
fee our words, and our uttered thoughts become to them viſible. 
Our ideas expreſſed in ſpeech ſtrike their ears in vain : their eyes 
receive them as they part from our lips. They conceive by intu- 
ition, and ſpeak by imitation, Mr, Braidewood firſt teaches them 
the letters and their powers; and the ideas of words written, begin- 
ning with the moſt fimple. The art of ſpeaking is taken from 
the motion of his lips; his words being uttered ſlowly and 871 
tinctly. Their anſwers are flow and ſomewhat harſh. 

When I entered the room, and found myſelf ſurrounded with 
numbers of human forms ſo oddly eircumſtanced, I felt a ſort of 
anxiety, ſuch as I might be ſuppoſed to feel had I been environed 
by another order of beings. I was ſoon relieved, by being intro- 
duced to a moſt angelic young creature, of about the age of 
thirteen. ' She honored me with her new acquired converſation ; 
but I may truly ſay, that 1 could ſcarcely bear the power of her 
Piercing eyes: the looked mie through and through. She ſoon 
ſatisfied me that the was an apt ſcholar. She readily apprehended 
all I ſaid, and returned me anſwers with the utmoſt facility. She 
read; ſhe wrote well, Her reading was not by rote. She could 
cloath the ſame thoughts in a new ſet of words, and never vary 


from the original ſenſe. I have forgot the book ſhe took up, or 


the ſentences ſhe made a new verſion | of; but the effect was as 
5 8 
| Original 
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Led Bacon has divided the whole of 


human knowlege into hiftory, poetry, 
and philoſophy, which are referred to 
the three powers of the mind, memory, 
imagination, and reaſon 


Vanden. 


4 nobleman has parted the total or 
all of man's ſtudy, or underſtanding, 
into an account of the hfe, manners, 
religion and cuſtoms of any people or 


country, verſe or metre, moral or na- 


tural knowlege, which are pointed to 
the three faculties of the ſoul or ſpirit ; 
the faculty of remembering what is 


Paſt, thought or conception, and right 
judgment. 


I left Mr. Braidaood and his pupils with the ſatisfaction which 
muſt reſult from a reflection on the utility of his art, and the 
merit of his labors: who, after receiving under his care a Being 
that ſeemed to be merely endowed with a human form, could pro- 
duce the divina particula auræ, latent, and, but for his ſkill, con- 
demned to be ever latent in it; and who could reſtore a child to 
its glad parents with a capacity of exerting its rational 1241 by 
expreſſive ſounds of duty, love and affection. 

Before I quit Edinburgh, 1 muſt mention that it is the firſt 
royal burgh in Scozland; is governed by a provoſt, who has the 
addition of lord, four bailies, and a dean of guild: who did me 
the diſtinguiſhed honor of - conferring on me its freedom, after an 
elegant entertainment at the houſe of the right honorable Jaba 
Dalrymple, Lonp ProvosT. 6 eh 

This was read fince, by another young lady; but that which I heard was not 
leſs difficult, nor leſs faithfully tranſlated. 


L1z I refer 
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I refer the reader to the Appendix for a liſt of the Saban dure | 
in and about this great city, If the mention of ſeveral may be 
thought too minute, it muſt be 'confidered, how many even of 
„ the neceſſaries of life were wanting in Nortb- Britain, till the 
4 riſing induſtry of the age determined that this country ſhould 

| ſupply its own deficiencies. In the time of James VI. how de- 
plorable was its trade! for, as old Hackluyt fings, it even im- 
ported its wheeE-barrows and cart-wheels : 


And the 8cor: bene charged knowen at the eye, 
Out of Flanders with Hule mercerie, 
And great plentie of haberdaſhers ware | 
And half her ſhippes with cert-wheeles bare, 
| And with bartowes are laden as with ſubſtance : 
R 


But dotwithſtanding the preſent progreſs that Stottant has made 
in the uſeful arts, it maſt ſtop ata certain point, proportionate to its 
wealth and population, , which ſtand thus in reſpe& to England: 
When the land tax is at 2s. in the pound, Scotland pays 239771. os. 
24. and Rugland 9949601. os. 44. that is, Tefs than the proportion 
of 1 to 41, The landed property of the former is 1,000,000). per 
annum; of the latter 16,000,0007. But if the wealth in move- 

- ables. f is added, the difference will be as 1 to 20. In reſpect 
to numbers of people, England has e Scotland only 
2,000,000, . 


4 55 Call. Voyages, J. 187. f 
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IN: SCOTLAN D. 


Leave Edinburgh. Ride through Dalkeith, and have the 9 
of paſſing the day with Sir Fohn Dalrymple, at Cranfion caſtle. 
The country good, full of corn, and decked with numbers of 
{mall woods. Diſpoſe of the morning by vifiting the caftles of 
Crichton and Borthwick. The firſt is ſeated on the edge of a bank, 
above a graſſy glen. Was once the habitation-of the chancellor 
Crichton, joint guardian, with the Earl of Callendar,. of Fames II. 
a powerful and fpirited ſtateſman in that turbulent age; and the 
adviſer of the bold but bloody deeds agamft the too potent Dowg- 


e; facts excufable only by the plea of neceffity of Rate. | 
During the life of Crichton, it was befieged, taken, and levelled . 


ro the ground, ne TI =- Pg 
months | 5 


It was re-built; nd 0 * which Bl more modernithan 7 
the reft, with much elegance. The fron of owe fide-of the court is 
very bandfome, ornamemed.withdiamond-ſhaped facets; bod e 
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II 


Crrcuron 
CASTLE. 


ſoffits of the ſaircale beaurifully-carved ; the calesof fome of the 


windows aden Wan Toleites, and twifted cordage. The dungeon, 


called the Maſ-more, is a deep bole with a natrow mouth... Tradition = 


ſays, that a perſon of Tome rank in the country was lowered into it 
for irreverently paſſing this eaftle, without paying bis reſgecte to the 


pany, T1 7 


*. i check bei been collegiate; founded in 1449, by ide 


n with tlie eonſent of his ſon, for a provoſt, ame prebenda- 

_ ries, and two finging-boys,, out of the rems of G and 

 Lockerwort. | 

. Lives of the Deuglaſes 169. 
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BoxTuwics © FIRE a mile farther is a caſtle, ſeated on a knowl i in the 

ert. midſt of a pretty vale, bounded by hills covered with corn and 

woods; a moſt pictureſque ſcene. It conſiſts of a vaſt ſquare tower 
ninety feet high, with ſquare and round' baſtions at equal diſtances 

from its baſe. The ſtate-rooms are on the firſt ſtory, once acceſſible 

by a draw-bridge. Some of the apartments were very large; the 

| hall forty feet long, and had its muſic gallery; the roof lofty, and 

"4 once adorned with paintings. This caſtle was built by a Lord 

|  Borthwick, once a potent family.” In the vault lies one of the 

name, in armour, and @ Iittle-bonnet, with his lady by him. On 

the fide are numbers of little elegans; human figures. The place 

was once the - property. of th Earl of ;Bothwel, who a little 

before the battle 1 pak refuge here with his fair 

| . conſort v. £1 "| 
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b Aſcend Soutry hill, from whence is a fine view of the firth of Forth, 
the county of Fife, the Baſs ile, and the rich county of Egf-Lothian 
immediately beneath us. This advantageous ſituation made it a 
noted beacon, which cauſed it to be particularly noticed in the 
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= * Critical Enquiry, &c. zd ed. 289. 
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INt SCOTLAND. 


old Scotch laws on that account . Croſs a tedious dreary moor, 
and deſcend into | 


LAUDERD AL E; 


a long narrow bottom, unincloſed, and deſtitute of wood; but 
abundant in corn. Reach Lauder, a ſmall town, noted for an 
inſolent act of juſtice done by the nobility on the upſtart favorites 
of James III. Cochran a maſon, created Earl of Mar, Hommil a 
taylor, Leonard a ſmith, Rogers a muſician, and Torfifan a fencing- 
maſter, directing all his councils. The nobility aſſembled here 
with their vaſſals, in obedience to his majeſty's ſummons, in order 
to repel a foreign invaſion ; but took this opportunity to free 
themſelves from thoſe wretched minifters. They met in the church 
to conſult the neceflary meaſures; and while” they were in debate, 
Cochran, deputed by the king, knocked at the door, to demand the 
cauſe of their aſſembly. His attendance, and his dreſs, as deſcribed 
by Lindſay, are moſt deſcriptive of the fellow's arrogance, * who 
© was well accompanied with a band of men of war, to the number 
of three hundred light axes, all clad. in white livery, and black 
© bends thereon, that they might be known for Cochran the Earl of 
Mars men. Himſelf was clad in a riding-pie of black velvet, 
with a great chain of gold about his neck, to the value of five 
© hundred crowns; and four blowing horns, with both the ends of 
© gold and filk, ſet with precious ſtones. His horn was tipped with 
© fine gold at every end, and a precious ſtone, called a berryl, 
© hanging in the midſt, This Cochran had his beumont born before 


® Stents Ades, p. 38, 12th parl. James II. 
7 « kim 
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© him over-gilt with gold, and ſo were all the reſt of his horns» 
and all his pallions were of fine canvas of filk, and the cords 
© thereof of fine twined filk; and the chains upon his pallions were 
double over-gilt with gold. He was ſeized, thus equipped, 
his chain and his horns torn from him, and, with his comrades, 


hanged over a bridge eee in fight of the king and 


the whole army. 

Near the town is Thirlelun⸗ caſtle, aer old houſe of the 
Earl of Lauderdale. The front ſmall, bounded on each fide with a 
great round tower, capt with ſlated cones. The infide had been 
heavily ſtuccoed by the Duke of Lauderdale, one of the noted cabal 
in the time of Charks II. His portrait, by Leh, is to be ſeen here; 
a much more advantageous one than that by the noble hiſtorian, 
who paints him inſolent, imperious, flattering, diſſembling, 
F had courage enough not to fail, where it was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, and no impevliment af honor to reſtrain him from doing 


© any thing that. might gratify any of his paſſions F. 


After riding two miles through a long tract of - coarſe ſheep- 


walks, ernte and enter the ſhire of 


RO XK EB VAN mn 


Paſs M Threepwood, infamous in former days for mofs-troopers; 
deſcend into a little vale, and ſee ſome ruined towers at Colmſſie 


and Hilfap; aſcend again, and ſoon after fall into a pretty 


valley well wooded and watered by the Gala; and at a houſe of the 


oP. l. % . a | 
ſame 


IN SCOTLAND. 
fame. name receive every civility from its owner John Scott, Eſq. 
We have now croſſed the water, and are in the county of 


S 2 1 E 1 RK, 


or the foreſt of Etrick, which was formerly reſerved by the Scottiſh 
princes for the pleaſure of the chace, and where they had ſmall houſes 


for the reception of their train. One in Gala Shields, the adjoining . 


village, ſtill keeps the name of Hunter's Hall. 

This country is ſupported chiefly by the breed of ſheep, which 
ſell from eight to twelve pounds a ſcore. They are generally fold 
into the ſouth; but ſometimes into the highlands, about the month 
of March, where they are kept during ſummer; and after being im- 
proved by the mountain graſs, are returned into the low-lands the 
beginning of winter, The uſual weight of a wether is from thirteen 


to eighteen pounds of twenty-two ounces per quarter. The fleece 


has been of late much improved by the uſe of oil and butter, inſtead 
of tar; and the wool, which once was fold at five ſhillings and 
fixpence, now ſells for ten ſhillings per ſtone of twenty-four pounds. 
The ſheep inhabit the hills; but the ground is ſo indifferent that 
an acre will maintain but one. A ſheep farm of fifteen hundred 
acres is ſet for eighty pounds. Numbers of cattle are reared here; 
and much cheeſe and butter made, but the laſt very bad in general, 
and chiefly uſed for greaſing the ſheep. The Dorſerſtire breed has 
been introduced here, but in this northern climate, in two or three 
years, they loſe their prolific nature, | 

I am uncertain whether a cuſtom that prevails a little north of 
Coldſtream, does not extend alſo to theſe parts. About * the fair 
Vol. III. Mm ſpinſters 


Sur: 
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ſpinſters give much of their leiſure time to the ſpinning of blankets 
for their wedding portion. On the nuptial night, the whole ſtock 


of virgin-induftry is placed on the bed. A friend of mine has, on 


ſuch an occaſion, counted not fewer than ten, thick and heavy, 
Was the Penelope, who owned them, forſaken by her Ulyſes, ſhe nevec 


could complain, like the Grecian ſpouſe, 
Non ego deſerto jacuiſſem frigida lefto! 


About a mile weſt of Gala Shields are very evident 3 of the 
great ditch called the Catrail, which is twenty-five feet wide, 
bounded on each ſide by a great rampart. It has been traced 22 
miles; paſſes four miles weſt of Hawirk, up Docluch hill, by 


 #airnyfide hill, and Shkelfe hill, acroſs Ellen water, aſcends Carriage 


bill, and goes by the Maiden Paps, reaches Pear fell. on the Dead 
water, on the borders of Northumberland, and from thenee may 
be traced beyond Lang bolme, pointing towards Cannonſby, on the 
river EA. On ſeveral parts of its courſe are ſtrong round forts, 
well fortified with ditches and ramparts, ſome even exceeding in 
ftrength thoſe of the Romans. Whether i ever reached farther 
north than Gala, has not been diſcovered; but the tradition is, 
that it extended from ſea to ſea. Mr. Gordon, the only antiquary 
that has explored it, traces it no farther; but has obſerved the 
chain of forts towards caſt Lothian. It is probable, that it was 
caſt up by the inhabitants of the country north-weſt of it, as a 


protection againſt the inroads of invaders; but who they were, 


or what was the date of the work, are difficulties not to be deter- 
mined from hiſtorical authority. 

Continue my journey for a time along a fertile bottom, and, 

. near 


IN SCOTLAND, 


near the junction (the laſt in this place) of the Gala and the ere 


a * river, again enter the ſhire * 


Rox sUR OR. 


5 and much of it full of corn, Here the 
farmers injudiciouſly cut up the ſides of the hills, and ſpoil their 
fine ſheep walks to get a little late and bad corn. 

At a plage, called Bridgend ſtood, till within theſe few years, 4 
large pier®, the remaining one of four, which formed here a 
bridge over the Tzoced. In it was a gateway, large enough for a 
carriage to paſs through, and over that a room, 27 feet by 15, the 
reſidence of the perſon who took the tolls. This bridge was not 
formed with arches, but with great planks laid from pier to pier. 
It is ſaid that it was built by David I. in order to afford a paſſage 
to his abby of Metros, which he had newly tranſlated from its an- 
tient ſite; and alſo to facilitate the Journies of the devout to the 
four great pilgramages of Scotland, viz. Scone, ARTS: Paiſley, and 
Melros. 

_ Croſs the new bebe; paſs by Darmuick, and ſoon after by 
Skinner or Skirmiſh hill, noted, in 1526, for a fray between the Earl 
of Angus, and the family of the Scotts, under their laird, Scott of 


Buccleugbh. Angus had poſſeſſion of the perſon of Fames V. then in 


his minority; and uſed his power with ſo little moderation, as to 
make the young prince defirous of being releaſed, The power of 


h e eee 
kſhed, Mr. Gerden has engraved what remained in his time, 17 HA 
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the Douglafes was often an over- match for the regal. Such was the 
caſe at preſent; James therefore was obliged to apply to Buccleugh, 
a potent borderer, to attempt his deliverance. That lord, in order 
to bring his majeſty within the limits of his eſtate, encouraged all 
kinds of exceſſes among his people. This brought the king, at- 
tended by Angus, to ſuppreſs their depredations. Buccleugh appear- 
ed with his powers: a ſkirmiſh begun, the Scots were defeated, 

and James was for a time obliged to ſubmit to the tyranny of his 
keeper. — 

At a ſmall diſtance lie the elegant remains of the abby of 
Melros, founded in 1136, by David I. as theſe jingling lines 
import : | 

Anno milleno centeno, ter quoque deno, 
Et ſexto Cnn1sT1,. Melroſe, fundata fuiſti. 

David peopled it with Cifertians, brought from Rivale abby, 
in Yorkſhire, and dedicated it to the. virgin Mary, At the re- 
formation, James Douglas was appointed commendator, who took 
down much of the building in order to uſe the materials in building 
a large houſe for himſelf, which is till ſtanding, and dated 
1590. Nothing is left of the abby, excepting a part of the 
cloiſter walls, elegantly carved; but the ruins of the church are 
of moſt uncommon beauty; part is at prefent uſed for divine 
ſervice, the reſt uncovered; but every part does great honor to 
the architect, whoſe memory is —— on the walls in theſe 


uncouth lines: 
John Murdo ſum tym callit was I, 
And born in Paryſſe certainly; 
And had in kepying all maſom werk, 


Of Santandroy s, the hye kirk * 
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IN SCOTLAND. 


Of Glaſen, Melros, and Paiſay, - 

Of Nyday/aayl, and of Galway. 

Pray to God and Mary baith, 

And ſweet St. Job keep this haly kirk from Skaith, 


+ The ſouth fide and the eaſt window are elegant paſt deſcription; 
the windows lofty, the tracery light, yet ſtrong. The church had 
been in form of a croſs, and of confiderable dimenfions; the pillars 
cluſtered ; their capitals enriched with moſt beautiful foliage of 
vine leaves and grapes. A window at the north end of the tranſept 
is a moſt rich roſe quatre-foil. The work of the outſide is done 
with uncommon delicacy and cunning. The ſpires or pinnacles that 
grace the roof; the brackets and niches, that, till 1649, were 
adorned with ſtatues, are matchleſs performances. But what the 
fury of the diſciples of Knox had ſpared, the ſtupid zeal of cove- 
nanting bigots deſtroyed. In times long prior to theſe it had felt 
the rage of impious invaders. In 1322, the baffled Edward II. 
vented his rage on the abbies of Metros and Dryburgh. Richard II. 
was not more merciful to it; and in the reign of Henry VIII. in 
1544, two of his captains, violating the remains of the Doxglaſes, 
felt the ſpeedy reſentment of their deſcendant, abba _ of 
Angus, in the battle of Auerum- moor. | 

The fide of the weſt end of the church, which remains ein 
is divided into five chapels, once probably belonging to- private 
families; for (beſides Alexander the II. who lay below the great altar) 
it was the place of interment of the Donglaſes, and other potent fami- 
lies. Fames Earl of Douglas, ſlain at the battle of Ozterbourn, was de- 
poſited here with all the pomp that either the military or the reli- 


gious profeſſion could beſtow. Here too lies the lord of Liddeſdale, the 
6 flower 


270 ; | AT M4. MD IT-R) 

; flower of chivalry, who fell an aſſaſſinated victim to the jealouſy of 
William I. Earl of Douglas. His eulogy fiyles him terrible and feare- 
full in arms; meek, milde, and gentle in peace; the ſcourge of En gland, 
and ſure buckler and wall of Scotland, whom neither hard Haaf could 
make flack, nor proſperous fleathfull . 

The ſituation of this religious houſe is remarkably pleaſure, 
ſeated near the Tweed, and ſhaded with woods, above whoſe ſum- 
mits ſoar the venerable ruins, and the tricapitated top of Eldon 
hill. On one of the heads ts a Roman camp. I have ſince been 
informed of others, with military ways, to be traced in various 
places. 7 a N 0 

Paſs by Nezwſtead, and 'Red-abby-flead, a houſe belonging once 

or Meinos, to the knights TemplarsF. Proceed to old Melros, now reduced 

to a ſingle houſe, on a lofty promontory, peninſulated by the 
Tweed: a moſt beautiful ſcene; the banks lofty, and wooded, 
varied with perpendicular rocks, jutting like buttreſſes from top 
to bottom. This was the ſite of the antient abby. of Culdees, 
mentioned by Bede to have exiſted in 664, in the reign of the 
Saxon Ofwy, This place was as celebrated for the auſterities of 
Drifhelmus, as ever Finchal was for thoſe of St. Godric. The 
firſt was reſtored to life after being dead for an entire night. 
During that ſpace, he paſſed through purgatory and hell, had 
the beatific yifion, and got very near to the confines of heaven. 
His angelic guide gave him an uſeful leſſon on the efficacy of 
prayer, alms, faſting, and particularly, maſſes of holy men; infallible 

+ Life of the Doug laſer, 8, 6 

Soma hangar 7, unnoticed by 
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IN SCOTLAND. 


means to relieve the fouls of friends and relations from the place 
of torment “. 

The deſcriptions which Bede has given of the ſeats of miſery and 
bliſs are very poetical. He paints purgatory as a valley of a 
ſtupendous length, breadth, and depth; one fide filled by furious 
ſtorms of hail and ſnow; the other with lambent, inextinguiſhable 
flames, In theſe the ſouls of the deceaſed alternately experienced 
the extremes of heat and cold. Both Shakeſpeare and Milton make 
uſe of the ſame idea: the firſt in his beautiful deſcription of the ſtate 
of the dead in Meaſure for Meuſure: OY 

Ay, but to die and go we know not wheres + 
To he in cold obftruftion, and to rot; 
This ſenſible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod; and the delighted ſpirit 
70 bathe in fiery floods, or to r:fide 
In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice; 
To be impriſon'd in the viewleſs winds, 
And .blown with reſtleſs violence about 
The pendent world ! 


Miltor's thought is. dreſſed only in different words: 


At certain revolutions all the damn'd | 
Are brought; and feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce ;. 
From beds of raging fire to ſtarve in ice 

Their ſoft ethereal heat. 


Croſs the Trozed at Dryburgb boat, and re-enter the ſhire of 
Berwicx, On the northern fide, in the deep gloom of wood, are 


* Bede, lib. V. c. 12. p. 196. 
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the river zt another ferry. Paſs by Rutherford, where Robert 
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the remains of the abby of Dryburgh, founded by Hugh Morville, 
conſtable of Scotland, in the time of David I. and Beatrix de Campo 
Bello, his wife. There are ſcarce any reliques of the church, but 
much of the convent, the refectory, ſupported by two pillars, ſeveral 
vaults, and other offices; part of the cloiſter walls, and a fine radiated 
window of ſtone-work. Theſe remains are not inelegant, but are 
unadorned. This was inhabited by Præmontratenſian monks, who 
ſtyled the Jriſb abbies of Druin Ia croix and Woodburn, their daugh- 
ters v. At the reformation Fames VI. beſtowed Dryburgh on Henry 
Erſkine, ſecond ſon of the Earl of wy" . n as commen- 
dator is ſtill inhabited. 

Continue the ride through a fine country Full of gentle riſings, 


eovered with corn, and reſembling Picarq́. Keep ſtill in ſight 
of the Tweed, whoſe banks, adorned with hanging woods, and 
© variety" of 1 4 1 merit the apoſtrophe of the 


dd ſong: . — pq 2 e e ee 
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to à round tower, called Little Da, FIR) on 


HI. founded an hoſpital, dedicated to Mary Magdalene, and be- 


| ſtowed it on the abby. of. Felburgh, Which was to maintain here a 


prieſt to pray for his fot and thoſe of his anceſtors, kings of 
Scotland f. 
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Again enter the county of | 
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and ſoon after ſee, on a high cliff above the water, a ſmall Roman 
camp, with two deep fofſes'on-the land fide; and not far diſtant, 
an exploratory mount. The view grows more pictureſque; the 
river, bounded by lofty cliffs, cloathed with trees; and on a rifing 
a little beyond appear the great woods of Heurus, and the houſe in 
front, the ſeat of the Duke of Roxhugh, 

Paſs beneath the fite of the once potent caſtle of Roxburgh, 
ſcated on a vaſt. and lofty knowl, of an oblong form, ſuddenly 
riſing out of the plain, near the junction of the Tweed and the 
Tiviot., On the north and weſt it had been defended by a great 
foſs. The ſouth impends over the Tiviot; ſome of whoſe waters 
were diverted in former times into the caſtle ditch, by a dam ob- 
liquely croſſing the ſtream, and whoſe remains are ſtill viſible, "A 


few fragments of walls are all that exiſt of this mighty ftrengrh; the 


whole area being filled with trees of confiderable age. At the foot 
was once ſeated a town of the ſame name, deſtroyed by James IT. 
when he undertook. the ſiege of che caſtle, and probably never 
re- built. 

The antient name of the caſtle was Marthidui, Marchmont, or 
the hill on the marches s. The name of the founder eludes my 
enquiry, The firſt mention I find of it is in 1132 f, when a treaty 
was concluded here ow the part of king Stephen, by Thurfan, arch- 
biſhop of York, between him and David I. In 1174, after William 
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the Lion was taken priſoner near the caſtle of Alawick, Rorburgh 


and four others of the ſtrongeſt in Scotland were delivered to Henry II. 


as ſecurities for doing homage (on his releaſe) for the crown of 
Scotland*. They were reſtored to the Scots by his ſucceſſor. . In 
1296, it was taken by Edward I. + In 1342, the year in which 
David Bruce returned from France, this fortreſs was reſtored to his 


crown by the valour of Alexander Ramſay, who was appointed go- 


vernor; an honor he enjoyed but a ſhort time, being ſurprized by 
the envious Douglas, and ſtarved to death in the caſtle of Hermitage ſ. 


The Scors loſt this fortreſs in the reign of Edward III. who twice ce- 


lebrated his birth-day in ith. It was put into the hands of Lord 
Henry Percy, after the defeat and captivity of David, at the battle 
of Nevil's-croſs||. But the moſt diſtinguiſhed fiege was that in 1560, 
fatal to James II. a wiſe and gallant prince, who was ſlain by the 


| burſting of one of his own cannons. A large holly, incloſed with 
a wall, marks the ſpot. His queen, Mam of Gueldres, carried on 


the attack with vigour, took, and totally demoliſhed. it. 

We: have ſeen before che misfortunes that attended the firſt of 
this il]-fared name. James I. fell by the hands of aſſaſſins at Perth: 
bis ſucceſſor met, at this place, in the height of proſperity, with a 
violent death. James III. was murdered by his rebellious ſubjects, 
after a battle near Bannockbourn. James IV. loſt his life in Hodden 
field. James V. died of a broken heart, on the defeat at Solvay: 


and the fate of his unhappy daughter, Mary Stuart, is unknown to 


1 8 8vo. V. 220. N 
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t Majer, 243. | 

$ W alfingham, 134, 146, 

| Major, 244. 
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IN SCOTLAND. 


none. In her ſon, James VL adverſity remitted for a time the perſe- 
cution of the race; but reſumed it with double fury againſt his ſuc- 
ceſſor Charles. His ſon experienced a long ſeries of misfortunes; and 
the bigotted James ſuffered the puniſhment of his infatuation, and 
tranſmitted to his offspring, exile, and ſecluſion from the chrone of 
their anceſtors. 

Paſs by an incloſure called the Friery, the ſite of a houſe of Frau- 
ciſcans, belonging to Roxburgh. Ford the Tivior, which gives the 
name of Tiviot- dale to all the fine country from Metros to this place, 
notwithſtanding it is waſhed by the Teed; fo that the old ſong, 
with propriety, calls its inhabnants 


All men of pleaſant T7viotdale, 
Faſt by the river Taveed. 


Have here a moſt charming view of KELso, its antient church, Mr, 
Dickfox's pretty houſe, and the elegant bridge of fix arches over the 
Tweed, near its junction with the Tiviot. On eroſſing it enter that 
neat place built much after the manner of a Flem;fb town, with a 
" ſquare and town-houſe. It contains about twenty-ſeven hundred 
ſouls, has a very conſiderable market, and great quantities of corn 
are ſold here weekly, by ſample. The pariſh church is darkſome 
and inconvenient, being part of that belonging to the abby ; but a 
new one is building, in an octagonal form, eighty- two feet in diame- 
ter, ſupported by a circle of pillars. 

The abby of Hronenſiaus was a vaſt pile, and to judge by the 
remains, of venerable magnificence. The walls are ornamented 
with falſe round arches, interſecting each other. Such interſections 
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form a true Corbie arch, and may as probably have given riſe to-that 
mode, as the arched ſhades of avenues. The ſteeple of the church, 


is a vaſt tower. This houſe was founded by David I. when Earl of 
Cumberland. He firſt placed it at Selkirk, then removed it to Roxburgh, 
and finally, when he came to the crown, fixed it here in 1128. Its 
revenues were, in money, above two thouſand a year, Scots. The 
abbot was allowed to wear a mitre and pontifical robes; to be exempt 
from epiſcopal yoridiction, and e to de preſent at all general 
councils. 

The environs of Kelſo are very fine: the lands conſiſt of gentle 
riſings, incloſed with hedges, and extremely fertile. They have 
much reaſon to boaſt of their proſpects. From the Chalkbeugh is a 
fine view of the forks of the rivers, Roxburgh hill, Sir James Douglas's 
neat ſeat, and, at a diſtance, Fleurs; and from Pinnacle-hill is ſeen a 
vaſt extent of country, highly cultivated, watered with long reaches 
of the Ttored, well wooded on each margin. Theſe borders ventured 
on cultivation much earlier than thoſe on the weſt or eaſt, and have 
made great progreſs in every ſpecies of rural ceconomy. Turnips 
and cabbages, for the uſe of cattle, cover many large tracts; and 
potatoes appear in vaſt fields. Much wheat is raifed in the neigh- 
borhood, __ of which 1s ſent up the firth of es and part into 
England.” | . 

The ne here are very fine, wad ſell Gow outhes to Gn 
ſhillings the ſtone, of twenty-four pounds; and the picked kind 
from eighteen to twenty. The wool is ſent into-Zarkſbire, to Linlitb- 
gorv, or into Aberdeenſhire, for the ſtocking manufacture; and ſome 
is woven here into FR called 0 and ſold into England to be 

drefled. 
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dreſſed. Here is alſo a conſiderable manufacture of white leather, 
chiefly to ſupply the capital of Scotland. © 
From what I can collect, the country is greatly depopulated. In 


the reign of James YI. or a little before the union, it is faid that this 


county could ſend out fifteen thouſand fighting men; at preſent it 
could not raiſe three thouſand, But plundering in thoſe times was 
the trade of the nenn which might occaſion the multitude of 
inhabitants. 
cannot leave Nelſo, without regreniing © my not ü aciigials Mita 
in time to ſee the races, which had been the preceding week. 
Theſe are founded, not on the ſordid principles of gaming, or 
diffipation, or fraud, but on the beautiful baſis of benevolence, 
and with the amiable view of concihating the affections of two 
nations, where the good and the bad, common to every place, are 
only divided by a rill ſearcely to be diſtinguiſhed: but prejudice 
for a time could find 'n6 merit but within its own narrow bourne. 
Some enlarged minds, however, determined to break the faſcination 
of erroneous opinion, to mix with their fellow ſubjects, and to 
inſtruct both the great vulgar aud the ſmall, that the northern and 
ſouthern borders of the Tweed created in their inhabitants but a 
mere difference, without a diſtinction, and that virtue and good 
ſenſe were equally common to both. At theſe races the ſtewards 
are ſelected from each nation: a Pr R V and a Dove l as may now be 
ſeen hand in hand; the example of charity ſpreads, and may it ſpread, 
with all its ſweet influences, to the remoteſt corner of our iſland! | 


What pleaſing times to thoſe that may be brought in contraſt! 
when every houſe was made defenſible, and each owner garriſoned 


againſt bis neighbor; when revenge at one time dictated an inroad, 
and: 


Nez. 
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ee at another; when the miſtreſs of a caſtle has preſented 
her ſons with their ſpurs to remind them that her larder was empty; 


and that 'by a forray they muſt fupply it at the expence of the 


 borderers; when every evening the ſheep were taken from the 


hills, and the cattle from their paſture, to be ſecured in the 
lower floor from robbers prowling like wolres for prey; and 
the diſappointed thief ſound all in ſafety, from the fears of the 
cautious owner. The following ſimple lines give : a true picture 
ms | 

Then vue left v Will gun fo 

Billie, s riding then will we: 

——— 

Then they're came on to Huttan- he, 


They rad that proper place about; 
But the Laird he was the wiſer man, 


| For he had % no geir without. | 

I Theſe were the exploits of petty robbers: but when princes 
dictated an inroad, the conſequences bore a proportion to their 
rank. An Armſtrong might drive away a few ſheep ; but when an 
Henry directs invaſion, 192 towns, towers, ſtedes, barnekyns, 
churches, and baſtel-houſes, are burnt; 403 Scots ſlain, 8 16 taken 
priſoners ; 10316 cattle, 12492 ſheep, 1296 nags and geldings, 
200 goats, 200 bolls of corn, and infght geare without meaſure, 
carried off, Such were the ſuccefles during four months of the 
year 1544”. | 


® Hayne!'s State Papers, 43 to 51. 
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, "Croſs the river, turn almoſt due caſt, and, after a ride of three or 
four miles, find myſelf at the extremity of the kingdom. I look 
back to the north, and with a grateful mind acknowlege every 
benefit I received from the remoteſt of the Hebrides to the preſent 
ſpot : whether I think of the hoſpitality of the rich, or the efforts 
of unblameable poverty, ſtraining every nerve to accommodate me, 
amidſt dreary hills, and ungenial ſkies, The little accidents of diet, or 
of lodgings, affect not me: I look fartherthanthe mere differences of 
living, or of cuſtoms; to the good heart, and extenſive benevolence, 
which ſoftens every hardſhip, and turns into delicacies the groſſeſt 
fare. My conſtitution never yet was diſpoſed to apathy; for which 1 
can clame no merit, but am thankful to the author of my frame, ſince 
J feel not in myſelf thoſe common antipathies that I can diſcover 
c jn others: thoſe national repugnancies do not touch me, nor 
ce do I behold with prejudice the French, Nalian, Spaniard, or Dutch, 
* much more my FELLow SUBJECTS, howſoever remotely placed 
% from me. But where I find their actions in balance with my 
© countrymen's, I honour, love, and embrace them in ſome de- 
« oree, I was born in the eighth climate, but ſeem to be framed 
4% and conſtellated unto all: all places, all airs, make unto me 
“ one country; I am in England every where, and under every 
& meridian *. "X10 
Crofs an inſignificant rill, called R:ding-bura, and emer 
NoRTHUMBERL.AND- 


Paſs through Carham, a village, on the ſouthern banks of the 
Tweed, Here was a houſe of black canons, a cell to that of Kirtham, 
| * Religio Medici, p. 33. | 
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in Yorkſhire.” It was burnt in 1296, by the Scots, under Wallace, 
who gives name to this day to an adjacent field. See a fragment 
of Wark caſtle, once the property of the Ręſſes, originally granted 
by Henry III.“ to Robert, ſon of the baron of Helmſy. It paſſed 


aſterwards into the family of the Greys, who took their title from 


the place. After the union of the two kingdoms, by the acceſſion 


of James I. Lord Grey's eſtate. roſe from one thouſand to ſeven or 


eight thouſand: pounds a ths E en did theſe, parts expe- _ 
rience the benefit. 
It was often attacked by ahi * and; in 8 was en * 


burnt by them. The love ef a Robert de Roſs for a fair Scot, occa- 


ſioned this misfortune. He betrayed it to his northern neighbors, 
and then joined the famous Mallace . In 1383, it was again 


burnt by the Scots 5; but after the battle of Floddon, the garri- 


ſon revenged its former diſgrace by — off numbers of the 


fugitives. | 
Leave behind us, on the northern kde of the 7 er Coldftream, 


the head-quorters of General Monk; from whence he marched to 


reſtore monarchy to his diſtreſſed country. On the ſouthern fide is 
Cornhill, noted for its fine Roman camp ||; which we paſſed unwittingly | 
on the left. This town lies in a large detached Port: of Durham, 
ſurrounded by Northumoerland. 

All this country Open; deſtitute of trees, and almoſt even of 


* Dugda/e's Baron: I. 55 4. 
. +. Life of Lord Keeper Guildford, 139. 
t Dag, Baron. I. 554. 
= C) Holinſhed, vol. III. 444. {4 | 
| Falls's Northumberland, II. 461. 
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hedges; for hedges are in their infaney in theſe parts, as it is 
not above ſeven or eight years fince they have been introduced. 
The land is fertile, ſwells into gentle riſings, and is rich in corn. 
It is miſcrably depopulated ; a few great farm-bouſes, and haraleta, 
appear rarely ſcattered over the vaſt tracts, There are few fatms 
of leis value than a hundred and fifty pounds a year; they are ge · 
nerally three, four, or five hundred; and I heard of one, poſſeſſed 
by a ſingle family, that even reached twenty-five hundred: in this 
was a ſingle field of three thouſand acres, and which took fix bun- 
dred bolls of ſeed-wheat, of fix Miacheſſer buſhels each. A humour 
fatal to the commonwealth prevails over many parts of the north, of 
flinging' numbers of ſmall cenements into a large one, in order to ſave 
the expence of building; or perhaps to avoid the multiplicity of re- 
ceipts, lay a whole country into a ſheep-walk. Theſe devour poor 
men's houſes, and expel the antient inhabitants from their fire-fides, 
to ſeek their bread in a ſtrange land. I have beard of a character ( 
have forgot the ſpot it curſes) that as tov barbarous and infamous 
to be overlooked ; which has ſo little feeling as to depopulate a vil 
lage of wo hundred ſouls, and to level their houſes to the ground; 
to deſtroy eight or ten farm-houſes on an eſtate of 2 thouſand a 
year; for the fake of turning almoft the whole into a ſbeep-walk. 
There he lives; and there may he long live his own tormenor! 
deteſting, deteſted by, all mankind ! Hark and Learmouth, once 
conſiderable places, are now ſearcely inhabited. The daſt, formerly 
a great market ton, is now reduced to a ſingle farmhouſe. The 
inhabitants have long ſince been difperſed, forced to enchange the 
wholeſome, the vigorous, the innocent lives of theruralcxcanomaſts, 
for the ſickly hort. Ned employs of manufacturers in Birmingham, 

Vor. III. O0 and 
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and other great towns, where diſeaſe, and often corrupted morals; 
| cauſe double the conſumption of people as would happen, were they 
| | permitted to enjoy their antient ſeats. The want of laborers begins 
to be ſenſibly felt. As a proof, they are retained by the year; and 


. policy dictates to their employers, the affording them good wages: 

1 each has his cottage, a piece of land, gratis, and a ſhilling a day in 
| | ſummer, andten-pence in winter. I call this good pay in a country 
1 which ought to be very cheap; if not, what are the fine effects of the 
greut improvements? The S$pefator ſpeaks much of the deſerts of 
il the man that raifes two ears of corn where one grew before. But who 
— 14 | vill point out the man who has the ſoul to make his poor brethren 
g 8 feel the happy effect of his art? I believe, that at preſent there are 
numbers WhO have raiſed ten for one that were known a few years 
; ago. It would be natural to ſuppoſe; that plenty would introduce 
1 25 cheapneſs;/ but till the providential plenty of the preſent year, corn 


was exastly double the value of what it was fourteen years paſt. 
2 | Let the plenty of money has not been found doubled by the poor 
I manufacturer or laborer. '- The land-owner in the north has taken 
1F | full care of himſelf, | A farm of 557. per annum, twenty years ago, 
has been lately ſet for 365). another of 2301. will be ſoon ſet for 
1000. per annum. An eſtate was bought in 1759, for 6800l. it 
conſiſted of 11560 acres, of which 750 have been ſold for 8400!. 
And all theſe improvements reſult from the unprincipled and ini- 
quitous'notion of making the buyer of the produce pay not only to 
fatisfy the demand of the landlord, but to enable the farmer to make 


à princely fortune, and to live with a luxury the ſhame of the times. 
They have loſt the reſpectable character of the old Engliſb yeomanry, 
oy too cloſe an imitation of — n follies of their betters. 
b 4 + - 15 "The 
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*. The oxen of theſe parts are very fine; a pair has been fold for 
fixty-five pounds. The weight of one was a hundred and fixty- 
eight ſtones. The mountain ſheep are fold for balf a guinea 
apiece; the lowland ewes for a guinea ; the wethers for a guinea 
and a half: the beſt wool from fixteen to eighteen ſhillings the 
ſtone, r A e e ee 
nne! 

Obſerve on the right ſeveral very regular terraces cut on che face 
of a hill, They are moſt exactly formed, a little raiſed in the middle, 
like a fine' walk, and about twenty feet broad, and of a very conſi- 
derable length. In ſome places were three, in others five flights, 
placed one above the other, terminating exactly in a line at each 
end, and moſt preciſely finiſhed. 1 am told, that ſuch tiers of 
terraces are not uncommon in theſe parts, where they are called 


baulks. Mr. Wallis conjectures them to be places for the militia to 


arrange themſelves on in time of war, that they might ſhew them- 
ſelves to advantage thus placed rank above rank. Mr. Gordon 
deſcribes ſeveral which he ſaw in Scotland, which he conjectures to 
have been Roman, and formed for itinerary encampments f; in my 
opinion a leſs ſatisfactory account. It appears more reaſonable, 
that they were defigned for what Mr. Vallis imagines, as nothing 
could more highly gratify the pride of a chieftain's heart, in this 
warlike country, than to review, at one * * vaſſals * 
ſo ad vantageouſly for that purpoſe. | 

Reach the village of Palinſburne, and, finding neither ren for 
man or horſe, have recourſe to the hoſpitality of Fobn Aſter, Eſq; 


- * Hiſt, Nerthumberland, II. 70. 1. Itinerary, 114, 115+ 
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of Palinſourne+ Hall, where all our wants were relieved in the amplefe 


manner. From his houſe we viſited Floddon hill, celebrated in hiſ- 
tory for the greateſt loſs the Scots every ſuſtained. Here, in 1313, 
encamped James IV. in his ill adviſed invaſion of England. Accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the time, every chieftain had bis ſeparate camp, 


whoſe veſtiges are apparent to this day, Infatuated with the love 
of Lady Heron, of Ford, a neighboring caſtle *, he waſted his days 


in inactivity, and ſuffered the fair Dalilab to viſit the Earl of Surry, 
the General of his enemy, under pretence of receiving from her 
intelligence of his motions: - She betrayed her credulous lover, 
whoſe army dwindled by delay, of which clans were always im- 
patient- The enemy unexpectedly appeared before him; he would 
neither permit a retreat, nor ſuffer his gallant maſter of artillery to 
annoy them in their paſſage over the Till f. Surry cut off his 
paſſage into Scotland, and brought on the engagement, that the de- 
voted prince ſo much wiſhed for: it raged chiefly near Brank/on. 
The Sat formed a ring round their monarch, and he fell with 


many wounds, furroundJed by the dead bodies of his faithful no- 


bility. Not a great houſe in Catland but lamented the loſs of its 
chieftain or near relation. The body of the king was embalmed, 
cered and wrapped in lead; and preſented wich the King's gauntlet 
to Queen Catherine, then at the palace at Richmond. After ex- 
communication was taken off (on repreſentation that he gave ſigns 
eee I ei ftyr e re the La gd 
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at Sheue. On the diflolution, the body was flung with great in- 
decency into a lumber room, where it continued till the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, where Sow ſays he ſaw. it. Some workmen 


vantonly cut off the bead; which was preſerved'for ſome time by - 


one Hounge, maſter glaz ier to ber Majeſty, who tired with it, gave 
it to the ſexton of St. Aſichaels chureb, HWoog-ftreet, to he buned 
among the vulgar bones of the charnel houſe®. Such poſthumaus 
reſpe& do the reliques of princes receive! The Scots pretend that 
his body was never found, and that which was taken for it hy the 
Engliſh, was that of one of his nobility ; for many on that fatal day 
drefled themſelves in the ſame habit. They alledge, that the 
body found was not ſurrounded with the penitential chain ; but 
it is poſſible, as Mr. Guthrie imagines, that ſign of remorſe for his 
parricide was only worn on certain days, His ſword and dagger 
are now in the Heralds office, preſented by the victorious earl}. 
Paſs near Ford caſtle, now the ſeat of Sir Jabs Delæual, poſſeſſed 
in the reign of Hepry III. by Odoxel de Ford; and by the marriage of 


bis daughter to Milliam Heron, paſſed into that family &: from * | 


to the Corrs; from the Currs to the preſent owner. 
Croſs Millefield plain, a flat of five miles extent; ee 
part a circular camp, with a ſingle foſs and dike; and oppoſite to 


mt, a ſmall ſquare entrenchment. At the village of Millefield is ſaid - 


| to have been the reſidence ol the kings of n. after Edwin, 


n Stow's Lebe, 40. 550. Uh 
+ Lingeſay, 96, 117, 118. 7 
t Lamb's Hiſt. Flodden,; frontiſpiece. 
$ Dugdale, Baron. I. 730. 
i Camden, II. 1097. Wallis, H. | | 
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On the right is Copeland caſtle; a ſquare tower, formerly the ſeat of 


the Mallaces, but in our time transferred to the Ogles, by pur- 
chaſe. Croſs the Glen, a ſmall river, but honored with baptizing 
in its waters a multitude of Northambrians, who were converted by 
Paulinus, after king Z4:vi had embraced the faith: the reſidence 
of him and his . being at s time at en the e 
ing rern ee 
Paſs by Humbledon hill, lions: in eee Archibald, 
Earl of Douglas, received a fignal defeat by the Eugliſb, commanded 
by Henry Percy, ſurnamed Hotſpur, in which Dowglas- was taken 
priſoner. On the hill are. ſome marks of entrenchments, which 
the Scots flung up before the battle. The face of this hill is 
alſo divided 5 e. 1 m u i thoſe een 
deſceribed. „ eh nigh £4, 03 

Ride had 2 is nan town. Obſerve ſeveral of the 
people wear the bonnet, the laſt- remains of the Engliſb dreſs in 


the reigus of Euivard VI. and Mary. The bills on the right 


approach very near us, and the country riſes on both ſides, and 
forms a mixture of oorn- land and ſheep-walk. On the weſt 
appear the Cbeviot hills, ſmooth and verdant. Among them is 
daid the ſcene of the battle of Chery chace, in the celebrated ballad 
of that name. Notwithſtanding there is nothing but ballad 
authority for it, yet it is highly probable that ſuch an action 
might have happened between two rival chieſtains, jealous of the 
invaſion of their hunting - grounds. The limits of the kingdoms 
were then unſettled; and even at this time, there are debateable 

@ Bede, lib, 11. c. 13. ha | 
ot} © 5 | f ; lands 
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lands amidſt theſe” very hills. The poet has uſed a licence in his 
dieſcription of the fight, and mixed in it ſome events of the battle 
of Otterbourue, for neither a Percy nor a Douglas fell in this woful 
. 24 12 
Turn three miles to the bn to viſit Chillnghan caſtle, the 
antient property of the Greys, afterwards Lords of Vert, now of the 
Earl of Tavkerville. The preſent building is large, and of no greater 
antiquity than the time of James I. Here are numbers of portraits, 
almoſt entirely'mifnamed. In the hall is the picture of a toad, — 
to have been found in the centre of the ſtone e ee on; and 
nnen, 1 1721 n SO1 


| Two &veiquid micbiius l.. F 
Huc venito. a 0 
PFluant, refluantque maria, et fit Lunaticus | 
Qui ſuo triviam ſpoliat honore : e 
| En tibi novi-quid, quod non portat Africa, 519512 
ialy 5+ 13 Nec fabuloſis Milus arenis, 5 2345 nie e 
"Ignem, Lammangee purams 3 16 lia 5 
Aura tamen vitali cafſam ! li 
Cœes e receil felt, quod vides, ſaxi, r 
Obſterrices lucem Lithotomi dedere Manus in 308 (33 
Viro Bufoni. 


In the ah are between thirty and forty wild ate, of che ame 


kind with thoſe deſcribed at Drumlanrig. 
Paſs over a; dreary country, chiefly a ſheep walks open, wt 
without trees; croſs the T, a ſmall river, and on Hegely moor ſee 


CaurilLLINGHAM 
CASTLE, 


the octagonal ſhaft of Pers croſs, on whoſe broader fides are PRS Cxoss. 


carved the arms of the family, creſcents, and pikes. This was 
erected in memory of Sir Ralph Percy, who was flain here, in 1463, 
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in bättle bete een the partizans of the houſe of Lancafter, and Lord 
Mot ature.” Lord Hunger ford, and the other leaders, fled at the firſt 
net; he, with the ſpirit of a Perc; kept his ground, and died, eon - 
ſoling himſelf, that he had ſaved the bird in his breaſt; meaning, that 
he had preſerved his allegiance to Heng never reſlecting, as the un- 
+ Ylozing hiſtorians & of old times remark, that he had abandoned that 
unhappy e in his gegen eat n gn ee bn * 
Etoard. | 

Near this croſs er as an 0 Wer ee ane the 
Mating. ſtrerr, which runs north into Scotland, and ſouth to Corbridge. 
The northern part is better known by the name of the DeviPs-dike < 


but as there is not a ſingle tation on it, from the place it unites with 


the genuine Roman Way, hear Beutlay, it may be fuppoſed to have been 
the work of the Saxons, there PR variety of little rude fortreſſes 
near its courſe, _. | 

Aker a few miles riddag, fall into the vale of Whittingham, in- 
cloſed with hedges of antient ſtanding. Leave, on the right, the 
conic hill of Glanion-Pike, a noted beacon. © Again croſs the Till, at 
this place called the Brem. Ride through I bittingbum, a little 
town, on the Ala, (here a little ſtream) and, after paſſing over part of 
the black and diſmal FO gay neat 22 called the Half 
aj heut. | 

Deſcend into a e narrow "ak mots the ſmall town of 
Nor bhury, ſeated on the Coquet, which, below the town, runs through 
= large extentof flat free-ſtone rock, in a ſlit about forty feet long 
and five wide, chrough which theftream. ruſhes with great violence, 
* has worn multitudes of thoſe circular baſons called the Giant s- 


a u. Reign of #49. 10. 5. 3. ene l. III. 666. 
| pots: 
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Pott. This manor belonged to the Claverin ings ; 2 name taken from 
a place in Eſex, but their firſt ſettlement was in this county. In the 
reign of King John, one of them, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Fitz- 


Roger, obtained a grant of this manor, with the woods belonging; 


but his majeſty reſerved to himſelf the liberty of bunting in them. 
But the laſt of the family reſigning it to the Nee it was 9 
to the Percies, by Edward III“. 

Ctoſs the Goguet, on a bridge of four arches; aſcend a ſteep hill, 
and arrive in a woodleſs, hedgeleſs, and uncultivated country, which 
continues for ſome miles; the incloſures either banks or ſtone 
walls. Reach Camboe, a row of neat houſes on an eminence, where 
the country mends, and trees and hedges appear. Mr. Wallis F 

 fays, it fignifies the fort on the hill, and that in the reign” of 
Henry III. it belonged to Sir Robert 4 Cambit, n of the 
county. 1 abkh. 

Below it. is — a good bose, 1 — 
Blactet, whoſe anceftor purchaſed i it from the unfortunate Sir Fohn 
Ferwick, beheaded in 1696, in whoſe family it had been from che 
reign of Henry IV. After a few miles paſs by Swinbarue caſtle, 

a little north of it, the trae Wattling-fireet way, which runs into the 
ſhire of Roxburgh. At Chollerton, we croſs the Erring, a ſmall ſtream; 
falling juſt below into the north Tyne, a beautiful river, with 
ſloping banks, finely cultivated. . At a ſmall-diftance ſouth of 
Chollerton, croſs the ſite of Adrian dile, and Sæuerus s mall. oppoſite 
to Maltuict, the antient Cilurnum; a ſtation. on the weſt, bank of the 
T Due. Here was ſtationed the . of horſe, or ala $ come Alon, 


1 
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as appears by a ſepulchral one, figured by Hurſeꝶy v. Several other 
monumental inſcriptions have been found there, preſerved by the 
ſame author. This wall, which is commonly known by the name 


of the Pills wall, croſſes the iſland from ſea to ſea, beginning at 


Boulneſe + +; on the Soltuay firth, and ending in a fort at Confen's-houſe 
near the village of M all end, the old Segedunum, near the mouth of 


the Tyne, a few miles caſt of Pam Ali, or Newcaftle. The 


whole length of this vaſt work was fixty-eight miles and three 
furlongs ; che height, in the time of Bede h, twelve feet, ex- 
cluſive perhaps of parapet. The thickneſs, from ſeven to nine 
feet. It was guarded. by a multitude of towers, generally within 
leſs than a mile diſtant from each other; all of them ſixty: ſix feet 
{quare.,. Between every two of theſe towers were four exploratory 
turrets; only four yards ſquare: as theſe were within call, centinels 
were placed in them to give an alarm. Beſides theſe, were ſeventeen 


(mins, at about four miles diſtance from cach other. Theſe are 


known by names ſuch as Cilunnum, Procolitia, and the like. A mili- 
tacy way was made by Severus, at the ſame. time with his wall, and 


ran from turret to turret, and was regularly paved ||. 2 


| More to aſſiſt my own memory, than to inform the Do 4 may 
be peituined to name, in order of time, the number of walls or de- 
fences, formed by the Romuns, or repaired by them, in order to keep 
our northern fellow · ſubjects within bounds. The firſt was the chain 
of forts, made by Agricola, from the firth of Forth to that of Clyde, in 
** ING 81 „e PRIMER the incurſions of che Cale- 


„ eee No. XXIV. © f Vide Vojage to the Hebrides, p. 62. 
t Horſelp, 11. n Part is yet tolerably entire near Laure abby, in 
Cum“ erland. I Hero, 118. 
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donians; and, as Tacitus expreſſes it, to remove W 
another iſland.- 

The ſecond was the vailum, or dike, flung up by Adrian, in the 
year 121. Spartian* bears witneſs to this; who informs us, that 
Alrian viſited Britain, reformed many things, and made a wall eighty 
miles long, to ſeparate the barbarians from the Romans. This was 
made of earth and ſtones. It terminated on the weſtern fide of the 
kingdom, at Azelodunum, or Brugb, on the Solway ſands, and was 
ſuppoſed to have reached no farther than Paas Ali, or Newcaftle, on 
the eaſtern. But by an account, I very recently+ received from Mr. 
Robert Harriſon of that town, I find, it extended on this fide as far 
as the wall of Severus. A broken ſtone has lately been . 
Mall end, with this inſcription: . 


HADR 10 
MUR: COND 
HOC. MARM. 
POS: COSS. D. 


Tbe chird was alſo of earth, made in ann I 38, by Lollius b bins, 
lieutenant to Autauinus, who recovering the country, once conquered 
by Agricola, built another turf-wall on the boundary left by that 
great general, and removed the Caledonians farther from the Roman 
province. This is proved not only by Capitalinus, but by the un 
tions from the ſtations in the courſe of it. 


| The fourth in the year 210, by Szverns, as above deſcribed. 


Notwithſtanding his hiſtorian vaunts, that this emperor penetrated 


* Vit. Adriani, c. xi. + Auge 1775» 
1 Capitelinus, Vit. Anton. Pii. c. v. 


„ - to 


Aba A. 


Ax ro nix. 


Stvrx vs. 


CALAYSLUS. 


Tutoposi us. 


REPAIlRRD BY 
Tar BKkITONS. 


Mi RM Ir AE. 


8 ll Gildas, c. 14. Bede, lib, I. c. 12. 
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de remoteſt parts of the iſland, he ſeemed to judge it prudent 0 | 
reduce its limits to the vallum of Adrian. an TON 


If we may credit Neunius, Caraufins, in 290, repaired the wall of 
Severus, and-/fortified it with ſeven towers, A work ſeemingly 
needleſs, as it was before ſo well ſupplied with forts. It ſeems as 
if Nennivs confounded the wall of Auronine with that of Severys, for 


immediately after mentioning the laſt, lie ſpeaks of Pengual, and the 


river Cluib. The firſt, being Kinniel, near the end of Antonin s wall, 
on the firth of Forth; and the 80 the e where 1 it terminates 
on the weſtern -coaſt®; ' | || 

Theodofius, in 367, after arivivg ths crowds of Scorti, Aae, | 
_ other barbarous invadets, out of the Roman province, repaired 
the boundary, built new forts, and called the parts he had recovered, 
Valentia, in honor of the emperor Valens r. : 

The provincial Britons, after they were relieved from their diſ- 
trefles, by the aſſiſtance of a Roman legion, in 426, once more repaired 
the wall of Auonine, wich tarff, being too ignorant to effect it in 
any other manner. And, finally, by the advice of Gallio, and the 
help of a legion under his command, the wall of Severus was re- 
ſtored || :. a poor ſecurity to the degenerate mo after the retreat 
of the Romans. 

Proceed by the village of Wall, and Gram. a rifng ground AA 2 
fine view of the river, now enlarged by the waters of the South Tyne. 


Paſs by Hermitage, the houſe of the late Doctor Furin, the celebrated 


* Hiſt, Br. c. xix. 1 am indebted to Mr. e ee for the ſtric- 
ture on Neunte. 


+ Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xxvi. c. 4. lib, xxviii. c. 3. 
t Gilda, c. 12. Bede, lb. I. c. 12. 


natural 
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PE philoſopher. In antient times St. John, of Beverley, made the 
adjacent woods his retreat from the world; which gave name to the 
place. Ford the river; the beautiful bridge, lately finiſhed, ung 
been ſwept away by the floods. Enter 
_ - HexnamM; the Haguſlald of Bede, and Hextold:ſham of the An 
Till the 33d of Henry VIII. it was called a county palatine, hut at 
that period was ſtripped of its power. In antient times it was a 
manor belonging to the fee of 2974, whoſe prelates had here a re- 
gality and great powers. Their liberties were affirmed to them by 
the king's council in parlement, in the 2 iſt of Edward I. and by 2 
clauſe in the 13th of Edward III. had jura regalia, and the right of 
levying tenths and fifteenths. The pariſh was alſo called Hexham- 
ſhire, having, till the 14th of Queen Elizabeth, been a diſtin& 
ſhire; but in that yu was united va the county of Nor- 


thumberland. | 
The town is antient, finely ſeated-on $5 3 banks con- 


citing of about five thouſand inhabitants, whoſe chief. manufac- 
ture is that of thoes and gloves; and it alſo carries on a confider- 


able trade in tanning. But. Hexham, like many uther places, muſt 


vaunt of the glory of paſt times: in that of the Romans, it was 
probably a tation, if one may judge from the half-defaced in- 
ſcriptions on certain ſtones that antiquaries have diſcovered worked 
up in the walls of the vaults of the church ; the moſt curious of 
 whichis that inſcribed with the name of the emperor Lucius Septimins 


Severus. Antiquaries for a time univerſally agreed, that this place 


was the Areladunum of the Notitia; but Mr. Horſely, with much 
* Herfely, 247. Gordon, 183, 188. 


$5 
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294 „ 
reaſon, removes it to Burgh; and conjectures, that en, 9 
have been the Epiacum of Ptolemy *, 
Very early in the Saxos times it grew diſtinguiſhed oy itsecclefiaſ. 


tical ſplendor. Hexham and the adjacent country were part of the 
crown lands of the kings of Northumberland, and ſettled by king 


Fort, obtained from the king a grant of it; and here prevailed on 

— ao him to found a biſhoprick, which ſaw but ſeven prelates, being 
dona.  gyetthrowh in che Daniſh wats, about the year $21. But the magni- 

| ficence of the church and monaſtery, founded here in 674, by Wil- 
frid, is ſpoken of in the higheſt terms by antient writers. They ce- 

lebrate the variety of the buildings, the columns, the ornamental 

carviygs, the oratories, and the crypts; they alſo relate the pains he 


was at to obtain artiſts of the greateſt {kill from different parts 
both at home and abroad. They mention the richneſs of covers 


for the altars, the gilding of the walls with gold and filver, 
wid the noble Rbrory, collected with amazing induſtry : in few 
words, fay they, there was not ſuch a church to be found on 
this fide of the Ar. As this place ſuffered greatly by the bar- 
Parity of the Dunes, there is no veſtige of the antient church. 
The preſent building, which, when entire, was large and beau- 
tifvl, is probably the work of Thomas the ſecond, archbiſhop of 
York, to which fee it bad been ry N The prelate, 


© Reh. 109, 379. | 
+ Eddii Vita 8. Vi, in Gals ColleAion, III. 67. See more in that mag- 
nificent and accurate work, the Hiſtory of EI, p. 21, 22, by the Rev. Mr. 
 BanT# an, to whom we are firſt indebted for this notice from Richard of ler- 
n | 
f Ak 


_ Egfrid, as dower on his queen, Erhelreda. Wilfrid t, biſhop of 
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truck with the deſolation of tlie-place;/eſtablihed Hom, Jo, ea CE: 3 
2 convent of cations veguült e Augufiacs... The architecture is — as 
mixed ; has much Gothic, and a little Saxon; and in one part: 
the narrow tharp-arched. windows ;-all which. began to be in uſe . 
about that reign. The tower is large, and in the centre; the; ne en 


church! hai been in form f a Greet croſs; but the welt end 
was quite demolithed by che Kot, in 1296. The town was a os ne 27 of 
plundered by David II. in 1346; 5 =, = - 


intended it aba magazine for proviſions. 8 2 * 
The inſide is ſupported by claſtered pillars, wich een te 7; 3 
the gallety above opens with Sau arches, including-in eachewo ak” 


of the painted kind. On the zyooden ſkreen before the choir is 

painted the dahce of death in each piece the meagre monſter is 

ſeizing a character of every xank. Many other paintings, now - 

much injured hy time, adorned; this part. Beneath the danee on — B 

a molding are twelve ſquare pieces of wood; (originally chere were . 

fourteen} bn each is elegantly cut in relief and gilt, a certain c 7 4 4 

pirl dete, rod in eien das . pan es f aber ben. 3 

which may be thus read. Ox ATE Pro ANIMA Dowrxi Tron -- 

S. Pxiox Ho jus ecrlgæ Qui FECLYTHOC- or. The letters 1 1 3 

italics are to ſupply the parts; and are * to ſupply the * © 

ſeals. -- + a be, 
The tomb of Alfwald 1. king of 3 aſſaſſinated in Towns. 

nn nk OI 2 * 

ſouth end of the north-eaſt aile. | i in, 1 : 

An Unfragit lies recumbent, croſs· legg d, the privilege of g 

aders. On his thield are the arms of the Family, who. were 


= © 
| yon been to this Hee 1 is alſo another 1 ah 5 + 
* * © So b 
74 A 2 A "ot — N 11 6 » b * A 2 5. 
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the ſame mark of holy zeal, miſcalled the Duke of Somer/er, be- 
headed here in 1463. But the arms on the ſhield, three gerbes, 


ew that the deceaſed was not a Ry who 1 the arms 


on England and France. ' 
In the choir is a beautiful oratory ; of fione below, wy) 0 


Fey moſt exquiſitely carved, now converted into a pew. - Near 


that is the tomb of a Religious, probably a prior. Above, in a 
mield, are, in Saxon characters, the Letters R. I. theſe being in 


many parts of the building, are probably the initials of ſome of 
the pious benefactors: and about the ſides are ſeveral moſt ridi- 
culous figures, the product of the ſportive chizzel of the ſculptor ; 


an ape ſitting on a ſlone with its hand to its mouth; a deformed 


figure in a cloſe hood with à pendent taſſel, and a hare, or ſome 


animal, in his boſom; and other monſtrous engravings of no mean- 


ing or moment . Againſt a pillar is a ridiculous ume. bare- 


F ſooted man, with a great club; perhaps a pilgrim. 


Here is preſerved the famous fridſtol, or ſtool of peace ; for 
nhl took poſſeſſion of it was ſure of remiſſion +. This 


place had the privilege of a ſanctuary, which was not merely con- 


fined: to the church, but extended a mile four ways 4, and the 


limits each way marked by a croſs. Heavy penalties were levied 


| © $ince the. publication of my firſt edition I procured drawings of theſe figures 


Which I overlooked when I was at Hexham, and took the account of them by miſ. 


information. „ ee Io run 422 N peed 
what I mention above. 
4 In the minſter at Beverly is a ſtool of this kind, called by the Hime name, and 
deftined for the ſame uſe. 1 
„ den' Contin, Dugdale, II. 135. 
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on thoſe who dared to violate this ſanctuary, by ſeizing on any 
criminal within the preſcribed bounds ; but if they preſumed to 


take him out of the ſtool *, the offence was not redeemable by 


any ſum ; it was eſteemed bozoloſs, beyond the power of pecuniary 
amends ; and the offenders were left to the utmoſt ſeverity of the 
church, and ſuffered excommunication, in old times the moſt ter- 
"ow of puniſhments. 

Part of the monaſtery ſtill remains habitable. It was Sul 
on the diffolution, to Sir Reginald Carnaby ; afterwards paſſed to 
the Femvicks, and laſtly to the Blackets. The convent gate is entire, 
and confiſts of a fine round arch. This is evidently of a much 
older date than any of the preſent remains of the convent. It is 
of Saxon architecture; and perhaps part of the labors tag great 
Wi Ifrid. | 

The town-houſe is built over an antient gate; voce that is 
an old ſquare tower, of three floors. The loweſt has beneath it 
two dreadful dungeons, which in this thieviſh EO gage rt. 
befoes the acceſſion, were ſeldom untenanted. bY 

The little rivulet, Hexold, which runs by the town, would not 
merit mention, if it did not give name to the place. 

Proceed eaſtward. About three miles from Hexham, croſs the 


Divil, on a bridge of two arches. On an eminence is a ſquare 


tower, peeping pictureſquely above the trees. This was part of 
the eſtate of the unfortunate Earl of Derwentewater, now veſted in 
Greenwich hoſpital. On the banks of this river was fought, in 
1463, the bloody battle of Hexham, between the Lancaftrians 
and Yorkifts, in which the firſt were defeated. The meek Henry 


* Richard of Hexham, as quoted by Staveiy, Hiſt. Ch. 173. 
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fled wich ſo great precipitation as to loſe his Aacort, or cap ſet with 
jewels, which was carried to his rival at ork, His faithful con- 
fort,” Margavet, betook herſelf, with the infant prince, to a neigh- 


+ boring foreſt, where ſhe was ſurrounded with robbers, and ſpoiled 


of her jewels and rings. The darkneſs of the night, and a diſ- 
pute that aroſe among the banditti about the diviſion of the 
booty, gave her opportunity of making a ſecond eſcape: but 
while ſhe wundered, oppteſſed with hunger and fatigue, another 


tobber approached with a drawn. ſword : her ſpirit now proved her 
| fafety, She advanced towards the man, and preſenting to him the 


young prince, called out to him, here friend, I commit ta you the 
proteFlion of the. on of your king, The man, perhaps a Loncafrian, 
reduced by neceſſity to this courſe of life, was affected with her 
gallant confidence, devoted himſelf to her ſervice, and concealed 
his royal charge till he found opportunity of n them he- 
youd the reach of their enemies, 5 

Croſs at this place the Yatling-freet, which runs directly to 
Ebchefter, the antient Yindomona: paſs the Tyne, on a bridge of 
ſeven arches, near whoſe northern end is Corbridge, a ſmall town, 
but formerly conſiderable ; for Leland ſays, that in his time were 
the names of diverſe ſtreets, and great tokens of old foundations. 
Near Corbridge is Colthefter, a ſtation on the line of the wall, the 
ald Corflopitum ; the Roman way paſſes through it, and was con- 
tinued on the other ſhore by a bridge, whoſe ruins Zeland was in- 
formed. of by the vicar of the pariſh. Mir. Horſley acquaints us, 


that even in his time ſome veſtiges were to be ſeen“ . A little 


above is the ſmall ſtream of Curve . Leland, p. 212, of the ſe- 
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cond volume of his Colleciauca, relates that king John, when he was 
at Hexham, cauſed great ſearch to be made after a treaſure, he had 
heard was hidden here, but to his diſappointment found i 
but ſtones, old braſs wire, iron and lead. Abundance of antiquary 
treaſures have been found here ſince: among others, an inſerip- 
tion to Marcus Aurelius Antoninus; another commemorating a co- 
hort, chat made part of che wall; here is alſo a figure of Victory, 
holding in her hand, I think; a flag. But the moſt curious anti- 
quities are the two Greek. inſcriptions, and the ſilver plate found 
in the adjacent grounds. The inſcriptions are on two altars. The 
firſt is mentioned, p. 71, of the former volume; and was erected 
by Pulcher to the goddeſs Afarte. The other, in the poſſeſſion of 
the Duke of Northumberland, is adorned on one fide with a wreathz- 
on the other, with an ox's head, and a knife; and erected, as the 
inſcription imports, by the chief prieſteſs Diodora, to ihe * 
Hereales *, _ 

The other antiquity, which is alſo in his grace's . is of 
matchleſs beauty and rarity : it is a piece of plate, of the weight 
of a hundred and forty-eight ounces, of an oblong form, twenty 
inches by fifteen , with a margin enriched with a running foliage 


of vine leaves and grapes. The hollow is about an inch beneath, 


In this is a fine aſſemblage of deities. Apollo appears firſt, ftand- 
ing at the door of a temple, with wreathed pillars, with capitals 
of the leaves of Auuthus. In one hand is his bow: in the other 


* Herflg, Northumberland, p. 246. Archarhgia, vol. II. 92. 98. vol. III. 324; 
+ 1’. aha eat 
the print by Mr, William Auge. OPEN whe. 
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a laurel branch. His feet ſtand on a ſceptre, and near that his 
lyre reſts againſt: one of the columns. Beneath him is a ſun» 


| flower, the emblem of Phebus ; and a ons that poets couple. 


to 1 chariot. 


Ae f PuogBus adeſt, et frenis Grypha Jugalem 
'Riphies tripodas repetens deſtorſit ab axe 
Tunc fylvz, Ke. | _ Claudian. ee ee 
Na ſits next to a 05 and cloathed with a long robe; 
ha back leans againſt a round pillar, with a globe on the rr 
and under her the altar, flaming with eternal fire. 

Ceres ſtands next, with her hair turned up, and tied bebind: 
over her forehead a leaf, an emblem of vegetation ; - and in one 
hand a blunted ſpear. | Her robe and attitude are elegant. The 
other hand points to her neck, and paſſes through a pendent fil- 
let, hanging below her breaſt. Beneath her feet, and that of the 
ſucceeding figure, are two ears, perhaps of corn, but ſo ill exe · 
cuted as to leave the matter in doubt. 

Minerva is placed with her back to Ceres. Her figure. is by 
no means equivocal : her helmet, ſpear, ſhield, and the head of 
Meduſa on her breaſt,” ſufficiently mark the goddeſs. Her right 
hand is lifted up, as if pointing to another figure, that of Diana, 
dreſſed and armed for the chace. Her lower garment is ſhort, 


not reaching to her knee; over that flows a mantle, falling to 


the middle of her legs, and hanging gracefully over one arm. Her 
legs dreſſed in buſkins : 


| Talia ſuceincta 6 
Cum ſequitur fortes, fortior ipſa feras, 
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One hand extends her bow towards Minerva ; the other holds an 
arrow: between them is a tree branching over both of them, with 


ſeyeral birds perched on it: among them that of Jove, immedi- 


ately over the head of Minerva, perhaps to mark her as the 
daughter of that deity. On the fide next to Diana is an altar, 
with a ſmall globular body on it; probably, as my learned an- 
tiquary imagines, libamina ex farre, melle et oleo. 

One leg of that goddeſs is placed over a rock, on whoſe fide 
is an urn, with a copious ſtream flowing from it. The rock 
and tree recal into Mr. Gale s mind, the addreſs of Horace, to the 
ſame deity: h 

Between the rock and the altar of eternal fire is a grey-hound, 
looking up to her, and a dead deer; both belonging to this god- 
deſs of the chace. 

Mr. Gale imagines it to have been one of the Lances, or ſacri- 
ficing plates, ſo often mentioned by Virgil, on which were placed 
the leſſer victims. | | 


Dona ferunt, — — 


Continue our ride by the ſide of the Tyne. Reach Bywell, a 
ſmall village, ſeated in a manor of the ſame name, which Guy de 
Baliol was inveſted with, by William Rufus *, and which Hugh de 
Buliol held afterwards by the ſervice of five knights fees, and 
finding thirty ſoldiers for the defence of e at upon Thos, 6 as his 
anceſtors had done from their firſt poſſeſſion +. 
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Near the village is a handſome modern houſe, the ſeat of Mr. 
Fenwick. A little farther is a ſquare tower, built by the Nevih, 
ſucceſſors to the Balials, which was forfeited by the rebellion of 
the Earl of Heftmoreland, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. At 
that time it was noted for a manufacture of bits, ſtirrups, and 
buckles, for the uſe of the borderers. At the ſame time, ſuch was 
the unhappy ſituation of the place, that the inhabitants, through 


fear of the thieves of Tynedale, were obliged nightly, in ſummer 


as well as winter, to bring their cattle and ſheep into the ſtreet, 
and to keep watch at the end; and when the enemy approached, 
to make hue-and-cry to rouze the people to ſave their property v. 
As this was a dangerous county to travel through, the tenants of 


every manor were bound to guard the judge through the pre- 
cincts, but no farther. Lord chief juſtice North deſcribes his at- 


tendants with long beards, ſhort cloaks, long baſket-hilted broad 


ſwords, hanging from bread belts, and mounted on little horſes, 
ſo that their legs and ſwords touched the ground at every turning. 
His lordſhip alſo informs us, that the ſheriff preſented his train 


with arms, i. e. a dagger, knife, 1 and fork, all toge- 


ther . 

A little beyond Byzwell are the piers of an old bridge. I have 
been informed, that workmen have remarked, that theſe piers ne- 
ver had any ſpring of arches, the ſuperſtructure therefore muſt have 
been of wood. Two or three miles farther is the village of Oving- 
ans in which was a cell of three men belonging to the 


. Wallic II. ugh. . [4 Lit of Lond keeper ob. 199, 440. 
2 Tannr's Monaſt. 394. ; | 
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e; of Hurbum, founded by Lnfranvil, baron of Pxupruow, 
the ruins of whoſe caſtle make a fine object on the oppoſite 
bank of the river. This family came into England with the Con- 
queror, who beſtowed on Robert with the Beard the lordſhip of 
Riddeſdale, to be held for ever by the ſervice of defending the 
country againſt thieves and wolves with the ſame ſword with which. 
William entered Northumberland *, and the barony of Prudbozw, by 
the ſervice of two knights fees and a half. Odonel de Umnframvil in 
1174, ſupported in this caſtle a fiege againſt Filliam I. of Scotland, 
who was obliged to retire from before the place: but probably 


not without damaging the caſtle; for, we find this ſame Odonet 


accuſed of oppreſſing and plundering his neighbors in order to 
repair the roof. It continued in the family till the reign of Henry VI. 
when on the death of the laſt, it fell by entail to the + Tailboys, 
a ſhort-lived race; for on the execution of Sir Villiam, after the 
battle of Hexham, it became forfeited to the crown. The Duke of 
Northumberland is the preſent owner ; his right is derived from the 
Percies, who poſſeſſed it for ſome ages (admitting a few interruptions 
from attainders, to which the name was ſubject) but from which 
they had the merit of emerging with fingular honor. 

Ride for ſome miles along the rail-roads, in which the coal i is con- 
yeyed over to the river ; and paſs by numbers of coal-pits. The 


©. Whole road from Corbridge is the moſt beautiful imaginable, on the 


banks of the river, which runs through a narrow vale, incloſed and: 

highly cultivated. In ſome parts, the borders are compoſed of mea- 

dows or corn-fields, flanked by flopes, covered with wood, In 
* Dugdale's Baron, I. 504+ + Idem, 308. 
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Others, the banks riſe ſuddentyabovethe water, cloathed with hanging 
groves. The country is very populous, and ſeveral pretty ſeats 


; 
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embelliſh the proſpects: the back view to the ſouth ſoon alters to 
barren and black moors, which extend far into Durham, _ . as 


i am informed, almoſt pathleſs. 
Reach Newburn, a place of note preceding the ound. In theſe 


| Rhea preſided Copfi, created, by William, Earl of Northumberland, 


after expelling O/ulf, a governor, ſubſtituted by Morkar, the preced- 
ing Earl. Oſulf, being defeated, and forced into woods and deſerts, 
gathered new forces, obliged Copfi to take refuge in the church, 

which he ſet on fire; ſeized him as he ſhunned the Wu and cut 


off his head &. 
In the laſt century, this village was infamous for the defeat of ts 


Engliſh, | in 1640, by the Scots, who paſſed through the deep river in 


the face of our army, drawn on the oppoſite bank ready to receive 


Coo zA Cu. 


them. A panic ſeized our forces and their commander; with this 
difference: the troops were aſhamed of their flight, and wiſhed to 
repair their diſgrace, and to revenge it on a foe, that hardly credited, 
its own ſucceſs; but the timid general, uninfluenced by the ſame 
ſenſe of honor, never afterwards turned his face to the enemy +. 
At this place quit the river, and after aſcending a bank, reach the 
fine road that extends from Carliſle to Newcaftk, almoſt AC 
the courſe of the wall, 

At a mile's diſtance from Nezwcaftle, paſs over the fite of Condercum, 
the modern Bentel, where ſeveral inſcriptions have been found, pre- 


ſerved in Horſely. The moſt remarkable is the altar, dedicated to 


* Dugdale's Baron. I. 54. + Clarendon, I. 144. Whitelith, 35. 
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Jupiter Dolichenus, who is ſuppoſed by antiquaries to preſide over 


iron mines v. Oppoſite to this place the Derment diſcharges itſelf 


into the Tyne. 
Reach 


: 


-NEWCcAITL E; 


a vaſt town, ſeated on the ſteep banks of the coaly TvR, the Vedra 
of Ptolemy, joined by the bridge to Gateſhead, in Durham, and appears 
as part of it. The Lower ſtreets and chares, or alleys, are extremely 
narrow, dirty, and in general ill-built ; conſiſting often of brew- 
houſes, malt-houſes, granaries, ware - houſes, and cellars. The keel- 
men chiefly inhabit the ſuburb of Sandgate and the North-ſbore, a 
mutinous race, for which reaſon the town is . In 
the upper part, are ſeveral handſome ſtreets. 

The origin of this place is evidently Roman, like that of many of 
our great towns and cities. This was the Pons Ali, a {tation on the 


line of the wall, where the Romans had a bridge to the oppoſite ſhore. 


No altars or inſcriptions are extant to prove the name: a great and 
populous town has covered the antient fite, and deſtroyed, or ab- 
ſorbed into it every veſtige of antiquity. Some part of the wall, 
which paſſed through the ſpace now occupied by the preſert build- 
ings muſt be excepted; for workmen: have in the courſe of digging 
the foundations of new houſes, ſtruck on parts of it. There is alſo 
ſhewn at Pandon gate, the remains of one of the antient mural towers; 
and at the Carpenter's tower was another. As old as P ANDON GATE, is 


a common proverb in theſe parts, which ſhews its reputed antiquity. 


® Herjols, 209. 
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The wall had paſſed from the weſt, through the Yicarage gardens, 


enn 


the Groat market, the north part of St. Nicholas's church, and owe 
thence to Pandon gate. 

After the Romans had deſerted this iſland, it is not probable 5 
this ſtation ſhould be entirely deſolated; but we know nothing re- 
lating to it from that period, for ſome centuries from that great 
event, beſides a bare name, Monk-chefter; which ſhews that it was 


poſſeſſed by the Saxons, and noted for being the habitation of religious 


men. Theſe proved the victims to the impious barbarity of ſome 
unknown enemy, who extirpated throughout theſe parts every houſe 
of devotion. In all Northumberland there was not a monaſtery ; fo 
that in 1074, when Aldevin, Alfoin, and Remfrid *, made their holy 
viſitation to this place, they ſcarcely diſcovered even a church ſtand- 
ing, and not a trace of the congenial pietiſts they expected to find. 
Their deſtruction muſt have been early; for the venerable Bede, who 
died in 735, takes no notice of the place, though he mentions Jar- 
row, a convent, on the ſouthern fide of the Tyne, not remote from 
it. The ruin therefore of the place cannot be attributed to the 
Danes, 245 gighoves ammo angry wag pron after the death of 


that hiſtorian. 


It continued: ar, inhabited place i in the year 1ogo, when Nobert 
Courthoſe, ſon to Milliam the Conqueror, returning from his expedi- 


tion againſt Scotland, halted here with his army, and then built the 


preſent tower, that goes by his name; and changed at the ſame time 
that of Monk-chefter into Nezwcafile, whether from the novelty of the 
building, or in oppoſition to ſome antient fortreſs, the work of the 


* Hollinſbed. III. p. 11. 
+ Hiſt. Eccl. lib. v. c. 21. . 210. Vita C, e. 35. p- 254. 
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Romang or Saxons, is not certain. From this time may be dated the 
importance of the place; for the advantage of living in this 
border country, under the ſecurity of a fortreſs, ſoon cauſed 2 
reſort of people. If it is true, that David I. (who was poſſeſſed of 
It as cor of Northumberland) founded here two monaſteries and a 
nunnery *, it was a place of note before the year 1153; the time of 


that prince's death. 


The walls of Nemraſtle are — entire, with ramparts of earth 


vithin, and a foſs without. Lzlond+ informs us, that they were be- 
gun in the reign of Edward I. and completed in that of Edward III. 
He aſcribes the origin to the misfortune of a rich citizen, who 
was taken priſoner by the Scots out of the middle of the town, On 
his redemption, he endeavoured to prevent for the future a fimilar 
diſaſter ; for he immediately began to ſecure his native place by a 
wall; and, by his example, the reſt of the merchants promoted 
the work: and it appears, that in the 19th of Edward I. they 
obtained the royal licence for ſo ſalutary an end 1. The circuit 
of the walls are rather more than two miles; but at preſent 
there are very conſiderable buildings on their outſides. All the 
principal towers are round : there are generally two machecollated 
towers between every two, which project a little over the wall. 


Robert's tower was of great ſtrength ; ſquare, and ſurrounded with Ronznr's rower. 


two walls; the height eighty- tw / o feet; the ſquare on the outſide, 

ſixty-two by fifty-four ; the walls thirteen feet thick, with galleries 
gained out of them. Within was a chapel. Not long after the 
building, it was beſieged on the rebellion of Robert Mowbray 
againſt William Rufus}, and taken. The town was taken by 


* Tamer, 391, Keith. + Liland's Itinerary, V. 115. 
t Gardner's uli Grievances, c. iv. {| Zourne, 110. 
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treachery by the Scors, in 1135, of the firſt year of King Stephen, nor 


was it reftored to the Englib before 1 1 56, when, at Chefter, Mal- 
colm IV. ceded to Henry Il. the three northern counties. From that 
time, neither caſtle nor town underwent any fiege, till the memorable 
one, in 1644, when, after a leaguer of two months, it was taken by 
ſtorm, by the Scots, under the Earls of Calendar and Leven. 
There were ſeven gates to the city. That of Pandon, or Pampedon, 
is moſt remarkable, leading to the old town of that name, united to 
Neruraſie in 1299. It is ſaid that the kings of Northumberland 
had a palace here, and that the houſe was called Pandon- hall &. 
This town was frequently the rendezvous of the Eugliſb barons, 
when ſummoned on any expedition againſt Scotland: and this was 


alſo the place of interview between the monarchs of each kingdom, 


for the adjuſting of treaties. The kings of | England reſided at the 
Side, an appendage to the caſtle, fince called Lumley-place, being after- 
wards the habitation of the Lords Lumlies. The kings and nobility 
of Scotland reſided at the Scotch inn: the Earls of Northumberland at 
a great houſe of the ſame name; Wann had another, ſtyled 
Weftmoreland-place. | 
The religious houſes were numerous: the moſt antient was a 
nunnery, contemporary with the conqueſt , to which 4zas, mother 
to Margaret, Queen of Scotland, and Chriftian her fiſter, retired after 
the death of Malcolm, at Alnoickf. Near the diſſolution, here were 
ten nuns of the Benedifine order, whoſe revenues amounted but to 
thirty-ſix pounds per annum. 
Poor as theſe fiſters were, they were more opulent than the Car- 


_ elites, or white friers, founded here by Edward I. whoſe income 


amounted but to nine pounds eleven and four-pence, to ſupport a 


„ Bourne, 134» 138. + Tamer, 391. 1 Leland's Caleg. Il. 531 
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prior, ſeven friers. and two novices found there at the refor-, 


mation *. 
In the cloſe of this houſe was a fraternity, gyled the brethren of 


the penance of Jesvs CHRIis r, or the brethren of the ſack, to whom 


Henry III. gave the place called the Calgarth. 

The Dominicans had a houſe founded by Sir Peter Scot, firſt mayor 
of Newcafile, and his ſon, about the middle of the 14th century. At 
the diſſolution, here were a prior and twelve friers. The remains 
of this houſe are engraven by Mr. Groſe. 

The Franciſcans, or grey friers, had an eſtabliſhment here, founded 
by the family of the Curliols, in the time of Henry III. In this place 
Charles I. was confined after he had put himſelf into the hands of his 
Scotch ſubjects. Part is ftill remaining, and with ſome additional 
building, the refidence of Sir Valter Blactet. The famous Duns 
Scotus, the Doflor Subtilis, was of this houſe. He died of an apo- 
plexy, was too ſuddenly buried, and coming to life in his tomb, 
daſhed out his brains in the laſt ſtruggle, 

The monaſtery of Auguſtines was founded here by a kad * of 
Wert, in the reign of Edward I. 

When the grievous diſtemper of the leproſy raged in theſe king- 
doms, the piety of our anceſtors erected afylafor thoſe poor wretches 
who were driven from the ſociety of mankind. Henry I. founded 
an hoſpital here for their reception; and fixed a maſter, brethren, and 
ſiſters; but when this diſeaſe abated, the houſe was appointed for 
the poor viſited with the peſtilence: a ſcourge that heaven in its 
favor has freed us from, Here were befides fout other hoſpitals, 
founded for the pious purpoſes of redeeming the captive, for there- 
ception of pilgrims or travellers, for the relief of diſtreſſed clergy, 

„ Bourne, 38. . 
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or the interring of the poor. Each of theſe in general the eſtabliſh- 
ment of individuals: our preſent foundations the united charity of 


the mites of multitudes. How unequal are the merits! 
But the more modern charities in this town are very conſiderable: 


_ firſtly, the general infirmary for the fick of the counties of Durham, 


Northumberland, and Newtaftle, which, from its inſtitution to 1771, 
has diſcharged, cured; about | thirteen "thouſand patients. The 
ſecond, is the lying-in hoſpital, for married women; and another cha- 
rity for the ſupport of thoſe who lie · in at their own houſes. Third- 
ly, a public hoſpital, for the reception of lunatics. Fourthly, the 
Kethmen's hoſpital, aſquare building, with cloiſters, founded, in 1702, 
by the poor keelmen, who allowed a penny per tide for that purpoſe. 


- Befides theſe, are numbers of chariry-ſchools, and hoſpitals for the 


reception of the aged of both ſexes. 

The tower of St. Nicholas church is very juſtly the boaſt of the 
inhabitants, Its height is a hundred and ninety-four feet; round 
the top are ſeveral moſt elegant pinnacles, from whoſe baſe ſpring 
ſeveral very neat arches, that ſupport the lanthorn, an open edifice, 
ornamented with other pinnacles of uncommon lightneſs. The 
church was originally founded in the reign of Henry I. The tower, 
built in the time of Henry VI. by Robert Rhodes; and on the bottom 
of the belfry is an entreaty to pray for the ſoul of the founder. 

The exchange contains variety of apartments, and alſo the courts 
of juſtice for the town. The front towards the river is entiched with 
two ſeries of columns, and is of the archite&ure of the period of 
James I. The builder, Robert Trollop, is buried oppoſite to it in 
the church-yard of Gateſhead. His ſtatue pointing towards the 
exchange ſtood formerly over his Wk with theſe lines under his - 


Feet: 
6 Here 
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Here lies Robert Trollep, 
Who made yon ſtones roll- up. 
When death took his ſoul-up, 
His body fil'd this hole-up. 


Nause is divided into four pariſhes, with two chapels *, *, and 
þ a dozen meeting-houles and is a county containing a mall 
diſtrict of ten miles circuit, a privilege beſtowed on it by Henry IV. 
rendering it independent of Northumberland. It firſt ſent mem - 
bers to parlement in the reign of Edward I. + and was alſo honored 
with a ſword of ſtate. It is a corporation, governed by a mayor, 


ſheriff, and twelve aldermen. Their revenues are conſiderable. An 


annual allowance is made to the mayor of a thouſand pounds, beſides 
a coach, furniſhed manſion-bouſe, and ſervants: he has alſo extra- 
- allowances for entertaining the judges on their circuit, who lodge at 
the mayor's houſe. The ſheriff has alſo a handſome allowance for a 
public table. The receipts of the corporation in Ofober, 1774, were 
20360. 9s. 84. the diſburſements 194451. It is reckoned, that be- 
tween this town and Gazeſpead, there are thirty thouſand inhabitants, 
exclufive of thoſe who live on each fide of the river, adjacent to both 
places k. The exports are very conſiderable, conſiſting of coals, 
lead, glaſs, ſalt, bacon, ſalmon, and grinding-ſtones. Here are not 
fewer than ſixteen glaſs-houſes, three ſugar-houſes, great manufac- 
tures of ſteel and iron, beſides thoſe of wrought iron at Sabel, 
three miles up the river: alſo another of broad and narrow woollen 
cloth, which is carried on with great ſucceſs, and not fewer than 


* If Garebrad is included, five pariſhes and four chapels. | 
N Vill, II. 95. 1 Hutton's map, 77a. 
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thirty thouſand firkins of butter are annually ſent FIRE and of 
tallow, forty thouſand hundreds. 

The great export of this place is coal, for which ic has been noted 
for ſome centuries. It is not exactly known at what time that 
ſpecies of fuel was firſt dug. It is probable that it was not very 


early in general uſe. That the Romans ſometimes made uſe of it 
appears in our former volume; but fince wood was the fuel of 


their own country, and Britain was over · run with foreſts, it was not 


likely that they would pierce into the bowels of the earth for a leſs 

grateful kind. But it was exported to foreign parts long before it 
was in uſe in London; for London likewiſe had its neighboring foreſts. 

We find that in 1234, Hen III. confirms to the good people of 


Newcaſtle the charter of his father, King Jobn, granting them the 
privilege of digging coals in the Caſtle- moor, and converting them to 


their own profit, in aid of their fee-farm rent of a hundred a year“; 


which moor was afterwards granted to them in property by Ed- 
ward III. The time of the firſt exportation of coals to London does not 
appear. In 130), the 35th year of Edward I. they were conſidered in 
the capital as a nuiſance ; for on the repeated complaints of prelates, 
ncbles, commons of parlement, and inhabitants of Zoxzon, againſt 
the ſtench anc; ſmoke of coals uſed by brewers, dyers, and other arti- 


| ficers, the King iſſued out his proclamation againſt the uſe of them: 


which being diſregarded, a commiſſion of oyer and terminer was 
ifſued to puniſh the diſobedient with fines for the firſt offence, and 

0 Ander/en's Hiſt, of Commerce, I. 111. 188. Henry III. among other privileges, 
granted by charter to the merchants of Newcafle and their heirs, that no Jew 
Fhould ftay or dwell in their town. Madox, Hiſt, Exch. K 
2 45% 


for 
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for the ſecond, by the deſtruction of their furnaces . In 1979, we 
find that their uſe was not only tolerated, but their conſumption 


made beneficial to the ſtate ; for, in that year, a duty of ſixpence per 


ton each quarter of a year was impoſed on ſhips coming from New- 
» caſtle T. In 1421, the trade became ſo important as to engage the 
regulations of government, and orders were given about the lengths 
of the keels, ſo that the quantity of coal might be aſcertained. 
From that period the commerce advanced continually. The preſent 
ſtate may be collected from the following view of the ſhipping : 


Ships. Tons. Chaldr. coals. Cut. lead. 
3585 689,090 330, 200 123,370 coalt trade. 
363 49,124 21,690 90,064 foreign parts. 


Tot. 3948 138,214 $51,890 153.434 


There are about twenty-four conſiderable collieries, which lie at 
different diſtances, from five to eighteen miles from the river. The 
coal is brought down in waggons along rail roads, and diſcharged 
from certain covered places called Staiths, built at the edge of the 
water, into the keels or boats, which have the advantage of the 
tide flowing five or fix miles above the town. 
I Theſe boats are ſtrong, clumſy, and oval, and carry twenty tons 
apiece. About four hundred and fifty are conſtantiy employed: 
they are ſometimes navigated with a ſquare ſail, but generally by two 
very large oars, one on the fide, plied by a man and a boy; the other 
at the ſtern, by a ſingle man, ſerving boch as oar and rudder. Moſt 


de Chron. 209. r ton 58 
+ Federa, VII. 220, 4 Arten map, 1772. 
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of theſe keels go down to Shields, a port near the mouth of the river, 
about ten miles from Newca/tle, where the large ſhips lie; for none 
exceeding between three and four hundred tons can come as high 


as the town. I muſt not omit that the imports of this are 


very confiderable, It appears that, in 1771, 
* $10 ſhips, carrying 77,880, tons from foreign parts. 


. 96,5 30 


were entered at this port; and that the cuſtoms for coal, amount to - 


41, ooo per annum, beſides the 13, oool. payed to the Duke of 


Richmond, at one ſhilling per chaldron on all ſent coaſtways. 

Leave Nerucaſtle, and croſs the Tyne, in the ferry-boat. Midway, 
have a full view of the ruins of the bridge, and of the deſtruction 
made by the dreadful flood of November, 1771, which bore down. 
four arches, and twenty-two houſes, with fix of the inhabitants: one 
of the houſes remained for a time ſuſpended over the water; the 
ſhrieks of the devoted inmates were for a long ſpace heard, without 
the poſſibility of affording them relief. 

This bridge was of ſtone, and had ſtood above five hundred years. 
It conſiſted firſt of twelve arches, but by the contraction of the 
river by the quays on the northern fide, was reduced to nine. The 
houſes on the bridge were, generally, built at diſtances from each 
other. About the middle, was a handſome tower with an iron 
gate, uſed by the corporation for a temporary priſon. At the ſouth 


end, was (formerly) another tower, and a draw- bridge. 


By the antient name of the ſtation on the northern bank, Pons Ælii, 


© it is evident, that there had been a bridge hero in the time of the 


Romans; 


+ 0 * 


Romans; i ſtill veſtiges of a road 
pointing directly to it from Chefter-le-ftzeet. I cannot help thinking, 
that part of the Roman bridge remained there till very lately; for, 
from the obſervation of workmen upon the old piers, thoſe, as well 
as the piers of the bridge at Byzoell, ſeem, originally, to have been 
formed without any ſprings for arches. This was a manner of 
building uſed by the Romans; witneſs the bridge built over the 
Danube by Trajan *, at Severin, twenty Hungarian miles from Bel- 
grade, whole piers, I believe, ſtill exiſt+. Adrian was probably 

the 


 *® Brown's Travels, 3. Montfaucon, Antiq. IV. part 2. p. 185. tab. cxv. 

Brown, by miſtake, attributes it to Adrian. 

+ Severin is a ruined place, a few miles above the remains of 77ajex's bridge, 
which are Kill exiſting, about five Ezg/iþ miles below Damir tapi, or the Iron 
Gate. This is a narrow paſſage in the Danube. A quazter of an hour's walk 
from theſe remains, is an old ruined caftle on the northern ſhore; and the next 
place below it is called Tcherni-grad, or Mauro-cafiro. Count Marfg/; Topogr. 
Dan. tom. II. p. 22. t. x. mentions, that the river, at the place, is not quite 
1900 yards wide, and that the piers can be ſeen at low water only; the diſtance 
of the two firſt of them is of 174 fathom, and ſuppoſing all the others to be equi- 


diſtant, there muſt have been twenty-three in all. The maſonry ſeems to conſiſt 


of a firong cement and a number of pebbles, faced with bricks ; and he ob- 
ſerved ſeveral ranges of ſquare holes, which probably were practiſed in the piers 
for the inſertion of oak-timbers to form the bridge upon, which had not the leaſt 
ſprings for arches. Captain i Schad, in the 4uffrian ſervice, who, in the year 


1740, navigated down the Danube, in the retinue of the ambaſſador to the Porte, _ 


and Count Ubl:feld, ſaw theſe low piers of Trajan's bridge, near Tcherxetz, probably 
the fame place with the abovementioned Tcherni-grad, and thought them to be of 
freeſtone. Toporwirch Enquiries on the Sea, p. 203 and 241. Nicholas Eraft 
Kheman, a merchant, found theſe piers ſtill exiſting in the year my but thinks 
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the ſounder of the bridge at Newcaſtle, which was called after his 


family name Pont Ælii, in the ſame manner as Jeruſalem was ftyled 
Ala Capitolina, and the games he inſtituted at Pincum, in Maia, 


Alina Pincenfia. - The coins diſcovered on pulling down ſome of 


the piers, in 1774, confirm; my opinion. Several were diſcovered, 


but only three or four reſcued from the hands of the workmen. 


All of them are coins, poſterior to the time of Adrian, probably de- 
poſited there in ſome later repairs. One is a beautiful Fauſtina the 
elder, after her deification. Her forehead is bound with a ſmall 
Hata; her hair full, twiſted, and dreſſed à la moderne; round is in- 
ſcribed Diva FausrIx A. On the reverſe is Ceres, with a torch 
in one hand, and ears of corn in the other; R 
Avcvsra. S. C. 

The next has the Jaureated head of Antoninus Pins. On the re · 
verſe, Apollo, with a patera in one hand; a pleFrum in the other; 
the legend ſo much defaced as to be illegible, - 

The third is of Lucius Verus (like that of Fauſtina, after conſecra- 
tion). On the reverſe is a magnificent funeral pile, and the word, 
ConszcraTtIo, S. C. 


The original ſuperſtructure . 


like that over the Daxube : and continued, made with the ſame ma- 


rerial, for ſeveral centuries. Notice. is taken of it in the reign of 
Richard I. when Philip Poitiers, biſhop of Durham, gave licence to 


the burgeſſes of Gateſhead, to give wood to whomſoever they pleaſed, 


the work looked more like rocks waſhed out by the ſtream than like piers ; though 
he confeſſes to have ſeen ſome maſonry upon the northern ſhore, conſiſting of 
brick and freeſtone, joined by a mortar as hard as the ſtones themſelves. * 
Kleeman' ; Journey through Krim-Tartary and Turkey, 17681770. 


to 
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to be ſpent about the river Tyze; which is ſuppoſed to mean in the 
repairs of the bridge and quay on the part belonging to Durham: for 
one third belongs to the biſhop, and two to the town. So that, after 
it was deftroyed in 1248 by a furious fire, the biſhop and the town 
united in the expence of building the ſtone bridge, of which this 
calamity was the origin. The prelate {Halter Kirkham) had the 
advantage in this: for, armed with ſpiritual powers, he iſſued out 
indulgencies from all penances to every one that would aſſiſt either 


with money or labor. The town alſo applied to other biſhops for 


their aſſiſtance in promoting ſo good a work; and they, in conſe- 
quence, granted their indulgencies : but then the clergy of the 
north were directed by their archdeacon, to prefer the indulgencies 
of their own prelate to any other. In the end, both parties ſucceed- 
ed, and the money raiſed, _— to Lu, W 
bridge. 

The boundaries of the nen ridtly preſerved. Edward III. 


by writ, 1334; forbids the mayor and ſheriffs of Neærucaſtle to ſuffer 


their ſhips to lie on the fouthern fide. And ſeveral other proofs 
may be brought of the ſtrict obſervance of theſe rights of the biſhop, 
By the calamity of November 17th, 1771, this part of the bridge 
was greatly damaged. An act was therefore paſſed this year, to 


enable the preſent biſhop, and his ſucceſſors, to raiſe a ſum of money 


by annuities equal to en . — land in the 
bihoprick of | 


0 


Enter Gateſhead; a conſiderable piace, built on the ſteep banks of 


the ſouthern fide of the river, containing about five hundred and 
8 | fifty 
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fifty houſes. Camden ſuppoſes it to have been the antient Gabroſen- 


tum, and that it retained part of the name in its preſent Goathead, as 


if derived from the Brit Gafr, a goat. Mr. Hor/ely juſtly imagines 
this place to have been too near to Pons Ælii for the Romans to have 
another ſtation here, therefore removes it to Drumburgh. It appears 
to me to have been very little altered from the old Saxon name, 
Geats-hevod; or, the head of the road: and that it was fo ſtyled 


from being the head of the Vimar en way a ee 


invaders found there. U wo 
It was a place eminent for eccleſiaſtical n Bede mentions 


under the year 653, Utzan, brother of Adda, who had been abbot of 


a monaſtery here®; but no reliques of it now exiſt; Here are the 


ruins of a beautiful chapel +, belonging to a hoſ pital dedicated to St. 


Edmund, where four chaplains were appointed. The founder was 
Nicholas Farnham, Biſhop of Durham, about the year 1247. In 
the reign of - Henry VI. it was granted to the nuns. of St. Bar- 
tholomew, iti Newcafile, and in that of Edward VI. to the mayor and 
burgeſſes of Werwcafli. Here was beſides another hoſpital, dedi- 


| catedtothe Hox v TIN IT v, in the beginning of the reign of Henry 


III. to which Henry de Ferlinton gave a farm, to find a chaplain, and 


n nnn ing: Jens in 


1610. 
Hugh Pudſey — the burgeſſes of Gateſhead liberty of foreſt- 
age, on paying a ſmall acknowledgement. Edward VI. annexed 


this place to Nerwcafle ; but his 1 Mer reſtored it again to 


4 church of Durham. 


. . . „ t Engraven by Mr. G /c. 


Paſs 
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Paſs over a barren common, full of coal - pits; then, through a 
rich country, incloſed and mixed with wood. Deſcend into a rich- 
hollow; reach the ſmall town of Cheſter le ſtreet, the Cuneacefire of OnzerA Le 
the Saxons: a ſmall town, with a good church and fine ſpire. Within ONES 
are ranged in nice order, a complete ſeries of monuments of the 
Lumley family, from the founder Liulpbus, down to Jobn Lord Lum - 
ky, who collected them from old monaſteries, or cauſed them to be 
made a · new, and obtained, in 1594, a licence from Tobias Matthews, 
biſhop of Durham, for placing them there. Over each is an inſcrip- 
tion, with their names or hiſtory. The moſt remarkable is that of Li- Or lnurr nus. 
ulpbus, an Anglo - Saronof diſtinction, who, during the diſtractions that 
| reigned on the conqueſt, retired to theſe parts, and became ſo-great 
, a favorite with Walcher, biſhop of Durham, as to raiſe the envy of 
2 his chaplain Leofwin, who villainouſly cauſed Liulpbus to be mur- 
dered, by one Gilbert, in his houſe near Durham. The biſhop lay 
under ſuſpicion of conniving at the horrid deed. The friends of 
IJ Liulphus roſe to demand juſtice: they obtained an interview with the ET 
8 biſhop- at Gazeſhead; but the prelate, inſtead of giving the deſired 
EA ſatisfaction, took refuge in the church with the two offenders. On 
| which the enranged populace, firſt ſacrificing Gilbert and the biſhop, 
5 ſet the church on fire, and gave the deſerved puniſnment to the ori- 
. ginal contriver of the miſchief. 
In the Saxon times Chefter le freet. was greatly reſpected; on ac- pxiiques or Sr 
q - count of the reliques of St. Cuthbert, depoſited here by biſhop Ear Curns IAT. 
dul, for fear of the Danes, who at that time, (about 884) ravaged the 
country. His ſhrine became afterwards an object of great devotion. 
King Athelfan, on his expedition to Scorland, paid it a viſit, to obtain, 
by interceſſion of the ſaint, ſucceſs on is arms; beſtowed a multitude 
ES 


y 20 
3 


of gifts on the church, and directed, in caſe he died in his enter- 


prixe, that his body ſhouid be interred there. I muſt not omit, that 
at the ſame time that this place was honored with the remains of 
St. Cuthbert, the biſhoprick of Lindesfarn was removed here, and 
endowed with all the lands between the Tyne and the Mere, the pre- 

. ſent county of Durham. It was ſtyled St. Cuthbert's patrimony. 
Tube inhabitants had great privileges, and always thought themſelves 


exempt from all military duty, except that of defending the body of 
their ſaint. The people of the north claimed this exemption, on 
account of their being under a continual neceſſity of defending the 
marches, and oppofing the incurſions, of the Scots. The ſame excuſe 
was pleaded by the town of Neꝛucqſle for not ſending menibers to 


parlement. Rymer s produces a diſcharge from Henry III. to Robert 


biſhop of Durham, Peter de Brus, and others, of having performed 
the military ſervice they owed the king, for forty days, along with 
his ſon Edward. They, with the reſt of this northern tract, aſſerted 
that they were Hali. werke folks, that they were enrolled for holy 
work; that they held their lands to defend the body of the faint; 
and thoſe in particular in his neighborhood, were not bound to 
march beyond the confines of their country. In fact, Cheer le 


Street was parent of the ſee of Durham; for when the reliques were 


removed there, the ſee, in 995, followed them. Tanner ſays, that 
probably a chapter of monks, or rather ſecular canons, attended the 
body at this place from its firſt arrival: but biſhop Beke, in 1286, 
in honor of the ſaint, made the church collegiate, and-eftabliſhed 
here a dean, and ſuitable eccleſiaſtics; K 


. e E, 4 
leges, 
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leges, * the dean a right of fiſhing on the Here, and the 
tythe of fiſh *. 

At a ſmall diſtance from the town, ſtands Lumley-caftle, the 
antient ſeat of the name. It is a ſquare pile, with a court in 


g21- « 


* 


Luntir eis. 


the middle, and a ſquare tower at each corner; is modernized. 


into an excellent houſe, and one of the ſeats of the Earl of Scar- 
borough. It is ſaid to have been built in the time of Edward I. 
by Sir Robert de Lumley, and enlarged by his ſon Sir Marmaduke. 
Prior to that, the family reſidence was at Lumley, (from whence it 
took the name) a. village a mile ſouth of the caſtle, where are 
remains of a very old hall-houſe, that boaſts a greater antiquity. 
The former was not properly caſtellated, till the year 1392, when 
Sir Ralph (the firſt Lord Lumley) obtained from Richard II. 


Licentiam caſtrum ſuum de Lomley de novo edificandum, muro de petra 


et calce batellare et kernellare et caftrum illud fic batellatum, et ker- 
nellatum tenere, &c. This Sir Ralph was a faithful adherent to 
his unfortunate ſovereign, and loft his life in his cauſe, in the 
inſurrection, in the year 1400, againſt the uſurping Henry. T 

are no dates, except one on a ſquare tower; I. L. 1570, when, I 
preſume, it was rebuilt by Fobn Lord Lumley. | 

The houſe is a noble *— of portraits, of perſons eminent 
in the ſixteenth century. 

The brave, impetuous, preſuming, Robert, Earl of Eſſex, 
% full length, dreſſed in black, covered with white embroidery. A 
romantic nobleman, of parts without diſcretion ; who fell a facrifice 
to his own paſſions, and a vain dependence for ſafety on thoſe of an 


| * Dugdale, Mon. II. part 11. p. 5- 
a Vor. III. * = r aged 
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EanLOF SURREY. 


CounTrss or 
Lincoln. 


Au moss EarL 
or Warwick. 


A. TOUR 


aged queen, doting with unſeaſonable love; and a criminal cre- 
dulity in the inſinuation of his foes, 

Sir Thomas More; a half length, dreſſed in that vlainneſs. of 
apparel which he uſed, when the dignity of office was laid afide : 
in a furred robe, with a coarſe capuchin cap. He was the moſt 
virtuous, and the greateſt character of his time; who, by a 
circumſtance that might humiliate human nature, fell a victim 
for a religious adherence to his own opinion; after being a vio- 
lent perſecutor of others, for firmneſs to the dictates of their 
own conſcience. To ſuch 5 are the beſt of mankind 
liable 

The ieee poetical Earl a in black, with 
a {word and dagger, the date 1545. The ornament (ſays Mr, 
Walpcle) of a boiſterous, yet not unpoliſhed court; a victim to a 
jealous tyrant, and to family diſcord. The articles alledged _ 
him, and his conviction, are the ſhame of the times. 

e ins e drefe-of biack and gold, 


_ with a red and gold petticoat, dated 1860. This is called Eliza- 


beth, third wife of Edward Earl of ' Lincoln, the fair Geraldine, 
celebrated ſo highly by the Earl of Surrey; but ſo ill-favored in 
this picture, that I muſt give it to his firſt wife, Elizabeth Blount. 
Geraldine was the young wife of his old age. Her portrait at 
Woburn repreſents her an object _ the pen of the amorous 
Surrey. 

Ambroſe Dudley, Earl of Warwick, ſon of the great Dudly, 
Duke of Northumberland, His dreſs a bonnet, furred cloak, ſmall 
ruff, and pendant George. This peer followed the fortunes of his 


father, but was received into mercy, and reſtored in blood ; was 
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created Earl of Marwict by Queen Elizabeth, and proved a gallant 
and faithful ſubject. He died in 1589, and lies under an elegant 
braſs tomb in the chapel at Warwick. 
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Sir William Peter, or Petre, native of Devonſhire, fellow of All-Souls gi WII IIa 


college, and afterwards ſecretary of ftate to four princes; Henry VIII. 
Edward VI. Mary, and Elizabeth. His prudence, in maintain- 
ing bis poſt in reigns of ſuch different tempers, is evident; but 
nne nnen of Elizabeth, to 
religion -. 
The firſt Earl of Bedford, engraven among the illuſtrious heads. 
A half-length of the famous eccentric phyſician and chymiſtof the 


Pzren. 


fifteenth century, Philip Theopbraſtus PARACELSUS Bombaſt de Hohen- ParACELIUs. 


beim: on the picture is added alſo the title of Aurcolus. The cures he 
wrought were ſo very ſurpriſing in that age, that he was ſuppoſed 
to have recourſe to ſupernatural aid; and probably, to give greater 
authority to his practice, he might inſinuate that he joined the arts 
medical and magical. He 1s repreſented as a very handſome man, 
bald, in a cloſe black gown, with both hands on a great ſword, on 
whoſe hilt is inſcribed the word Az or. This was the name of his 
familiar ſpirit, that he kept in priſon in the pummel, to conſult 
— — et dee Ae 
ſtance: | 


Bombaftus kept a devil's bird 
Shat in the pummel of his ſword ; 


: That taught him all the cunning pranks 
Of paſt or future mountebanks +. 5 8 


* Prince's Worthies uf Devanftire, 41988. 
T t 2 A head 


T Hudibras, part II. c. ui. 
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A TiO DeR 


A head of Sir Anthony Brown, a favorite of Hy VIII. with a 


buſhy beard, bonnet, and order of the garter. He was maſter of 


the horſe to that prince, and appointed by him one of the executors | 


of his will; and of the council to his young ſucceſſor. 


Two full lengths of Jobn Lord Lumley: one in rich armour ; a 
grey beard ; dated 1588, æt. 54. the other in his robes, with a 
glove and handkerchief in one hand; a little black ſcull cap, white 
beard; dated 139 1. This, I believe, was the performance of Richard 
Stevens, an e e e and nen mentioned by Mr. 
WaLirous®,' SOT BT! 

This illuſtrious noklemun f PH the, monuments e are in u the 
neighboring church, was a patron of learning, and a great collector 
of books, aſſiſted by his brother-in-law, Humphrey Lhuyd, the famous 
antiquary. The books were afterwards purchaſed by James I. and 
proved the foundation of the royal library. Mr. Granger ſays, tha 
they are a very valuable part of the Britiſh Maſcum. 

His firſt wife, Jause Fitzallan, daughter of the Earl of Arundel; in 
black robes, with gloves in her hand. She was a lady of uncommon 


learning, having tranſlated, from the Greet into Latin, ſome of the 
orations of Iſocrales, and the Iphigenia of Euripides into Engliſh, She 
compliments her father highly in a dedication to him, prefixed to one 
of the orations, which begins, Cicero, Pater honoratiſſime, illuſtriſ.“ 
She died before him, and was buried at Cheame in Surrey+. | 


The Earl himſelf, the laſt of that name; a three, quarters piece. 
His valour ans him in the n of age VII. when he 


* Anecd. Painting, I. 161. 
+ She was dead before December 3oth; 1579, «apes oy her urs wil 


8 ran 
„ 4 


| | 


IN SCOTLA'N P. 
ran with his ſquadron cloſe under the walls of Boulogne, and ſoon re- 


duced it. In the following reign, he oppoſed the miſuſed powers of 
the unhappy protector, Somerſet; and yet declined connection with the 


great Northumberland. He ſupported the juſt rights of Queen Mary ; 


was impriſoned by the former, but on the revolution was employed 
to arreſt the abject fallen duke. He was cloſely attached to his royal 
miſtreſs by ſimilitude of religion. In his declining years, he aimed 
at being huſband to queen Elizabeth*. Had her majeſty deigned 
to put herſelf under the power of man, ſhe never would have 
given the preference to age. On his diſappointment, he went 
abroad ; and, on his return, firſt introduced into England the uſe 
of coaches +. | 7 
A half length of that artful ſtateſman, Robert Earl of Saluſ⸗ 
Bury, miniſter of the laſt years of Elizabeth, and the firſt of 
James J. 74 | f | 
Thomas Ratcliff, Earl of Suſſex, a full length; young and hand- 
ſome : his body armed, the reſt of his dreſs white; a ſtaff in his 


right hand, his left reſting on a ſword ; on a table a hat, with a 


vaſt plume. This motto, amando et fidendo troppo, ſon ruinato. 
This nobleman. was a conſiderable character in the reigns of Mary 
and Elizabeth; frequently employed in embaſſies ; in both reigns 
deputy of Ireland; and in the firſt, an active perſecutor of the 
proteſtants. He conformed outwardly to the religion of his 
new miſtreſs; was appointed by her preſident of the north, and 
commanded againſt, and ſuppreſſed, the rebellion of the Earls of 
Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, notwithſtanding he ſecretly ap- 


— fnbals] Knew, 333. 7 4 lem. 
So | proved 
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proved the opinions they armed in ave of, He was the ſpirited 
rival of Leicgſer; but the death of * left the event of their diſ· 


pute undetermined. 
Teiceſter, his antagoniſt, is here repreſented, in a three-quarter 
piece, dated 1587 ; with the collar of the nn, and a ſtaff in his 
hand. 

A fine full length wah the Duke of Monmouth, with og hair, in 


| armour. 


A half length of Sir Nicholas Caretu, maſter of the horſe to Henry 
VIII. There is vaſt ſpirit in his countenance. In his hat is a white 
feather ; his head is bound round with a gold ſtuff handkerchief, He 
was beheaded in 1539, as Lord Herbert ſays*, for being of council 
with the Marquis of Exeter, a favorer of the dreaded Cardinal Pole, 
then in exile. During the time of his confinement in the tower he 
imbibed the ſentiments of the reformers, and died avowing 8722 | 
faith +. 

Killegrew, nn 5 
ſaſh, with his dog. A man of wit and humour; and on that ac- 
count extremely in favor with the king. 

A good half length of Mr. Thomas Windham, drowned on the coaft 
of Guinea, aged 42, M. D. L. LEONE n in green, with a red 
ſaſh, and gun in his hand. 

A three-quarter length, unknown, dated 1 596, aged 43, dreſſed 
in a ſtriped jacket, blue and white; black cloak and N white 
ruff, gloves on, collar of the garter. 

Fere are alſo ſome illuſtrious foreigners, A half length, inſcribed 


* Hiſt, Henry VIII. 439. + Hollinfbead, 946. 
| 3 | : | Fernandes 


IN SCOTLAND. 


Fernandes de Toledo, Duke of Aua, in rich armour, with his baton ; 
ſhort black hair, and beard. A great officer, and fortunate till his 
reign of cruelty. He boaſted, that he had cauſed, during his com- 
mand in the Low Countries, eighteen thouſand people to periſh by 
the executioner. He viſited Euglaud in the train of his congenial 
maſter, Phillip II. I imagine that this portrait was painted when 
the duke was young; for I have ſeen one (ſent into England by the 
late Mr. Benjamin Keen) now in poſſeſſion of the biſhop of Eh, 
which repreſents him with a vaſt flowing white beard. 

A three-quarter length of Andrew Doria, the great Genoeſe admi- 
ral, and patriot, He is dreſſed in black, in a cap, a collar, with 
the fleece pendent; a truncheon in his hand, and a dagger in his 
girdle. View of ſhips through a window, 

Garcia Sarmienta Cuna; a full length, in armour ; a ruff, red 
ſtockings, white ſhoes, a croſs on his breaft, a ſpear in bis hand, 
He was captain of the guard to Philip II. | 
A three-quarter length of a man in a ſcarlet robe; and over his 
left ſhoulder a white mantle: a ſcarlet cap tied in the middle, and 

open behind; a narrow white ruff; and a collar of the fleece, The 
fcarlet robe is furred with white: on it are ſeveral times repeated 
theſe words, Ah amprins au ra jay! Oh ! had I undertaken it! 


In the hall is a tablet, with the whole hiſtory of Liziphys, and his 


progeny, inſcribed on a tablet, ſurrounded with the family arms; 
and round the room ſeventeen pictures of his deſcendents, down to 
John Lord Lumley, who ſeemed to have a true veneration for his 


_ anceſtors. Liulphus appears again in the kitchen, mounted on 2 
horſe of full ſize, and with a battle-ax in his hand. When Fames I. 


in one of his progreſſes, was entertained in this caſtle, #illiam 


James, 
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ö UR 
James, biſhop of Durham, a relation of the houſe, in order to give 
his majeſty an idea of the importance of the family, wearied him 
with a long detail of their anceſtry, to a period even beyond belief. 
O mon, ſays the king, gang na farther, let ne digeſt the knawledge 
T ha gained; for, by my foul I did na ken that ADam's name was 
LUMLEY. 

A little to the left, widany between Cheſter le ftreet and 8 
lies Coken, the ſeat of Mr. Carr, a moſt romantic ſituation, layed out 
with great judgment; in former times the ſcene of the ſavage auſte- 
rities of St. Godric. Before his arrival, here had been an antient her- 
mitage, given before the year 1128, by Ralph Flambard, biſhop of 
Durhan *, to the monks of Durham, who permitted that holy man 
to make it his reſidence; which he did, firſt with his ſiſter +, and 
after her death entirely in ſolitude. 

Attracted by the fame of the deceaſed, who died in 1 170, ſome 
monks of Durham retired here. Hugh Pudſey, biſhop of Durham, 
made them an allowance, and granted them by charter many privi- 
leges ; ſome call him the founder of Fincbale, the religious houſe, 
whoſe ruins are ſtill conſiderable; but Tanner 9 gives that honor to 
his ſon Henry, who, about the year 1196, ſettled here a prior and 
monks of the Benedifiine order, ſubordinate to Durbam. It main- 
tained, at the diffolutioa, a prior and eight monks; when it was re- 
granted. to the dean and chapter, its value, according to 1 
was 1220, 155. 3d. 


» Dugdale's Monaſt. I. eee Plank chan He died in 1128. 
T Gulicim. Neabrigienſis, II. c. 20. 
' 1 Dagdale, I, 513. 

$ 114. 
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Nevil's-Crofs, erected in memory of the ſignal victory over David 
Bruce, of Scotland, in 1346. The army of the Engliſh was com- 
manded by the two archbiſhops and three ſuffragans, in conjunc- 


tion with ſome noble lay-officers. The action was attended with 


great loſs to the Scots; whoſe king, after ſhewing the utmoſt 
valour, was taken priſoner by an Engliſhman, of the name of 

| Aker admiring the beautiful itunion ofthe city from an adja- 
cent hill, enter 


* 


D * 2 


a Ah folatdariia: "the original name was Dun-holme, from 


Din a hill, and'holme an ifle, formed by a river . But it is only a 
lofty narrow peninſula, waſhed on each fide by the Fre, the Nurus 


of the venerable Bede +. The city is diſpoſed, on the fide of the hill, 


and along part of the neighboring flat; and the buildings in general 


are very antient. The approaches to it are extremely pictureſque, 
eſpecially that from the ſouth, through a deep hollow, finely 
cloathed with trees. The banks of the river are covered with 
woods, through which are cut numbers of walks, contrived with 
judgment, and happy in the moſt beautiful and ſolemn ſcenery, 
They impend over the water, and receive a moſt venerable im- 
provement from the caſtle: and antient cathedral, which tower r 
above. | 

This hill, till about the year 995, was an errant deſert, over · run 


„ Candle II. 946. + Bed. Hit. ib. IV. e. 18. 
Vo. III. Uu with 


Proceed towards Dirham, Near the city, on the right, ſtood 
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W uninhabicable... At that e the plains of 
Cuneaceſtre, having, through fear of the .Daviſh pirates, removed the 
body of St. Cuthbert to Nippon, on. their return back, when the danger 
was over, met with an admonition that determined them tb depoſit 
it in this place“. The corps and the carriage became ſuddenly 
immoveable; no force could draw it a ſep farther. It was revealed 
to St. Zadmer, that it ſhould. be brought to Durbam; and, on that 
reſolution, a ſlight ſtrength removed it to the deſtined ſpot. With 
the aſſiſtance of the Earl of Naribunberlauu, the wood was ſoon 
cleared away: a church aroſe, in honor of the ſaint, compoſed 
indeed of no better materials than rods. But this ſeems to have 
been only a temporary temple, for the whole country flocking 
in, aſſiſted in building one of ſtone, which: coſt three years labor. 
A provoſt and ſecular canons were eftabliſhed here: theſe continued 
till about the year 1083, when William de Carilepho + removed 
them, placing in cheir room a prior and.monks of the Fanal 
order. 

The Saxons of halen 2 unwilling to ane to che Normay e 
retired to this as a place of ſtrength, and built a fortreſs, for a time a 
great annoyance to the Conqueror. This they called Dunbalme. 
The Dun, or artificial hill, on which the great tower is built, was 
of their work. On the. approach of William, the Saxons quitted 
their poſt. He poſſeſſed himſelf of fo. advantageous a fituation, 
and founded the caſtle. This afterwards became the reſidence of 
the prelates, and, by antient cuſtom, the keys were, during a 
vacancy of the ſee, hung, over the tomb of the tutelar St. Cuthbert. 


* Hiſt. of the Cathedral of Dur., annexed to Dagdal”'s St. Paw, p. 64. 
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IN SCOTLAND. 


The ambitious prelate, Hugh Pudſey, nephew to King Stepben, re- 
paired and re- built ſeveral parts, which, during his time, had ſuf- 
fered by fire l. Hatfield, a munificent prelate in the reign of 
Edward III. reſtored ſuch parts as he found in ruins, re- built 
the great hall, and that belonging to the conſtable; and added 
a great tower, forthe farther ſecurity of the place f. To the 
mild and amiable Tunſtall is owing the magniticent gate, the chapel, 
and ſome adjacent buildings; and to biſhop Ceſm, the firſt pre- 
late of the ſee after the reſtoration, the preſent beauty and magnifi- 
_ cence of the place, rn eas rand rr aan 


Haſetrig. 
I be city, or N the precincts of the abby and caſtle, were ſur- 


rounded with a, wall, by Ralph Flambard 9, in the beginning of the 


reign of Henry I. The admiſſion was through three gateways: 
Framwell gate, at the head of a bridge of the fame name; Clayparh 
gate, near the market- place; and the Hater gate, beneath the end 
of the Prebendaries Walk. I do not find, that at any time the firengrh 
of the place was ever tried by a fiege. ' 
The cathedral ſtands below the caſtle. It was begun in 1093, by 
William de Carilepho, biſhop of the dioceſe, who pulled down the old 
church, built by Mdewin. In this work he was aſſiſted by Malcolm I. 


of Scotland, and Turgot, the ſecond prior, and his monks ; who, at 
their own expence, and at the ſame time, made their own cells, and | 


o'her convenienciey for the nonaſtery. 
Ralph Flambard, ſueceſſor to Carilepho, had the ail of contelniag 


this ſopiird firulture, with exteption —— 
* Mr. Allan, t Hiſt. Cath. Durban, Dagdale, 79- _. 3 Goodwin, 139- 


$ Goodwin, 112. | 
Uu 2 | Galiler, 
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Galilee v, which was built by biſhop Pudſey; the ſtone roof, which 
was done by biſhop Farnham, in the time of Hemp III. Biſhop 
Stirlaw, in theireign of Richard II. built the cloiſters; prior Foſor, 
beautiſied it with ſeveral fine windows, and entiched both the church 
and convent with variety of new works; and prior HY atvorth finiſhed 


whatſoever, his pious n. was 989 by death * 
n to a concluſion q. 

The revenues of chis — at the diffotution are eſtimates be 
Drgdale, at 1 3661. 108. 5d. by Speed, at 16151, 146. 1od. The value 
of the biſhoprick, at that time, 28 210. 186. fd. clear 4. The reader 


s referred to Millics Hiſtory of Cathedrals, I. 222, for che e 


ment and its revenue after that period. 
This magnificent pile i is 411 feet long; the 1 near r80; the 
n iſle, 1 703 over its centre riſes a lofty tower, reckoned 223 feet 


higb, ornamented on the outfide with Gothic work: at the weſt end 


are two low towers, once topt with two ſpires, covered with lead. 


In the inſide 1s preſerved much of the clumſy yet venerable magnifi- 


cence of the early Norman ſtyle. The pillars are vaſt cylinders, 
twenty three feet in circumference; ſome adorned with zig-zag fur- 
rows; others with lozenge-ſhaped; with narrow ribs, or with ſpirab: 
the arches round, carved with zig-zag ; above are two rows of gal- 
leries, each with round arches or openings. 

A row of {mall pilaſters run round the fides of the church, wich 
rounded _— mo 8 other. BA windows are obtuſely 


eral | 
„ of he pls rs the wa combs and figures of 


2 Gun, 114. N +" 1 11. Be 
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Ralph and John Lord Nevil, Excepting Richard de-Bernardeafre, 
who in 1370, erected a ſhrine in honor of Bede, theſe ſeem to 
have been the only laity adguited into this holy ground in the 
earlier times. 

Ralph died in the year 1347, and was the firſt ſecular char was 
buried in this cathedral: his body was conveyed in a chariot drawn 
by ſeven horſes as far as the church-yard, then carried on the ſhoul- 
ders of knights into the middle of the chureh ; where the abbot of 
St. Mary's at York, in abſence of the biſhop, or illneſs: of the prior, 
performed the funeral office ; at which were offered eight horſes, four 
for war, with four men armed, and four for peace; and three cloths 
of gold, interwoven. with flowers. His ſon Jobn de Nevil redeemed: 
four of the horſes, at the price of a hundred marks. But this 
favor was not done gratis by the holy men of the place. Raipb 
had preſented them with a veſtment of red velvet, richly embroi- 
dered with gold, filk, great pearls and images of ſaints; dedicated 
to St. Cuthbert. His widow alſo ſent to the ſacriſt 120 pounds. 
of filver, for the repairs of the cathedral ; and ſeveral rich veſt- 
ments for the performance of the ſacred offices . This was the 
nobleman who was ſo. ĩnſtrumental in gaining the victory of Nevi- 


croſs. : 


for. by the magnificent offerings he made at the funeral of his firſt 
wife, and by ſome elegant and expenſive work beneath the ſhrine of 
St. Cuthbert, in 1389, he obtained admiſſion for his remains in a ſpot 
not remote from his father +. Both their monuments are greatly 


| * Dugda/e's Baron. I. 295. 1 lem, 297. 
* mutilated'z, 


His ſon John had alſo bis merits with the pietiſts of this church a 
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mutilated ; having been defaced by che Scotch Os n 


here after the battle of Dunbar. 


In the choir is the biſhop's throng, elevated to an uncommon 


height, erected in times of the triumph of ſuperſtition : a painful 


- aſcent to the preſent prelate, whoſe wiſh is directed more to diſtin- 


guiſh himſelf by benevolence and ſincerity, than any e 
Pings, or badges of dignity. 

On the fides of the pulpit are the evangeliſts, finely jalaid. 

The chancel and altar- piece is of Rone, beautifully cut into open 
work , and on each fide are two ſtalls, in ſtone, originally defigned 
for the reſting-places of ſick votaries. 

On one fide of the choir, is the tomb of biſhop Hatjield, who died 
in 1381, ornamented with as many coats of arms as would ſerve any 
German prince. Multitudes of other prelates and priors reſted in this 
church, covered with beautiful tombs and braſſes, ſwept away by the 
hand of ſacrilege in the time of Heury VIII. or of undiſtinguiſhing 
reformation in ſucceeding reigns; or of fanaticiſm, i in the unhappy 
times of the laſt century. 

Behind the altar ſtood the ſhrine of St. Cuthbert, once the richeſt in 
Great Britain : the marks of pilgrims feet in the worn floor, ſtill 
evince the multitude of votaries : at the diſſolution, his body was 
taken out of the tomb and interred beneath. 

Beyond this, at the extreme eaſt end, ſtood nine altars, dedicated 
to as many ſaints; above each is a moſt elegant window, extremely 
narrow, lofty, and ſharply arched: above theſe, is àa round window, 


very large and finely radiated with ſtone-work, called St. Catharine's, 


® Deſigned in Smith's edition of Bede, 264. 
: from 


IN SCOTLAND. 
from irs being; in the form of the wheel uſed at her martyrdom. In 


this part of the church is another fine window, divided nene 


portions; All the windows in this iſte terminate ſharply; and 


vete the work of a later age than thiat of che body of the ehe: 


probably the time of prior Foſſr. 

The Galilee, or lady's chapel, les at the weſt end of the cathedral. 
Within ate three rows of pillars, each conſiſting of round united 
columns ; the arches round, ſculptured on the moldings with zig 
zag work *. This place was allotted to the female part of the vota- 
ries, who were never permitted to paſs a'certain line to the eaſt of it, 


drawn juſt before the font. Here they might ſtand to hear divine 


ſervice; but were confined to this limit on pain of excommunica- 


tion. Legend aſſigus as the eauſe of this averſion in St. Cuthbert to 


the fair ſex, a charge of ſeduction brought againſt him by a certain 


princeſs who was inſtantly puniſhed by being ſwallowed up by the 


earth, which, on the interceſſion of the pacified faint, reſtored her 
to the king her father. From that ruth, not a woman was permitted 


that in the fifreenth century two b Kaen. inftigared by invincible 
curioſity, drefling themſelves in man's apparel, ventured beyond the 
prohibitory line, were detected, and ſullered certain penances as 
atonement for their crime. 

In the Galle, is the tomb of the venerable BE DE. His remains 
were firſt depoſited at Zarrozo, then placed in a golden coffin on the 
right ſide of the body of St. Carbbert; and finally, in 1370, tranſ- 
lated by Richard of Barnard-caftle to this place. 


* See the view of it in Sinirb's edition of Bede, p. 805. 
+ In his account of Durham cathedral, in his third volume. 
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The tomb of biſhop. Langley is near that of BZD E. This prelate 
was chancellor of England in the reign of Henry IV. but reſigned that 
bigh poſt, on being conſecrated biſhop of Durbam. He obtained 
the cardinal's hat in 4444; and after doing many acts of munifi- 

f cence, died in 1437. 

| Vaorny-Roon.\ In the veſtry- room is_preſerved FE rich plate belonging to the 
cathedral; and here are ſhewn five moſt ſuperb veſtments for the 
ſacred ſervice: four are of great n the ld was given by 
Charles 1. 

Thecloiſters, adjacent to the church, are 147 feet "Wy fd very 
meat. The chapter-houſe opens into them: is a plain building, i in 
form of a threatre; on the ſides are pilaſters, the arches interſecting 
each other. At the upper end is a ſtone chair, in old times the ſeat 
of the biſhop. 

FaaArRY AU The old Fratry was . into a noble library by 8 Sud- 

Lizar. zun, who not living to complete his defign, by will dated 1683, 

bound his heir Sir John Sudbury, to fulfil his intention. This is 
likewiſe the repoſitory of the altars, and other Roman antiquities 

_ . diſcovered in the biſhoprick. The dormitory, the loft, the kitchen, 
and other parts of the antient abby, are ſtill exiſting, and till of 
uſe to the preſent poſſeſſors. 

The prebendal houſes are very pleaſantly ſituated, nd have back- 
wards a moſt beautiful view. After the ſubverſion of monarchy, 

Crouwnr's Cromtvel, in 1657, on the petition of the inhabitants of the county *, 
_ Umaniiry. converted the houſes belonging to the dean and chapter, into an 

univerſity, and aſiigned certain lands and revenues in the neighbor- 
hood of the city for its ſupport. This ſhort-lived ſeminary conſiſted 
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of à provoſt, two preachers, four profeſſors, four tutors, four 
ſchool-maſters (fellows), twenty-four ſcholars, twelve exhibitioners, 
and eighteen free-ſchool ſcholars. They had liberty of purchaſing 
lands as far as fix thouſand pounds a year; had a common ſeal, 
and many other privileges. On the acceſſion of Richard, theſe new 
academics were not wanting in gratitude to the memory of their 
maker; for in their addreſs to the ſucceſſor, they compared Crommel 
to Auguſtus, and gave him the proweſs of our fifth Henry, the pru- 
| dence of our ſeventh Henry, and the piety of our fixth Edward; 
and recommended to the vital beams of the piteons aſpect of his ſon, his 
new erection, an orphan ſcarce bound up in its ſtuaddling cloaths. This 
orphan thrived apace; it endeavoured to confer degrees, and mimic 
its grown-up fiſters of Oxford and Cambridge, who checked its pre- 
ſumptions by petitions to the new protector. But in leſs than two 
years the ill-patched machine of government fell to pieces, and with 
it, this new ſeminary for knowlege. 

There are two handſome bridges to the walks over the Vere: from 
one the proſpect is particularly fine, towards the cathedral and 
caſtle ; and another bounded on each fide by wood, with the 
ſteeple of Elvet, a place adjoining to Durham, ſoaring above. 
There is alſo a third bridge, which joins the two parts of the town, 
and is covered with houſes, : 


I had heard on my road many complaints of the . | 


government this county is ſubject to; but from the general face of 
the country, it ſeems to thrive wonderfully well under it. Notwith- 
ſtanding the biſhops have ſtill great powers and privileges, yet they 
were ſtripped of ſtill greater by ſtatute of the 27th of Henry VIII. 
In the time-of the Conqueror, it was a maxim, qniequid Rex habet 
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extra comitatum Dunelmenſetn, Is cop us habet intra, niſi aliqua fit 
conceſſio, aut pre ſcriptio in contratium. They had power to levy taxes, 
make truces with the Scots, to raiſe defenſible men within the biſhop. 
rick; from ſixteen to ſixty years of age. They could call a parle- 
ment, and create batoris to fit and vote in it. He could fit in his 
purple robes to pronounce ſentence of death, whence the faying, 
o Dy $# 14883 E judicar fol et enſe. He could coin money, hold 
covirts in his own name, and all writs went in his own name. He 
clamed and ſeized for His own uſe, all goods, chattels and lands of 
perſons convicted of treaſons or felonies; could appoint the great 
officers under him; and do variety of acts emulating the royal autho- 
rity a. He was Lord Paramount in the county, and the great people 
held moſt of their lands from the church. Thus the potent Neils 
paid four pounds and a fag annually for Raby, and tight other ma- 
nors. Two of the tenures are ſingular. I beg leave to preſent them 
to the reader in the form I had the honor of receiving them from 

the preſent worthy prelate. 
. © The valuable manor of Socthurn, the ſeat of the antient family 
0 ef the Comyers, in the county palatine of Durham, is held by the 
* Blackett family, of the biſhop of Durham, by the eaſy ſervice of 
c preſenting a falchion to every biſhop upon his firſt entrance into 
© his dioceſe, as an 'emblem of his temporal power. When the 
© preſent biſhop made his firſt entrance, in the month of Sept. 
* 155x; he Was met upon the middle of Crof? bridge, (where 
© the counties of York and Dirham divide,) by Mr. Blackett, as 
* fubſtitute for his brother, Sir Eivard, who preſented his 
| . Theſe and many more are preſerved-in Magna Britangit, I. 615. See alſo 
© lordſhip 
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* lordſhip with the falchion, addrefling him in the antient n 
of words: 

* Sir Edward Blackett, Bart, now repreſents the perſon of Sir 
& John Conyers *, who, in the fields of Sactburn, with this falchion r, 
6 flew a monſtrous creature, a Dragon, a Worm, or a Flying-Ser- 
& pent , that devoured men, women, and children, The then 
«* owner of Soctburn, as a reward for his bravery, gave him the 
« manor, with its appurtenances, to hold for ever, on condition, 
5 that he meets the Lord Biſhop of Durham, with this falchion, 
© on his firſt entrance into his dioceſe after his election to that 
6 fee?” 

* At Croft bridge the biſhop was alſo met by the high-ſheriff of 
© the county palatine, who is an officer of his own by parent 


* Legend gives ſome other particulars of this valiant knight; which Mr, 
ALLan extracted from the Catalogue of the Harleian MSS. No. 2118, p. 39. 
Sir Fno. Conyers de Sockburn, Knt. whoe flew the monſtrous venom'd and poi- 
« ſon'd Wiverne, Aſt, or Worme, weh overthrew and devour'd many people in 
* feight, for the ſcent of the poyſon was ſo ſtrong that noe perſon was able to abide 


© it, yet he by the Providence of God overthrew it, and lies buried at Sockburn be- 


© fore the Conqueſt. But before he did enterpriſe (having but one childe) he went 
© to the church in complete armour, and offered up his ſonne to the Holy Ghoſt, 
n the ple whies" the Rope P's 
© Grayſione.” 

+ On che pommel are three lions of England, guardant. Theſe were brit barne 
by King John, ſo that this falchion was not mage before that time, nor did the 
owner kill the dragon. The black eagle, in a field, gold, was the arms of Morker, 
Earl of Northumberland. This too might be the falchion with which the Earls 
were inveſted, being girt with the ſword of the earldom. | 

t The Scots ſeem to have been intended by theſe dreadful animals; and the 
falchion beſtowed with an eſtate, as a reward for ſome uſeful ſervice performed by 
a Conyers againft thoſe invaders, 
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« during pleaſure, by the members for the county and city of 
* Durham ; and by all the principal gentlemen in the county and 


all neighborhood, to welcome his lordſhip into his palatinate, who 


conducted him to Darlington, where they all dined with him, 
© after which they proceeded to Durham. Before they reached 
* the city, they were met by the dean and chapter, with their 
© 'congratulatory addreſs ; the biſhop and the whole company 
© alighted from their carriages to receive them: when the ceremony 
* of the addreſs, and his lordſhip's anſwer-was finiſhed, the proceſ- 
© fion moved on to the city: here they were met by the corporation, 
the different companies, with their banners, and a great con- 
© courſe of people; they proceeded immediately to the cathedral, 
* where the biſhop was habited upon the tomb of the venerable 
Bede, in the Galilee, at the weſt end of the church; from whence 
© he went in proceſſion to the great altar, preceded by the whole 
* choir, finging Te Deum : after prayers the biſhop took the oaths 
© at the altar, and was then inthroned in the uſual forms, and at- 
© tended to the caſtle by the high- -ſheriff and other gentlemen of 
© the county. Pollard's lands, in this county, are holden of the 
© biſhop. by the ſame kind of ſervice as the manor of Soctburn. 
At his lordſhip's firſt coming to Aulland, Mr, Johnſon met the 

c preſent biſhop at his firſt arrival there, and, preſenting the 
© falchion upon his knee, addreſſed him in the old form of 


| © words, ſaying, ** My lord, in behalf of myſelf, as well as of 


< the ſeveral other tenants of Pollard's lands, I do humbly pre- 
© ſent your lordſhip with this falchion, at your firſt coming 


% here, wherevith, as the tradition goeth, Pollard flew of old, a 


great and venemous ſerpent, which did much harm to man 
« and 
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ti and beaſt; and by the performance of this ſervice theſe lands are 
185 Holden.“ 
Leave Durham, and journey through a beautiful country, having, Szrr. 6. 
neat the city, views of land, broken into moſt delightful and 
cultivated knowls; and, on the left, of fine hanging woods: the 
land much incloſed, and the hedges planted. On the right, lies 
-Branceſpeth caſtle, originally the ſeat of the Bulmers, afterwards 
that of the Nevils, Earls of Meſtmoreland, forfeited” by the re- 
; bellion of the laſt in the time of Queen Flizabeth. The great 
ö ſteeple of Merrington is ſeen on the left. Turn out of the high 
| 


road, and paſs through the biſhop's grounds, and park, and en- 
joy a. fine view of the Mere, running along a deep bottom, 
bounded by wooded, and well-cultivated banks. On the ſouth fide 


ſtands 
BI ;/bops- Aukland, a good town, with a "EM and ſquare market- BISNOrSs-Aur- | 
place. On one ſide is a handſome gateway, with a tower over it. LAND, | 


This is a modern edifice, deſigned by Sir Thomas Robinſon ; that 
built by biſhop Skirlaw® having been long fince deſtroyed. Through 
this gateway lies Autland-cafile, long the reſidence of the biſhops of 
Dur bam. It has loſt its caſtellated form, and now reſembles ſome 
of the magnificent foreign abbies. It is an irregular pile, built at 
different times; but no part is left that can boaſt of any great anti- 
quity. Over a bow- window are the arms of biſhop Tunflal, who 
died in the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth. This was originally 
q a manor- houſe belonging to the ſee, and was firſt encaſtellated + by 
r Bete; who alſo built a great hall, and adorned it with 


* Leland, lun. 1. 73. | F Leland, Itin. I. 73. 
N | marble 
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marble pillars; he founded a fair chapel, and collegiate a with 
a dean and prebends; which church is that of St. Andrew's, at a 
ſmall diſtance from the town. Excepting the church there are no 
reliques of the iabors of this prelate ; the place having been be- 
ſtowed by the parlement on their furious partizan, Sir Aribur 
Haſelrigg, who taking a fancy to the place, determined to make 
it his chief reſidence. He demoliſhed almoſt all the buildings 
he found there, and out of their ruins, erected a moſt magnificent 
houſe®. 

On the reſtoration, the former biltop, the i: cf, was 
reſtored to his dioceſe. He had a palace ready for his reception, 
but by an exceſs of piety declined making ule of it, from the conſi- 
deration that the ſtones of the antient chapel had been ſacrilegiouſly 
applied towards the building of this late habitation of fanaticiſm, 
The biſhop pulled it down +, and reſtoring the materials to their 
antient uſe, built the preſent elegant chapel. The roof is wood, 
ſupported by two rows of pillars, each conſiſting of four round 
columns, free-ſtone and marble alternate. The ſhafts of ſome 


of the marble are fixteen feet high; the length of the chapel is 


eighty-four feet, the breadth forty-eight ; the outfide ornamented 
with pinnacles. On the floor, a plain ſtone, with a modeſt epitaph, 
informs us, that the pious refounder lies beneath, dying in the 
year 1671, | 

The principal apartments are, an old ball, ſeventy- * feet 
by thirty-two, the height thirty-five; and a very handſome dining 
parlour, ornamented with portraits of Jacob and the twelve pa- 


„HA. Ch. Darhaw, Dagdale, 82. „ 
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tfiarchss Jacob bows under the weight of years. His ſons, with 
each his ſcriptural attribute, The figures are animated ; the color- 
ing good. I think the painter's name is X»bero, one I do not dif- 
cover in any lift of artiſts. The pictures were bought by the pre- 


ſent, from the executors of the late Biſhop, and beſtowed on the 


palace. The late generous prelate built a ſuite of additional apart- 
ments; but dying before they were completed they are now fur- 
niſhed, in a moſt magnificent manner, by his ſucceſſor. 

On the old wainſcot of a room below ſtairs, are painted the arms 
of a ſtrange aſſemblage of potentates, from Queen Ekzab:th, with all 
the European Princes, to the Emperors of Abyſſnia, Bildelgerid, Ca- 
 thaye, and Tartaria; ſixteen Peers of the ſame reign, Knights of 
the Garter, and above _ the arms a every Biſhoprick in 
England. 
| The caſtle is ſeated in a beautiful park, watered by the little river 
 Ganileſs, which falls, after a ſhort courſe, into the Fere. The park 
is well planted, and has abundance of vaſt alders, that by age have 
loſt the habitof that tree, and aſſume the appearance of antient oaks. 
Nothing can equal the approach through this ground to the 
caſtle, which is varied with verdant flopes, riſing grounds, woods, 
and deep precipices, impending over the river. The great deet- 
houſe, built by biſhop Trevor, is an elegant ſquare building, 
and no ſmall embelliſhment to the place. Leland tells us, that 
mn his time there was a fair park, having falow deer, wild bulles, 
and kin. 
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On an eminence on the oppoſite fide of the Were, is Binchefter, tht mat. 


antient Vinotia; here ſeveral Roman coins, altars and inſcriptions 
4 | have 
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have been found. Several of the latter are worked up in the walls 
of a gentleman's houſe on the ſtation, but now ſcarcely legible. An 
account of them may be ſeen in Mr. Horſely, p. 295. Urns 
full of aſhes and bones, and figuline lacrymatories, have been 
alſo found in the park, where the ſtation probably extended. A 


military way may be traced from this place as far as Branceſbeth- 


park one way, and the MEE by Aukland to e into 
Yorkſhire. 

Proceed for a little way 90 Aukland, on the Roms! way : leave 
on the left, at a mile and a half diſtance from the town, the church 
of St. Andrews Aykland, once collegiate, and well-endowed by Antony, 
biſhop of Durham. At the diſſolution, here were found a dean 
and eleven prebends . A houſe called the deanery {till remains. 
The chief tomb in this church is that of a Pollard; a croſ-legg'd 
knight, armed in mail to his fingers“ ends, with a ſkirt, formed 
of ſtripes, reaching to his knees; a ſhort ſword, and conic 
helm. 

Paſs through St. Helens- Aubland and Wet-Aukland ; and after a 
ſhort digreſſion fall in with the old Roman road, which continues to 
Peirce or Prieft-bridge, where was once a chapel, founded by John 
Baliol, King of Scotland, and dedicated to the VI Rix +. The gate- 
way is ſtill ſtanding, in what is called the Chapel. garth. Till Leland's 
time the bridge confiſted of five arches, but he ſays that of late it 
was rebuilt with three. The Tees flows: beneath in a pictureſque 


channel finely ſhaded on each fide with trees. Near this bridge, in 


„ Fuse 116, 1 + Leland, tin. I. 38. 
| a field 
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a field called the Tofts, had been a conſiderable Romun ſtation. 
Urns and coins in abundance have been diſcovered there: A ſtone 
coffin, with a ſkeleton, is mentioned by biſhop Gibſon; but that I ap- 

prehend to be of more modern date. The foundations of houſes 

have: been obferved; and Mr. Horſely imagines he could trace an 
aqueduct. He: ſuppoſes this place to have been the maye-of the 
Notitin. I muſt obſerve that the Roman road is continued in a direct 
line between the roads to Barnard- Caſile and Darlington, and is con- 
tinued over a ſmall brook, and through the incloſure parallel to the 

Tofts, when it croſſes the river about two hundred and ſixty paces 
eaſt of the bridge, and then falls into the turupike- road to Catiericł. 

bridge. The whole breadth of the road is ſtill to be'traced g and the 
ſtones it ĩs formed of appear to be ſtrongly cemented with run lime. 

The Romans had here a wooden bridge: the materials, ſuch as the 
bodies of oaks, and ſeveral ſtoops, were to be ſeen till waſhed away 
by the great floods of 1771. On crofling the Tees, enter 


Pr 


Aſter a ride of a few miles paſs through Aabrongh, now a little 
village, but once a place of eminence, as its ruins, obſerved by Cam 
den, evince. In the time of Henry I. Stephen Earl of Albemarle and 
Holderneſt had a manor and caſtle here; the tythes of which he be- 
ſtowed on the abby of Albemarle, in Normandy * ; and that abby in 
the reign of Richard II. granted them to the abby of Nirhfall f. 
Henry III. again beſtowed the place on Hubert de Burgh, Earl 


* Dagdale, Monat. I. 588 1 Idem, 589. 
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of Kent. By failure of iſſue, it fell to the crown in the time 
of Henry IV. who gave it to his third ſon, Joby Duke of Bed- | 
 fora®, © 

Paſs over a large common,.cal led Gatherley moor, 5 by the ſides 
of the Double-dike, or Roman-hedge, a vaſt foſs, with banks on each 
ſide, extending from the Tees to the Swale, On the right, is Did- 
derſton hill, whether a tumulus, or exploratory, was too diſtant for 
me to determine. After deſcending a hill, paſs by Gilling, where 
Alan Fergaunt, Earl of Bretagne and Richmond, had a capital manſion- 
houſe F. This place was infamous for the murder of Oftoyn, King 
of Deira, by his ſucceſſor Oftey; but his Queen Aanfled obtained 
permiſſion from her huſband to found here a monaſtery, in order to 
expiate ſo horrible a crime. At this time the place was called Ju- 


getling, and was deſtroyed in the Daniſh wars J. Reach 


R1iCcHMOND, a good town, ſeated (in a ſhire of the ſame name) 
partly on a flat, and partly on the fide of a hill: on the laſt is the 
market-place, a handſome opening, in which is the chapel of the 


* Trinity, and in the middle a large column inſtead of the old croſs. 


The trade of this place is that of knit woollen ſtockings, in which 
men, women, and children are employed; the neighborhood ſup- 
plying the wool. The ſtockings are chiefly exported into Hol- 
land. Much wheat is ſold here, and ſent into the mountanous 
parts of the country. 

There were ſeveral religious houſes in this place and its neighbor 


* 3 Britannia, VI. 608. + Dugdale, Baron. I. 46. 
I Beat, lib, | + MY 14. 24. 
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hood. In the town, on the plain on the north fide, was a houſe of 
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Grey Friers*, founded in 1258, by Ralph Fitz-Randal, Lord of Guzr Faiens. 


Middleham; and had, at the diſſolution, fourteen monks. Nothing 
remains, excepting the beautiful rower of its church. Near this 
was alſo a nunnery T. About a mile eaſt of Richmond, are the fine 


ruins of St. Agatha, ſeated at the end of ſome beautiful meadows, Sgr. Acaru A's. 


upon the river Swale. It was founded in 1151, by Roaldus, conſta- 
ble of Richmond caſtle; and at the time of the reformation main- 
tained ſeventeen white canons, or Premonſtratenſian monks. The 
abbot and religious, in 1253, agreed with Henry Fitz-Ranulph, 
that he ſhould hold of them- in pure and perpetual alms, their 
poſſeſſions of Kerperby, on condition he paid them annually one 
pound of Cumin ſeed, a drug in no ſmall eſteem in old times}. 
Richard Scxoope, chancellor of England, was a great benefactor 
to this place: for, beſides his manor of Brumpton-upon-Swale, he 
granted a hundred and fifty pounds a year for the ſupport of ten 
additional canons, two ſecular canons, and twenty-two poor men, 
-who were to pray for the repoſe of his ſoul, and thoſe of his heirs $. 
The ruins are very venerable, and the magnificent arch-work in the 
inſide are fine proofs of the ſkill of the times in that ſpecies of ar- 
chitecture. The arch of the gateway is extremely obtuſe; that of 
the windows greatly pointed. 


Near this place was a hoſpital, dedicated to St. Nicholas. I cannot 


„ Tamer, 685. 

+ Idem, 672. 

t Dugdale, Mon. II. 650. And for the virtues of Camin ſeed conſult old Ge- 
rards Herbal, 1066. | 

$ Dugdale, Mon. II. 650, 
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learn the founder's name, but find it was repaired in the time of 


Henny VI. who gave the patronage to William Ayſcougb, one of his 
judges: who reſtored the hoſpital at great expence, maths added an- 
other chauntry prieſt to the former . 

Nearer to Richmond, on an eminence above the river, are . nw 


reliques of St. Martin's, a cell of nine or ten Benedittiues, dependent 


on the abby of St. Mary, at ork. It was founded in 1100, by y- 
mar, chief ſteward to the earl of Richmond+. Beſides theſe, were 
various other pious foundations on the Swale, whoſe waters were 
ſacred with the baptiſm of ten thouſand Saxons, near be orien in 
627, by Paulinus, biſhap of York Þ. 

It remains. now to ſpeak of the fortifications of this antienrtown; 
part had been-deferded by walls, which took in little more than the 
market · place, and had three gates. The caſtle ſtands on the ſouth- 


welt part of the hill, in a lofty and bold ſituation, above the Sale, 


and half environed by it. The remains are the walls of the precinct, 
ſome ſmall ſquare towers, and one very large, all built in the Nor- 
man ſtyle. This fortreſs was founded by Alan, Earl of Bretagne'h, 
nephew to the Conqueror, who commanded the rear of his army at 
the battle of Huſlings, was created by him Earl of Richmond, and re- 
ceived from him the ſhire of the ame name, and a hundred and ſixty- 
fix manors in the cputity of Tork alone. This country bad been 
before the property of the brave Ediuin, Earl of Mercia, The gteat 
tower was built by Conan, grandſon of the former; the vault of 
which is ſupported by a fine octagonal pillar. The view from. the 


caſtle is pictureſque; beneath is the ſeat of Mr. York, and beyond, 


* Dugdale, Mon. II. 49. + Idem, I. 4or to 404. 1 _— oy e. _> 
$ Dugdalt's Baron, I, 46. | 4 
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a proſpect up the Swale, into the mountanons part of the coun- 
try, rich in mineral; and on the banks of the river lived Sir 
John Sewale, of Swale-hall, in Smwale- dale, faſt upon the river Swale.” 

Croſs the river, and after paſſing over a dreary moor, deſcend into 
a valley not more pleaſant, being totally incloſed with ſtone fences. 
Go through the ſmall towns of Billerſiy and Leybourne; and ſoon after 
find an agreeable change of country, at the entrance of Wenſley-dale, 
a beautiful and fertile vale, narrow, bounded by high hills, incloſed 
with hedges, and cultivated far up; in many parts cloathed with 
woods, furmounted by long ranges of ſcars, white rocks, ſmooth 
and precipitous in front, and perfectly even at their tops. The ra- 
pid cryſtal Ure 1 the gs fertilizing the rich endow with 
its ſtrem. 

See, on the left, M. Aska caſtle. The manor was beſtowed by 
Alan, Earl of Richmond, on his younger brother, Rinebald. His 
grandſon, ſtyled Robert Fitz: Ralph, receiving from Conan, Earl of 
Richmond, all Yenſley-dale, founded this caſtle, about the year 1190. 
By the marriage of his daughter and coheir to Robert de Nevil &, it 
paſſed into that family, in the year 1269. In this place Ezward TV. 
ſuffered a ſhort impriſonment, after being ſurprized by Richard Ne- 
vill, the great Earl of Warwick, and committed to the cuftody of his 
brother, the archbiſhop of Tort, who, proving too indulgent a keeper, 


Oc ros 8. 


ſoon loſt his royal priſoner, by permitting him the pleaſure of the _- 


chace unguarded. The ruin of his houſe enſucd. On its forfeiture, 
Richard, Duke of York, became poſſeſſed of it, and here loſt his only 
ſon Edward. He who had made ſo many childleſs, felt in this 


* Dugdale, Baron. I. 291. 
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misfortune the ſtroke of Heaven. It is a vaſt building; its towers 
ſteep, and turrets ſquare. Part was the work of Fitz-Ralph ; part 
of the Lord Nevill, called Darabi*. The hall, kitchen, and chapel 
| were built by Beaumont, biſhop of Durham +. It was inhabited as 
þ late as the year 609, by Sir Henry Lindley, knight 4. . 
Winsrzr. Vit the church of Menſiey. On the floor are ſeveral carved figures 
on the ſlones, probably in memory of certain Scroopes interred there \, 
Alſo a figure of Oftwald Dykes, in his prieſtly veſtments, with a 
chalice in his hand. The inſcription ſays, that he had- been 
rector of the pariſh, and died in 1607. I preſume by his habit 
he was only nominal rector. Lord Chancellor Scroope deſigned 
to make this church collegiate, and obtained licence for that pur- 
poſe from Richard 11. but it does not appear that the intent 
was ever executed, 
At a little diſtance 3 the church is a neat bridge of conſi- 
f derable antiquity, which Leland ſpeaks of as © the fayre bridge of 
three or four arches, that is on Ure, at Vencelatw, a mile or 
© more above Midlebam, made two hundred yer ago and more, by 

| © one caullyd Alpine, parſon of „i ncelato. 

Bor ron nous. Viſit Bolton houſe, a ſeat of the Duke of Bolton, finiſhed abour | 
the year 1678, by Gharles Marquis of Mincheſter. Here are a few 
portraits of the Scroops, the antient owners, 

A head of Henry Lord Scroope, one of the Lords who fubſcribed 
the famous letter to the pope, threatening his holineſs, that if he did 
not permit the divorce between Henry VIII. and Catherine, that they 


would reject his ſupremacy. 
* Leland. + Willis Cathedrals, I. 240. 1 Mr. Grofe. 


8 Leland, Itin. vu. 13. : 
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- Helena Clifford, his wife, daughter to the Earl of Cumberland. Here 
is another head of a daughter of Lord Dacres; third wife, accord- 
to Dugdale *, of the ſame lord Scroope. 

Another Henry, warden of the weſt marches in the reign of Eliza- 


beth, in whoſe cuſtody Mary Stuart remained for ſome time after her 


* to her faithleſs rival. 

His wife Margaret, daughter to Henry Earl of Surry. After the 
diſgrace of the Earl of Eſex, this lady alone ſtood firm to him; *for,” 
ſays Rowland White, © ſhe endures much at her Majeſty's hands, 
© becauſe ſhe doth daily doe all the kynd offices of love to the 
Queen in his behalf. She weares all black, ſhe mournes, and is 
: * penlive ; ; and joies in nothing but in a ſolitary being alone; 

and it is thought ſhe ſaies much that few wold venter to ſay but 
© herſelf +.” 

A head of the ſame "FE; inſcribed, Lord Harrie Scroope, Baron of 
Bolton, one of the tilters before Queene Elizabeth, at the firft triumpbe 
at the crownacion, #t. 22. 1538 4. To theſe may be added the head 
of his ſon, Thomas Lord Scroope ; and his fon again, Lord Emanuel, 
created . who died the laſt of this 
line. 

- Croſs the Ure, on a bridge of two arches, and have U it a fine 
view of the river above and below, each bank regularly bounded by 
trees like an avenue. On the right is Bol rox caſtle, built, ſays 
Leland, by Richard Scroope, Chancellor of England under Richard II. 
after eighteen years labor, and at the expence of a thouſand marks 


* Dugdale, Baron. I. 657. 
+ Siancy's State Papers, II. 132. The letter is dated 08. 11th, 1599. 


1 He was one of the K:ughts-cballengers on the occaſion. 
165 a year. 
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a year. Moſt of the timber employed was brought from: Engleby 
foreſt, in Cumberland, drawu by draughts of oxen, ſucceſſively 
changed. He alſo founded here a chauntry for fix: prieſts . The 
integrity of the chancellor ſoon loſt him the favour of his maſter; 
for on his refuſal to put the ſeals to the exorbitant grants made to 
ſome of the worthleſs favorites, the king demanded them from him; 
at firſt he declined obedience, declaring he received them from the 
parlement, not his majeſty f.. 

This caſtle is noted for having been the firſt place of confinement 
of Mary Stuart, who was removed from Carliſſe to this fortreſs, under 
the care of the noble owner. Several of her letters are dated from 
hence. In the civil wars it underwent a ſiege by the parlement 
forces; and was, on Nov. 5th, 1645, on conditions, ſurrendered, 
with great quantities of ſtores and ammunitionF. | 

The building is ſquare, with a vaſt ſquare tower at each corner, 
in which were the principal apartments. Leland obſerves the ſingu- 


lar manner in which the ſmoke was conveyed from the chimnies of 


the great hall; by tunnels made in the walls, conveying, it within 
the great piers between the windows. This eaſtle, and the great 
poſſeſſions belonging to it in theſe parts, are the property of the 
Duke of Bolton, derived by the marriage of his anceſtor, Charles 
Marquis of Bolton, with Mary, natural daughter of Emanuel Se 1 
Earl of Sunderland, laſt male heir of this antient houſe. 

Reach Ay/rarth &, or Ay/zarth-Force, markable for the fine . 
over the Ure, built in 1339. The ſcenery above and below is molt. 
uncommonly pictureſque. The banks on boch. ſides are lofty, rocky, 

" Leland, Itin. viii 18, 19. '+ Rapin, I. 459. t Whitekck, 179. 

| $ I thirk the old name was Ati/carre, 1+ hh 3; oh 
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IN: SCOTLAND. 
and dafkened with trees. Above the bridge two regular precipices 
croſs the river, down which the water falls in two beautiful caſcades, 


which are ſeen to great advantage from below, The gloom of the 
pendent trees, the towering ſteeple of rhe church above, and the 


rage of the waters beneath the wwy-bound _Y oven all together a 


moſt romantic view. | 
A little lower down are other falls; but the fineſt is at Py half 


a mile diſtance, where the river is croſſed by a great ſcar, which-apens 


in the middle, and forms a magnificent flight of ſteps, which grow , 


wider and wider from top to bottom, the rock on each fide forming 

a regular wall. The river falls from ſtep to ſtep, and at the loweſt 
drops into a rocky channel, filled with circular baſons, and inter- 
del for ſome ſpace with leſſer falls. The eye is finely directed 
to this beautiful cataract by the ſcars that bound the river, being 
lofty, precipitous, and quite of a ſmooth front, and their ſummits 
fringed with hollies and other trees. 

Near Aygurth, or, as the cataracts are called, e 
founded the convent of white monks, brought from Satigm, in 
France, by Akaries Fitz-Bardolf, in 1145. They were ſubject to By- 
land, and received from thence, in 1150, an abbot and twelve monks, 
who were afterwards removed to the neighboring abby of Fervaux®. 
This was called, from the 8 Fors, alſo 1 date, and de 
' Charitate. - 

Croſs the ridge that divides — dale from another charming 
valley, called Biſhopſdale. All the little incloſures are nearly of the 
ſame ſize and form, and the meadows are laid out with the utmoſt 


* Tanner, 65s. 5 
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regularity. It appeared as if in this ſpot, the plan of the Hartan 


_ legiſlator! had taken place: Ii reſembled the poſſeſſions of brethren, who 


bad juſt bern dividing their inheritance among them. 
Before I quit theſe delicious tracts, I muſt remark, that from 
:Leybourne to their extremity there is ſcarcely a mile but what is termi- 
nated by a little town; and every ſpot, even far up the hills, em- 
| belliſhed- with ſmall neat houſes. Induſtry and competence ſeem to 
reign among theſe happy regions, and, bighland as they are, ſeem 
diſtinguiſhed by thoſe cireumſtances from the ſlothful but honeſt 


natives of ſome of the-Scottiſh Alps. Mittens and knit ſtockings are 


their manufaQures. - The hills produce lead; we vallies cattle, 
-horſes, ſheep, wool, butter, and cheeſe. . 
Aſcend a ſteep a mile in length, and at the top arrive on a large 


Plain, u paſs between the hills. After two miles deſcend into a 


mere glen, watered; by the Mcharf; ride through Buclden, and 


Star- bottom, two villages, and lie at Kettlerel, a ſmall mine town. 


There are many lead - mines about the place, and ſome coal; but 
peat is the general . e ee, 1 or 'bannocks, the, uſual 


Continue our PIT ang A ds. Ride beveach Kiln- 
. ſey-ſtar,"a ftupendous rock, ninety-three yards high, more than per- 
pendicular, for it overhangs-at top in a manner dreadful to the tra- 
veller. The road bad, made of broken limeſtones uncovered, This 
vale ends in a vaſt theatre of wood and gave me the idea of an 4ne- 

vritam ſcene. Aſcend, and get into a hilly and leſs pleaſing country. 

: Overtake many droves of cattle and horſes, which had been at graſs 
the whole ſummer in the remoteſt part of Craven, where they were 
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kept from nine ſhillings to forty per head, according to their ſiza· 
Reach 

SK1PTON, a good town, ſeated in a fertile expanded'vale. It con- 
Sts principally of one broad ſtreet, the church and caſtle terminating, 


the upper end. The caſtle is ſaid to have been originally built by . 


Nobert de Romely, Lord of the honor of Skipton. By failure of male 
iſſue, it fell to William Htz- Duncan, Earl of Murray, who married the 
daughter of Romely. Milliam le Gro, Earl of Albemarle, by marriage 
with her daughter, received:as portion her grandfather's eſtates. It 
fell afterwards by females to other families, ſuch as M illiam de Mau- 
devil, Earl of Ee, to William de Fortibus, and Baldwin de Beun. In 
the time of Richard I. Avelin, daughter to a ſecond William de-Forti- 
bus, a miner fuceeded. She became ward of King Hey III. who, 
on her comiſi Sage, in 1269, beſtowed her and her fortunes on his 
ſon Edu Fat of Lancaſter * ; but on the forfeiture of his ſon for 
treaſon againlt £dtvard II. thehonor and caſtle were granted; in 130% 
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to Robert d#Gliford, a Herefordſhire Baron, in whoſe line it continued 1 155 


till the laſt cemtury. I Kno of no remarkable event that befet this _ . 
caſtle, excepting that it was diſmantted' by ordinance of parlement. 

N becauſe it received: 1 * e the civil 
wars. 

It was reſtored, 22 repaired, | in 1655 1655, by the famous Anne 
Clifford, who made it, with ſive other cafties, ber alternate refidence. 
It is ſeated on the edge of a deep dingle, prettily wooded, and watered 
by a canal, that ſerves to convey limeſtone to the main trunk of the 
navigation, which paſſes near the town, At preſent the caſtle ſeems 


* Dugdale, Baron, I. 65. ; : RE 
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tournaments, This is expreſſed in the ſine print of him, by Robert White. 


Ki T3200 O28 
more calculated for habitation than defence, A gateway, with a 
round tower at each fide, ſtands at a ſmall diſtance from it. 
The towers in the caſtle are generally round, ſome polygonal. 
Over the entrance is an inſcription, purporting the time of re- 
pair. The hall is worthy the hoſpitality of the family; has 


two * a bann to the os and another to the 


cellar. 
The great bamily-pikkure 3 is a curious . 5. and ſtill 
more valuable on account of the diſtinguiſhed perſons repreſented. 
It is tripartite, in form of a ſkreen. In the centre is the celebrated 
George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, the hero of the reign of Elizabeth ;. 
and his lady, Margaret Ruſſel, daughter of Francis, ſecond Earl of | 


* Bedford,' He is dreſſed in armour, ſpotted with ſtars of gold; but 


much of it is concealed by a veſt and ſkirts reaching to his knees; 
his helmet and gauntlet, lying on the floor, are ſtudded in like 
manner. He was born in the. year 1558, and by the death of his 
father fell under the guardianſhip of his royal miſtreſs, who placed 
him under the tuition-of Doctor V bitgiſt, afterwards Archbiſhop. 
of Canterbury, He applied himſelf. to mathematics; but ſoon after 
leaving college he felt the ſpirit of his warlike anceſtors riſe within 
him, and for the reſt of his life diſtinguiſhed himſelf by deeds of 
arms honorable to himſelf , and of uſe to his country, in not fewer 


At an audience the Barl had after one of his expeditions, the Queen, perhaps 
deſignedly, dropped one of her gloves. His Lordſhip took it up, and preſented it 
to her; the graciouſly deſired him to keep it as a mark of her eſteem. Thus gra- 
cifying his ambition with a reward that ſuited her majeſty's avarice. He adorned 
it with diamouds, and wore it in the front of his high-crowned hat on days of 


than 
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thin twenty · tvo voyages againſt the Geryon of the time, Philis II. 


who felt the effects of his proweſs, againſt the invincible armada, | 
againſt his European dominions, and the more diſtant ones in America. - 


He was always ſucceſsful againſt the enemy, but often ſuffered great 

hardſhips by ſtorms, by diſeaſes, and by famine. The wealth which. 
he acquired was devoted to the ſervice of the ſtate, for he ſpent not 
only the acquiſitions of his voyages, but much of his paternal fortune 
in building of ſhips ; and much alſo he diſſipated by his love of 
horſe · races, tournaments, and every expenſive diverſion. Queen 
Elizabeth appointed him her champion“ in all her tilting matches, 
from the thirty-third year of her reign ; and in all thoſe exerciſes of 


tiltings, turnings, and courſes of the field, he excelled all the no- 


bility of his time. His magnificent armour worn on thoſe occafions 


(adorned with roſes and fears de 175+) is actually preſerved at Appleby - 


caſtle, where is, beſides, a copy of this picture, In the courſe of the 


life of ſoldier, ſailor, and courtier, he fell into the licentiouſneſs 


ſometimes incident to the profeſſions: but, as the inſcription on the. 
picture imports, the effects of his early education were then felt, for 


he died penitently, willingly, and chriftianly. 
His Lady ſtands by him in a purple gown, and white petticoat, 


embroidered with gold. She pathetically extends one hand to two 
beautiful boys, as if in the action of diſſuading her Lord from ſuch 


* Mr. WarLroLs, in his miſcellaneous Antiquities, has favored us with a very 


entertaining account of his inveſtiture. He ſucceeded the gallant old Knight Sir 
Henry Lea, in 1590, who with much ceremony reſigned the office. 

+ I have ſeen in the collection of her Grace the Dutcheſs Dowager of Portland, 
a hock of drawings of all the Knights-tilters of his time, dreſſed in their rich ar- 
za0ur, Anioag uihers is the Lart of, Canteens, in he YEry deoonr | mengien. 
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Aangerous voyages, when more intereſting and tender clames urged 
the preſence of a parent. How muſt he have been affected by his 
refuſal when hie found that he had loſt both on his return from two 
- of kis expeditions, if the heart of a hero does not too often diveſt | 
itſelf of the tender ſenſations! | * 
g The letters of this lady are extant in manuſcript, and alſo her 
- diary ; ſhe unfortunately marries without liking, and meets with the 
1 ſame return. She mentions ſeveral minuti æ that T omit, being only 
| | prooſb of her great attention to accuracy, She complains greatly 
| olf the coolneſs of her Lord, and his negle& of his daughter, Ame 
-Cliford; and endured great poverty, of which ſhe writes im a'moſt 
moving ſtrain to James I. to ſeveral great perſons, and to the Earl 
bimſelf. All her letters are humble, ſuppliant, and pathetic, yet 
5 | - «the Earl was ſaid to have parted with her on account of her high 
pirit ®. | 
4 | | Above the two ct figures are ind the heads of two 
A | "ſiſters of the Earl, Anne, Counteſs of Farwick, and Elizabeth, 
= «Counteſs of Bath; and two, the ſiſters of the Counteſs; Frances, 
married to Philip, Lord Wharton; and Margaret, Counteſs of 
Derby. Beneath each is a long inſcription. The ſeveral inſcrip- 
tions were compoſed by Anne Clifford, with the aſſiſtance of Judge 
Holes, who peruſed and methodized for her the neceſſary papers 
Luer Anus The two fide-leaves ſhew the portraits of her er, 
.Crayronp. Anne Clifford, afterwards Counteſs of Dorſet, Pembroke, and Montgo- 


® Theſe, and ſeveral other anecdotes of the family, I found in certain MS. let- 
ters and diaries of the Counteſs and her daughter. 
+ Jife of Lord Keeper North, 
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_. mery; the moſt eminent perſon of her age for intellectual accom- 
pliſhments, for ſpirit, magnificence, and deeds of benevolence. 
Both theſe paintings are full lengths: the one repreſents her at the 
age of thirteen, ſtanding in her ſtudy, dreſſed in white, embroidered 
with flowers, her head adorned with great pearls. One hand is on a 
muſic-book ; her lute lies by her. The books inform us of the 
faſhionable courſe of reading among people of rank in her days. I 
perceived among them, Euſebius, St. Auguſtine, Sir Philip Sidney's 
Arcadia, Godfrey of Boulogne, the French Academy, Camden, Ortelius, 
Agrippa on the Vanity of occult Sciences, &c. &c. Above are the 
heads of Mr. Samuel Daniel, her tutor, and Mrs, Anne Taylor, her 
governeſs; the laſt appearing, as the inſcription ſays ſhe Was, a 
religious and good woman. This memorial of the inſtructors of 
her youth is a moſt grateful acknowlegement of the benefits ſhe 


received from them. She was certainly a moſt happy ſubject to 


work on; for, according to her own account, old Mr. John Deu- 
ham, a great aſtronomer, in her father's houſe, uſed to fay, that 
* the ſweet. influence of the Pleiades, and the bands of Orion, 
were powerful both at her conception and birth;' and when 
ſhe grew up, Doctor Donne is reported to have ſaid of her, that 
Jhe knew Toell . haw 0 diſcourſe of all things, from predeſtination to 
Kea: fil à. | | 
In the other leaf ſhe appears in her middle age, in the ſtate of 
widowhood, dreſſed in a black gown, and black veil, and white 
ſleeves, and round her waiſt is a chain of great pearls; her hair long 
and brown; her wedding ring on the thumb of her right hand, 


* Biſhop Rainb:w's diſcourſe at her funeral, in 1657. 
G7; which 
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-which is placed on the Bible, and Charron's Book of Wiſdow. 
The reſt of the books are of piety, excepting one of diſtillations, 


and excellent medicines. Such is the figure of the heroic daughter 


of a hero father, whoſe ſpirit dictated this animated anſwer to the in- 

ſolent miniſter of an ungrateful court, who would force into one 
.of her boroughs, a perſon diſagreeable to her : 

© Thave been bullied by an uſurper; I have been neglefted by 

- a court; but I will not be * to * a ſubject. Your man 


0 * ſtand. 
© ANNE Dorſe , Pembroke, and Montgomery.” 
Above ws are 10 heads of her two huſbands, Ricbard Earl of 
-:Dorſet, who died in 1624; an amiable nobleman, a patron of men 
and letters, and bounteous to diſtreſſed worth. The other is of that 
brutal ſimpleton, Philip, Earl of Pembroke, the juſt ſubject of But- 
-ler*'s ridicule, whom ſhe married fix years after the death of her firſt 
Lord. Yet ſhe ſpeaks favorably of each, notwithſtanding their men- 
tal qualifications were ſo different: © Theſe two Lords, ſays ſhe, to 
© whom I was by the divine providence married, were in their 
© ſeveral kindes worthy noblemen as any in the kingdom; yet it 
-© was my misfortune to have croſſes and contradictions with them 
© both. Nor did there want malicious ill-willers to blow and fo- 
©” nent the coals of diſſenſion between us, ſo as in both their life- 
times, the marble pillars of Knowle, in Kent, and Wilton, in Wilt- 
© ſhire, were to me but the gay arbours of anguiſh, inſomuch as a 
-< wiſe man, who knew the inſide of my fortune, would often ſay, 
that I lived in both theſe my Lords great families as the river of 
* Roan, or Rodanus, runs thro” the lake of Geneva, without Os 


any part of its ſtreams with that of the lake. # 
[ 
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But ſhe was releaſed from her ſecond marriage by thedeath of her 
huſband, in 1650. After which the greatneſs of her mind burſt out 
in full and uninterrupted luſtre. She re- built, or repaired, fix of her 
antient caſtles ; ſhereſtored ſeven churches, or chapels; founded one 
hoſpital, and repaired another. She lived in vaſt hoſpitality at all her 
caſtles by turns, on the beautiful motive of diſpenſing her charity in 
rotation, among the poor of her vaſt eſtates, She travelled in a 
horſe- litter; and often took new and bad roads from caſtle to caſtle 
in order to find out cauſe of laying out money among the indigent, 
by employing them in the repairs. The opulent alſo felt the effect 
of her generoſity, forſhe never ſuffered any viſitors to go away with- 
out a preſent, ingeniouſly contrived according to their quality *. 
After the reſtoration ſhe was ſollicited to go to court, but declined 
the invitation, ſaying ** that if ſhe went, ſhe muſt have a pair of 
6 blinkers ſuch as her horſes had, leaſt ſhe ſhould ſee ſuch things 
« as would offend her.” She often fate in perſon as ſheriffeſs of the 
county of Weſtmoreland ; at length died, at the age of eighty-fix, 
in the year 1676, and was interred at Appleby. Her great poſſeſ- 
fions devolved to John Earl of Thanet, who married Margaret, her 
| ed daughter, by the Earl of Dorſet. 

Here are four heads of this muftrious Counteſs, in the a of 
childhood, youth, middle, and old age . My print is taken from 
one reſembling the laſt in the gallery at Strawberry-Hill, which the 
Fins _ Walpole was fo ROW as to permit to be copied . 


2 Life of Lord Kleper Nerth, 141. 


1 She ſays in her diary, that in 3 drawn by Larkizg. She 
mentions alſo ſome of the amuſements of the time, ſuch as Glecio, at which ſhe loſt 
151. and Barley-break, at which ſhe played on the bowling-green at Buckbur/. 

t Mr. WaLyroLs ſhewed me a medal, with the head of the Counteſs, exactly 
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In one of the rooms is a fictitious picture of the fair Ro/amnnd, 


daughter of Walter de Clifford, and miſtreſs to Henry II. She is 
dreſſed in the made of the reign of Elizabeth; but at her ear is a red 
roſe, an allufion of the painter to her name. 

A picture of a young perſon, with a crown by her. Another of a 
man inſcribed, vultus index animi; and a third portrait, half length, 
of the great Earl of Cumberland, in a white hat, are the moſt re- 


| markable unnoticed. 


F muſt mention two good octagonal rooms, in one of which is 
ſome ſingular tapeſtry, expreſſing the puniſhment of the vices. 
Cruaute is repreſented with head, hands, and feet in the ſtocks; and 
Mal- bouche and Y'il-parler undergoing the cutting off of their tongues, 

On the ſteeple of the church is an inſcription, importing, that it 
was repaired after it had been ruined in the civil wars, by Lady CH 
ford, Counteſs of Pembroke, in 1655. Within the church are inſcrip- 
tions, on plain ftones, in memory of the three firſt Earls of Cumber- 
land. Thoſe on the two firſt relate little more than their lineage : but 
the noble hiſtorian of the family informs us, that the firſt Earl was 
brought up with Henry VIII. and beloved by him. That he was one 
of the moſt eminent Lords of his time, for nobleneſs, gallantry, and 
courtſhip, but waſted much of his eſtate. That the ſecond Earl at the 
beginning was alſo a great waſter of his eſtate, till he retired into 
the country, when he grew rich. He was much addicted to the 
ſtudy and practice of alchemy and chemiſtry, and a great diſtil- 


ler of waters for medicines; was ſtudious in all manner of 
reſembling the picture. On the reverſe is Religion, repreſented by a female figure 


crowned, and ftanding. PG 
taller than herſelf. 
learning, 
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learning, and had an excellent library both of written-hand books, 
and printed *. 
Continue my journey through a pleaſant vale, venus by the Are, 
or the Gentle River, as the Celtic Ara fignifies, expreſſive of its 
ſmooth courſe 7. Along its fide winds the canal, which, when 
finiſhed, is to convey the manufactures of Leeds to Liverpool. Ride 
beneath a great aqueduct, at Kldvick, and have ſoon after a view of 
the rich valley that runs towards Leeds. Reach Kighly, at the bot- 
tom of another rich vale, that joins the former. This place has a 
confiderable manufacture of figured everlaſtings, in imitation of 
French filks, and of ſhaloons and callimancoes; and numbers of 
people get their livelihood by ſpinning of wool for the ftocking- 
weavers, The antient family of XK3yhly take their name from this 
town. One of them, Henry Kiphly, obtained from Edward I. for 
© this bis manour, the priveleges of a market and fair, and a free- 
© zwarren, fo that none might enter into thoſe grounds to chace 
© there, or with defign to catch any thing pertaining to the faid 
* warren, without the permiſfion and leave of the faid Henry and his 
* ſucceffors 4. 

After croſſing ſome very diſmal moors, varied with ſeveral tedious 
aſcents and deſcents, reach, e CLONE —— 
town of 

Harzrax, or the Holy-Hair, Seen a legendary tale not worth 
mentioning. It is ſeated in a very deep bottom, and concealed 

* Life of Lady Ane Clifford, &c. by herſelf, MS. 

- © + Camden, II. 857, who fays, that the Araris, the modern Sanne, takes its name 
for the ſame reaſon. The $wiſe AA is very rapid. 


3 Camden, II. 85g. | | 
| A aa 2 from 
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from view on every fide, till approached very nearly. The ſtreets 
are narrow ; the houſes moſtly built and covered with ſtone, and 
the ſtreets have been lately paved in the manner of thoſe at 
Edinburgh,” The town extends far in length, but not in breadth. 
Here is only one church, ſpacious, ſupported by two rows of 
octagonal pillars, and ſupplied with a handſome organ. The 
Conqueror beſtowed the lordſhip of Wakefield *, of which this 
place is part, on his relation, William Earl of Marren and Surry, 
who gave the church and manour to the abbot of Lewes; and his 
ſucceſſors conſtantly held courts here from that time to the diſ- 
ſolution}. The pariſh is of vaſt extent, contains above one and 
forty thouſand. inhabitants, and is ſupplied with twelve chapels. 
In the town are ſeveral meeting · houſes; one, called the chapel, 
is a neat and elegant building, erected by the independents, and 
even ſtuccoed. 
. HaL1rax roſe on the decline of the woollen trade at Rippor'; 
which was brought from that town in the time of a Mr. Jobn Water- 
houſe, of this place, who was born in 1443, and lived near a century. 
In the beginning of his time, here were only thirteen-houſes, but in 
15 56 above a hundred and forty houſholders paid dues to the 
vicar 1; and in 1938, ſays Mr. Fright, there were not fewer than 
eleven hundred families. The woollen manufactures flouriſh here. 
greatly ; ſuch as that of the narrow cloth, bath-coatings, ſhaloons, 
everlaſtings, a ſort of coarſe broad cloth, with black hair liſts for 
Portugal, and with blue for Turky; ſayes, of a deep blue color, for 
Guinea : the laſt are packed in pieces of twelve yards and a half, 
wrapped in an oil-cloth, painted with negroes, elephants, &c. in or- 
.. * Wright's Halifax, 202. t Wright, 8. » © _—_ 
| der 
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der to captivate thoſe poor people; and perhaps one of theſe bun- 
dles and a bottle of rum may be the price of a man in the infamous 
traffic. Many blood- red clothes are exported to Lay, from whence 
they are ſuppoſed to be ſent to Turky. The blues are ſold to Nor- 
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way.” The manufacture is far from being confined to the neighbor- 


hood, for its influence extends as far as Setile, near thirty miles diſtant; 
either in the ſpinning or weaving branches. The great manufactu- 
rers give out a ſtock of wool to the idem, who return it again in 
pyarn or cloth; but many taking in a larger quantity of work than 


they can finiſh, are obliged to advance farther into the country in 


ſearch of more hands, which cauſes the trade to ſpread from place 
to place, which has now happily extended its influence; but not 
all ways alike, for it is bounded by the kerſies at Soyland, and by 
the bays at Rochdale. 

In paſſing thro” the end of Halifax, obſerve a ſquare ſpot, * 
four feet high and thirteen broad, made of neat aſhler ſtone, acceſſi- 
ble on one fide by four or five ſteps. On this was placed the Maiden; 
or inſtrument for beheading of criminals z a privilege of great anti- 
quity in this place. It ſeems to have been confined to the limits of 
the foreſt of Hardwick, or the eighteen towns and hamlets within its 
precincts. The time when this cuſtom took place is unknown; 
whether Earl Warren, Lord of this foreſt, might have eſtabliſhed it 
among the ſanguinary laws then in uſe againft the invaders of the 
hunting rights, or whether it might not take place after the woollen 
manufactures at Halifax began to gain ftrength, is uncertain. The 
laſt is very probable; for the wild country around the town was in- 
habited by a lawleſs ſet, whoſe depredations on the cloth-tenters 
might ſoon ſtifle the efforts of infant induſtry. For the protection of 
trade, and for the greater terror of offenders, by ſpeedy execution, 

7 this 
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this cuſtom ſeems to have been eſtabliſhed, ſo as at laſt to receive the 
force of law, which was, that if a felon be taken within the liberty 
© of the foreſt of Hardwick, with goods ſtolen out, or within the ſaid 
precincts, either hand- habend, back berand, or confeſſion'd to the value 
of thirteen · pence half. penny, he ſhall, after three market · days or 
meeting · days within the town of Halifax, next after ſuch his ap- 
* prehenſion, and being condemned, be taken to the OY and 
< there have his head cut from its body 
The offender had always a fair trial; for as ſoon as he Was ial 
he was brought to the Lord's bailiff at Halifax: he was then ex- 
poſed on the three markets (which here were held thrice in a week) 
placed in'a Rocks, with the goods ſtolen on his back, or if the theft 
was of the cattle kind, they were placed by him; and this was done 
both to ſtrike terror into others, and to produce new informations 
againſt him +. The bailiff then ſummoned four freeholders of each 
town within the foreſt to form a jury. The felon and proſecutors 
were brought face to face; the goods, the cow, or horſe, or whatſo- 
ever was ſtolen, produced. If he was found guilty, he was remanded 
to priſon, had a week's time allowed for preparation, and then was 
conveyed to this ſpot, where his head was ſtruck off, by this ma- 
chine. I ſhould have premiſed, that if the criminal, either after ap- 
prehenſion, or in the way to execution, could eſcape out of the limits 
of the foreſt (part being cloſe to the town) the bailiff had no farther 
power over him: but if he ſhould be caught within the pre- 
eincts at any time after, he W ER on his for- 
mer ſentence. 
This privilege was an uſed during the reign of Elizabeth: : 


* Wright, 84, and Halifax and its gibbet-law, &c. 18. 


+ Gibber-Law ſays, that he is expoſed after convition, 4 
| | the 
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the records before that time were loſt. Twenty-five. ſuffered in her 
reign, and at left twelve from 1623 to 1650; after which I believe 
the privilege was no more exerted. 

This machine of death is now deſtroyed ; but I ſaw one of the 
fame kind in a room under the parlement-houſe at Edinburgh, where 
it was introduced by the Regent Morton, who took a model of it as 
he paſſed through Halifax, and at length ſuffered by it himſelf, It 
is in form of a painter's eaſel, and about ten feet high: at four 
feet from the bottom is a croſs bar, on which the felon lays his 


head, which is kept down by another placed above. In the inner 


edges of the frame are grooves; in theſe is placed a ſharp ax 
with a vaſt weight of lead, ſupported at the very ſummit with 
a peg; to that peg is faſtened a cord, which the executioner 
cutting, the ax falls, and does the affair effectually, without ſuf- 
fering the unhappy criminal to undergo a repetition of ſtrokes, as 
has been the caſe in the common method. I muſt add, that if the 
ſafferer is condemned for ſtealing a horſe, or a cow, the firing is 
tied to the beaſt, which on being whipped, pulls out the peg, and 
becomes the executioner. 


On deſcending a hill, have a fine view of a vale, with the Calder 


meandring through it. Towards the upper end are two other little 
vales, whoſe ſides are filled with ſmall} houfes, and bottoms with 


fulling · mills. Here are ſeveral good houſes, the property of wealthy 


clothiers, with warehouſes in a ſuperb and elegant ſtyle; the fair 
oſtentation of induſtrious riches. Dine at a neat alehouſe, at the foot 
of the hill, at the head of the canal, which conveys the manufac- 
tures to the Trent. Call here on my old correſpondent Mr. Thomas 
Bolton, and am ſurprized with his vaſt collection of natural hiſtory, 
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got together to ee and N his, mind after the e of 
buſineſs. a 

Croſs the Calder at a bid ; after a ſteep. aſcent arrived 
in a wild and moory country, paſs by the village of Loyland; reach 
Blackſtone Edge, ſo called from the color of certain great ſtones that 
appear on the ſummit, The view is unbounded of Lancaſhire, Che- 


hire, and Wales, The antient road down this hill was formerly tre- 


mendous; at preſent a new one winds down the fides for two miles 


excellently planned. The pariſh of Halifax reaches to this hill. It 


is my misfortune that the reverend Mr. #atſon's full account of this 


pariſh did not fall into my hands till this ſheet was going to the 


preſs; for my account would have received from it conſiderable 
improvements. A little before our arrival on the top of this bill 


enter the county of 


"BVANS 6/42/87 3 e 


| Reach Recha; a town irregularly built, noted for its ae 


4 of bays. The church is on an adjacent eminence, to be reached 
by an aſcent of about a hundred and ſeventeen r The . 


a ſmall ſtream, runs near the town. 

After fix miles ride, paſs by Middleton. In a cy bels, on an emi- 
nence, is Alkrington, the ſeat of Aſhton Lever, Eſq; where I continue the 
whole day, attracted by his civility, and the elegance of his muſeum. 

| Wearied withi the length of my journey, haſten through Manchefer 
and Warrington, and find at home the ſame latisfactory concluſion 


as that of my h Tour. | 
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Concerning | the: CONSTITUTION. of the 
CHURCH of SCOTLAND. 


RESBYTERIAN government in Scotland took place after 

the reformation of popery, as being the form of eccleſiaſtical 
government moſt agreeable to the genius and inclinations of the 
people of Scotland. When Fames VI. ſucceeded to the crown of 
England, it is well known that, during his reign and that of his 
ſucceſſors of the family of Stervart, deſigns were formed of altering 
the conſtitution of our civil government, and rendering our kings 
more abſolute. The eftabliſhment of epiſcopacy in Scotland was 
thought to be one point proper in order to facilitate the execution 
of theſe deſigns. Epiſcopacy was accordingly eftabliſhed at length, 
and continued to be the government of the church till the revolution, 
when ſuch deſigns ſubfiſting no longer, preſbyterian government 
was reſtored to Scotland. It was eſtabliſhed by act of parliament in 
1690, and was afterwards ſecured by an expreſs article in the treaty 
of union between the two kingdoms of England and Scotland. Among 
the miniſters of Scotland, there fubfiſts a perfect equality; that is, no 
VoI. III. B b b miniſter, 
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miniſter, confidered as an individual, has an authoritative juriſdiction, 
over another. Juriſdiction is competent for them only when they 
act in a collective body, or as a court ot judicature: and then there 
is a ſubordination of one court to another, or ä and ſuperiour 
courts. 

The courts eſtabliſhed by law are the four n viz, Church 


Seſſions, Preſbyteries, Provincial nen and * all a National 


or General Aſſembly. 

A Church Seffion is compoſed of the Miniſter of the pariſh and 
certain diſcreet Laymen, who are chaſen and ordained for the exer- 
eiſe of diſcipline, and are called Elders. The number of theſe 
Elders varies according to the extent of the pariſh. uo of them, 
together with the Miniſter, are neceflary, in order ta their bolding a 
legal meeting. The Miniſter always preſides in theſe meetings, and 
is called Moderatar ; but has no other authority but what. belongs 
to the Pr.eſes of any other court. The Church Seſſion is appointed 
for inſpecting the morals of the. pariſhioners, and managing the funds 
that are appropriated for the maintainanee of the poor within their 
bounds. When. a perſon is convicted of any inſtance of immoral 
conduct, or of what is inconfiltent with his chriſtian profeſſion, the 
Church Seſſion inflicts ſome ecclefiaſtical cenfure, ſuch as giving 
him an admonition/ or rebuke: or if the crime be of a groſs and 
publick nature, they appoint him to profeſs his repentance in the 
face of the whole congregation, in order to make ſatisfaction for the 
publick offence. The. higheſt church cenſure is excommunication, 
which is ſeldom inflited but for contumacy, or for ſome very atro- 
cious crime obſtinately perſiſted in. In former times there were certain 


civil pains and penalties which followed upon a ſentence of excom- 
7 munication z 
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munication ; but by a Britiſb ſtatute, theſe are happily aboliſhed. 
The church of Scotland addreſſes its cenſures onl y tothe conſciences of 
men; and if they cannot reclaim offenders by the methods of per- 
ſuaſion, they think it inconſiſtent with the ſpirit of true religion, to 
have recourſe to compulſive ones, ſuch as temporal pains and 
penalties. "I" | | | 
If the perſon thinks himſelf aggrieved by the Church Seſſion, it is 
competent for him to ſeek redreſa, by entering an appeal to the Preſ- 
bytery, which is the next ſuperiour court. In like manner he may 
appeal from the Preſbytery to the Provincial Synod, and from the 
Synod to the Aſſembly, whoſe ſentence is final in all ecclefiaſtical 
matters. 8 
A Preſbytery conſiſts of the Miniſters within a certain diſtrict, 
and alſo of one ruling Elder from each Church Seſſion within the 
diſtrict. In ſettling the boundaries of a Preſbytery, a regard was 
paid to the ſituation of the country. Where the country is popu- 
lous and champaign, there are inſtances of thirty Miniſters and as 


many Elders being joined in ene Preſbytery. In mountainous 


countries where travelling is more difficult, there are only ſeven or 
eight Miniſters, in ſome places fewer, in a Preſbytery. The number 
of Preſbyteries is computed to be about ſeventy. Preſbyteries re- 
view the procedure of Church Seſſions, and judge in references and 
appeals chat are brought before them. They take trials of candidates 
for the miniſtry: and if upon ſuch trial they find them duly quali- 
fied, they licenſe them to preach, but not to diſpenſe the ſacraments. 
Such licentiates are called Probationers. It is not common for the 
church of Scotland to ordain or confer holy orders on ſuch licentiates 
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till they be preſented to ſome vacant kirk, and thereby acquirg 
right to a benefice. 

It is the privilege of Preſbyteries to judge their own members, at 
leaſt in the firſt inſtance. They may be judged for hereſy, that is, 
for preaching or publifhing doctrines that are contrary to the publick 
ſtandard impoſed by Act of Parliament and Aſſembly; or for any 
inſtance of immoral conduct. Proſecutions for hereſy were formerly 
more' frequent then they are at preſent; but happily a more liberal 
ſpirit has gained ground among the Clergy of Scoſland. They think 
more freely than they did of old, and conſequently a ſpirit of inquiry 
and moderation feems to be on the growing hand; ſo that proſecu- 
tions for hereſy are become more rare, and are generally looked upon 
as invidious. Some ſenfible men among the clergy of Scotland look 
upon ſubſcriptions to certain articles and creeds of human compoſi- 
tion as a grievance, from which they would willingly be delivered. 

Preſbyteries are more ſevere in their cenſures upon their own 
members for any inſtance of immoral conduct. If the perſon be con- 
vided, they ſuſpend him from the exerciſe of his miniſterial office 
for a limited time : but if the crime be of a heinous nature, they de- 


poſe or deprive him of his clerical character; fo that he is no longer 


a miniſter of the church of Scotland, but forfeits his title to his bene- 
fice, and other privileges of the eſtabliſhed church. However, if 
the perſon thinks himſelf injured by the ſentence of the Preſbytery, 


_ it is lawful for him to appeal to the Provincial Synod, within whofe 


bounds his Preſbytery lies: and from the Synod he may appeal to 
the National Aſſembly. Prefbyteries hold their meetings generally 


| bowed month, except 1n remote countries, and have a power of ad- 


Journing 
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journing themſelves to whatever time or place within their diſtrict 


they ſhall think proper. They chuſe their own Preſes or Modera- 
tor, who muſt be a Miniſter of their own Preſbytery. The ruling 
Elders, who'fit in Preſbyteries, muſt be changed every half. year, or 
elſe choſen again by their reſpective Church Seſſions. 


Provincial Synods are the next ſuperiour courts to FH nn | 


and are compoſed of the ſeveral Preſbyteries within the province and 
of a ruling Elder from each Church Seffion. The ancient dioceſes 
of the Biſhops are for the moſt part the boundaries of a Synod; 
Moſt of the Synods in Scotland meet twice every year, in the months 
of April and Oclober, and at every meeting they chuſe their Præſes or 
Moderator, who muſt be a clergyman of their own number. They 
review the procedure of Preſbyteries, and judge in appeals, references 
and complaints, that are brought before them from the inferiour 
_ courts. And if a Preſbytery ſhall be found negligent in executing 
the eccleſiaſtical laws againſt any of their members, or any other 
perſon within their juriſdiction, the Synod cn to —— 
and cenſure them as they ſhall fee cauſe. 

The General Aſſembly is the ſupreme court in ecclefiaftical mat- 
ters, and from whieh there lies no appeal. As they have a power of 
making laws and canons, concerning the diſciplineand government of 
the church, and the public ſervice of religion, the King ſends al- 
ways a Commiſſioner to repreſent his royal perſon, that nothing may 
be enacted inconſiſtent with the laws of the ſtate. The perſon who 
repreſents the King is generally ſome Scots nobleman, whom his Ma- 
jeſty nominates annually ſome time before the meeting of the aſſem- 
bly, and is allowed a ſuitable falary for defraying the expence of this 
bonourable office. He is preſent at all the meetings of the aſſembly, 

and 


3 


w 
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and at all their debates and deliberations. After the aſſembly is 


conſtituted, he preſents his commiſſion and delivers a ſpeech; and 

when they have finrſhed their bufineſs, which they commonly do in 

twelve days, he adjourns the aſſembly, and appoints the time and 

place of their next annual meeting, which is generally at n, 
in the month of May. 

The Aſſembly is compoſed of Miniſters and ruling Elders choſen 
annually from each Prefbytery in Scotland. As the number of Mini- 
ſters and Elders in a Preſbytery varies, ſo the number of their repre- 
ſentatives muſt hold a proportion to the number of- Miniſters and 
Elders, that are in the Preſbytery. The proportion is fixed by laws 
and regulations for that purpoſe. Each Royal Burgh and Univer- 
firy in Scotland has likewiſe the privilege of chuſing a ruling Elder to 
the Aſſembly. All elections muſt at leaſt be made forty days be- 
fore the meeting of the Aſſembly. Their juriſdiction is either con- 
ſtituti ve or judicial. By the firſt they have authority to make laws 
in ecclefiaſtical matters: by the other they judge in references and 
appeals brought before them from the ſubordinate courts, and their 
ſentences are deciſive and final. One point which greatly employs 
their attention 1s the ſettlement of vacant pariſhes. The common 
people of Scotland are greatly prejudiced againſt the law of patronage. 
Hence when a patron preſents a candidate to a vacant pariſh, the 
pariſhioners frequently make great oppoſition to the ſettlement of 
the preſentee, and appeal from the inferiour courts to the Aſſembly. 
The Aſſembly now-a-days are not diſpoſed to indulge the pariſhio- 
ners in unreaſonable oppoſition to preſentees. On the other hand, 
they are unwilling to ſettle the preſentee in oppoſition to the whole 


people, who refuſe to ſubmit to his miniſtry, becauſe in this caſe his 
miniſtrations 


% 


SFEENDS 


miniftrations among them muſt be uſeleſs and without eſſect. The Aſ- 
fembly therefore for the moſt part delay giving ſentence in ſuch caſes, 
till onee they have wed their endeavours to reconcile the pariſhioners 
to the pvefentee. But if their attempts this way prove unſucceſsſul, 
they proceed to ſetile the prefencee in obedience to the act of parlia 
ment concerning patronages. U pon the. whole it appears that in the 
judicatories of the church of Scotland, there is an equal repreſenta- 
tion of the Laity as of the Clergy, — 
Laity agamft the ufurpations of the Clergy. | 
The buſinefs of every minifter in à pariſn date ati 
worſhip, and to preach in the language of the country to his congre- 
gation every Sunday, and likewife on other extraordinary occaſions 
appointed by the laws and regulations of the church. The tendency 
of their preaching is to inſtruct their hearers in the eſſential doc- 
trines of natural and revealed religion, and improve theſe inſtructions 
in order to promote the practiee of piety and ſocial virtue. Of old, 
it was cuffomary to preach upon controverted and myſterious points 
of divinity, but it is now hoped that the generality of the Clergy 
confine the ſubjecł of their preaching to what has a tendency to pro- 
mote virtue and good morals, and to make the people peaceable 
and uſeful members of ſociery. 
Miniſters likewiſe examine their pariſhioners annually. They go 
to the different towns and“ villages of the pariſh, and in an eaſy and 
familiar 


I I muſt obſerve, that Biſhop Burner (by birth a Scotchman,) adopted in his dio- 
ceſe the zeal of the church of his native country, and its attention to the morals 
and good conduct of the clergy and their flocks. Not content with the uſual tri- 


ennial viſitations, he every ſummer, fix weeks, made a progreſs through 
ſome 
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familiar manner converſe with them upon the eſſential doctrines of 
religion. They make trial of their know lege by putting queſtions 
to them on theſe heads. The adult as well as children are catechiſed. 
They likewiſe viſit their pariſhes and inquire into the behaviour of 
their ſeveral pariſhioners, and admoniſh them for whatever they find 
blameable in their conduct. At theſe viſitations the Miniſter incul- 
cates/the practice of the relative and ſocial duties, and inſiſts upon 
the neceſſity of the practice of them. And if there happen to be 
any quarrels among neighbavrs, the Miniſter endeavours by the 
power of perſuaſion to bring about a reconciliation. But in this part 
of their conduct much depends upon the temper, prudence, and 
diſcretion of Miniſters, who are eloathed with the fame paſſions, 
prejudices, and en that —_ men are. 


Jo this ſenfible account of the Church of North Britain, I beg 
leave to add another, which may be conſidered as a ſort of ſupple- 
ment, and may ſerve to fling light on ſome points untouched in the 
preceding: it is the extract from an anſwer to ſome queries I ſent 
a worthy correſpondent in the Highlands, to whom I am indebted 
for many ſenſible communications 

To apprehend well the preſent ſtate of our n patronage 
% and mode of ſettlement, we muſt briefly view this matter from the 


ſome diſtrict of his dioceſe, preaching and confirming from church to church, ſo that 
before the return of the triennial viſitation, he became well acquainted with the 
behaviour of every incumbent. He preached every Sunday in ſome church of the 
City of Saliſbury ; catechiſed, and inſtructed its youth for confirmation; was moſt 
vigilant, and ftrit in his examination of candidates for holy orders; was an in- 
vincible enemy to pluralities, and of courſe to non-refidents ; filled his office with 
worth and dignity, and by his epiſcopal merits, it is to be hoped, may have atoned 
for the acknowleged blemiſhes in his biographical character. 

© Reformation. 


A PP BMD EI 
cc Reformation. At that remarkable period the whole temporalities 
ec of the church were reſumed by the Crown and Parliament; and 
& ſoon after a new maintenance was ſettled for miniſters in about 
960 pariſhes. The patrons: of the old, ſplendid Popiſh livings, 
« till claimed a patronage in the new-modelled poor ſtipends for 
ec pariſh miniſters. The Lords, or Gentlemen, who got from the 
Crown grants of the ſuperiorities and lands of old abbies, claimed 
c alſo the patronage of all the churches which were in the gift of 
ce thoſe abbies during popery. The King too claimed the old pa- 
< tronage of the Crown, and thoſe of any ecclefiaſtic corporations not 
« granted away. ; 
„ Lay-patronages were reckoned always a great grievance by the 
© Church of Scotland; and accordingly from the beginning of the re- 
cc formation the church declared againſt lay-patronageaad preſenta- 
< tions. The eccleſiaſtic laws, or acts of aſſembly, confirmed at 
< laſt by parliament, required, in order to the ſettlement of a mini- 
ce ſter, ſome concurrence of the congregation, of the gentlemen 
«© who had property within the cure, and of the Elders of the 
cc pariſh. 

«© The Elders, or Kirk Seffion, are a number of perſons, who for 
« their wiſdom, piety and knowledge, are elected from the body of 
<« the people in every pariſh, and continue for life ſeſe bene gerenti- 
4 zus, to aſſiſt the pariſh minifter in ſuppreſſing immoralities and 
« regulating the affairs of the pariſh, Three of theſe men and a 
© miniſter make a quorum, and form the loweſt of our church 
* courts, ' -. | 

C Thus matters continued to the year 1649, when by act of par- 

< lament patronages were aboliſhed entirely, and the election or 
Por! HL. Cee © nomination 
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% nomination-of miniſters was committed to the K;rk-Seftion or El- 
* ders; who, in thoſe days of univerſal ſobriety and outward appear- 
*« anceat leaſt of religion among the Preſbyterians, were generally the 
tc gentlemen of beſt condition in the pariſh who were in communion 
« with the church. After the 74/foration of King Charles II. along 
«« with epiſcopacy patronages returned, yet under the old laws; 
and all debates were finally determinable by the General Aſſembly, 
« which even under epiſcopacy in Scotland was the ſupreme eccle- 
« fiaſtic court. Thus they continued till the Revolution, when the 
« Preſbyterian model was reſtored by act of parliament, 

“ The people choſe their own miniſters, and matters continued 
« in this form till the year 1711, when Queen Anne's miniſtry in- 
© tending to defeat the Hanover ſucceſſion, took all methods to 
cc harraſs ſuch as were firmly attached to it, which the Preſbyterian 
« Gentry and Clergy ever were, both from principle and intereſt. 
*« An act therefore was obtained, and which is ſtill in force, reſtoring 
*© patrons to their power of electing miniſters, 

« By this act the king is now in poſſeſſion of the patronage 
„ of above 300 churches out of 950, having not only the old 
« rights of the crown, but many patronages acquired at the 
Reformation not yet alienated; all the patronages of the 14 
« Scots Biſhops, and all the patronages of the Lords and Gen- 
« tlemen forfeited in the years 1915 and 1745. Lords, Gen- 
* tlemen, and Magiſtrates of Boroughs, are the patrons of the 
«© remaining churches. A patron muſt preſent a qualified 
„ perſon to a charge within fix months of the laſt incum- 
4 bent's removal or death, otherwiſe his right falls to the Preſ- 


: & A Preſ- 
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* A Preſbytery conſiſts of ſeveral Miniſters and Elders. All 
_ << pariſhes are annexed to ſome Preſbytery. The Preſbytery is the 
« fecond church court, and they reviſe the acts of the Krk-Seffion, 
% which is the loweſt, Above the Preſbytery is the Synod, which 
« is a court conſiſting of feveral Preſbyteries, and from all theſe . 
there lies an appeal to the General Aſſembly, which is the ſupreme 
ee church court in Scotland. This ſupreme court conſiſts of the 
King repreſented by his Commiſſioner, Miniſters from the dif- 
© ferent Preſbyteries, and ruling Elders. They meet annually 
« at Edinburgh, enact laws for the good of the church, finally de- 
ce termine all controverted elections of miniſters. They can prevent 
« a clergyman's tranſportation from one charge to another. They 
* can find a preſentee qualified or unqualified, and conſequently 
« oblige the patron to preſent another. They can depoſe from 
* the miniſtry, and every intrant into holy orders becomes bound 
< to ſubmit to the decifions of this court; which, from the days 
& of our reformer John Knox, has appropriated to itſelf the titles 
“ of The vERY VENERABLE and VERY REVEREND ASSEMBLY 
«© of the Church of Scotland. 

« All the clergymen of our communion are upon a par as to 
& authority. We can enjoy no pluralities. Non-refidence is not 
“ known. We are bound to a regular diſcharge of the ſeveral 
cc duties of our affice. The different cures are frequently viſited 
cc by the Preſbytery of the bounds ; and at theſe viſitations ſtrict 
© enquiry is made into the life, doctrine, and diligence of the 
e incumbent. And for default in any of theſe, he may be ſuſ- 
“ pended from preaching : or if any groſs immorality is proved 

Ccc2 & againſt 
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« againſt him, he can be immediately depoſed and rendered in- 
© capable of officiating as a miniſter of the goſpel, Appeat 
4 indeed lies, as I ſaid before, _ the decifion of the inferior 
4 to the ſupreme court. 4b; . X 

«© Great care is taken in preparing young men for the mini- 
« ſtry. After going through a courſe of philoſophy in one of 


©. our four Univerſities, they muſt attend at leaſt for four years 


c the Divinity-Hall, where they hear the prelections of the pro- 
< feſſors, and perform the different exerciſes preſcribed them: 
& they mult attend the Greek, the Hebrew, and Rhetoric claſſes; 
“ and before ever they are admitted to tryals for the miniſtry 
cc before a Preſbytery, they muſt lay teſtimonials from the dif- 
& ferent profeſſors of their morals, their attendance, their pro- 
4 grelſs, before them: and if upon tryal they are found unqua- 
& lified, they are either ſet aſide as unfit for the office, or en- 
« joined to apply to their ſtudies a year or two more. 

« Our livings are in general from 60 to 1201. ſterling. Some 
< few livings are richer, and a few poorer. Every miniſter be- 
« ſides is entitled to a manſion-houſe, barn and ſtable; to four 
. acres of arable and. three of paſturage land. Our livings are 
t exempted. from all public duties; as are alſo our perſons _ 
& from all public ſtatute-works, As ſchools are erected in all 
« our pariſhes, and that education is. cheap, our young gene- 
ce ration is beginning to imbibe ſome degree of taſte and liberal 
4 ſentiment unknown to their illiterate rude forefathers. The 
« Engliſh language is cultivated even here amongſt theſe bleak 
« and dreary mountains. Your a your Philoſophers, your 

8 & Hiſtorians, 
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« Hiſtorians, your Poets, have found their way to our ſequeſtered 
6 yales, and are peruſed with pleaſure even by our lowly ſwains; 
and the names of: Tillotſon, of Atierbury, of Clarke, of Secker, 
« of Newton, of Locke, of Bacon, of Lyttelton, of Dryden, of 
* Pope, of Gay, and of Gray, are not unknown in our diſtant. 
& Ge”: | | 
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Of the FAMA CLAM OS A. By the 
| Rev. Mr. RUTHERFORD. 8 


SIR, 


= HEN I had the * of ſeeing you laſt, you deſired 
me to give you ſome account of the proceedings of the 
Church of Scotland againſt the miniſter in caſe of a Fama Clamoſa. 1 


would think myſelf happy, if I could in the leaſt contribute to 


aſſiſt you in your laudable deſign of diffuſing knowlege and of 
making one part of the kingdom acquainted with the manners and 
cuſtoms of the other. - You are well- acquainted with the Church 
Courts, and the method of proceeding in ordinary caſes, as I find 
from your Tour. An appeal can be made from a ceſſion to a Preſ- 
bytery, from a Preſbytery to a Synod, from a Synod to the General 
Aſſembly, which is the ſupreme court, and from its deciſion there 
lies no appeal. Any perſon who is of a good character, may give 
to the Preſbytery a complaint againſt one of their members ; but 
the Preſbytery is not to proceed to the citation of the perſon ac- 
cuſed, or, as we term it, to begin the proceſs, until the accuſer 
under his hand gives in the complaint, with ſome account of its 
probability, and undertakes to make out the libel, under the pain 
of being conſidered as a flanderer. When ſuch an accuſation is 


brought before them, they are obliged candidly to examine the 
affair. 


AVE END £3 


affair. But, beſides this, the Prefbytery conſiders itſelf obliged to 
r any of its members, if a Fama Clamoſa of the ſcandal 

a.cha! "x cannot be vindicated, unleſs they begin the pro- 
can do without any particular accuſer, after they 
N'o the riſe, occafion, and authors of this report. It 
in the Kirk of Scotland, that religion muſt ſuffer, if the 
ſcandalous or immoral actions of a minifter are not corrected. And 
wherever a miniſter is reputed guilty of any immorality, (although 
before the moſt popular preacher in the kingdom) none almoſt will 
attend upon his miniſtry, Therefore the Prefbytery for the fake of 
religion is obliged to proceed againſt a minifter in caſe of a Fama 


Clamoſa. This however is generally done with great tenderneſs. 


After they have confidered the report raifed againſt him, then they 
order him to be cited, draw out a full copy of what is reported, with 
a lift of the witneffes names to be led for proving this allegation. 


He is now to be formerly ſummoned to appear before them; and he 


has warning given him, at leaft ten days before the time of his com- 
pearance, to give in his anſwers to what is termed the libel; and the 
names of the witneſſes ought alſo to be ſent him. If at the time ap- 
pointed the miniſter appear, the libel is to be read to him, and his- 
anſwers are alſo to be read. If the libel be found relevant, then the 
Preſbytery is to endeavour to bring him to a confeſſion. If the 
matter confeſſed be of a ſcandalous nature, ſuch as uncleanneſs, the 
Preſbytery generally depoſe him from his office, and appoint him 


in due time to appear before the congregation, where the ſcandal was. 


given, and to make public confeſſion of his crime and repentance. 
If a miniſter abſent himſelf by leaving the place, and be contu- 


macious, without making any relevant excuſe, a new citation is given. 


him, 


4 
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him, and intimation is made at his own church, when the congrega- 
tion is met, that he is to be holden as confeſſed, ſince he refuſed to 
appear before them; and accordingly he is depoſed fl 


When I was in Caithneſi, an inſtance of this took 
miniſter of that county was reported to have a ſtre 
his maid than his wife. He made frequent excurſic 
girl; and although no proof of criminal converſation could be 
brought, yet there was great cauſe for cenſure, as all the country took * 
notice of the affair. Upon meeting of the Preſbytery, his brethren 
candidly adviſed him to remove from his houſe a ſervant with whom 
the public report had ſcandalized him; that her longer continuance 
would increaſe the ſuſpicion ; and as it gave offence to his pariſhio- 
ners, if he would not immediately diſmiſs her, they muſt conſider 
him as an enemy to his own intereſt, if not as guilty of the crime 
laid to his charge. They remonſtrated with him in the gentleſt 
terms; but he was ſtill refractory, left the country, and carried his 
favorite maid in his train. The Preſbytery conſidered this as a 
confeſſion of his guilt, and depoſed him from his office.” 
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EAGHAIDH a Chiir am beul an Aumbuinn. 
Juſtice itſelf melts away in the mouth of the feeble. 
2. & idir a theid, 's aumbunn a thig. 

The ſtrong ſhall fall and oft the weak Oy rs 

3. 8 fada Lamb an Fhiumanaich, 

” Lig is the hand of the needy. 


4. S Ridir an ! Anmhunn an Uchd Treoir. 
Strong is the feeble in the boſom of might. 
5. & maith an Sgathan Skit Carraid. 
The eye of a friend is an unerring mirror. 
6. Cha bhi n Bochd ſogh-ar Saibhir. 
The luxurious poor ſhall ncer be rich. 
7. Far an tdin' an Abbuin, 's dun as mitgha a fuaim. 
Moſt ſhallow—mot noiſy. 
8. Cha neil Cliith air an Olc, ach gun a dhianamb. 
There is no concealment of evil, but not to commit it. 
9. Gibbt na Cloinne-bige, bbs ga toirt 's ga gradiarraidb. 
The gift of a child, oft granted—ott recalled. 
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10. Cha neil Saoi gun a choi-meas. 
None ſo brave without his equal. 

11. 'S mnic a thainig Combairle ghlic a Biul Amadain. 
Oft has the wiſeſt advice proceeded from the malith 


12. Tuiſhlichid an Zach withir-chaſach. ; ö FY * . 
The four-footed horſe doth often ſtumble z ſo may t fron 


and mighty fall. 
13. Mar a chaimheas Drin a Bheatha, bbeir e Brijth air a Chim- 


hear ſuach. 
As is a man's own life, ſo is his Pa ok of * "EI of others, 


14. Fanaidb Duine ſdnd' re Sith, 's bheir Duine dona dui-leum. 
The fortunate man azvaits, and he ſhall arrive in peace: the 
unlucky baſtens, and evil ſhall be his fate. 


15. Cha do chitir a Ghuala tis, nach do chuir Tuar haris. 
Succeſs muſt attend the man who reg Arugglcs. | 


16. Cha Ghlotr a dhearabhas ach Gmomb. 
Triumph never gain'd the ſounding words of boaſt. 
17. S tric a db fhis am Fuigheal-fochaid, 25 2 ws am Fuigheal- 


faramaid. 
Oft has the object of cauſeleſs ſcorn 3 2 and the 


once mighty {corner fallen down to contempt. 
18. Cha do deobair Fz ann Righ nan Loch riamb Fear a Idimbe-dciſe. 
The friend of his right-hand was never deſerted by FINAL 
the king of RO | 


19. This 
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19. Thig Dia re Þ Aire, i cha A Aire nar ibi. 
Gop cometh in the time of diſtreſs, nen 
when He comes. 


n PN 
By BEN JONSON. 


Nderneath this marble hearſe 
Lies the ſubject of all verſe; 
Sidney s ſiſter, Pembroke's mother: 
Death, ere thou haſt kill'd another, 
Fair and learr'd, and good as ſhe, 
Time ſhall throw a dart at thee. 


Tranſlated into Galig. 


N ſho na luighe fo Lic-lighe 
Ha adh-bheann nan uille-bhuadh, 
Mathair Phembroke, Piuthar Philip: 
Ans gach Daan bith' orra laadh. 
A Bhais man gearr thu fios a coi-meas, 
Beann a dreach, fa h' Juil, ſa Fiach, 
Briſtidh do Bhogh, gun Fhave do ſhaighid : 
Bithi mar nach bith* tu riamh. 
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In the Church- yard of Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 


H O' Boreas ler and Neptune's waves 

- Have toſt me to and fro, 
By Gop's decree, you plainly ſee, 

I'm. harbour'd here below: 
Where I muſt at anchor lye 

With many of our fleet; 
But once again we muſt ſet fail, 

Our Admiral CnRisr to meet. 


Tranſlated into Galic. 


E Udial-cuain; * , ho ſheide Gaoidk 
d lionmhor Ambra thuair mi riamh; 
Gam luaſga a nil agus a nal, 
Gu tric gun Fhois, gun Deoch, gun Bhiadh. 
Ach thanig mi gu Calla taimh, | 
S leg mi m' Achdair ans an Uir, 4 
Far an caidil mi mo Phramh, 
Gus ariſd an tog na Suill. 
Le Guth na Troimp' as airde fuaim 
Dus gidh mi, 's na bheil am choir 
Coinnich' ſhin ArD-ApMHEIRAL a Chuain 


Bhon faith ſhin Fois, is Duais, is Loon. 
SAPPHO's 


Is 
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LEST as the immortal Gods is he, 
The youth who fondly fits by thee, &c. 


Tranſlated into Galic. 


” A Dhmhur mar Dhia neo bhaſmhor ta | 
*N YOglach gu caidreach a ſhuis re d' ſqa: 

Sa chluin, ſa chith re faad na hiztin . | 

Do Bhriara droigheal, s do fhrea gradh cùin. 


Och ! 's turr a d' fhogair thu mo Chloſs 
Sa dhuiſg thu m Croidh' gach Buaireas bochd: 


N tra dhearc mi ort, s' mi goint le t Aadh 


Bhuail reachd am uchd, ghrad mheath mo Chail-: 


Theogh 'm Aigne aris, is ſhruth gu dian 
Teaſghradh air feadh gach Baal am Bhiann: 
Ghrad chaoch mo ſhuiFle Ceodhan Uain 

?S tac aoidh mo Chluas le bothar- f huaim. 


Chuer Fallas *tlth mo Bhuil gun Lath 
Rith Eal-ghris chuin tre m' fhuil gu dlu. 


Gbrad thug am Ploſg a bheannachd leom 


Is ſnnlomh mi ſheach gun' Diog am Chomm. 
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E PIT AP Hon a LAD Y, 
In the Pariſh-Church of Glenorchay, in North-Britain. 


N ſho na luigh ta fan Inwrs 
Bean bu duilich leom bhi ann 
Beul a cheuil, isLamh a Ghrinnis, 
Ha iad *nioſhe ſho nan tam. 


2. Tuill' cha toir am Bochd dhuit beannachd : 
An lom-nochd cha chluthaich thu nis mg? 
Cha tiormajch Deur-bho ſhail na b*Ainnis > 
Co tuill' O-Lacs ! a bheir dhuit treoir * * 


3. Chan fhaic ſhin tuille thu fa choinni : 
Cha ſuidh ſhin tuille air do Bhdrd : 
D'f halabh uain ſuairceas, ſèire is modban: 
Ha Bron s bl-mhulad air teachd oiru. 


In Eng liſh, 


OW ſhe lies here in the duſt, and here memory fills me 
with grief: ſilent is the tongue of melody, and the 

hand of elegance is now at reſt. 
2. No more ſhall the poor give thee his bleſſing : nor ſhall 
the naked be warmed with the fleece of thy flock The tear 
ſhalt thou not wipe away from the eye of the wretched. Where 


now, O Feeble, is thy wonted help! 
. 3. No 
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3. No more, my Fair, ſhall we meet thee in the ſocial hall: no 
more ſhall we fit at thy hoſpitable board. Gone for ever is the 
ſound of mirth : the kind, the candid, the meek is now no more. 
Who can expreſs our grief! Flow ye tears of Moe 


A YOUNG LADY's LAMENTATION 
on the DzaTy of her Lover. 


Tranflated from the Galic. 


LOOMY indeed is the night and dark, and heavy alſo 
is my troubled ſoul: around me all is filent and ftill : but 
fleep has forſaken my eyes, and my boſom knoweth not the balm 
of peace. I mourn for the loſs of the dead the young, the beauteous, 
the brave, alas! lies low, —Lovely was thy form, O youth! lovely 
and fair was thy open ſoul !—Why did I know thy worth POR ! 


why muſt I now that worth deplore ? 


Length of years ſeemed to be the lot of my Love, yet few and 
fleeting were his days of joy. Strong he ſtood as the tree of the 
vale, but untimely he fell into the filent houſe. The morning Sun 
ſaw thee flouriſh as the lovely roſe—before the noon-tide heat low 
thou droop'ſt as the withered plant. 


What then availed thy bloom of youth, and what thy arm of 


ſtrength? Ghaſtly is the face of Love—dim and dark the ſoul- ex- 
prefling eye—The mighty fell to ariſe no more ! 


Whom now ſhall I call my friend? or from whom can I hear the 


ſound of joy? In 7hee the friend has fallen—in thy grave my joy is 
DEG | laid. 
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laid We lived—we grew together. O why together did we not 


alſo fall! 
Death — thou cruel woler ! how oft. haſt thou cited the tear to 


flow! many are the miſerable thou haſt made, and who can eſcape 


thy dart of woe ? 


Kind Fate, come lay me low, and 1 me to my houſe of reſt. 
In yonder grave, beneath the leafy plane, my Love and I ſhall dwell 
in peace. Sacred be the place of our repoſe. 


0 eck not to diſturb the aſhes of the dead! 
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NUMBER IV. 


Accouxr of the FASTING WOMAN 
of Roſo/hire. 


Dunrobin, Aug. 24, 1769. 
The Information of Mr. Ra1xy, Miffionary-Miniſter, in Kincardine, 
anent l M Leod. 


X HARINE M LEO D, daughter to Donald M Leod, far- 
mer, in Cvoig, in the pariſh of Kincardine, Roſzſbire, an unmarried 
woman, aged about thirty-five years, fixteen years ago contracted a 
fever, after which ſhe became blind. Her father carried her to 
ſeveral phyſicians and ſurgeons to eure her blindneſs. Their pre- 
{criptions proved of no effect. He carried her alſo to a lady ſkilled 
in phyſic, in the neighborhood, who, doubtful whether her blindneſs 
was occafioned by the weakneſs of her eye-lids, or a defect in her 
eyes, found by the uſe of ſome medicines that-the blindneſs was oc- 
cafioned by a weakneſs in her eye-lids, which being ſtrengthened, ſhe 
recovered her fight in ſome meaſure, and diſcharged as uſual every 
| kind of work about her father's farm; but tyed a garter tight round 
her forehead to keep up her eye-lids. In this condition the conti- 
nued for four or five years, enjoying good ſtate of health, and work- 
ing as uſual. She contracted another lingering fever, of which the 
never recovered perfectly. 
Sometime after her fever herjaws fell, her eye · lids doſed, and the 
loft her appetite. Her parents declare, that, for the ſpace of a year 
Vol. III. E e e and 
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and three-quarters they could not ſay that any meat or liquid went 
down. her throat. Being interrogated on this point, they owned they 
very frequently pur ſomething into her mouth: but they concluded 
that nothing went down her throat, becauſe ſhe had no evacuation ; 
and when they forced open her jaws at one time, and kept 
them open for ſome time by putting in a ſtick between her 
teeth, and pulled forward her tongue, and forced ſomething 
down her throat, ſhe coughed and ſtrained, as if in danger to 
be choaked. One thing, during the time ſhe eat and drank nothing, 
is remarkable, that her jaws were unlocked, and ſhe recovered her 
ſpeech, and retained it for ſeveral days, without any apparent cauſe 
for the ſame; ſhe was quite ſenſible, repeated ſeveral queſtions of 
the ſhorter catechiſms; told them that it was to no purpoſe to put 


any thing into her mouth, for that nothing went down her throat: 


as alſo that ſometimes ſhe underſtood them when they ſpoke to her. 
By degrees her jaws thereafter fell, and ſhe loſt her ſpeech. | 
Sometinie before I ſaw her ſhe received ſome ſuſtenance, whey, 
water-gruel, &c. but threw it up, at leaſt for the moſt part, imme- 
diately. When they put the ſtick between her teeth, mentioned 
above, two or three of her teeth were broken. It was at this breach 
they put in any thing into her mouth. I cauſed them to bring her out 
of bed, and give her ſomething to drink. They gave her whey. 
Her neck was contracted, her chin fixed on her breaſt, nor could by 
any force be pulled back: ſhe put her chin and mouth into the 
diſh with the whey, and I perceived ſhe ſucked it at the above-men- 
tioned breach as a child would ſack the breaſt, and immediately 
threw it up again, as her parents told me ſhe uſed to do, and ſhe 
endeavoured with her hand to dry her mouth and chin. Her fore- 
head was contracted and wiinkled : her cheeks full, red, and 
7 b blooming, 
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blooming. Her parents told me that ſhe flept a great deal, and 


quantities of blood at her mouth. 

For about two years paſt they have been wont to carry her to the 
door once every day, and ſhe would ſhew figns of uneaſineſs when 
they neglected it at the uſual time. Laſt ſummer, after giving her 
to drink of the water of the well of Strathconnen, ſhe crawled to the 
door on her hands and feet without any help. She is at preſent in a 
very languid way, and ftill throws up what ſhe drinks. 


; Dees NUMBER 
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ſoundly, perſpired ſometimes, and now and then emitted pretty large 
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NUMBER V. | 
PARALLEL ROADS in „LEV. Ao 


_ LL the deſcription that can — * of tha Parallel Roads, or 
Terraſſes, is; that the Glen of itſelf is extremely narrow, and 
the hills on each ſide very high, and generally not rocky. In the 
face of theſe hills, both ſides of the Glen, there are three roads at 
ſmall diſtances from each other, and directly oppoſite on each ſide. 
Theſe roads have been meaſured inthe completeſt parts of them, and 
found to be 26 paces of a man five feet ten inches high: The two 
Higheſt are pretty near each other, about go yards, and the loweſt 
double that diſtance from the neareſt to it. They are carried along 
the ſides of the Glen with the utmoſt regularity, nearly as exact as 
drawn with a line of rule and compaſs, 


Where deep burns or gullies of water croſs thefe roads, they avoid 


both the deſcent and aſcent in a very curious manner; ſo that on the 
fide where the road enters'thofe hollows, they rather aſcend along 
the ſlope, and deſcend the oppoſite fide until they come to the level; 
without the traveller being ſenſible of aſcent or deſcent. . There are 
other ſmaller glens falling into this Glen-Roy. The parallel roads 
furround all theſe ſmaller ones; but where Glen- Roy ends in the open 
country, there are not the ſmalleſt vęſtiges of them to be ſeen. The 
length of theſe roads in Glin-· Roy M about ſeven miles. There are 
other two glens in that neighbourhood, where theſe roads are equally 
viſible, called Glen-Glay, and Glen - Sean, the former running north- 
weſt 
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weſt and the latter ſouth from Glen-Roy. Both theſe roads are much 
about the ſame length as Glen-Roy. 
It is to be obferved that theſe roads are not cauſeway, 1 levelled 
out of the earth. There are ſome ſmall rocks; though few; in the 
courſe of theſe roads. People have examined in what manner they 
made this paſſage through the rocks, and ſind no veſtige of roads in 
the rock; but they begin on each fide, and keep the regular line as 
formerly. 80 far I am indebted to Mr. Trapaud, e rarer 
Auguſt us. * 

cannot learn to what nation the inhabitants of the country attri- 
bute theſe roads: I was informed that they were inacceſſible at the 
eaſt end, open at the weſt, or that neareſt to the ſea, and that there 
were no traces of buildings, or Druidical remains, in any part, that 
could lead us to ſuſpect that they were deſigned for ceconomical or 
religious purpoſes. The country people think they were deſigned 
for the chace, and that theſe terraſſes were made after the ſpots were 
cleared in lines from wood, in order to tempt the animals into the 
open paths after they were rouzed, in order that they might come 
within reach of the bowmen, who might conceal themſelves in the 
woods above and below. Ridings for the ſportſmen are ſtill com- 
mon in all great foreſts in Fance, and other countries on the conti- 
nent, either that they might purſue the game without interruption 
of trees, or ſhoot at it in its paſſage. 
» Mr. Gordon, p. 114, of his Intinerary, mentions ſuch terraſſes, to 
the number of ſeventeen or eighteen, raiſed one above the other in 
the moſt regular manner, for the ſpace of a mile, on the ſide of a hill, 
in the county of Tveedale, near a village called Romana, and alſo 


near two ſmall Roman — They are from fifteen to twenty feet 
„ . 
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broad, and appear at four or five miles diſtance not unlike a great 
amphitheatre. The ſame gentleman alſo has obſerved ſimilar ter- 
raſſes near other camps of the ſame nation, from whence he ſuſpects 
them to be works of the Romans, and to have been thrown up by 
their armies for itinerary encampments. Such may have been their 
uſe in thoſe places: but hat could have been the object of the con- 
trivers of the terraſſes of Glen · Roy, where it is more than probable 
thoſe conquerors never came, remains a myſtery, except the. con- 
and above TOs ſhould wth A ad | 
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N U M B E R VI. 


Of 8LOU GH DOG G S. 
Pak r I. p. 68. 


IR Wilfrid Lawſon, and Sir Williom Hutton, Knights, two 


of his Majeſties Commiſſioners for the Middleſhires of 
Great Britain. To John Muſgrave the Provoſt Marſhall, and the 
reſt of his Majeſties Garryſon, ſend ſalutations. Whereas, upon 
due conſideration of the increaſe of ſtealths dayly growing both 
in deed and reporte among you on the borders. We formerly 
concluded and agreed, that, for reforming thereof, Watches ſhould 
be ſett, and Slough Doggs provyded and kept, according to the 
contents of his Majeſties directions to us in that behalf pre- 
ſcribed. And for that, according to our ſaid agreement, Sir 


William Hutton, at his laſt being in the country, did appoynt 


how the Watches ſhould be kept, when and where they ſhould 
begin, and how they might beſt and moſt ficly continue. And 
withall for the bettering his Majefties ſervyce, and preventing 
further danger that might enſue by the Outlaws, in reſortinge to 
the houſes of Thomas Routledge, alias Baylibead, being neere and 
next adjoyninge to the wayſts, he himſelfe beinge fled amongſt 


them, (as it is reported) Order and Direction was lykewiſe, that 


ſome of the Garryſon ſhould keepe and reſyde in his the ſaid 
Thomas Routledge s houſes, and there to remaine till further di- 
rections be given them, unleſſe he the ſaid Tho: Routledge (hall 

5 FE come 
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come in and enter himſelfe N to his Ma) Lawes, as is con- 
venient. Further, by virtue of our authority from his Ma” to us 
directed, touching the border fervyce. We command you that the 
Jaid Watches be duely ſearched as was appointed, and preſentment 
to us, or th one of us, be mad of every default, either in conſtables 


For their neglect in not ſettinge yt faurth, or in any perſons flyppinge 


or neglectinge their dutyes cherein. And that you likewyſe ſee that 
Song b. Doggs be provyded accordinge to our former directions, and 


as this Note to this Warrant annexed partieularly ſetts down. Faile 


yee not hereof, 4s you will auſwer the contrarye at your pertills, 
Given under our hands and ſeals this 29 of Wonder 1616. 


A NOTE. bow the SLOUGH DOGGS was agreed upon to be 
provyded and kept at the Charge of the Inhabitants, as followeth: 


Jnoprichin, beyond Eft, by the inhabitants there, to be kept 


above the foot of Sl = 7 Dogg 
115. by the-inhabit* of the inlyde of Eſte, to Richmond 
Clugh, to be Kept at the Advor > - 10. 
Ita, by te inhabitants of the pariſh of Arthuret above 
Nichmurlugb, to be kept at the Baihhead  - 1. 


* Bereraſtle pariſh, 3 the Bayhr and Blackquarters, 
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It was appointed and commanded that the chiefe oſſieers, bay- 
liffes, and conſtables, within every circutt and cumpaſſe wherein the 
Slough Doggs are appointed to be kept, ſhould take charge for tafke- 
ing the inhabitants towards the charge thereof, and collect the ſame, 

and for provydinge the Slough Doggs, and to inform the commiſſio- 
ners, if any refuſed to pay their contribution, whereby fuch as re- 
fuſed ſhould be committed to the gaole till they paid the ſame. 


N. B. Biſhop Nicolſon has publiſhed the orders of the Watches, 
6. Ed. 6. in his Border Laws, p. 215, &c. but as I have met with 
nothing concerning the Slough Doggs till the time of James the Firſt, 
am inclined to think it was a new inftitution in that King's reign, 
when they were alſo appointed in the Stich borders. 
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NUMBER VII. 


A LETTER from Mr. GEORGE Mar col u, 
— 5 concerning SHEEP- FARMS, &e. 


Communicated by Jenn MaxwzL, Eſq. of Broombolne. 
Parr I. p. 79- | | 


HESE grounds are not in common as in Exgland, but are 


all ſeparate properties, and divided into extenſive farms, with 
diſtin&t marches, from three to four thouſand acres, They are 
moſtly paſtured with ſheep; that is to fay, the farmer depends upon 
his ſheep for paying the rent and yielding him profit. The cows 
which he keeps, and the corn which he ſows, ſeldom do more than 
maintain his family. Farms of this large extent become neceſſary; 
for as they are not incloſed, the ſheep could not be paſtured with 
eaſe and convenience within narrow marches. Though the country 
was in a complete ſtate of improvement, it is probable the hills will 
never be incloſed, as nature ſeems to have intended them for breed- 
ing cattle to ſupply the cultivated paſtures in the low lands which 
fatten. So long as they are applied to that purpoſe, and I think 
they never can be made fit for any other, they cannot pay the ex- 
pence of incloſing. Every flock has a ſhepherd to take care of them, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to make them eat the ground equally, and in bad 
weather to keep them on ſuch parts of the farm, where they are moſt 


ſhekered rom the ſtorms. He can do nothing without his dog, 
: ; which, 
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which, you know, he learns to do wonderful things ; but it would 
be wrong to mention them to ſtrangers, as they would think we bor- 
dered on the marvellous, It is ſufficient to inform them, that he can 
command all or any part of his flock, at the diſtance of more than a 
mile. As the kinds of ſheep, and the methods of managing them, 
. vary ſo much indifferent parts of the country, it will be difficult to 
give your friend any clear idea of them. There is a gradual decline 
of ſoil from the eaſt to the weſt coaſt. This fact is put beyond a 
doubt, from the fize of both ſheep and black-cattle turning ſmaller 
and ſmaller as you advance from the eaſt tothe weſt. The large ſheep 
of the eaſt border have often been brought here, but they did not 
thrive, but turned ſmaller ; and I have known our ſheep ſent to 
them, which you would not have known for largeneſs in a year or 


two. This ſhews that the alteration of the fize is not owing to the 
fancy of the farmer, but to a real difference of ſoil. There are dif- 


ferent kinds of ſoil required for different kinds of ſheep, and at dif- 
ferent ages. The hogs, which is the name they go by before they are 


a year old, ſhould have dry paſture, well mixed with heaths, and not 


much expoſed to ſtorms of ſnow, which breeds them firm and ſound. 
The ewe, which is the female, ſhould have much graſs, and not very 


high land, on account of the lambs which they bring forth in the 


ſpring, and the wedder, which is the gelded male ſheep, is fitteſt for 


. the very high grounds, as being ſtrongeſt and moſt hardy. This 


accounts for moſt farmers having more farms than one, asone ſeldom 
contains all theſe different ſoils and fituations. Through Tiviotdale, 
the product which moſt of the farmers ſell is wedders above three 
years old, and about a ſeventh or eighth part of the oldeſt of their 


ewe ſtock, which are commonly about fix years old. They ell the 
Fff2 wedders 
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wedders in Je, and che ewes about Micharlmas. They are 
moſtly bought by the Engliſb for feeding, It is impoſſible to 
give you an account of prices, as they vary almoſt every ſeaſon. 
Within theſe twelve years, I have known the Tiviotdalt wedders 
ſell from ten to fifteen ſhillings, and the ewes. from ſix to ten 
ſhillings. We ſhear or clip the wool in the months of June 
and July. The price of the wool varies as much as the price 
of the ſheep, from three ſhillings and fix-pence. to fix ſhillings 
and. ſix-pence. per ſtone Eugliſb, 16 lb. to the ſtone. From five 
to between. fix and ſeven fleeces, go to the ſtone. The market 
for wool. is ſometimes at Edinburgh, and ſometimes in, Exgland. In 
ſame parts of the eaſt of Tiviordale, they do. not ſalve their ſheep, 
but they do it in moſt places. It is thought tar warms the ſheep, 
and deſtroys a kind of vermin. called a cade, which infeſts them 
much. The method. of ſalving is very different, with regard. 
to the quantity of butter mixed with the tar, and alſo with re- 
gard to the quantity of both laid on the ſheep. The mixture 
is from twenty - four pounds Engliſh to above three ſtones of but - 
ter to ſixteen quarts of tar; and with this quantity they will 
ſalye from forty to one hundred and twenty ſheep. The greater 
proportion of butter, the better the wool is; not in point of 
fineneſs, but it waſhes whiter, and conſequently. takes a better 
dye. The colder the ground is, the more ſalve is laid on. It 
coſts from two - pence half · penny to three - pence half · penny each 
ſheep. In Tivialdale, they have got much into the practice of 
giving their ſheep. hay in the fnows of winter, which is of much. 
ſervice to them. I cannot pretend to give you my opinion po- 
ſitively with regard to the rents paid, and how many ſheep are 

| 8 | kept 
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Fept- by the acre: they vary with the ſoil of the ground, and 
often according to the opinion the different landlords entertain 
of the value of their eſtates. More grounds keep below a ſheep: 
to the acre than above it; and the rent ſtands from two thillings 
to three ſhillings and fix-pence for each ſheep. The rents of 
moſt farms have advanced within theſe twelve or fourteen years, 
from a third to double; which great advance has made high- 
land farming very uncertain; as no improvements which melio- 
rate the farms can be made; but they entirely depend upon 
the riſe and fall of the markets, beſides running a great riſque 
from bad ſeaſons. In Efkdale, where we live, we ſell no wedders, 
becauſe we cannot afford to. breed; weddet hogs, on account of 
a diſeaſe, which kills great numbers of that age in our grounds. 
Our product is lambs and ewes: at the age already mentioned. 
Within theſe twelve years, we have fold our lambs from two 
ſhillings to four ſhillings and ſix-pence; and our ewes from five. 
ſhillings, and fix-pence to nine ſhillings. Our markets are the 
ſame as in Tiviotdale: our wool ſells. lower. Many. of us have 
a practice of milking our ewes ; though it is going faſt into diſ- 
uſe, becauſe it. is generally thought to be hurtful... It renders. 
the ewe leſs fit to bear the ſtorms in winter; it makes her have 
leſs wool; and ſhe will fell at a much higher price at Micbael- 
mas, if not milked, being fatter. The great temptation to milk 
ewes, is to provide butter for ſalving, which of late years has 
been very dear, As perhaps Mr. P. may have a. curioſity to 
ſee a calculation of how much is made by milking, I ſhall give you 
an account of what I made this year out of three hundred and 


"gy ewes at Burnſoot; ; for I milk at no other of my farms. 
I made 
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lms 75 FIG Dui of choeſs in fix weeks, 1 40 4 per 1 
ſtone— | 16 5 
12 lone ef hun at 5 64 per flone E — 3 6 
wo | | fo . | 19 11 


Wages of Gas women — 2 8 
Mages of ewe· herd — 6 18 — 3 6 


5 | 16 5g 
N. B. The © As ds from the milk is more than — to che 
maintainance of the above five ſervants. 
This comes to about 9 4 d. each ſheep. 


Io the north-weſt of us, in Treddale, Clydeſdale, the head of Au- 
nandale and in Galloway, the farmers ſell for their product wedder 
hogs, and ſome of them lambs, as we do, For the moſt part the 

Engliſh buy them to lay on their commons. They are a ſhort coarſe- 
woolled ſheep, and eſteemed very hardy. In theſe parts they are 
free of that diſeaſe which kills the young ſheep in our country, and 
which is the reaſon of their keeping all their male lambs on moſt of 
the farms, Theſe hogs have ſold within theſe twelve years, from 
five ſhillings to eight ſhillings and fix-pence. The diſeaſes to which 
ſheep areliable are many. I ſhall only mention three of them, which 
are moſt mortal. That which we eſteem the worſt is called the Rot. 
They contract it by paſturing in wet marſhy ground, when it hap- 
pens to be a rainy ſeaſon in the months of Auguſt and September. The 
only remedy is draining. A bad ſeaſon will even bring on a rot in 
dry grounds, where there is much graſs. If they ſuffer much hunger, 


either from an overſtock i — or from the ſnows in winter, it 
5 | | will 
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will occaſion this diſeaſe. We call another diſeaſe the Sickneſs ; it 
appears to be a kind of colic, as it ſwells them much in the body: 
it moſtly attacks young ſheep from before Martinmaſs until the 
ſpring. We have no remedy for it. The third diſeaſe is called the 
Louping-ill, which rages moſtly from the iſt of April to the iſt of 
June. It deprives them of the uſe of their limbs. We likewiſe 
know no remedy for it, | 


P. S. In reading over my letter, I think it right to explain 
that part of it, where I ſay, that there are farms of four thouſand _ 
acres. I do not mean, that theſe large farms are all paſtured by 
one flock of ſheep, for one flock has ſeldom above ſeven or eight 
hundred acres to go upon. 
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4 | Ed altar was foand 3 in the great Station at * the 
— — | Blatum Bulgium a, onze. It is dedicated to a local 
nen Goddeſs, whoſe natethas * yet occured in hiſtory. 
The nation, ſhe was worſhipped by, or that of the devotee 
that erected it is unknown. The reading may be thus: 


DEAE HARIMEI. 
- -LAE, SACGA A 
8 MIDIAHVS "x 
34 ARCXVSELX. Ee 22. 
. Wee — Sacgamidiabus A. Architedtns X. W Solvit L. 
. Libentifſima mente. 3 
* 1 did not fail conſulting the learned n this occaſion; but they 


rung ſuch a number of changes on the words, that I content myſelf 
with giving the plaineſt reading. 


ks. 
No. II. is an altar addreſſed to Aotber unknown Goddeſs ; for we 
know no more of Virudeſtbis ol Viratis, (as one of my 


learned friends will have it) than we do of Harimella. 
DEAE 


oY 
4 
* 


1 


R 
Y " VT” 


4 


2 
— 


# # 
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DEAE VIRADES 

- THI. PAGVS CON 
DRVSTIS MIL ltavit - 
IN COHore I. TVN 
GRorum SVB SIVO 
AVSPICE PR 
AFEfo. 


All we can ſay of this goddeſs is that ſhe was worſhipped by 


the Twngri, or the people of Licge, who ſerved in the Romas army 
in Britain. 


No. III. is defigned for the figure of FoxTuns; with the following 


dedication inſcribed beneath her feet : 


FORTVNAE Reduci pro 
SALVTE P. CAMmi 
ITALICI PRAE Fei COb. II. 
TUNęrorum CELER — 
LL NM. 4 


This i is a complimentary addreſs to Fox ruxx, by Celer, a freed- | 


man probably of Cammins, in gratitude for having brought his 


maſter ſafely back from ſome journey. 


No. IV. is a ſepulchral ſtone, with a rude head on it. 


Theſe four are engraven in plate. The following are preſerved 
with them in the ſame place, 


x. Part of the figure of vie, with one foot on a globe. Her veſt 
and part of her wings only are to be ſeen. 
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2. A ſepulchral ſtone, with this inſeription: 
Diis manibus Afutiano Baſſi ordinato 
Tribuno Coh. II. Tungrorum Flavia Bætica 
Conjunx faciendum curavit. 


By the frequent mention of the T; ungri, it 8 they were ſta- 
tioned here for ſome time. 


3. A very plain altar, addreſſed alſo to ForTune. 
Fox rux = Cohortis prime Nerviorum * 
Mille Germanorum Equitum. 


4. A fragment of an earthen veſſel, with a naked female leaning on 
a column. 

5. Another, with part of a boar beneath a tree. This perhaps 
alludes to the Caledonian foreſt. The fragment of the inſcrip- 
tion above the boar is only II. TVN. I ſuppoſe done by an 
officer of the Tungrian cohort, and after the defeat of the Cale- 
donians at the battle of the Mons Grampius, where two cohorts 
of that body were diſtinguiſhed greatly. 8 

6. An inſeription: 

| | C. L. | 

PED. BR. P. 


Collegium ligniferorum peditatus BRIO AN TIC poſuit. 
This is a conjecture collected from the following, which gives 


ſome light into the letters C. L. 


7. Numini Augyfi Deo Mercurio | 
Signum poſuerunt Cultores Collegii Ligniferi 
Ejuſdem Dei curatore Ingenno Rufo. V. S. L. M. 
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8. An altar, with an nden fimilar. Dzo. MzR cus, Jur. 
CereaLts Cenſor Sigillorum Collegii Ligniferorum Cultorum 
ejus de ſuo dedit votum ſolvit libens merito *. 


9. A piece of an ornamental ſtone, inſcribed Legio XX. Via. 


10. An inſcription. Imperatori Czſart TrAjJano Hazi 
Legio ſecunda Augaſta. 


11. Another piece of a veſſel, inſcribed Sac. EROR. 


11. An inſcription. Imre. Cs. FLavio VALERIO ConsTANTING 
PIO FeLict invicto Aususro. 
This was found on the Roman road, in the pariſh of He Nel, be- 
tween Carliſle and Penrith. 


12. An inſcription in memory of one Pervica, by her mother Julia. 
Dis Manibus Sacrum Jura Pzrvicz Filiæ. Mr. Horſely, 
No. LXIV. Northumberland, preſerves one of the ſame kind. 


13. A fragment, containing 
AXAN 
CONIS. 

14. A ſtone, with the figure of the Goddeſs Minerva. It is engraven 
No. X XXIV. Scotl. by Mr. Horſely, and deſcribed p. p. 341. 353. 
On her breaſt is the Ægis; beneath on one fide is her ſhield ; 
in her right hand a ſpear; her hair long; on her head a helmet 
ſurrounded witha mural coronet, denoting, according to Lacian, 
that ſhe was the inventreſs of the art of building; the ſummit 


Number 7, 8, and 14, were purchaſed by the late Sir Jobn Clerk, of Pexy- 
cxick, rear Edinburgh, 
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is cfowned with olive, another concomitant of this Deity. She 
is ſtyled Brigantia from her delight in war. This is indeed a 
new epithet ; but as the ſtone was carved in Britain, the in- 
ſcriber gave her the appellation of the moſt warlike of our 
tribes, That ſuch was the derivation of the name of the Bri- 


 Fantes appears from Camden. He does not give the true Britiſs 
etymology, which is from Brig, choice or chief men. This 


tribe was famous for its plundering excurſions, which hardened 
them to war, and gave them a ſuperiority over their neighbors. 


This ſculpture perhaps belonged to a temple dedicated to Mi- 


nerva, founded in the country of the Brigantes, whoſe limits, 
in all probability, extended beyond Burrens, the place it was 
found at. By the inſcription, it appears to have been done - 


i by order of Julian, in honour of his favourite Goddeſs, to 


whom he conſtantly paid his devotions in ſecret before his 
poly: bes 


Bal ANTI Sacrum AManDus Architectus ex ImperioImperatoris 


JvriAuxt poſuit. 
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NUMBER IX. 
4 7 of BARONS ſummoned to the Siege of 


Caerlaveroc. 
Parr I. p. 96. 
Free de Aubigni. We. de Cantelo. 5 
Aimar de St. Amaud. Cromeuelle. 
Brian fitz Alan. | Jobn de Cretingnes. 
Hugh de Bardolf, _ Hugh le Diſpenſer. 
Fohn de Beauchamp. Patric de Dunbar. 
Jobn de Bar. Eam. Daincourt. 
de la Bree. Zohn Daincourt. 
Walter de Beauchamp. Earl of Lincoln. 
Fohn Botetorte. Hereford. 
Anth. Beke, Bp. of Durrbam. Warwick. © 
Maurice de Barkley. Bretaigne, 
Alex. de Bailioll, Oxford. 
Barth. Badleſmeri. de Laonis. 
Barkley. Glouceſter. 
Baſſet. Jobn de Engaine. 
Fobn de Clavering. Fohn le Eftrang. © 
Rob. de Cliffort. Simo Frefill. © 
Hugh de Courtenay. Thomas de Furnival, 
Coucbes, NV. de Ferrers. 


Adam 
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Adam de la Ford. 
Henry de Graye. 

Wie. de Grantſon. 
Jobn de Graye. 

Gerard de Grondonvile. 


Henry de Graham. 


Ralf de Gorges. 
Euſtace de Hache. 
Jobn de Haſtings. 
Simo de Haſtings. 
Rob. Haunſert. _ 
de Hontercomb. 
Nich. de Karrn. 


| Philip de Kime. 


Tho. de Lankaſter. 
. de Latimer. 
Wi. de Layburn. 
V. le Marſhall. 
Walterus Money. 
Jobn de Moun. 
Roger de Mortaign. 
John de la Mare. 
Hugh de Mortimer. 


© Simo de Montagu. 


Roger de Mortimer. 
Ralf de Monthermer. 


Bertrand Mountboucher. 


Robert de Montealto. 
Thomas de Multon. 
Fob". de Odefion. 
Henry de Pery. 
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Rob. fitz Payne 


Hugh Poinz, 
Job“. Paignell. 


© Rob. fl. Rogeri. 


W. de Ros. 

John de Rivers. 

me. di Riare. | 
Tho. de Richmond. 


. Richard de Rokele. - 


Nich. de Segrave. 
Segrave. 
John de Seagrave. 
Rob. de Scales. 
Rich. Sieuart. 
John de H. John. 
Jobn de &. john. 
de Tater ſall. 
Rob. de Tony. 


Henry le Tieis. 
Jobn fits Marmad, Thweng. 


de Vavaſours. 
Aimar de Valence. 
Rob. fil. Walteri. 


- 
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Jobn de Marron. Edvardus Rex. 
Rich. fil. N. Ed. fil. Regis. 
Adam de Welles. © .. © Tho. fil. Regis. 
Rob. de la Ward. Baro de Wigneton. 
» Rob. de Willeby, © » de Kirkbride: 
Alvin de la Zouch. 
— 
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N U M B ER X. 
Of the GOLD MINES of SCOTLAND. 


From a MS. of Col. lock wver ad others. 
| Part I. p. 118. 


R. Cornelius Devoſſec, a lapidary in London, was the firſt who 
diſcovered gold in Scotland. In the vallies of Wanlockbead 

(near Leadbills) Abraham Grey, a Dutchman, who lived ſome time in 
London, got a good quantity of natural gold, He payed his work- 
men weekly, and lent to diverſe-men beforehand, as it is written in 
that parchment book, ſaying, with this natural gold, gotten in Great- 
beard's time (for ſo he was called, becauſe of his great long beard, . 
which he could have bound about his middle) was made a very fair 
deep baſon, without any addition of any other gold, at Edinburgh, in 
the Canongate ſtreet. It was made by a Scotſman, and contained by 


eſtimation, within the brims thereof, an Engliſb gallon of liquor: 


the ſame baſon was of clean neat natural gold. It was then filled 
up to the brim with coyned pieces of gold, called unicorns (which 
appear to have been only coined in James III. and James IV. time. 
For this vide Ander/. Diplom. et Numiſmata Scotie) which baſon and 
pieces both were preſented to the French king by the regent Earl of 
Morton, who ſignified upon his honourtothe king, ſaying, ** My lord, 

& behold this baſon and all that therein is; it is natural gold got 
* Won this * of Scotland, by a Dutchman, named Abraham 
| 5 6c © Grey.” »” 
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Grey. Abraham was ſtanding by and affirmed it upon a ſolemr 
oath, but he ſaid unto the ſaid king, that he thought it did ingender 
and increaſe within the earth; and that he obſerved it ſo to do by the 
influence of the heavens : then Earl Morton ſtood up, ſaying, © I alſo 
believe that it engenders within the earth, but only of theſe two 
elements, viz, water and earth; and that it was made perfect mal- 
* Jeable gold from the beginning by God; and am certain that this 
& cup, and all the pieces therein, are of natural Scots gold, without 
& any other compound or addition.” 


Mr. Atkinſon and Mr. George Bowes, both Engliſhmen, procured- = 


a commiſſion into Scotland unto the gold mines; and I happened on 
a book of his making in England ; I compared the ſame (having car- 
ried it with me into Scotland) with the report of the country: and the 
' countrymen at Wanleckbead ſaid it was fo, and moſt true, that Mr. 
Bowes diſcovered a ſmall vein of gold upon Farlockbead. He ſwore 
all his workmen to keep it ſecret from the king of Scotland and his 
council: and ſo he promiſed, before his departure from England to 
the Queen Elizabeth; and by her letters to the council of Scotland, 
got a new warrant ; ſo was ſuffered to dig and delve as he would, 
after another faſhion than Mr. Bulmer or his men did. He digged 
ſundry ſhafts ; found oftimes good feeling gold, and much ſmall 
gold, of which he gave ten or twelve ounces, to make friends in- 
England and Scotland. He had both Engliſh and Scots workmen, and 
paid them with the ſame gold. Mr. Bulmer's men found little or 
none. And when he and his men had filled their purſes, then he 
cauſed the ſhaft to be filled up again, ſwearing his men to ſecreſy, 
and keep it cloſe, from the King of Scotland and his council. This 
was confeſſed by ſome of Mr. Bowes's chief ſervants, fince his death. 


Vor. III. Hh h On 
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On his return to England, he ſhewed the Qbeen a long purſe full of 


the gold found in the vein he had diſcovered, and it was valued to be 


worth ſevenſcore pounds. He told her majeſty he had made it very 
ſire, and hid it up till next going there. She liked well thereof, 
promiſing him a triple reward, and to prepare himſelf next ſpring to 
go there at her majeſty's charge alone, to ſeek for a greater vein : 
he went home reit to his own country in the north of England, where 
he dwelt ; but unfortunately riding to ſee the copper works and 
mines in Cumberland, at Kefwvell, as he was going down into the deep, 
the ladder broke, the earth fell in, and he was bruifed to death. 
Then Mr. Atkinſon ſucceeded Mr. Bozwes, and found gold which 
was preſented to King James. Cornelius Devoſſee, painter to Queen 
Elizabeth, excellent in the trial of minerals and mineral cones, and 
acquainted with Nicholas Hilliard, goldſmith and miniature - painter 
to her majeſty, engaged in the adventure with him in ſearch of gold 
in Scotland. Both made an aſſigument to Arthur ven Brownchurft to 
operate for them. They being informed by travellers of good expe- 
rience, bow that as ſand andgravel have theirſeveral beds in England, 
even ſo are there beds of gold and filver in foreign countrys they had 
travelled; rocks and craigs having veins and beds of iron, copper, 
and tin minel, even fo gold and ſilver have their yeins amongſt rocks 
and in the ground; ſo they hoped to find out a bed or vein of gold 
in Scotland. In conſequence Brownchurft ſearched, and found gold 
in ſundry places: but was forced to leave all in the mint-bouſe by 
command of the King, being a minor; and Earl Morton, Regent, re- 
fuſed Brownchurft the liberty of ſearch, without paying full value for 
Wee gold as ſhould be gotten by him in Scotland; and 


* Mr. Waiyelt's Anecdotes of Paintings, I. 148. | 
r. what 
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though a ſuitor four months, never obtained it, but became one of 
his thajeſty's ſworn ſervants in Scotland, to draw ſmall and great pic- 
tures to the King. Mr. Bulmer, in Queen Elizabeth's time, ſearched 
and found gold, &c. in theſe places in Scotland, viz. 1. Upon Man- 
wock moor in Niddeſdale. 2. Wentock water, on Robert moor, in Niddeſ- 
dale. 3. Frier moor, or Glongonnar water in Clideſdall. 4. Short-Clengh 
water in Crawford moor. 5. Long-Clenth braes of Long-Cleuch head. 


He prefented to the queen a gold portinger, . 


graven the following lines: 
I dare not give, nor yet preſent, 
But render part of that's thy n: 
My mind and heart ſhall fill invent 
T6 ſeek out treaſures yet unn. 
But having loft his living by his own and others prodigality, he re- 
called himſelf, and penned a book of all his acts, works, and devices, 
named Bulmer's Still, and another great book on filver-mines, mine- 
rals, mineral ſtones, tin-mines, coal. mines, and ſalt · works, &c. It 
was propoſed in council for him to procure twenty - four gentlemen 
of land, &c. rent 10,0001. value, or 5001. yearly, who were to diſ- 
burſe 300 J. ſterling each man, in money or victuals, for main- 
tenance of gold - inines in Scotland; for which each was to be 
knighted, and called the Knight of the Golden Mines, or the Golden 
Knight; but it did not take place, for the Earl of Saliſbury eroſſed 
his views: only one knight was made, Sir Jobn Claypool, with Sir 
Bewes Bulmer. Mr. Bulmer writeth of the variety of ſtones and me- 
tals found by him in Scotland, viz. 1. natural gold great and ſmall. 
2. natural ſilver. 3. copper- ſtone. 4. lead-ore. 5. iron-ſtone. 6. mar- 
ble. 7. ſtone-coal. 8. beds of alabaſter. g. amethyſt. 10. pearls. 
H h h 2 Memorandum 
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Memorandum of the minerals found in Scotland by Colonel Borth- 
"Wick. 1. A ſilver- mine on the north fide of the hill S. Jordin in the 
pariſh of Foveran.. 2. Gold found about Dunidur beyond Aberdeen. 
3. Silver called golden bank, at Menzies, in the pariſh of Foveran. 


4. Silver, at the back of a park, where there is a well that ſerves Diſ- 


+lair's bouſhold, pariſh of Hntra, eight miles north by Aberdeen. 
5. Gold in the boggs of new Leſlie, at Drumgarran, two miles from 
Dunidur. 6. Iren at the well of Spa, welt ſide of FYomar hill, near 
Gilkomſtone miln, quarter of a mile from Aberdeen. 7. Gold, very 
rich, in a town called Ouerbill, pariſh Becheluie, belongs to L. 


Flames, fourteen fathoms below the kiln. 8, Lead, at the head of 
Lougblieburn, north ſide of Selkirk, 9. Copper in a place called El- 


Phon, in a hill beſide Alex Laird of Hilltown's lands. 10. Silver, 
in the hill of Strill, Galloway, - 11. Silver, in Windyncil, Tweedate. 


12. Gold, in Glenclought, near Kirkbill. 13. Copper, in Locklaw, Fife. 


14. Silver, in the hill ſouth fide Lochenbill. 15. Lead, in L. Bro- 
Aber lone s land. 16, Several metals near Kirkcudbright. 17. Copper, 
north ſide Borthwickbill, Hawick, and Branxome. 18. Silver, in 


 Kyleſmoor, Sorn, and Machlin, Airſhire. 19. Scyeral ores in Orkney. 
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A DISSERTATION on the GOVERNMENT 
of the PEOPLE in the WESTERN ISLES. 


| Written November 19th, 1774, 
By the Rev. Mr. Dona MacayZen,of Kilmuir, inthe Me of obi 


| Par I. p. 312. 
TAHE diſtance of cheſe iſles from the centre of the ſtate, ford 


tains, extenfive moors, and impetuous ſeas, while their ſovereigns 
were employed in quelling more dangerous inſurrections at home, or 
in repelling the frequent incurſions of their ſouthern neighbours, 
left them in a kind of independency on the crown of Scotland, eſpe- 
cially while, for ſome centuries, they continued to be governed by 
Norwegianviceroys, who coming from a wild and barbarous country, 
cannot be expected to have brought order or civilization along with 
them; nor was the matter much mended when Somerlade, the famous 
Thane of Arg yl, upon being married to a daughter of Olave, depute 
King of Man, got a footing in the ifles, all of which to the north of 
the Mullof Kintire, together with Kintire itſelf, he poſſeſſed by himſelf 
or his deſcendants, or thoſe having right from them, until about the 
beginning of the 15th century. All this while whatever reformation 
was — in the heart of the kingdom on the manners and preju- 


dices 


as they were from the awe of ſupreme power, by high moun- 
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dices of barbarous times, could have made but a very ſlow progreſs 
in the Iſles: though, as iſlands, they muſt be ſuppoſed to have 
yielded to the arts of peace and good order eurlier than their neigh- 
bours-upon the continent. Iflands, on account of the goodneſs of 
the ſoil, and the additional ſubſiſtenee they draw from the ſea, are 
generally cloſer inhabited: erimes could not then lie ſo long con- 
cealed among them as in diſtant unhoſpitable glens and mountains. 
They are alſo more frequented by ſtrangers; and therefore by 
4 ſort of collifion the men would poliſh one another into good 
manners. They had a Sheriff of the Iſles under the Norwegian 
dynaſty; but when the lands were parcelled out afterwards by 
the Lords of the Iſles, the deſcendants of Somerlade, among barons 
of different ranks and fizes, each of theſe barons, aſſiſted by the 
chief men of the community, held his court on the top of a hill 
called Crock an Eric, i. e. the hill of pleas, where the diſputes 
they had among themſelves were determined, where the encroach- 
ments of their neighbours were confidered, and the manner of re- 
pelling force by force, or the neceſſary alliances they were to 
enter into, refolved on. In this period, when agriculture, trade, 
and manufactures were at a very low pitch, the laws were few 
and general: their little contracts were authenticated by being 
tranſacted in the preſence of witneſſes; the marches of the dif- 
ferent barons were fixed before a croud by two or more ſaga- 
eious men, and two or more young lads were ſcourged with 
thongs of leather, that they might the better remember the tranſ- 
action. The laſt who was thus uſed is now an old man, and a 
penſioner to the family of Au Donald; Nor were the people in 
OE CO EEC one another, as to inſiſt upon a 
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cautioner, that the beaſt or ſubject expoſed to open ſale was fairly 


come by or would not be reclaimed by another, which was once a 


common practice over the kingdom called in plain Gaulic, Na- di 
neah, The penal laws were more numerous, ſevere, and particu- 
lar; for when reſtraints are put upon natural liberty, and the cuf+ 
toms to which men were habituated in a tate of barbarity were to 
be reduced or aboliſhed, men muſt have very alarming examples 
painted before their eyes. The laws of the firſt legiſlators in all 
countries are very ſevere, and are foftened and moderated accord- 
ing to the progreſs of civilization. The legiſlator of the Fervs, 
though a very meek man, punifhes ſeveral erimes with the moſt 
cruel kinds of death, ftoning and burning. Of Draco's laws, one of 
the firft Abeuian legiſlators, it is ſaid that they were written with 


blood; and it is well known, that the laws of the twelve tables 


were very ſevere. - Fraitors were put to death in the Iſles, being 
according to a cuſtom that prevailed among the Norwegians, firſt 
gelded and both their eyes pulled out. Inceftuous perſons were 
buried in marſhes alive, and bankrupts, without entering into a 


conſideration of the nature of their misfortunes, were ſtripped of 


their all, clad in a party-coloured clouted garment, with ſtockings 
of different fets, and had their hips daſhed againft a ſtone in pre- 
ſence of the people by four men, each taking hold of an arm or 
a thigh, This puniſhment they called Ton Crnaigh : and cow- 
ardice, when not capitally puniſhed, was accompanied with per- 
petual infamy. The prifons were dark vaults, without beds, or 


the fmalleſt crevice to introduce light, where no friend was per- 


mitted to comfort the criminal, who, after a long faſt, was often 
|  Kille& with a furfeit, This was the cafe of Heitchen, the ſon of 
Archibald 
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Archibald Clerich, a traitor againſt the family of Macdonald, who 


died in the vault of Duntulm, of a furfeit of ſalt beef, being 
refuſed any kind of drink. The ſeverity of juſtice laid hold but 
on a few; for the protection of the tribe or clan was generally 
reſorted to, who did all in their power to fave their own man 
from diſtreſs, or to purſue with vengeance the perſon who had 


offended any of their number. It often happened in this caſe, 


that among powerful tribes, the voice of the judge was too weak 
to be heard: then religion ſtepped in as a neceſſary. ſupplement 
to his power, Sanctuaries, called Girths, were conſecrated in every 
diſtri, to which the criminal fled ; where the ſuperſtition. of the 
times, countenanced by the political inſtitutions, ſecured him from 
every. act of violence, until he was brought to a judicial trial. 
To this day we ſay of a man who flies to a place of ſecurity, 
Hug e an girt Er: and whatever party violated the ſanctuary, 
which very ſeldom happened, brought the terrible vengeance of 
the church upon their back. Such a bridle as this became ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to reſtrain the anger and impetuoſity of a law- 


leſs tribe when provoked. Again, when the criminal got in among 
his oven people, they did all in their power to juſtify his conduct 


and ſave his perſon. In this caſe the reſentment turned on the 
clan, and any one of them who fell into the hands of the offended 
was ſure to ſuffer diſtreſs, or to be kept in durance, until the 
criminal was delivered over to- juſtice, which practice was at laſt 
found expedient to be turned into a law in the kingdom, to pre- 
vent the clans from coming buckled in all their armour to the 
field, to determine their own quarrels, 


In proceſs of time, they learned from their neighbours, as well 
2 
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as from their on experience, that to perpetuate ſtrife and diſ- 
order among tribes who were almoſt in full poſſeſſion of their 
natural liberty, excepting when the local cuſtom ſtood: in their 
way, was dangerous to the publick, and ruinous to themſel ves. 
To ſtop the progreſs of reſentment, they cancelled the injury by 
ſatisfaction with their cattle, by a mutual agreement betwixt the 
parties, which therefore was called a compoſition, to be divided 
betwixt the injured perſon and his clan. But as the compoſition 


was not always eaſily accepted, the principals of the different tribes 


fixed the value of it for every injury, and eſtimated the life of a man 


according to his rank; here a people void of refinement made little 


diſtinction betwixt voluntary and involuntary treſpaſſes, for fear 
that impunity in any cafe ſhould give a ſcope to wicked perſons to 
abuſe the indulgence of cuſtom or law. The greatneſs of the com- 
poſition in this caſe brought not only honour along with it, but 

eater ſecurity in a rude and barbarous neighbourhood. This ran- 
ſom was called Eric. The clan was then obliged to give up the 
defender, or become liable for the penalty proportioned to the 


injury committed. Thus the clans became mutual pledges for the 


good behaviour of the individuals who compoſed them. When 


ſpecie found its way in among them, a price was put upon the 


cattle, and by the neceſſary decreaſe in the value of money, 
which they were not aware of, the Eric came at length to be 
very trifling ; but by this time the laws of the kingdom had 
made near approaches to them, which were far from being wel- 
come to men cloſely attached to their own cuftoms and” connec- 
tions, being deaf to the voice of parties, and to the diſtinctions 
of clans and individuals. The law hath come the length of 
Vol. III. | Iii & Roſoſhire,” 
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% Roſoſhire,” ſaith one neighbour. by way of news to another. 
* O0 ho!“ replies he, if God doth not ſtop it, you will ſoon 
e have it nearer home.“ Much after this manner hath the pro- 
greſt of civilization been carried on in all the countries of * 
rape 3 for ſimilar cauſes produce fimilar effects. 

All the time preceding the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
and ſome what later, the government of the Ifles and of the neigh- 
bouring continent was of the military kind. The people were made 
up of different clans, each of which was under the direction of a 
chief or leader of their own, and as their ſecurity and honour con- 
fiſted in the number and ſtrength of the clan, no political engine 
was neglected, that could be thought of, to increaſe their numbers 
or inflame their courage, The children of the principal people 
were given out to nurſes : the foſter-brothers, or coalts, as they 
called them, with their children and connections for many ge- 
nerations, were firmly attached to their will and intereſt, This 
ſort of relation was carefully traced out, and the memory of it 
preſerved, being eſteemed a ſtronger bond of friendſhip than 
blood or alliance, It was to increaſe their numbers that baſtardy 
was under no fort of diſhonour : beſides that the children got out 
of wedlock, to remove the uncertainty of their birth, exprefſed 
more love, and underwent more hazards on account .of the clan, 
than the lawful children, by which they generally acquired a 
higher degree of ſtrength both of mind and body, and therefore 
were ſometimes called to the ſucceſſion by a heroical tribe, in pre- 
ference of thoſe who by the preſent -laws ſhould enjoy it. Such a 
breach in the lineage of a family is diſavowed as being a diſ- 
honourable blot by the preſent race, though the ſeveral branches are 

| | | apt 
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apt to charge it upon one another, when debating upon the ideal 
chieſtainary of a clan. It was however reckoned no diſcredit in 
the days of military proweſs. Abimelech, King of Sichem, was be- 
got by Gideon, on a concubine, and preferred to the ſeventy children 
he had by his married wives. Hilliam the Conqueror was not 
aſhamed to call himſelf the Baſtard of Normandy ; as little was Uly/- 
ſes to acknowledge that he was the ſon of a concubine. The ſafety 
of the community is the ſupreme law, to which every political con- 
ſideration muſt occaſionally yield. 

It would be aſtoniſhing to hear that theft and plundering, inſtead 
of being infamous, were reckoned the moſt wHieſome exerciſe of 
youth, when they went without the limits of their own community, 
and were not taken in the fact, if it were not commonly known to 
have been the caſe every where. From this ſource, the chieftains 
derived rewards for their numerous followers, and dowries ſome 


times for their daughters. It is known that one of them engaged 


in a contract of marriage to give his fon in-law the purchaſe of three 
Miabacimaſt moons, at a ſeaſon of the year when the nights were 
lang, and the cattle ſtrong enough to bear hard driving. This 
tranſaction happened on the main land, where dark woods, extenſive 
waſtes, high-forked mountains, and a coaſt indented with long wind- 
ing branches of the fea, favoured the trade. Theſe were ſtrong 
holds, little frequented by ſtrangers, where the antient practices 
aud prejudices might be preſerved tothe laſt periods of time, without 
{ome fuch violent ſhock as that of the year 1745. The iflanders 
yielded much earlier to the arts of peace and civility, for the Dean 
ain Manas ag 202. pitacies from a few of 
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the ſmaller iſlands which were divided from a ——— oleh: 
bourhood. | 

In the military days, the chieftain drew lirele or no rent from his 
8 he had ſome of the beſt farms in his own hands, to which 
there was a caſual acceſſion by forfeitures; he had his proportion of 
the fines laid upon the treſpaſſers of the law; he had the Hherezield 
horſe when any of his farrifers died; he had a benevolence or volun- 
tary, contributions ſent him, according to the power and good in- 
tentions of every man; he and his coſhir, or retinue, could lodge 
upon them when he pleaſed; and they were obliged to ſupport him 
and his baron-likeFain, when he was employed in diſpenſing juſtice 
among them. This allowance was called a Cutting for the Court, 


or Gearrigh Moid. When rents began to be levied, which were at 


firſt but a moderate'part of the produce of each farm, the former 
revenues gave way gradually, though ſome branches of them were 
preſerved till within the memory of men now living. Nor was it 
neceflary to uſe diſtreſs for levying theſe accuſtomed taxes or ſervi- 
tudes ;; an attachment to the chief was the firſt principle of the peo- 
ple's education; a defect on that head was judged a renunciation of 
all virtue; their thoughts and words were much employed about 
him; it was the uſual acclamation on a ſurpriſe from any unex- 
ꝑected mis fortune, God be with the chief! — May the chief be upper- 
« moſt /” and ſwearing by his hand was a common form of aſ- 
ſeveration; on every ſuch occaſion giving him his proper title. 
Further, on the ſide of the chieſtain, no art of affability, generoſity, 
or friendſhip, which could inſpire love and eſteem, was left untried to 
ſecure a full and willing obedience, which ſtrengihened the impreſ- 
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ſions of education, while they were not yet abuſed by the chief, at 
the inſtigation of luxury, and the ambition of cutting an unmeaning 
figure in the Low Country, where numbers were more 1 te 
aun his uſefulneſs could very well be ſpared. 


All this while the people preſerved a good deal of hls liberty - 


and independence; the diſpenſation of juſtice, ſuch as it was, kept 
them however in order within the limits bf their own country; but 
there was a law of another kind planted: in the human breaſt by the 
friendly hand of our Maker, which bridled their natural impetuoſity 
much more; that was, a quick ſenſe. of honour and ſhame, which 
was nouriſhed by their education, being all bred to the uſe of arms, 
to hunting, to the exertion of their ſtrength in ſeveral amuſements, 
games, and feats of activity. The bard celebrated the praiſes of 
him who diſtinguiſhed himſelf on any of theſe occaſions, and dealt 
out his ſatire, but with a very ſparing hand, for fear of rouſing up 
the ferocity of men, who were in uſe to judge in their own cauſe, 
when they appealed to the ſword, and either retrieved their honour, 
or died; valour was the virtue moſt, in repute; according to their 


progreſs in it were they diftinguiſhed. by their chieftain and friends. 


Every one of the ſuperior clans thought himſelf a gentleman, as de- 
riving his pedigree from an honourable ſtock, and propoſed. to do 
nothing unworthy of his deſcent. or connections; and the inferior 
clans, the Boddacks, as they called them, tread at an humble diſtance 
in the ſteps of their patrons, whoſe eſteem and applauſe they courted 
with:-paſſionate keenneſs. The love, affection, and eſteem of the com- 
munity all aimed to ptocure by a diſintereſted practice of the ſocial 
duties, truth, generoſity, friendſhip, hoſpitality, gratitude, decency 


of manners, for which there are no rewards decreed in any country, 
| but: 
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but were amply paid among the Highlanders by that honour and 
reſpe& of which they had a very delicate taſte, Avarice, de- 
bauchery, churliſhneſs, deceit, ingratitude, which can ſcarcely be 
puniſhed by the magiſtrate, were baniſhed by the dreadful fear 


of ſhame, Theſe two proviſions, which kind Nature hath made 


for directing the conduct of man, were ſo incorporated with the 
hearts and manners ef the people, that the influence of them 


came down to our days, and continued à good ſupplement to 
the want of law, and to the lame execution of what law they 
had. Men of lively open tempers are generally fincere, faithful, 


and religious obſervers of their words. Men uſed to terminate 
their diſputes by the fyord will deteſt fraud and duplicity as the true 
enſigns of cowardice, Yer it muſt be owned, that their virtues 
were too much confined to their own community, whoſe friend- 


'hips and entities every individual eſpouſed, and were therefore 


more animated by the ſpirit of faction than by their regard to 
reaſon and common Juſtice, which led them oſten in a wrong 
way. Of all virtues their hoſpitality was the moſt extenſive ; 
every door and every heart was open to the ſtranger and to the 
fugitive'; to theſe they wete particularly humane and generous, 
vied with one another who would uſe them beſt, and looked on 
the perſon who ſought their protection as a facred depofiram, which 
on no conſideration they were to give up. Men of narrow princi- 
ples are diſpoſed to attribute the uncommon hoſpitality of the 


Highlanders not ſo much to generofity as to felf-love, the abſo- 


late want of inns making it neceſfary to receive the ſtranger, in 
hopes of being repaid in their” own perſons, or in that of their 
friends. R 2 wales; before 
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the thoughts of men were contracted by the uſe of weights and 
meaſures, and reckoned ſo far a ſacred obligation as to think 
themſelves bound to entertain the man who from a principle of 


M- will and reſentment, ſorned upon them with a numerous re- 


tinue, which went under the name of the Odious Viſitor, Coi- 
aim Dhuimigh, © Of this there have been inſtances within a century 
back; which Lind of hoſpitality could ſcarce be ſuppoſed ſelf- 
mtereſted;:- -// 

To returo from this digreſfion GE it A wa) about the 8 
virtues of the Iflanders and their neighbours on the oppoſite coaſt: 
Let us recollect, that when our ſovereigns bad any reſpite from fo- 
reigu and domeſtic troubles, they did not neglect to try all means to 
efimulate theſe diſtant ſkirts of their dominions to their other more 


peaceable and induſtrious ſubjefts. The molt of the proprietors, 


inſtead of holding of the Lords of the ifles, were, on the fall of that 
great family, directed by their beſt friends to get their charters con- 


firmed by King James the itb. King James the gth made an expe- 


dition among them, to quell their inſurrections; and King James 
the 6th ſeriouſly propoſed to introduce the comforts of civilization 
among them, when, in his 15th parliament, he erected the three 
burghsaf Kilkerran or Campbeliown, Ir uerloaby, and Storneway, which, 
though among a people impatient of foreign intruders, they did not 


produce the full effect intended by government, yet made way for 
beating and diſtreffing the 7exegadoes into good manners, by means 


of the Campbels and Machenzies, loyal ſubjects ſupported by public 
authority, as could not miſs to determine neee 
to ſubmit to good order. 


At length the local cuſtoms, and ſuch hem Hunmtes 8s occafion 
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tequired, enacted by the proprietor, his bailey, and ſome of the 


better ſort of people, were reduced into writing, not above a century 
ago, in the iſle of y, and proclaimed annually at the church- doors. 
Some of theſe regulations are ſurprizingly regular and diſtinct; and 
under the adminiſtration of a humane maſter and a judicious bailey, 
the people found themſelves happy enough. While the ſpirit of 
clanſhip preſerved any of its warmth, the chieftain ſeldom intended 
an injury; and when any was offered, by him or by another, it was 
ſoon demoliſhed by the weight of a multitude ;. but when this ba- 
lance of power was weakened and diſſolved, the people lay much at 
mercy. In time of a long minority, or when the proprietor took it 
into his head to viſit London or Edinburgh, the eſtate being left under 
the management of this bailey, who generally was the ſteward or 
factor, the rights of mankind were often trampled under foot: being 
his maſter s eyes, ears, and almoſt his very ſoul, by whom he ſaw, 
heard, and underſtood every thing, any obnoxious perſon was eaſily 
miſrepreſented. In time of a minority bis powers of doing miſchief 
were more unreſtrained, tutors being leſs attentive than any men to 
their own intereſt, Scarce an imperial procurator ſent to one of the 
diſtant provinces,'clad in all the authority of the ſovereign city, was 
more dreadful than he, when a judge, executor of the laws, raiſer of 
the rents, a drover, and entruſted with keeping the lands. The 
ſeats of juſtice were at too great a diſtance; the law a ſlow, uncer- 


tain, expenſive redreſſer of grievances; the factor like to be ſup- 


ported by his conſtituent, while the general voice of a ſervile neigh- 
btorhood went along with the man in power. Theſe were diſcou- 


ragements which the feeble efforts of a farmer could not eafily ſur- 


. In proportion as the old military 8885 decayed, all the 
8 natural 
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natural and artificial connections of the clans diſſolved apace ; every 
man was then left ſingle, to combat a force too ſtrong for him to 
manage. In a very ſeaſonable hour the heritable juriſdictions were 


aboliſhed, and ſheriffs depending upon the ſovereign alone appointed 


to diſpenſe juſtice, which was ſurely a great relief to the leidges, 


where their ſphere of action was not too extenſive for themſelves or 
the ſubſtitutes they were able or willing to employ in excentric cor- 
ners; even in that caſe the people muſtered up more ſpirit, and ac- 
quired ſome knowledge of the rights they were born to. 

The proprietors had ſtill a hold which the laws could not even 
moderate; for they could ſet what value they pleaſed on their 
freehold ; and ſome among them who had run themſelves in debt 
by high living; ſome who had a paſſion for money, and did not 
ſufficiently conſider the ſtate of their people, the greater number mif- 
taking the high prices of cattle and of the other produce of their 
lands for the true ſtandard by which to eſtimate their rent-roll, 
without making the neceflary allowance for the greater diſburſement 
of the farmers in ſervants wages, implements of tillage, and in every 
article of living and family-keeping; and others, a few | believe, un- 
willing to ſee any part of their former authority taken away without 
a ſuitable compenſation for it, loaded their people with heavier 
rents than the advanced price of their cattle, &c. could bear; and 
rather than fink under this burden, crowds of them made their way 
to the wilds of America; though the rage of emigration, like a con- 
tagious diſtemper, ſeized upon ſeveral who had little cauſe to 


complain. 
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P. S. The hand · fiſting of the ſouthern part of Scotland has put 
me in mind of an omiſfion in the above. It was an ancient practice, 
among the men of rank eſpecially, to take an year's tryal of a wife, 
and if they were mutually ſatisfied with one another in that time, the 
marriage was declared good and lawful at the expiration of it, But 
when either of the parties inſiſted upon a ſeparation, and that a 
child was begatten in the year of probation, it was to be taken care 
of by the father only, and to be ranked-among his lawful children 
next after his heirs., He was not conſidered as a baſtard, becauſe the 
cohabitation was juſtiſied hy cuſtom, and introduced with a view of 
making way for a happy and peaceable marriage. One of the great 
Lords of the Iſles took ſuch a tryal of a nobleman's daughter upon 
the continent, got a ſon by her, and afterſeparation ſettled an exten- 


ive fortune upon him in lands teuendus de me, et heredibus meis, the 


greater part of which his honourable poſterity poſſeſs to this day. 
Such was alſo the power of cuſtom, that this apprenticeſhip for ma- 
trimony brought no reproach on the ſeparated lady; and if her 
character was good, nn to an equal match as if no- 
thing had ever happened. 

Adultery was puniſhed here by dipping the guilty in a pond, or 
by making him or her ſtand in a barrel of cold water at the church 
door; and when the rigour of judicial diſcipline was a little ſoftened, 
the delinquent clad in a wet canvas ſhirt was made to ſtand before 
the congregation; and at the cloſe of ſervice, the miniſter explained 
to him the nature of his offence, and exhorted him to repentance. 

All civil profeſſions were antiently hereditary in the iſtes. The 


. the 82 or rb the phyſicians, the pipers, and 
even 
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even the cooks, all of whom had appointments in lands ſettled 
on them, according to the munificent temper, of the feudal go- 
vernment. It was only in the time of our fathers, that Macdonald 
of Clan-ronald's Sheanchy and Bard, Mac-Mhurach, began to pay rent 
for his heretable farm. The other hereditary profeſſions have long 
been come to a cloſe, except the Mac-Karters and Mac-Krumens, the 
Pipers of the family of Mac- Donald and Mac-Lzod, who till preſerve 
their appointments. I ſhall alſo except Doctor My Mackan, whoſe 
anceſtors have been phyſicians to the family of Macdonald for time 
immemorial, educated at the expence, and preferred to the farm of 
Shulifta, near the gates of Duntulm. The late Sir James Macdonald, 
for rhe farther encouragement of the above gentleman, ſertled upon 
him a conſiderable penſion during life, to raiſe alſo the emulation of 
any of his fons who might be bred to his buſineſs, when they obſerve 
a diſtinction made accordin to the merit of theſe hereditary profeſ- 

ſors of medicine, 

Though the profeſſions were confined to one family, which might 
naturally be ſuppoſed to quench emulation, yet the frequent occa- 
fion theſe artiſts had of intermixing with the neighboring chief- 
tains, determined them to ſupport the pride of their ſuperiors, 
by exerting their whole powers to excel every other profefior of 
- their own art; becauſe their love and attachment to their chief was 
the firſt principle of their education. 

Neither have I heard that any of theſe families e ver failed, 
though, according to the courſe of things, that ſometimes might 
have happened; but they had the choice of the women ameng their 
own rank, the ſuperior often giving directions in this momentous 
affair; and among a number of children, ſome one or other would 
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be found fit to follow his father's, or, in caſe of an accident, his 
uncle's calling. It would be ſtrange indeed, if, among ten or 
twelve ſons, Doctor Maclean could not find one with a genius for 


phyſic. 
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EFORE. the. arts of carving, iograving, or 1 


work were invented, or in the countries, into which they 
were not introduced, the repreſentations of the Divinity, whether 
high or ſubordinate, were no other than the trunks of trees, or 
rude unformed ſtones. The emblem of the Supreme God at Do- 
dona, conſecrated by the Hyperboreans, was the trunk of an oak, 
and ſo it was in the Maſſlian grove. | 
—$imulacraque miſta Deorum 
Arte carent, cæſiſque extant informia truncis. 


The blem of Apollo at Delphi, ſet up by the Pelas- Gi, the pri- 
mitive inhabitants of Greece, was no other than a pillar of ſtone. 
Several examples of this kind are pee by Clemens arg | 
and Euſebius. 

As the Celtic tribe: worſhipped ſpiritual Gods, whites the Su- 
premę, or ſubordinate ones; they well knew that material repre- 
ſentatidns could not be expreſſive of them, though the trunk of 
a tree or a ſtone could very well mark out the place of worſhip, 

in 
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in a. grove or on the ſummit of a mountain, where the ſmall 
ſocieties in the neighbourhood might convene on ſolemn occa- 
fions, or as the neceſſity of the community might ſeem to re- 
quire, in order to conciliate the favor and aſſiſtance of the Di- 
vinity whom they reſorted to. Men of different religious prin- 
ciples have often been unjuſt to one another in common charge 
of idolatry; the Proteſtants lay it to the account of the Catho- 
lies, the Catholics to the account of Pagans ofgall denominations, 
which all deny, who know beſt what they are employed about. 
They ſurely pray, ſuch at leaſt of them as can think, not to a 
ſtock or a ſtone, whether in the ſtate of nature or formed by 
art into a ſtatue, but to the Divinity, of which one or the other 
is an emblem. Among the variety of ſubaltern Divinities, which 
the Celtic tribes worſhipped, the Spirit of the Sun was in the 
foremoſt rank, the Sun being the moſt chearful, and the moſt 
univerſally beneficent of all created and viſible beings. It brought 
joy and gladneſs along with it to all the animal creation, to 
groves, to fields, and meadows. The day of its return was ce- 
lebrated in every diftrit by a fe de joye; whence May day was 
called in the Gaulic, la Beltein, the day of Bel's fire; Belis being 
one of the names of the Sun in Gaul. Herodian, lib. 8. The 
worſhip of the Sun was ſo frequent, that ſeveral miſtook it for 
the principal object of adoration. The incloſures called Gria- 
nan, or Grianham, the Houſe of the Sun, are to be met with 
every where, in which they offered their ſacrifices, commonly 
horſes, burnt betwixt two large fires ; whence the proverb, He 
5 is betwixt two Bellein fires,” which is applied to one in the 

hands 
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hands of two artful perſons, whoſe intrigues he is not able to 
eſcape. From- theſe incloſures they alſo received oracular re- 
ſponſes, When the elegant arts were invented, the Celtic Dei- 
ties appeared carved, ingraved, or painted, in ſuch forms as 
the imagination of the workman ſuggeſted to him as the moſt 
emblemarical and expreſſive of the common conceit they en- 
tertained of the Divinities they meant to point out. Then 
they changed the rude lumps into figures reſembling living 
creatures, generally into men, as being the moſt honourable 


| forms. The Spirit of the Sun, or the God who, according to 


the antient creed, guided it in its courſe, was figured as a 
young lively man, with long, yellow, diſhevelled hair: under 
this appearance Apollo hath the epithet of xguroxopes, the golden- 
haired, given him by Euripides; and of aug, , the un- 
ſhaven, by Homer, alluding to beams of the Sun, which are 
long and yellow, This imaginary conceit of the Hyperborean 
Apollo made its way to the Highlands of Scotland, where to 
this day he is called by the name of Gruagach, the fair-haired. 
The ſuperſtition or warm imagination of ignorant people intro- 
duced him as a ſportive ſalutary gueſt into ſeveral families, 
in which he played many entertaining tricks, and then diſap- 
peared. It is a little more than a century ago, ſince he hath 
been. ſuppoſed to have got an honeſt man's daughter with child, 
at Shuliffa, near to Duntulme, the ſeat of the family of Mac- 
donald: though it is more probable, that one of the great 
man's retinue did that buſineſs for him. But though the Gru- 
Sich offers himſelf to every one's fancy as a young handſome 

| man, 
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man, with fair treſſes, his emblems, which are in almoſt every 


village, are no other than rude unpoliſhed ſtones of different 
figures juſt as they ſeemed caſt up to the hand of the Druid 
| Who conſecrated them. Carving was not introduced into the 
Hebrides; and though it had, ſuch of the unformed images as 
were preſerved would for their antiquity be reverenced, in pre- 
ference of any attempts in the modern arts. 

The GRU1GICH STONES, as far as tradition 
can inform us, were only honoured with libations of milk 
from the hands of the dairy maid, which were offered to Gru- 
agach upon the Sunday, for the preſervation of the cattle on 
the enſuing week. From this cuſtom Apollo ſeems to have de- 
rived the epithet Galaxius. This was one of the ſober offer- 
ings that well became a poor or frugal people, who had nei- 


ther wine nor oil to beſtow ; by which they recommended their 


only ſtock and ſubfiſtence to their favorite Divinity, whom 
they had always in their eye, and whoſe bleſſings they enjoyed 
every day. The inſcription © ApoLLINt GRANNO“ {Gria- 
nich the Sunny) was on a ſtone of this kind, dug up from 
the ruins of the Roman Pretenture, in King Fames the Sixth's 
time The inſcription in Gruter, © ArolLINI BEsINoO,” 
ſeems to have been on ſuch another. The rock idols of 
Cormual, in Dr. Borlaſe, ſeem to be of the ſame kind, though 
of different forms; for it was not the ſhape, but the conſecra- 
tion, that pointed out, their uſes. Notwithſtanding they are nu- 
merous in this iſland, you will ſcarce meet with any two of 
them of the ſame caſt, The idol ſtones befides that remain 
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with us are oblong ſquare altars of rough ſtone, that lie within 
the Druids Houſes, as we call them, Obſerve alſo, that the 
worſhip of the Sun ſeems to have continued in England until 


King Canute's time, by a law of his, which prohibits 15 85 with 
one idolatrous practices, 7 
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NUMBER XI. 


Of the NUMBERS in the HEBRIDES and the 
WESTERN HIGHLANDS. 


PART L P. 389. 
a : Proteſtants Roman 
Counties. Pariſbes. catechizable. Catholics. 
Argh — Tray Y — — — 393 — 7 
1 Roſ⸗ Iſle of Mull — 1200 N 
Kilmore)} — — — 1800 | 
„ EPT ( 
F Raw |, — — . 13 
=. Ro RES 
Slate __ — _ X — 1400 — I 
Strath — „ 
2 Portreg” — V+ 1100 
| Brachadel — TEE 2500 f ; 
Diarniſh and Waterniſh 7 Rn "En 
Kilmuir  — „ | 
Suit — 1 12 + 1 


Vor. III. e e Fs 


—_ "AMS orns 
| Proteſtants Roman 


9 D catechizable. Catholics, 
Refi — Loch- Brom — — 2000 
X. Aſpnt — — — 1600 
Gair-loch =— _ — 3000 — 1 
Applecroſß — — — 1200 
. 2 
. 7 ſouls 
; | 
| Kintail — — — 600 
| Inverneſs — Glenelg, Berjera — — 660 
 Knodyart and Fo 
North Morvar „ 
l South Morrar — — — 300 
— 1 
the Pa-4J 
„ >... — 50 
oO OE? > — 1 
Ardnamurchas — — 957 
Mofvern = — — 110 


Liſmore and Appin — 2860 


Theſe are the Pariſhes mentioned in the Report, which I either 
viſited or ſailed by. The reader may be probably defirous of a 
view of the numbers contained in the other iffands ; which ſhall 


be given from the ſane auchority, except when otherwiſe men- 
| Inverneſs 
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, : Proteſtants Raman 
Counties, Pariſhes, catechizable. Catholics. 
Inverneſs — Iſle of LEWIS “. b 

Stora n ——— — 
Barvas — — — 
Iſle of Harris 
with Bernera 
Pabbay 
Killegray 
Enſay 
Joronſay 
Scaop 


North Wift | 
with 255 — --- 


Barra 


2000 


with Benbecula 
Eriſca 
Barra — — 80 — 1020 


2 South Wift | 
f — 250 — 1850 


* According to the account communicated to me by Mr. Gillazder, agent 
of the iſland, e 1763, amounted. to. between gat yoo 
nine thouſand. 

| + a Pala iſle till the reign of Charles IT. when ſome Catho- 

| lic miſſionaries, taking advantage of the neglet and ill conduct of the mini- 
fer NN EE INNS Over their religion, 

LI 8. 
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. Proteſtants Roman 


Comics | Pariſhes, | ; 
R | | catechizable, Catholics, 
Argyle — Nr.. F — wa hk 1240 

" : Col, — — —_ ws 900 — 3 

| 0 | 
0 From Mr. Macaslay's Hiſtory of that Iſland, +* 
. 4 4 
| 
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NUMBER XIII 
COPY of a WRIT of FIRE and SWORD. 
| Parr II. p. 3. | 


01 ARL Es, by the Grace of God, King of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, To our Lovites * 


dion our Sheriffes in that part, i and ſeverally, 
ſpecially conſtitut ; And to all and ſundry our Leidges whom it 
effeirs, Greitting. - Foraſmuchas Wee and the Lords of our Privy 
Councell being informed, that upon the 23d day of June laſt by 
paſt, the Perſons underwritten, viz. Lauchlan MF. Laine of Broloies, 
Hector Oig Me. Laine his brother, G, were orderly denounced Re- 
bels and put to the horn by vertue of Letters of Denounciation 
direct at the inſtance of Duncan Fiſher, Procurator Fiſcal of the 
Juſticiar Court of Age for our intereſt, againſt them, for their 
not compearing perſonally within the Tolbuith of the Burgh of Iz- 
nerrary, upon the ſaid 23d day of June laſt, before Mr. Jobn Campbell 
of Moy, Sheriffe Depute of the Sherriffedome of Argyle, to our right 
truſty and well beloved Couſine and Councellor 4rchbald Earle of 
Argyle, Heretable Juſticiar General of the ſaid Shyre of Argyle and 
the Iſles thereof, as they who were lawfuly cited upon the 24th and 
25th days of May laſt, by Duncan Clarke, Meſſenger, to have com- 
peared the ſaid day and place, to have found caution acted in the 
den of adjournall for their compearance the faid day, to have 


2 1. e. — : 
| » anſwered 
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anſwered and underlyen the law for their convocating the number of 
three or four hundreth men in Aprile laſt, by ſending of Fyre proces 
thro' the Iſle of Mull, Moveran, and other places, and remaining and 
abydeing upon the lands of Knoker/mariiy in ane warlyke poſture, 
from the 2 2d of the ſaid month to the laſt thereof; as alſo con vo- 
cating one hundreth men, and keeping them in arms the ſpace fore- 


| ſaid at Gadderly and Glenforſey; and ficklike for garriſoning the houſe 


and fort of Cairnbulg upon the day of the ſaid month, or ane 
or other of them, with the number of armed perſons, and ap- 
pointing a captain and other officers for keeping the ſame, and ſe- 
curing the country againſt the execution of our laws; for their vio- 
lent away carrying ſeveral corns, bear, horſe, and ſwyne, arreſted 
upon the lands of Crofſcboill and Sulanavaig, by Duncan Clarke Meſ- 
ſenger, notwithſtanding of a lawful intimation made by the faid 
Meſſenger of the (aid arreſtment: and hkewiſe for the ſaid Laxchlon 
M.. Laine of Brolbies, and David Ramſay Commiſſary of the Iſles, 
and their followers, being in Tirie in Aprile laſt, and oppreſſing the 
rennants there, by quartering and ſorning upon them, and cauſing 
bring meal and proviſion frae the tenants and poſſeſſors of Kend:vay 


in Tirie, and others, to Lauchlan ME, Laine Baillie, in Tirie, his houſe 


in Niſaile; and laſtly, for the forſaid perſons and their followers, 
in the months of March or Aprile laft, their entering into a league 


and bond, and obligeing themſelves by oath to join and adbere 


one to another, and immediately thereafter garriſoned the houſe and 
fort of Cairnbulg in manner forſaid, contrar to and in contempt of our 
laws and acts of parliament made againft rheſe crymes in manner at 
length ſpecified in the Criminal Letters raiſed agamft them thereanent, 


as the ſaid Letters of Denunciation, duly execute and regiſtrate in the 


books 
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books of adjournal of the Juſtice Court of the Shyre of Argyle, con- 
form to the act of parliament, produced in the preſence of the Lords 
of our Privy Councel bears. At the proceſs of the which horn the 
forenamed perſons moſt proudely and contemptuouſly lye and remain 
taking no reguard thereof nor of our authority and laws; bot in con- 
tempt of the ſame haunts, frequents, and repairs to all places within 
this our realm, as if they were our free Leidges. Wee therefore, with 
the advice of the Lords of our Privy Council, have made and con- 
ſtitute, and hereby make and conſtitute, the Lord Neill Campbell, 
' John Campbell younger of Glenorchy, Sir James Campbell of Lamers, 
John M*Leod of Dunvegan, Sir Norman M*Leod, Campbell of 
Ardfing las, M Donald Captain of Clanronald, Alexander Camp- 
bell, uncle to Auchinbreck, MF Alafter of Loop, and Dancan 
Stewart of Appin, our Commiſſioners in that part, to the effect after 
ſpecified Givand, Grantand, and Committand to them conjunctly 
and ſeverally our full power and commiſſion, expreſs bidding, and 
charge to convocat our leidges in armes, and to paſs, ſearch, ſeek, 
take, and apprehend, and in caſe of reſiſtance or hoſtile oppoſition 
to purſue to the death the ſaids Lauchlan Maclaine of Broloeis and 
remnant perſons foreſaids rebells, for the cauſes above-written. And 
if for their defence they ſhall happen to flee to ſtrengthes or houſes, 
in that caſe, Wee, with advice foreſaid, give full power and authority 
to our ſaids Commiſſioners conjunctly and ſeverally as faid is, to 
paſs, perſue, and aſſedge the ſaids ſtrengths and houſes, raiſe fyre and 
all kynd of force and warlyke engynes that can be had, for winning 
and recovering thereof, and apprehending the ſaids Rebells and their 
Complices being thereintill; and if in purſute of the ſaids Rebells 
and their Complices, they reſiſting to be taken, or in aſſedging the 

5 1 ſaids 
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ſaids ſtrengths and houſes, there ſhall happen to be fyre raiſing, mu- 
tilation, ſlaughter, deſtruction of corns or goods, or other inconve- 
niences to follow, Wee, with ad vyce foreſaid, Will and Grant, and 
for us and our Succeſſors; Decern and Ordain, that the ſame ſhall 
not be imputed as cryme or offence to our ſaid Commiſſioners, nor 
to the perſons aſſiſting them in the execution of this our commiſſion; 
with power to our ſaids Commiſſioners, or ſuch as ſhall be convocat 
be them, to bear, wear, and make uſe of bagbutts and piſtolls in 
the execution of this our commiſſion, notwithſtanding of any law 
in the contrary. And farder, We do hereby take our ſaids Com- 
miſſioners and ſuch perſons as ſhall aſſiſt them in the execution of 
this our commiſſion, under our ſpecial protection and ſafeguard. 
And this our commiſſion to continow and endure for the ſpace of 
ane year after the date hereof; Provyded that our ſaids Commiſ- 
fioners give ane account to us of their diligence and eee 
herein betwixt and the firſt day of January next. 
Our will is herefore, and We charge you ſtrictly and command, 
that, i incontinent thir our Letters ſeen, ye paſs to the market croſſes 
" and other places needful, and thereat in our 
name and authority command and charge all and fundry our good 
and loving ſubjects, in their moſt ſubſtantial and warlyke manner, 
to ryſe, concurr with, fortify and aſſiſt our ſaids Commiſſioners in 
the Execution of this our commiſſion under all higheſt Pernes * 
charges that 1205 may follow. Given _ &c.“ 1c 


x be AY is copied from the records of the Privy Council of 
Salad, on the 2 2d * 1675. 
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NUMBER XIV. 
Of the 8 IVV E N S. 
ParrT II. p. 44. 


Loathſome and very infectious diſeaſe of the venereal kind, 
called the Sens, has long afflifted the inhabitants of the 
Highlands, and from thence ſome parts of the Lowlands in Scotland, 
even as far as the borders of England. Tradition ſays that it was in- 
troduced by the ſoldiers of Cui garriſoned in the Highlands. 
It occafions foul ulcers in the throat, mouth, and ſkin, and ſome- 
times deep boils, which, when ulcerated, put on a cancerous appear- 
ance. It ſometimes deſtroys the noſe, or cauſes the teeth to drop out 
of their ſockets ; ſometimes a fungus appears in various parts of the 
body, reſembling a raſberry, in the Er/e language called Sve. 
This diſorder chiefly attacks children, and the loweſt claſs of people, 
who communicate it to each other by their dirty habit of living. It 
is propagated not only by ſleeping with, ſucking, or ſaluting the in- 
fected, but even by uſing the ſame ſpoon, knife, glaſs, cup, pipe, 
cloth, &c. before they have been waſhed and cleaned. This, like 
other ſpecies of the venereal diſeaſe, is cured by mercury; and the 
only means of preventing ſo dreadful a malady is by the ſtricteſt 
— RIS 0 NOONE: - . 
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NUMBER XV. 


On the Dutcheſs of ATHOLL * Lady Waiour Fiſhing 


at Ar hol. L-Housk. 
BV a L A D V. 


ERE fiver-Soaned Garry nimbly flows, 
Whoſe verdant banks the nymphs and au love, 


Where nature ev'ry blooming ſweet beſtows, 


Not leſs defightful than Walia's grove; 


| — Je# my wand'ving feet e 
Along the margin of the cryſtal flood, 
The feather'd ſongfters hail'd the fweet retreat, 


I br pry ee the wood, | 


Charm'd with the ſcene, ſilent a while I e 
Intently Hſt' ning to the murm ring ſtream, 

In grateful tranfports nature's God T prais d,. 
And long my ſoul r the rapt rous theme, 


At nes F heard, or fancy form*d the tale, 

A gentle voice in mournful notes complain; 
Soft echo bore the accents thro” the vale, 

And thus the mourner ſeem'd to breathe his pain: 


© Why 


EE EENNESEN 
Why did 1 idly leave the coral groves, 
© Where ſafety on the breaſt of filence lies ? 


© Danger ſtill waits the heedleſs fool that roves, 
And in purſuit of fleeting bliſs he dies. 


© One fatal day, as near the brink I ſtray d, 

Two pleafing forms lean'd o'er the trembling brook, 
© Their gentle ſmiles an artleſs mind betray d; 
Miſchief ſure never wore fo fair a look ! 


. 


* Each held a magic wand with wond'rous grace, 
A pendant line convey'd the tempting bait ; 

O ſight, portentous to the finny race, 
Fraught with the dire command of cruel fate! 


My tender mate play d fearleſs by my fide ; 
With eager joy ſhe ſnatch'd the hidden dare, bes 

_ © Inſtant, alas! I loft my lovely bride; * WOE? 
Pie What racking torrreſcizd my wounded heart. 


Eier fince that hour, to pining grief a prey, 
a Wm 

In melancholy fighs I waſte the day, 422 

And ſhan — — 


« Shou'd chance this mournful tale at Blair relate, n 
© Where dwell the dang'rous fair who caus d my pain, 
© They who can love ſo well, wou'd mourn my face, | 
And ne er diſturb our barmleſs race again. 
Mmm 2 NUMBER 
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NUMBER AVI. 
REPOSITORY of ASHES. 
rar HL 5 275. 


WO miles nortel Coupar Angus, near a ſmall village called 
Coupargrange, on'a gentle eminence, was lately diſcovered a 
repolitory of the aſhes of ſacrifices, which our anceſtors were wont to 
offer up, in honour df tide Deities, It is a large ſpace, of a circular 
form, fenced with a wall on either fide, and paved at bottom with 
flags. The walls are about 5 feet in height, and built with coarſe 
ſtone. They form an outer and an inner circle, diſtant from each 
other 9 feet. The diameter of the inner circle is 60 feet; and the 
area of it is of a piece with the circumjacent ſoil. But the ſpace - 
between the walls is filled with the aſhes of wood, particularly oak, 
and with the bones of various ſpecies of animals. I could plainly diſ- 
tinguiſh the extremities of ſeveral-bones of ſheep; and was informed 
that teeth of oxen and ſheep had been found. The top of the walls 
and aſhes is near two feet below the ſurface of the field, The entry is 
from the N. W. and about 10 or 12 feet in breadth. From it a path- 
way, 6 feet broad, and paved with ſmall ſtones, leads eaſtward to a 
large free · ſtone, ſtanding erect between the walls, and reaching 5 
ſeet above the pavement, ſupported by other ſtones at bottom. It 
is flat on the upper part, ind 2 feet ſquare. Another repoſitory of 


the ſame kind 10 dinzenfiaus was yang months ago diſcovered at the 
diſtance 


K:P'0/ 26:01:25 


diftance of 300 paces from the former, From the numbers of oak 
trees that have been digged out of the neighbouring . it 


would appear that this was anciently a grove, 

A further account of fimilar ſtructures have been ſince commu- 
nicated to me. 

Mr. Pemant, in the third volume of his Tour in Scotland, 
gives an account of an ancient building diſcovered near the 
village of Coupar Grange, within two miles of Coupar in Angus ; 
this he ſuppoſes was a repoſitary for the aſhes of the facrifices 
which our anceſtors were wont to offer in honour of their deities. 
A building of this kind, and which probably had been intended 


for the ſame purpoſes, was lately diſcovered in the county of 


Edinburgh, in a field to the north of Midleton houſe, the ſeat of 
Mr. Michelſon, and about a mile and half ſouth-weſt of Borth- 
wick caſtle, This building, like that deſcribed by Mr. Pennant, 


was about a foot under the preſent ſurface of the field, and was 
diſcovered by the plough ; it differed from Mr. Pennant's in be- 


ing only an irregular ſegment of a circle, and in having the hot- 
tom lined with fine clay in place of flags; like Mr. Pennant's, it 


had a narrow entry, pointing nearly N. W. Below I have given 


a rude figure, with the dimenſions. - This building is formed in 
general of rough land ſtones, and is open at top, the ſtones not 
bound or overlapping one another as in good maſonry, and none, 
even of the beſt ſtones, appear to have been formed by art; the 
ſurrounding ſoil is gravel going deeper than the foundation of the 
walls. The whole ſpace between the walls was filled with mate- 
rials very different from the circumjacent ſoil : the greateſt part of 
the contents was a rich black mould, PII interſperſed with 

charcoal 
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charcoal of wood, burnt earth, and bones reduced to a reſemblance 
of ſaw-duſt ; a great many teeth in a more perfe& ſtate, ſome of 
them very entire, all evidently the teeth of Phytophagous animals, 
ſome plainly the teeth of ſheep and oxen, and no appearance of 
human teeth. No artificial ſubſtances were found, nor any thing 
elſe but ſome ſtones that muſt have fallen from the ſurrounding 
walls. The whole bottom was lined to the depth of ſome inches 
with fine ſoft clay. - On a rifing ground to the eaſt, called 

are ſome large ſtones, and are probably remains of ſome 

ancient religious ſtructure. About a mile to the weſt a field called 

the Chefters, with regular terraſſes, on a bank to the north 

of it. It is wiſhed that our Britiſh antiquarians would conſider this 
ancient ſubterraneous building, and give ſome account of it. 

P. 8. I am informed that a building of the above kind has 


bees lately.difcovered in the eaſt of nes 5 
Beginning of the entry — — 2 
Length of the entry — — — 15 
Outward wall of the circular part — 42 
© Inward wall of ditto — — =— 33 
Height of the circular walls — — 5 
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DESCRIPTION of CRAIGHALL 


RAIGHALL, a gentleman's ſeat, two miles N. of Nlairgorurie. 
The fituation of it is romantic beyond the power of deſcription. 
It is placed in the midſt of a deep glen, ſurrounded on all ſides with : 
wide-extended dreary heaths ; where are ſtill to be ſeen the rule 
monuments of thouſands of our anceſtors, who here fought and fell. 
The houſe itſelf ſtands on the brow of a vaſt precipice, at the foot 
of which the river Erecht runs deep and ſullen along. It com- 
mands a proſpect for the ſpace of half a mile northward, the moſt 
pleaſant and moſt awful that can be conceived. About twice the 

diſtance now mentioned, the river, that had for many miles glided 
along beautifully-ſloping banks, covered with trees of various 
kinds planted by the hand of nature, feels itſelf confined in a nar- 
row channel, by rocks of an aſtoniſhing height, through the chinks 
of which the oaks ſhoot forth and embrace each other from oppo- 
fite ſides, ſo as to exclude the kindly influences of the ſun, and to 
occaſion almoſt a total darkneſs below. The ſtream concealed 
from our view makes a tremendous noiſe, as if affrighted by the 
horrors of its confinement. The echoing of the caves on every 
fide render the ſcene ftill more dreadful, At length the river is 
diverted in its courſe by a promontory of a great height, vulgarly 
called Lady Lindſay's Caſtle. Near the ſummit this rock is ſeparated: 
into two diviſions, each of which riſes to a conſiderable height, 
oppoſite one to another, and appear like walls hewn out of ſolid 


| ſtone. In the intermediate ſpace, fame ſays, this advent'rous he- 
| a roine- 
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roine fixed her reſidence. After a few more windings, the river 


directs its courſe to Craighall, having ſaluted ſeveral impending 
precipices as it ruſhed along; particularly one of enormous fize 
and ſmooth in front, at the baſe of which, in a hollow cavern, is 


heard a continual dropping of water at regular intervals. 
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EEKY LINN, three miles N. of Ayth, and two from the 
famous hilt of Barry, is one of the largeſt and moſt beau 


tiful caſcades of water in Scotland. The river Jay here darts over 
a precipice 60 feet in height. Through the violence of the fall 
the vapour is forced upward in the air like ſmoke, or, as the 
Scotch term it, Reel, from whence it has its name. For a con- 
_ fiderable ſpace along the courſe of the river, the rocks on each 
fide riſe 100 feet, and the river itſelf, in ſeveral places, has * 

found 30 fathoms deep. : 
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ot certain ANTIQUITIES in the Neighbour- 
hood of Perth. 


Communicated by Mr. Taomas MansBALL. 


N the eaſtern banks of the Tay, about a mile and quarter 

above PERTH, is a place called Rome, to which the Roman 
road, traced from Ardoch to Innerpeffery and Dupplin, points, and is 
continued on the other fide of the Tay, in the manner that ſhall be 
preſently obſerved. | 

At Rome is ſuppoſed to have been a bridge made of wood; for, 
in very dry ſeaſons large beams of oak, placed up and down the 
ſtream, are ſeen, Theſe were the foundations, fixed exactly in a 

ſpot where the tide never flows; and is only immediately out of 
its reach. This bridge was much frequented; ſtrongly guarded ; 
perhaps often attacked, for in the ground on the weſtern fide are 
frequently found urns. 

About half a mile eaſt of Rome, at a place called Sheri#towwn, are 
the veſtiges of a fort, but much defaced by agriculture. The 
cauſeway or Roman road is continued from Rome, turns north at 
the fields of Sheriffiown, and paſſes through a. noted Roman camp 
at Graſſywall. 

In its courſe, it goes by a Druidical temple conſiſting of nine large 
ſtones, ſurrounding an area of twenty-five feet diameter, placed on a 
ſummit commanding a great view. The road then paſſes Berry-b:ll, 
and through the village of Dirige- moor, where it is very complete, 
From thence it is continued by the houſe of Byres, Stobball, and 
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'Gallow-moor, near which are two other Dyuidical temples, of nine 
ſtones each. The road afterwards paſſes near E. Hutton, and from 
thenee runs to the banks of the Ila or Ly. Its whole courſe from 
Rome to this place is nine mites, viſible in many places, leſt ſo near 
to the villages as the ſtones have been removed for building, 
At the ſport where the road touches on the Na, a bridge is ſup- 


poſed once to have ſtood : the neceſſity is evident; for on the oppo- 


fte fide was a conſiderable Roman poſt. The Romans profited of the 
commodious accident of the two rivers, the Tay and the Ila, which 


Unite at a certain diſtance below. Theſe formed two ſecure fences :; 
the Romans made a third by a wall of greatthicknefs, defended again 


by a ditch both on the inſide and the outſide. Theſe extend three 
miles in a line from the 74 to the Ila, leaving within a vaſt ſpace, 
in form of a Delta. Near the head of the bridge is a large mount 
exploratory, and probably once protected by a tower on the ſummit. 
On a line with this are two others; one about the middle of the area; 
the other nearer the Tay. Theſe are round; but Mr. Mar/fall doubts 
whether they are the work of art. But cloſe to the junction of the 
Tay and Ila is a fourth, artificial, which is ſtyled Carrack-know, or 
the Boat- hill, and ſeems deſigned to cover a landing- place. I muſt 
note that the wall is ſtyled the Cleaving wall. It merits further diſqui- 
fition, as it will probably be found to be ſubſervient to the uſes of the 
camps at Hiethic and other places in the neighborhood, which ſome 
native antiquary may have ample time to explore. 

Not far from Blairgowi is a vaſt fectangular inclofure, encompaſſed 
With a lofty rampart and a deep ditch; the length is an Eugiiſb mile 
and a quarter; the breadth half a mile. Three riſing grounds run pa- 


rallel to each other the whole length of it, Two rivulets and Lornty 
| water 
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water take likewiſe parallel courſes at the botton between theſe 
riſings. In certain parts within are multitudes of tumuli. The fame 
are obſerved in greater pumbers on the ſouth exterior ſides, and ſome 
on the eaſt. With them are mixed ſeveral circular buildings, with 
an entrance on ane part. Of theſe little more than the foundations 
are left, which are fix feet thick. Some include an area of forty- 
eight feet; but the greater number only twenty- ſeven. The ditch. 
is on the inſide; by which this inclofure appears to have been de · 
ſigned for a different purpoſe than a camp. It probably was an op- 
pidum of the ancient inhabitants of the country: the circular founda- 
tions, the reliques of their habitations, which, when entire, might 
have been of the form of the Daniſh Dunes, ſo frequent in the Hebri- 
des; as the tumuli are certainly the places of interment. 
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NUMBER XVII. 


An abridged ACCOUNT of the EFFECTS of the 


LIGHTNING, which broke on Meluill Houſe in 
. Fife ſhire, the Seat of the Earl of Leven, on the e of 
s 1733 21 

B EIN G 


EXTRACTS of a LETTER from Mr. Col in MacLavusin, 

Profeſſor of Mathematicks, at Edinburgh, to rr Hans SLOAVE, 

| | Parr II. p. 
« SIR, Edinburgh, Dec. 3, 1733. 
T the defire of the Earl of Leven, I went to Melvill Houſe, 
and took a particular ſurvey of the effects of the lightning, 
which broke upon the houſe on the 27th of October laſt. As ſome 
of them were very ſurprizing, I thought it might be worth while to 
ſend you the following relation, not doubting of your thinking it 
worthy the attention of the Royal Society. The houſe ſtands about 
20 miles north from Edinburgh, on the north fide of a plain, which 
extends far from caſt to weſt and towards three miles broad, fronts 
to the eaſtward of ſouth, and near it are great plantations, which 
almoſt ſurround it, and in ſome places extend to the diſtance of 
three miles. 

We had fine weather i in this country from the gth to the 25th of 


ober, when the mercury fell very conſiderably, and the weather 
changed. 
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changed. The 26th was a very bad day, baving heavy rain, and in 
ſome places ſnow and hail. ' On the 25th, the wind was weft, the 
morning cloudy, and we had nn and lightning in many places 
very remote from Metvill. 

* It was on the 27th, betwixt ſix and ſeven in the morning, that 


the lightning broke upon the houſe, attended with loud peals of thun- 


der. I could only meet with one man who was in the fields at that 
time, who was ſo much terrified that I could gather but little from 


him. He ſaid the ſtorm came from the N. E. towards the S. W. 


felt it very hot, and a ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell as the lightning paſſed 
over him, ſaw it break, as he imagined, with all the colours of the 
rainbow among the trees near the houſe, filling all the country round 
with an extraordinary light. 

The houſe is covered with lead, and has four chimtcy-tops on 
each fide of the cupola. Of the four on the eaſt end of the houſe, 
one of them, in which was one of the kitchen vents, and where there 
only was fire at that time of the morning, was beat down level with 
the lead roof: ſome of the ſtones were carried above one 100 feet 
into the garden. The lates which covered the ſloping part of the 
roof on the weſt end were broke off for a confiderable ſpace. There 


was one breach appearing in the outſide of the wall, which we were 


ſure pierced through it. This was in the Arrick ftory, towards the 
weſt end of the north front, A ſtone was drove 20 feet from the 
breach upon a level, broke a ſplinter off a ſtone ſtep of a back ſtair- 
caſe, and rebounded 12 feet. That part of the lightning which 
produced the moſt conſiderable effects came down the chimney-head 
which is the moſt northerly of the four on the eaſt of the cupola, 
where there is a vent of another chimney in the kitchen. In its 


We: | ; deſcent 
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| deſcent it made ſeveral breaches in that vent; it is plain that two 
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proceeded from it, becauſe the ſmoke from that chimney pro- 
ceeded from borh'; one of them in the great ſtair-caſe, from 
which a ſtone of 32 lb. heavy weight, was beat out, fo as to- 
ſtrike the marble floor at 26 feet diſtance, meaſured on @ level, 
and after that rebounded on the adjoining wall. All the windows 
were entire in this ſtair - caſe ; nor did any other effects appear 
there. The other breach in this vent was in the oppoſite direc - 
tion, and pierced: into a bed · chamber on the eat fide, where was 
a noiſome, ſulphureous ſmell for a conſiderable time after, and 
a great heat. It made in the bed- chamber a large breach in the 


pflaiſter cornice, and carried plaiſter and lath quite acroſs the 


room. Many panes of glaſs were broke in both windows. I 

there muſt have been another breach from the fame 
vent with a ſouth direction, becauſe of the wonderful effe& in the 
corner of the great dining-roam, where a ſmall ſplinter of wood, 


about 13 inches long, and not heavier than two quills, was beat 


with ſo: much force againſt the floor, as to leave a mark equal to 
the depth and length of its own body. On taking down the pannel: 
belonging to this bit of moulding, there was a crevice found; 
and this is very near oppoſite to the great breach in the ſtair- 


_- cafe, only about 4 feet higher; but divided by the ſolid mid 


wall of the houſe. In this dining: room many of the picture- frames 
were ſcorched, the paintings defaced” and ſpoiled, but the canvas 
entire. Panes broke here in all the windows; and the win- 
dow-curtains ſo much ſinged as to blacken our Hands, on rub- 
bing the fide next the windows. In the drawing-room at the caſt 
end of the great dining-room, the cornice plaiſter was broke in 
| 3 many 
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many places, and panes broke. The bed - chamber next it was 
already mentioned. 

In the drawing-room on the wet end of this dining-room, the 
windows were entire, the fhutters cloſe, the doors locked, and no 
ſoot came down the chimney ; yet there is a large deep ſplinter 
tore out of a ſtrong oak pannell. Before the pannell' ſtands a 
japaned cabinet, greatly tarniſhed at one end. A pier glaſs be- 
twixt the windows, in a glaſs frame, has two breaches in the 
frame, and the reſt entire. In the bed-chamber next to this draw- 
ing-room nothing was obſerved. In the corner of the drefling- 
room belonging to this apartment, there ſtood a barometer, which 
was broke in pieces, The mercury diſappeared, and we could 
find no remains of it. I muſt mention in this place, that his 
| Lordſhip would not allow a ſervant to clean any part of this 
principal floor till I ſhould ſee the effects of the lightning. In 
this drefling-room the pannells were much broke and ſhattered ; 
and of zo panes 15 were broke. 

« Below theſe apartments, in the firſt floor, is the bed-chamber 
where my Lord and Lady lay, being the center room in the weſt 
front. Two panes of one of the windows were broke, and the 
glaſs found ſticking on the curtains of the bed. Many pieces 
of the mouldings of the pannells were broke and torn off, The 
mirror of a dreffing-glaſs broke to pieces; the quickfilver melted 
off; but the frame entire, and Rood in its place; it ſmelt of 
folphur for ſome hours after. Two ſmall pictures beat from 
one fide of the room to the other. A pier glaſs betwixt the 
windows entire, but the pannell below it beat out; and n cheſt 


we 


of drawers before the pannell received no harm. The frames of 
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two n which hung at the ſide of the bed, were much 
broke; and one of the . fell out lately, when a ſervant 
was duſting it. 

% My Lord's account of what he obſerved is, that he was 
awaked with the noife of a great guſt of wind; that, upon look- 
ing up, and drawing the curtain, he perceived the Iightning enter 


the room with great brightneſs, appearing of a bluiſh colour. It 
made him cover his eyes for a moment; and on looking up, the 


light ſeemed to be abated, and the-bluiſh colour had diſappeared ; 
at the ſame time he heard the thunder, which made an uncommon 


noiſe; he felt at the ſame time the bed and the whole room ſhake, 


much in the ſame manner one feels a horſe when he rouſes ; and was 


Tike to be choaked with the ſulphur. When the maid opened the 


door, ſhe was ſcarcely able to breath from the ſulphureous ſteams 


which filled the room ; happily the room was large, being 22 feet 
fquare, and 16 feet high. 


In an adjoining bed-chamber a gilded ſcreen was quite ſpoiled, 


and though folded up, the gilding is burnt off every leaf. 
15 che parlour the gilding was melted off the leather hangings 


nearly of chis form); ;. and in the window directly oppoſite, at the 


diſtance of 24 feet, in one of the panes, there is a rent exactly of the 


ſame form with the melted place of the gilding, which does not reach 
to either end of the pane, about 2 inches long each line, the length 
of the lines of the melted hangings being above 2 feet each. 
This room in the ſouth front. 

& In the drawing-room on this floor there were many effects of 


the lightning. It has two windows to the ſouth, and two to the 
eaſt. 


n 


eaſt. A pannell was looſe, but kept from falling by a half. length 


picture which hung before it, upon a nail in the wall above the top 

of the pannell: on removing the picture the pannell came down, 
and a piece of ſtone in the wall fell in, which probably had beat the 
pannell out of its place. On the outſide of the houſe we diſcovered 
two breaches oppoſite to the pannell; but they did not ſeem to go 
deep. Several other pannells were beat out, and particularly one of 
9 feet high, and 3 feet broad, was beat out ſo as to have the inſide 
turned outward, and was found reſting with the end upon a chair. 
Betwixt the two ſouth windows ſtood a pier glaſs, which has a piece 
taken out of it of a ſemicircular figure, nearly 3 inches long and 
2 inches deep, and no crack or flaw in the reſt of the glaſs; the 
gilded frame much ſinged above and below: the piece was found 
broken, and one part had the quickſilver melted ; above the glaſs 
we perceived a hole in the pannell, as if burnt through. There 
was only one pane broke in this room, which was in one of the eaſt 
windows. The hole in the pane was of the ſize and ſhape of a 
weaver's ſhuttle. A glaſs (like the other) which ſtood betwixt 
the two caſt windows was broke in pieees: the chimney-glaſs not 
touched. The vent of this room goes to the chimney-top, which 
was beat down. 

In the adjoining bed-chamber, there were ſeveral pannells beat 
out, and ſome parts of them appeared to be burnt, A piece of ſtone 
was found in the floor, which was evidently beat from behind'one of 
the pannells, from a large hard ſtone, which appeared to be much 
ſhattered. 

In the Atick ſtory is the billiard- room, above the two eaſt 
drawing-rooms : here the floor is torn up in two places, and large 
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| ſplinters are carried off from the middle of the planks. A picture 
was driven out of its frame towards the other fide of the room. 


The leather hangings torn; and the gilding melted in many places. 
Of 40 panes in this room, 34 were broke. 

„Above the dreſſing · room where the barometer was broke, is an 
interſole, where there is a conſiderable breach in the inſide of the 
wall, from which lime and rubbiſh were beat over the room. On 
a ſhelf ſeveral glaſſes were broke, as were ſome bottles, and a china 
bowl, four large bottles full of gunpowder on the ſame ſhelf eſ- 


: caped untouched. 


In the under ſtory, in the kitchen, one of the windows looking 
eaſt was beat to pieces; one of the iron bands beat to the oppoſite 
wall ; the other was driven out of a door, in a direction at right 
angles to the former; the plaiſter below the window torn up; and 
a lead ciſtern which ſtood near it received ſome damage. | 


"*4No perſon in the houſe received any harm, except chat my 
Lord complained much of his eyes for ſome days,” 
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NUMBER XVIII. 


C OPVof King MALCOLM's CHARTER 
to the Town of SAINT ANDREFS. 


Part II. p. 


ALCOLMUS, Rex Scottorum, omnibus ſuis probis ho- 
minibus ſalutem. Sciatis me conceſſiſſe hac Carta confirmaſſe 
Burgenſibus Epiſcopi Sancti Audreæ omnes libertates et conſuetudi- 
nes, quas mei Burgenſes communes habent per totam terram meam, 
et quibuſcunque portibus applicuerint. Qua de re volo et firmiter 
ſuper meum plenarium foris factum prohibeo ne quis ab ills aliquid 


injuſte exigat. Teſtibus, #altero Cancellario, Hugone de Morwville, . 
Waltero filio Alani, Waltero de Lyndyſay, Roberto Avenel, Apud Saxc- 


TUM ANDREAM, 
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The ROMAN MEASURES, whereof 
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s Congius was their 


197. * . 
o a 


Standard, compared with the ME ASURES uſed at preſent (anno 1775). 
in ANNANDALE, where, as in all other Part of Scotland, the 
| Stirling Jug, or Soc Pint, continues to be the Standard. gs 
Th | | Englif F N 
Roman Meaſures, Annandale Meaſures. | Cubic Difference. 
1: ee Inches, 4; | 
. I ssemas f Congine 1 dune Pint or Jugg | 10344 P- Cub. Inch. | 
| 6 Ditto 1 Congius * 2 Pitts 1 Annandale Cap | 206+? 2 Ds. I, 
A „iu 2 4 Ditto Caps 4 Firlot | 827+ 22 || 1-22 D* b. 
$ Congius 1 Amphora| 8 Ditto Caps 1 Firlot | 1654* £5 || 2:22 D* D- 
3 Modius 1 Amphora | — — || 4 Firlots 1 Boll TS bo) ei 
7 NIRO Culeus 331 30˙ o Firlots 5 Bolls — 3089 - _ 
3 „ FOHN LESSLIE. 
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LIS T of SCOTS MANUFACTURES, 
which are exported, and were made, &c. 


ORDAGE, ropes, and all forts of twine ; : lu. Greeock, 
Port Glaſgow. | 
Earthern, Delft, and Stone wares ; — Glagew. 
Green Glaſs bottles; Aloa, Leith, &c. 
Caſt and wrought iron work; Carrot. 
The fineſt chimney grates, made and ATR at Edinburgh. 
Cutlery ware of different kinds. 
Leather manufactures of all kinds; Edihugh, Kilmarnock, &c; 
Linens plain, diaper, damaſk, lawns and gauzes; printed, che- 
gquered, and ſtriped linen, &c. Edinburgb, Glaſgow, Paiſley, &. 
Stuffs of filk. only, filk and cotton, filk and worſted; filk gauzes, 
ribbons, &c. at, the ſame places. 
Worm manufactures, viz. Edinburgb, Halliogton, Muſetburgh ; 
friezes, ſerges, Stirling; tartans, blankets, Stirling, Kilmarnock, &c. 
Vorſted, thread, filk ftockings, Aberdeen; the fineſt worſted flock- 
ings from Schetland; ſtocking - pieces, Edinburgh, Stirling, Glaſgow, 
&c. blue bonnets, caps, &c. Kilmarnock ; carpets, carpeting, &c. 
Edinburgh, Kilmarnock, &c. 
Painted cloths and callicoes ; many factories near Edinburgh. 
Copper, tinn and pewter manufactured; printing-types, greatly 


improved. 
353541 Cotton 


* 


Cotton manufactures, fuſtians, &c." | 

Refined ſugars ; Edinburgh, Glaſgow, Dundee, &c. 

Hats nearly equal to the Exglih; e 

Thread and yarn of all kinds. 

Thread lace; Dalleith, Hamilton, Leith. 

Paper, both for printing and Ur 

Candles. 

Soap, hard and ſoft; Leith. 

Snuff, | | 1 
Salt; Alloa, Kirkaldy, Preſton Pan, XC. Vicciol and Genie, 


Bricks and ty les. 


— breweries for ex eportation at OE and ge, 


PET * arts not « eſſencially e for human life ts be 
reckoned the curious manufactures of leathern ſnuff- boxes. The 
artiſts Meſſrs. Miſſon and Clerk have extended it even to muſical in- 


ſtruments, and made a violin entirely of leather, which, I hear, gives 


as melodious a ſound as the beſt of wood: and that they have lately 


made a German flute of the ſame materials. Paper has been lately 


made of the weeds taken out of Dudding flon Loch; I do not know 
with what ſacceſs. Perhaps this was attempted after the example 
of the Germans, who have of late made a ſort of woule, and ver 
vegetables, 


WOOLLEN 


— 


APPENDIX 0 


wOOLLEN MANUFACTURE ; 


OOLLEN manufactures are mentioned in 1424, in the 
ſecond parlement of James I. where it is diſcouraged by a 
tax. ien, It is ordained, that of ilk poundes worth of woollen 


<« Claith had out of the realme, the King fall have of the out-haver 
e for cuſtom twa ſhillinges. 


After this, ſeveral regulations were preſcribed by legiſlature, and. 


the wool prohibited from being ſent into England. A law of James Il. 
in 1457, (perhaps for the purpoſe of peopling the boroughs, and 
civilizing his people, by drawing them out of the woods into civil 
fociety) prohibits any but burgeſſes to buy wool, 10 lit, nor mak claith, 
nor cut claith. Yet, not to leave the majority of his people naked, 
adds, Bot it is to be otherwiſe ſaid, gif ane man hes woll of his awin ſheip. 

James VI. who (notwithſtanding ſome of us Egli may think 
_ otherwiſe) had frequent intervals of wiſdom, prohibited the wearing 
of any cloth in Scotland but what was the manufacture of the country. 

I imagine, that in defiance of all the laws againft ſmuggling of 
wool out of the kingdom, it was carried to Flanders. Old a 
mentions it among the few exports of Scotland. 


Moreover of Scotland the commodities - BE 
Are felles, hides, and of wooll the fee, 
And all theſe muit paſſe by us away 
Into Flanders by England, ſooth to ſay, 
And all her woolle was draped for to ſell 
In the townes of Poperinge and Bell ® . 


 * Hollinſbed mentions theſe towns, p, 614. 
| At 
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At length a woollen manufacture aroſe in ſome degree. There 
was an exportation of it into Holland till 1720: it was à coarſe Kind, 
ſuch as is made in the Highlands: much of it was fold to Glaſgow, 
and ſent into America, for blankets for the Indians. It is in Scotland 
a clothing for the country people, and is worth about 104. or i ad. 


a yard. The only broad cloth worth mentioning is that made at 


Paul's work in Edinburgh, which is brought to great perfection. 
LINEN MANUFACTURE. 


12 Cannot aſcertain the time when the linen manufactures aroſe. 
There could not be a great call for the commodity, a century and 
half ago, when people of faſhion ſcarcely changed their ſhirts above 


once the week in England. But, thanks to the luxury, or rather the 


neatneſs, of the times, this article has become a moſt national advan- 
tage. The following table will ſhew the flouriſhing ſtate of it in 
this kingdom; and its great advance in forty three years. At the 
foot of it is an account of the imports of flax inte England and &col- a 


land; and of the exports of coal from the laſt. 


ACCOMPT 


bd 


N 


ACCOMPT. of LINEN CLOTH ſtamped in SCOTLAND, | 

From iſt Nov. 1727 to 1ſt Nov. 1728; and From iſt Nov. 1770 to 1it Nov. 1771- 

” | ice per | per 

Shires. Yards, Value. ardataſſ Yards. Value. ard at a 
um. 

Merdhis - | 4i.oqo ty. i-c29. © , 17408 "008 
Air 26.699 $| 2.086 7 2 |- < || 193-413 | 10.530 ' $4 
Argyle - .-* a8 32 8.0 [- «Þ}} - - - HS Let D of be 
Sanff - - | 101.618 3.810 13 6 | - < 54.385 3-132 9 © 114 
— 9-293 | 36516 166.129 | 5-645 4 $2 77] 
He ® - — - EFS 2 = - - — - a pon - - — py - - 
Caithneſs - | $55 6 3 8 5 3 „ 
Clackmannan 2.895 | 240 1 2 [| - = — LES” 224 
Cromarty - | .- - — 2 Þ- 4 5-591 187 7 © 8 | 
Dumbarton - | 66.027 2.356 8 6 |- -}| 173-892 | 11.618 17 214] 4 
Dumfries - 3-002 153 138 j- - 43.167 2.134 8 3z 11 
Edinburgh - 747 198 17 © £252 214.83 19.487 12 0 9x | 
Elgin - + 1.264 47 12 6 |- - || 63.67 2.344 8 43 8 
Ff. 2672557 30.175 10 92 - || 1.885-622 | 72-138 3 2% 92 
Forfar - 595-821 $| 14-733 13 „ = || 5.700.851 4] 147-450 19 3 62 
Hadinton - 363 18 3 © |-*' - || 111.835 | 10.838 6 113] 112} 
Inverneſs < 10.696 4 491 2 © |- = || 223-798 6-425 5 2 6121 
Kincardine - 27.885 1.045 14 3=|- - 118.628 4-030 3 21 83 | 
Kinroſs = 53-921 | 2-906 190 79-450 2.852 3 140 82 
Kirkcudbright - — - - - |- - If - 1-302 114 19 10 92 
Lanert 272.658 9.968 © 32.019.782 172.347 12 9 84 
Linlithgow - 6.353 476 9 6 | - - 2-204 183 4 1 85 
Nairne . - — ́ Vz. LT. 14734 852 12 8 14 
Orkney . - = eo — 4.4 21.088 2.257 12 5 92 
Peebles - - ” | o /// > > SS OG 
Perth = - | 471-7434, 23-955 © 4*|- - || 1.674-717 | 66.153 6 3 Þ 92 
Ren - | $5.5273| 6.852 * 91 - 684.357 | 7c. 177 9-6 z 4 
Roſs 10.844 402 &-|- :- 10.145 410 9 4 0 92 
Roxburgh - 16.822 $| 914 16 8£|]- - 55.625 3-379 10 11411 24 
Selkirk - 732% 136 2 6 ]- 6 5 „ - »- 
Stirling _ - 2.548 191 22 9 14 47.956 2.278 15 0 jo 11# 
Sutherland - „ RO EIS oo 
Wigton - - 67 3 „ [- 14 26.996 691 o 5 o 9, 

Total| 2.183.978 f103. 312 9 3 [© r1:[[13.672-5484] 632-389 3 54 | 
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474 A PP EN DI X. 
An ACCOUNT of the TOTAL QUANTITIES of FLAX, HEMP, | 
FLAX-SEED, and LINEN-YARN, imported in England and Scotland, 
from 5th January 1764 to 5th Ditto 1772: 
8. TOGETHER WITH 
The TOTAL QU ANTITIES of COALS exported 8 Sotlail to 
es Parts, from gth 2 1765 to gth January 1772. 
5 5th January eee ee 1972 | 
5 Flax Rough. Hep Rough. | | Linſeed. 1 _— 
1 3 — Wot 
| Cute. gre. I. Cui. gre. 6. Buſels. lb. | 
J Total of RN un- 1.130.719 ; 0 3 2.639.236 2 221.792.465 eue | 
1 meter der. 3-24 8 4 1 | as of 
7 * parted in Se, , 533749 3 980 3 4 455-243 4 9549 
| From 5th Tanvary 1765 to 5th January 45 
— 12 3 N . 
6 Pirferan | 
ihe 9 „FF. 2 
| ty 
dos free. 


_ 


— 


Tuns, Crote. gre. C hald. Buſb." Chalders. | 
Total of Coals exported from Scotland | 86.050 14 © | 27.799 74 468 
| 
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NUMBER XXI. 
CC 


Ardmady, to Port Sonnachan. 
Inveraray, 

Cladich, 

Tiendrum, 

Killin, 

Taymouth, 
Logierait, 

Blair, 

Dunkeld, 

Delvin, 

Perth, 

Dupplin, 
Innerpeffery, | 
Crief by Fintillick, 
Comerie, a 


To Loch-Earn and 3 miles . its fide, | 


Back to Fintillick, 
Caſtle-Drummond, 
Kaymes Caſtle, 
Ardoch, 
By Tullibardine to Dupplin, ' 
P PP 2 
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Tibbimoor, 2 and _ to \Dupplin, 
Perth, 

Errol, 

Dundee, 

Panmure, 

Aberbrothic, 

Ferriden. Montroſe, 

North-Bridge, 

Lawrence Kirk, 

Stonehive, 

Urie, 

Fettercairn, 

Catter-thun, 

Brechin, 

Careſton, 

Forfar, 

Glames, 

Belmont, 

Duaſinane, 

Perth, 

Dupplin by the Sterling road, 

Earn Bridge, 

Abernethy, | - 

Falkland, 

Melville, 

St. Andrews, 1 
Levin, 4 | N 


Miles. 


* 


*r nee Po 


Miles. 
Kir kaldie, | 8 
By Kinghorn to Aberdour, 8 
Dumferline, 8 
Limekilns near Broomhall, 4 
Culroſs, 4 
Clackmannan, wy 
Alloa, I 
Sterling, 7 
Falkirk, 11 
Linlichgow, 8 
Kirkliſton, 8 
Edinburgh, 8 
Hawthornden, Roſlin, and back to Edinburgh, 14 
Dalkeith, and again to Edinburgh, 14 
Cranſton, Io - 
— Crichton and Borthwick caſtle, and back to Cranſton, 10 
Blackſhields, | 4 
Lauder, x 11 
Gala- ſhields, 10 
Melros, 3 
Dryburgh, 3 
© 


Kelſo, I 
„%%% N21 


„ OT OO ICI EVE 
[ws * ; WED 


* 


Wooler-haugh head, 

Chillingham caſtle, 

Percy's ctoſs, 

Wittingham, 

Half way liouſe, 

Rothbury, 

Cambo, 

Hexham, 

Corbridge, - 

Newcaſtle, 

Durham, 

Biſhop Aukland, 

Pierce Bridge, 

Richmond, - | . 
Wenſley, | Wl | 
Kettlewell, 1 ? 1 + 
Skipton, 
Keighly, 
Halifax, 
Rochdale, 
Alkrington, 
Mancheſter, 
Barton bridge, „ 
Warrington, | 

Cheſter, 

Downing,. 
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Bla neſs caſtle | 219 Gardar's well 
Black/tone- Edge 368 Carbam, boundary between Eng- 
Bolton houſe | 350 land and Scotland, 279 
„ caitle 351 Carron wharf 230 
Borthwick caſtle 262 Catrail, the | 
Braidwood, his academy of dumb Catfſtean, the 237 
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X 160 Caves, very romantic, 139 
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Camelon 3 230 
Camhoe 289 Colliers „ flavery of 204 


Comerie, Druidical ſtones at, 94 


Condercum 304 
9 Corflopitum, antiqui- | 
ties at, | 298 
Crear, 
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Corcar, à vegetable dye, 36 Dundee, a fine town, 122 
al., A root, W097. 142 manufactures 124 
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Malcolm II. where murdered, 171 
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